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‘The Hiattra, Senator Marconi’s beautiful steam yacht, on board of which many of 


ON _ September 29, 1915, there occurred 
one of the most dramatic moments in 


















history. Seated at his desk in the 

oftices of the “Amerignn Telephome and ‘Tele- 

graph Company in New York, the president, 

Mr. Vail, picked his telephone receiver 
npake the following words : 

Helle . this ix Mr. Vail.” 

Quick ax lightning the answer flashed back 

through the 2.500" miles of ether between 
New York and San Francisco : 





‘This ix tine! This is wonderful ! 
Thus were two human beings able to laugh 
at the barriers of time and space. Since then 
wireless has become one of the commonplaces 
of exintence, but the wonder of it has not passed 


away, 
Romance in an old Tin Can 

Mort of the great inventions that have 
benefited’ mafhkind arose in the first place from 
some simple and direct observation, Benjamin 
Franklin sent a home-made ing during 
a thunderstorm and captured electricity from 
the clouds. More than a century and a half later 
Quglicimo Marconi tied an old tin can to the top 
of a broom-handle and made his first acrial. 

In both caxcs an immense conviction was the 
driving force that animated the experiment, and 
this led to impatience with the para- 
phe natia of the laboratory. Franklin could 
not wait for the crection of the mast and re- 
eviving apparatus which he had worked out on 
paper; at the last moment he tied @ key to 
the end of the kite ytring and took the spark 
Letween thie and his own thumb. Marconi, 
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SENATOR MARCONI 


is recent experiments have buen carriod out. 


likewise, grow weary of the complicated dis. 
cussion ‘that had arisen over tho discovery of 
the wonderful Hertzian waves. So «ure was 
he of the principle upon which he was working 
that he could afford to use the simplest materials. 

Born on April 23, 1874, at Bologna, Ltaly, 
Marconi has taken his placc, very early in life, 
among the great practical scientists who were 
also seers of visions. Starting his career as 
a brilliant amateur, he became within a few 
years the greatest living authority upon the 
Subject of his researches. We are all amateura 
until we have hitched our wagon to @ star, 
and Marconi, youthful ax he was, had to satisfy 
himself that the world was in great need of hia 
invention before he set himself to its accom- 











was Thought Unnecessary 

While other men, some of them cleverer than 
himself, were groping in the darkness, this slim, 
pale-faced youth was growing to manhood and 
taking his first survey of the world. He was 
never a self-absorbed student. He took as 
much interest in his morning newapaper as he 
did in the most abstruse scientific journal. 
From early boyhood, however. the subject of 
electro-magnetics had a special fascination for 
him. He thought that others would be sure’ 
to forestall him in his ideas upon wireless, and 
80 at tt he paid little attention to them. 
Once, indeed, he mentioned the matter to 
Professor Righi, of Boulogne University, and 
was rather surprised to hear the older man 
share the view of Sir Oliver Lodge that wireless 
telegraphy was neither necessary nor practicabie, 
Growns see daratiog Index 








SENATOR MARCONE 


could be * earth 
await the moment of vision 
which comes to ail great 
men, when they sce the 
purpose for which they 
have been born. Were the 
ether waves simply natural 
phenomena to be studied 
in the laboratory. or was 
their existence a hint of 








same new onder of things, 
man's 


of a further stege 
eternal warfare ng 
forces of time and 
What if a whisper 
ling throngh the ether at 
the vate af 186.000) miles 












per second. could save a 
human. life or br aid 
to a ehipw 


Te accomplish that alon 














woukl he al task worth 
of the ancient hervcs: 
Wt oweuld ae 
an injustice to the 
whose energy and vi 
made world-wide ae 





communication | possible, 
ot to link his stery on to 
those of the many other 
inventors who paved the 
way for his achievement. 
Long before Herts 
proved heyond dispute the 
existence of — electrical 
Waven that penetrate ether, 
their presence: and te 
jour had puzzled phy 
and upect ( énteula- 
tions. Ae carl 
man named Me 
the fina crude“ 
or detector. 
























cuherer,”” 
in the form of 
A mixture of tin tilings and 


onducted 





carbon, which 
some forme of clectricity 
better than others. Then, 
in 1865. two British in- 
ventors, the Varlex bro- 
thers, constracted a device 
for protecting telegraphic 
inettumente from the effect 
of lightning, which also 
“detected ” other mysteri- 
pan rerees These grop- 
the dark, so little 
heeded at the time. were 
to_throw much 








Por Bloxraphies ret 


light upon fature 
While the world awaited an authoritative 


fmetaded ba che 
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No onc had yet seen that this wonderful dream 
"Marconi himself bad to 
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LITTLE GUGLIELMO AND HIS BROTHER 
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The furure inventor eft: with his elder brother 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF MARCONI 


“The nouse at Bo! 


research. 


where Marconi was born on the 
‘asth April, 1874. 


Hughes had « wonderf 











Pioneers of Wireless 


voice, telegraphic messages were already being 
rent from one place to another, not through 


the air, but through earth 
and water, Samuel F. B, 
Morse, the American Ma 
coni, to whove faith and 
persistence we owe the 
commercial application 
of telegraphy, had shown 
hat electric currents aria~ 
¢ from induction and 
conduction coils could be 
made to pass through 
water. —Theso _experi- 
ments he earriod out 
hile impatiently await- 
ing the verdict ‘of Con- 
gress upon his famous 
signalling invention. 
Morac, however, had no 
glimmering of the ulti- 
priate pons bilition of wiro- 

















» other meer, 
VProfeasor Trowbridge and 
Professor Dolbear, fou 





in 1880, that 
currents” could “be sent 
through the earth and 
detected by — telephone. 


Trowbridge alno devel 
oped an ambitious plan 
for wirclows between ships 
at xea, but ho could in- 
terext ‘no capital for auch 
1 unheard-of proposal. 
Dothear went ever fare 
and actually Wuilt 
aud patented aerial 
aunt 














RE 
coll of wire placed high 
in the air would send out 
currents of electricity that 





erected at some dintance. 
At this stage in the 
story of wireless we have 
te drop back two years, 
to 1878, in urder to follow 
the romantic experimenta 
of a remarkable man, 
David Edward Hughes, 
who was the first actually 
to suspect that “ electric 
impulses ” might be oon- 

veyed through the air. 
1 faith in his theories, 





but aif his fine efforts were doomed to dis- 
Groupe se0 drtotted Inter 





( ixperiments is Londoe Suects) <&D> < 


appointment. One of his first inventions was 
a rudimentary microphone, consisting of two 
pieces of carbon loouely touching each other 
and offering low resistance to an_ electric 
SUERENE: ‘This dovies, which is the basis of 
present-day microphonos, was successfully ap- 
Plicd to telephony, ae. 
“Phe Man who was not Believed 

While working at this important innovation, 
however, Hughes suspected thet the carbon 
was also affected by electrical currents coming 
from a distance. For a long time he said 
nothing about this new discovery. At last 
he succceded in constructing an apparatus for 
sending out the mysterious * electric impulses.” 
Having set this in action at his house, he 
walked the London streets, with a microphone 
and a battery in his pocket. He found that 
sounda were received in tho microphone and 
that they cemuined audible for a distance of 
500 yards. 

But no one would helieve Hughes. Even 
advanced scientists of the 
the sounds he had heard resulted from some 
irregularity in the action of tho microphone and 
battery. Hughos persisted for some time in 
the working cut of hia theory but at last, 
hafficd und dixcouraged, he retired from the 
field. Only'a few years later his faith was 


WOULD THE ATLANTIC BE SPANNED? 























Senator Marconi at the time of the celeDrated Newfoundland 
iong-distance experiment. His two famous engineers, 
Messrs. Kemp (left) and Paget, mccompanied hur. 








justified by the epoch-making discoveries of 
WU. R, Hertz. ; 

This brilliant young physicist, who at an 
carly age had won hin spurs by a series of 
original papers on kinetics, was prompted to bis 
Teesarches by the offer of prize by the Berlin 

in 





SENATOR MARCONE 


Academy of Beience for the practical solution 
of = problem in connexion with eloctro-mag- 
netics, which had been theoretically proved 
by Maxwell, an English mathematician, in 


WHEN HE FIRST CAME TO ENGLAND 


Senator Marconi came to England in 1806, and 


ihe'Suiperimants which he Madebegun in iaiy at Ws 
1873. Hertz discovered, when studying the 
discharge of electricity from a Leyden jar, that 
the waves set up passed through space with the 
same speed as Jight. He then dispensed with 
the Leyden jar and made two metal platos, 
each having attached to it a rod, at the end of 
which was a metal ball. When these plates 
were connected with a coil a spark discharge 
passed between the balls, which was charac- 
terized by @ peculiar backwards and forwards 
movement. From this spark discharge, clectro- 
magnetic waves radiated in all dircotions. 
Owing to their peculiar properties, Hertz 
called these waves “ ether waves.” 
‘What Hertz Proved 

Hertz's next step was to find a means of 
detecting the waves from a distance. For thie 
purpose he used simply a piece of bent wire 
with metal balls at each end. Setting his 
oscillator at work at one end of the room. 
and his detector at the other, Hertz had the 
supreme satisfaction of seeing that sparks 
passed between the two balls of the latter; 
thus proving beyond » doubt that the waves 
not only travelled through space, but that 
they could be “ picked up.”” 

Not long after Hertz had given to the 


the Groups 200 












Lo 
intangible “aL | habitation and a nam 
another physicist, Professor Branicy, whose 
life story onstitutes alittle romunce in ieself, 
netually” © broadeast " meyages acrows. the 
cobble-stoned quadrangle of the Catholic In. 
ntitute in Paris, Hrnudey was born on October 
Drd, 1844, and in bis cighticth year he still 
follows with keen interest all the marvellous 
developments that have arixen Gut. of his 
hold cxporiment. 
Professor Brantey’s Discoveries 
Branley lout over ain the lonely battle 
for truth Haghes had heen obliged to. 
suandon, of the Intior’s work had Dot 
beon published to. the. world. Brranieye by 
Te Obtained teres. 10 the, pp 
lin, predecentorn experiments | with 
Tenrried them a. stage 
that silver filings placed 


SENATOR MARCONI 






















































HL connected with a coil or 
Leet roansapnetie Ww would not 
tr kufficient Of the current te ring @ 
bell, Bat whew the He no Waves were 
passed throwd the tube, the silver fi 
aligned “or forived thenmelves into a Line, 
nod the resulting current roy the bell. ‘The 





‘of thin dixcovery Was that the path 
wo had been determined for the 
powerful cther waves. But for Brankey’a 
* coherer th wonderful omillations coald 
rbave been captured and directed to the 
pee Of memadings intelligent mreneaagcen. 
‘Tapring out the First Signals 

lowe had thas taken a litte step away: 
from the laboratory as far ax the quiet little 


imtportanes 
Of least rexintn 































quadringte Bruuley tapped out the 
fost igen s rdw the profesor re- 
the ds ‘und other rexencches. 





mortent i ane 
of mukings x Sue about bis 
oWax repugnant te him He was 
ntent to dream of the duy when the world 
to end by means 
the French 








the life of a hermit. poor and 
and awarded hin. the Ley 

At is hard for one a 
Marcon 










hud youth on 















in wide. | Kor y ted and watched 
to xee whether the dream wor fized by 
sonichbody else. and) then hi himsclf to 
lengthen the broom-stick into a tall mast. 








In spite of the great work that had_been done, 
there were enormous technical difficulties to 
be overcome. he amateur in Marconi died, 
and there was born the genius with an infinite 
enpacity for taking pains. Often he worked 
for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
the laboratory at his father’s house. 


Fer Boaraphies 





not tmeteded 6 





2 Assisted by the Post Office 

Unable to arouse interest in his work in 
Italy, und determined not to follow Hughes 
and Branley into the shades of oblivion, 
Marconi came gland in 1896, end con- 
tinued his exper ts at Westbourne Park. 
He worked with feverish speed, knowing that 
his invention was literally a matter of life or 
death. He had already set himself a maxim: 
“lt is the business of science to acquire results 
with the least possible outlay of work and 
time, and results are regarded as the standards 
by which a man’s work ix jadged.”” 

Britain's Helping Hand 

One day he touk his apparatus to Sir Willian 
Proeve, Chief engineer to the General Post 
Inventors are legion, and people in 
places do not usually’ weleome them. 
it #0 happened that Sir William Precee, 
having recently had to grapple with the problem 
of telegraph wires broken during: stors 







































himself made partinily succesful experiments 
in wireless tclegraphy. He listened cagerly to 
Marconi’s exposition of his apparatus. A 


the roof of the 








onstration followed fron: 
“O., and mensnges were sent a distunce of 
uundred yurds. 


There followed = year of hard thinking 
and patient work. Financi] support was 
now obtained, and uwintuuts, whom Marconi 
fired with bik own passion for energetic and 
tircless effort. In Murch, 1807, a demonstration 
took place on Salixbury’ Plain, and the other 
Waves covercd a distance of four miles. The 
news of this achievement stirred the imagination 
of the British public. For the first time, 
“wireless wank discumed by the man in the 
street. In 1898, a Dublin newspaper eored 
over its rivals by printing news of the Kings- 
town Regatta obtained by wireless. 
Newfoundland in Touch with Cornwall 

But the summit of this period of wireless 
Progress was not reached until 1902, when 
Marconi made a journey to St. John's, Ne 
foundland, and there éreeted an acrial with 
immenne ‘kites. ready to receive menayres 
from the great tower already in being at Poldhu 
in Cornwall. The boat on which he travelled. 
was fitted with his own wirclew apparatus, 
nd omesnages flashed between other ships, 
yon the Tat January. 1801, the Prin 
coms Clementine" had picked) up un BOS 
from the barque ‘ Medora.” which had come to 
gricf off Ratel Bunk. and was rescued. 

‘The first phase of Marconi’s dream had been 
realized. and the profits from the commercial 
utilization of wirelexa soon made possible a 
further phase. As yet. however, the world at 
large set limitations upon the new invention, 
Nobody, except Marconi, believed that the 
waves would travel many thousands of miles. 
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SENATOR MARCONI 


On December 12th, 1902, everything was 
in readiness at the Newfoundland station. 
Amidst the snow-capped huts on that far-flang 
shore, the little group of pioncers awaited the 
hour when the signal from the old world would 
be nent. The most. confident member of the 
group was Marceni himself. His inpassive 
featuros betrayed no «ign of surprise when the 
three taps wore unmistakably heard. His 
personal triumph consisted in the overcoming 
of the muny difficultics that attended an 
exporiment that hud to be carried out with 
one portion of the apparatus in une place and 
the other purt, perhaps, Hn wirAdn 
Chousands of miles away 

Soon the whole world 
was thrilled by stories 
of a new kind of bero- 
ium, made posible by 
Marconi’s invention. 
In August, 1109, the 
wteamer “ Ohio” ‘nank 
off Alaskn.  Mewnges 
were went ont and two 
ships hastened to the 
resouc. As they drew 
nearer the mesaiiges be- 
came more urgent. 
“* Ohio’ sinking fant. 
Cannot hold out. Pus. 
songors being tnken off 
in small bouts. Ceptain 
and y utick 10 the 
Jant, 

‘They were tapped out 
by George Ki who 
atuck 10 bis post in the 
operating room until he 
waa uble to report “ all 
cloar. 

« Passengors all off. 
Adrift in xmall boats. 
Captain and crew going 
off. Last boat wailing for me now. 
Tam 

Just as wircless has saved lives, so it bas 
brought criminals to justice. In 12910, a n0- 
torions fugitive wae speeding across the Atlantic 
in a liner, He had cleverly cluded all attempts 
to ensnare him ; but he reckoned without this 
marvellous new force that had suddenly sprung 
into being. 

As he sat in the cabin, in his disguise, chatting 
or playing draughts with the captain, he heard 
the tap-tap of the Marconi apparatus and 
enguired its purpose. 

‘he captain, who was carefully cultivating 
the acquaintance of his mysterious passenger, 
told him. Shortly after this a suspicion crossed 
his mind. and at the same time an idea struck 
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Good-bye. 











The brilliant inventor and scientist received the Nobel 


Prine for Physics in so09, and is # 
‘Oxford University. 


Biographies mat incladed tn the Ore 


First Successful Broadcasting 


him. He instructed the operator to send out 
& message to the effect that he believed the 
“wanted” man was on board. 

‘Throughout the next day messages passed 
quickly to end fro. The criminal himself no- 

iced the buny “‘snap-snap” of the apparatus, 
and the speed with which the blue sparke fol- 
lowed one another. 

“ What s wonderful thing it is," he remarked, 
in entire innocence of the fact that the ether 
waves had been called into service as sleuths 
to_hunt him down. 

Wireless telegraphy at practically any dis. 

tance was now firmly 
OF WIRELESS established, but the in- 
ventor of it did not 
rest satisfied. His next 
great task was to bridge 
the gulf between tele- 
graphy end tolephony. 
There was an immense 
difference between 
Jengthening or shorten- 
ing the emissions in 
order to reproduce the 
dots and dashes of thc 
Morse code, and attun- 
ing them to the delicate 
modulations of the 
human voice. It took 
Marconi the greater part 
of ten re to compasa 
thia crowning wonder of 
the age. 

His first successful 
“ brondossting * experi- 
ment is strongly remi- 
niscent of that early 
feat in his father’s gar- 
den, for Madame Melba 
sang her liquid notes 
into @ olgar-box, and 
from thence they werc 
carried by the magical waves through space and 
time, Since then we have Listencd to the 
nightingale, and it im only s matter of time 
before Marconi will have porfected hia new 
“ beam ” syatem which will enable private con- 
versations to be carried on between peaplo at 
opposite ends of the earth. 

Exactly how the important clement of 
secrecy will be ensured by means of the new 
system ia not yet known, but Senator Marconi 
hee promised’ to the world that this important 
advantage will be one of the many arising from 
his experiments. More vital still, to the future 
development of wireless, is the fact that the 
“beam " system will bring about an enormous 
economy in power. 

For some while after hia first successful long- 
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SENATOR MARCONI 





distance experiments, Senator Marconi and 
his aesistanta concentrated upon longer and 

wavelengths. The cuiminsting point 
of this phase waa reached at the Bordeaux 
station, when the waves used measured 23,450 
metres. Then, with that elasticity of thought 
which is characteristic of Marconi’s inventive 
genius, he suddenly returned to the study of 
short waves. 

From the Azores to Australia 

While voyaging in the Eistira south of the 
Azores vome time before, it was noticed by the 
Maxrooni staff that waves emanating from a power 
of only 1 kilowatt were being received, and 
that the nignala were still readable when the 
aerial and earth were disconnected. Further 
experiment and caloulation led to the discovery 
that short “directed” waves could be picked 
up in Australia, 12,219 miles away. 

‘Marconi inferred from thia that short waves 
are aa efficient for long-distance broadcasting 
as long waves. He also made the remarkable 
discovery that the shart waves travelled west- 
wards in daylight and eastwards at night. 

‘This and other observations led to the con- 
ception of “ directional” wireless. By using 
@ parabolic reflector, Marconi found that he 
could fooua the short’ waves into a beam which 
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+ Directional” Wireless 


could be directed to any desired station. Thus 
the enormous power used in sending out long- 
Gistance waves, which travel in circles and 
are wasteful, will no longer be required. Not 
only will the “beam” system bring about a 
revolution in the cost of wireless, but the fo- 
cused rays will fade leas quickly, "It is eatima- 
ted that the new stations now being erected in 
England and Canada will be able to deal with 
traffic with at least eight times the speed of the 
existing plante. Directional wireless will make 
broadeasting during day and night equally 
clear; it will eliminate “jamming,” and it 
will make conversation through the air as 
private as it is by telephone. 
“The Age of Marconi" 

Wireless is yet in ite infancy, and the in- 
ventor of it in still a young man with his best 
years before him. We do not know the extent 
and range of his original dream, but it in enfe 
to prophesy that the coming age will be known, 
ae “The Age of Marconi,” and that within 
8 few generations the whole of existence, as wo 
know it to-day, will have undergone a trans 
formation as the result of his disooverios. 

Just an the steam engine wrought far-resching 
changes in the fabric of civilization, so wireless 
will help to foster peace and happiness. 











THE FLOATING HOME THAT IS BOTH STUDY AND LABORATORY 


fenater Marconi in the wireless cabin of his yacht. 
‘Father Meptune of hia 
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The 


BRITISH SAILOR who 
UNLOCKED the GATE of the 
ANTARCTIC 






The Triumph and Tragedy of Captain Robert Falcon Scott, the Naval Officer of 


Dauntless Chivalry who had 


AMID the snowy wilderness of the great 
Antarctic continent eight men stood in 
swed silence. For thirteen days they had 
followed a jone trail, every inch of which 
had been consecrated by the grit and sacrifice 
of brave lidhmen. And now they had 
found what they sought. They had reached 
the end of their journey. There, in his anowy 
tent, lay the greatest Polar explorer in British 
hist ight months dead. 

‘With heavy hearts and tear-dimmed eyes 
did these grizzly, fur-clad mourners look upon 
that pathetic figure of their once lion-hearted 
leader. Stretched on bi bier, he lay there 
amid the eternal snows, clasped in the cold 
embrace of that great Antarctic continent which 
had given up to him its secrets as to no other 


man. 

They gazed, they mourned, and they did 
him reverence. en they ‘buried Robert 
Falcon Soott as he ley, and the two faithful 
comrades who had died beside him, within o 
cairn of snow. And there they left him, as 
he would have wished to be left, near the 
heart of that great wildernces of the South for 
love of which he hed suffered untold agonies 
amd died a hero’s death. ; 

‘No shining mausoleum or Taj Mahal was 
needed to mark the grave and immortalize 
the life of Captain Scott; for from that lonely 
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“no Cause for Complaint” 





icy tomb of his the guiding gleam of his splendid 
manhood will light the path of Britons so long 
ag the eyes of men look upward. 

Seldom has a brave and distinguished man 
been overwhelmed in the very hour of vic: 
by tragedy so grim and pathetic am that whi 
destiny meted out to Captain Scott. In the 
course of his final dash to the South Pole he 
was hindered and opposed by the worst woather 

ver encountered by living man. His route 

was one that had nover 
before felt the touch of the foot of man since 
the earth took form out of chaos millions of 
years before. 

‘The eternal solitudes glowered and growled 
in at hia slow but sure advance. Toy 
blizzards lashed his face like whips for days, 
together. Cold incredible in ita bitterness 
almost froze the marrow in his bones. The 
soft snow dragged like lead at his feet, and 
made every step a torture. Yet this fearless 
man won through. On Jara 18, 1912, 
Captain Scott reached the South Pole, the goai 
of his years of mighty endeavour. But he 
reached it only to Sind that Captain Amundsen, 
the jan explorer, arrived there 
Sunder totte five weeks  jpofore hima t Amon. 
sen, having achioved his purpose, gone 
back the way he came, but on that desolate 
spot stood his empty tent and his records. 
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CAPTAIN &. scorr 

Captain Scott had always had in view first 
the honour of his country, and it most have 
saddened his brave heart to feel that the honour 
of being the first man to stand at the South 
Pole had. not been won by = Britisher. 

‘Then it was thet he turned his face north- 
wards, thinking no doubt that despite the 
toilsome and perilous } ‘in front of him, 

every step would take him nearer to his home- 
land and his loved ones. 

Realizing the Awfal Troth 

Though he knew it not, this great traveller's 
j were nearly over. Onward he 
wall eed struggled and fought, along his 
northward way, his mind conjuring up the 
fairy-like vision of the sun shining on an English 
meadow. But as his companions sickened and 
died on the merciless ice, with bis scanty store 
of food and fuel exhausted, Scott soon realized 
the awful trath that home was not for hi 
Never would he look again upon the white 
oliffa of England. never feel the soft warm caress 
of his wife and little Poter, never hear tho 
cheers of the bluejackets in the Channel. This 


wan the end. 
iny tent, with his dead com- 





‘And eo in his 
rades around him, and the icy gale singing ita 
dirge like the sound of ten thousand trampete, 


Scott died of want. 
Crowning tragedy of al! He knew that only 





Studios and Levelheaded 


gloven milos sheed—at One ‘Ton, depot—lay 
food and fuel in plenty! The fight had been 
lost, but the battle had been won. 
Robert Falcon Scott, R.N., C.V.0., 

came from that green and pleasant corner of 

England where Francis and many 
another famous explorer and sailor first saw the 
light. Born at Outlands, Devonport, in the 
county of Devon, June 6, 1868, he was the son 
of | family which had many connexions with 
the British Navy. Hoe was not robust as boy, 
but in his blood’ was a love for the sea, and from. 
his schooldays his ambition was to enter the 
Navy, as his grandfather had done before him. 

Life as a Midshipman 

Educated first at — Naval preparatory 
school at Fareham, Robert afterwards entered 
the famous Britannia training ship. There he 
spent two years, and in duce course was posted 
as midshipman in the Boadicea, at that time 
flagship of the Cape Squadron. ‘He afterwards 
served in two other warshipa as midshipman, 
and in carly manhood, after the customary 
examinations, in which he distinguished. 
and shore training at Greenwich and Porta: 
mouth, he graduated to the rank of Lieut- 
enant. 

While -he was devoted to all manly sparte 
that interested him, Scott was even in his youth 
a studious, level-headed fellow, who know full 








CAPTAIN SCOTT WRITING UP HIS JOURNAL AT CAPE EVANS 


Ina fay reom in the main hut at Cape Evi 
xecord of events. Photographs of kis wife an 
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woll that hia advancement in the Navy depended 
entirely on his own exertions. He specielized 
in gunnery and torpedo work, and after serv- 
ing on various ships in the Paciéc ond the 
Mediterranean ultimately became, in 1896, 
lo lieutenant in the Kmpress of India, 
‘afterwards in the Majestic, flagship of 
the Channel Fleet. 
Meeting Opportunity in a London Street 
At the age of thirty-two Scott had atteined 
tho renk of Sommander, when hie first greet 
opportunity come. He was walking slong = 
London street, in the summer of 1899, when he 
encountered Sir Clemente Markham, the Preai- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Boolety. In 
the course of conversation Scott heard that an 
Antarctic expedition was being organized. 
Hitherto his ambitions had been naturally 
centred within the Navy. But now they were 
turned further afield, across wider horizons, and 
he looked into the ‘future with the new-born 
seed end enthusiaam of on explorer. | Eo: 
couraged his distingu: friend, 
applied for the honour of commanding the 
expedition, which hed for ite aim the scientific 
exploration of the anterctic regions, end on 
June ®, 1900, he received the appointment. 
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and handa (rost-hitten, leaving the tent in 
Tam just going outside and Tmsy be some’ ti 






Commanaer Scott's first expedstion in the 
Discovery. which sailed in August, 1901, and. 
returned to England in September, 1904, rolled 
back the dark ourtain of darkness which had 
lain over the polar regions of the south since 
the beginning of time. "It aimed at no dramat 
dash for the Pole, and consequently it never 
excited the public’ mind as subsequent expedi- 
tions did. But, noverthcleas, fro = wolontino 
point of view, it was far and away the most 
Successful voyage of discovery that had ever 
been undertaken in the Far South; it cleared 
away many doubts, rectified many grave errors, 
and opened up an entirely new field of 
knowledge. 

re mat, Be, Polat Rewions Differ 

it may be int ing to touch upon one 
or two of tho great differences between the 
northern and southern polar regions, differences 
which the careful survey work of ‘Scott's ex- 
pedition first threw into strong relief. 

‘The North Pole and the regions that war- 
round it for hundreds of miles are in the centre 
Of a great floating sea of ioc. Under the point 
of the North Pole lies a great unfathomed 
ocean. ‘To reach it explorers have to approach 
as near as they can by water, then travel for 
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hundreds of miles scroes what is virtually an 
jogberg, the dimensions of = continent, but 
with the sea beneath it. 

‘The South Pole, on the contrary, lies in the 
midst of @ great land continent. “Huge ranges 
of mountains, not of ice but of rock, stretch 


PEATHERED INHABITANTS OF THE ANTARCTIC 







ace MES Bord Ponting Fk Corartet 
across it, with mighty peaks towering heaven- 
wards, some of them to a height of 15,000 feet 
and over. Between these mountain ranges lie 
valleys filled with glaciers hundreds of miles 
Jong, and high plateaus covered with eternal 
snow. 

Commander Scott and the men of his expe- 
dition, among whom were some, like Shackleton, 
who in their turn were afterwards to distin- 
guiah themselves as explorers, surveyed and 
mapped these icy regions to an extent hitherto 
unattempted, and with a success that would 
have ensured for them distinction in the realms 
of science even if they had done nothing eise. 

Tato Unknowns Victoria Land 

There were, however, two thrill: and 
adventurous journeys which were after Scott's 
own heart. With twelve companions he under- 
took, in October, 1903, s journey of exploration 
imto the unknown interior of what is known 
as Victoria Land. They travelled over 1,000 
miles across mountains and glaciers, reaching 
au altitude of 9,000 feet. Then, leaving the 
majority of his party, Scott, with two com- 
jpanions, continued across the great glacier. 
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A Miraculous Mecape 


it was during this lonely journey that an 
incident occurred which, but for a miracle, 
would have ended fatally for all three of them. 
‘One day, as they led their weary way across 
the snow that covered the mighty glacier 
beneath, they into = fissure hidden 
bron froin thelr watchful eyos by the troachorous 
snow. , The throe were harnessed to the sledge 
ed behind them, and to thie fact 
owed thelt lives. As ie was, Boot ond 
Evans fell into the yawning cleft, whose icy 
Walla descended shear for hundreds of feet; 
but fortunately the sledge jammed in the 
mouth of the crevasse and thus prevented 
Lashly, the third man, from being dragged 
after ‘the other two. 


angling in @ Crevasee 


Boots found ‘twelve feet 
dows the pits only the traces that berpessod 
hhim to the sledge supporting him from falling 
into the icy tomb that Iny beneath his feet. 
Above him, in equal jeopardy, hung Evans. 
By a superhuman effort Scott caught a foot- 
hold on a ledge of ice, and drow Evans beside 
him. Thon to his aid a inack he 
had mastered as @ little midshi 

Bikued the rope.” With the aid of “uaahig, 
Evans was afterwards pulled up. It was # 
marvellous escape, and eo suddenly had the 
thing happened, that when the ‘three of them 
once more stood together in safety, and looked 
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porting themselves on 
G. Ponting, BGS 
again at the awful crovanse beside them, they 
could scarcely realize what had ocourred. 

wee during the expedition wlso 
tlint Scott, together with Sheokleton ond 
Wilson, advanced to within 463 milea of the 
South Pole, an sohievement far beyond any. 
thing accomplished before their time, although 
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| At nis ows Firccide CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT 
THE SLOW DEATH OF A MIGHTY ICEBERG IN MceMURDO SOUND 
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ahip, the Tarre Nowe, in McMurdo Sound, an inlet of South Victoria Land. In the an 
ete in the lait stage of decay. "Copyright, Herbert (i. Punting, F.REa. erenromnd i 


afterwards su Shackleton in 1909, Bruce, a gifted lady whose talents as a sculptor 
and by Capitals Soott wel. and ertist have gained her distinction, ‘and 

Ne could have shown so clearly the settled down to « quict and happy domestic 
natural modesty of Scott than the unosten- life. Settled down, that is, eo far as an explorer 
tatious manner of his home-coming from the oan ever sottlo down. 
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expedition. Publicity of any kind It_is an extraordi thing that explorers, 

made him uncomfortable, and when was partioularly of the 1 regions, can never 
mised in public he invariably sought to bring throw off the strong fascination which these 
ja coma: forward as more deserving of it, great lone seas, and still more desolate lander, 


He spoke of his otion to the rank of ‘have upon the minds of all who bave over 
Captain, R.N., which he i i sought to discover their secrets. The terrible 

hardships of the march, the perile seen and 
ardahip unseen, the cruel laah of the bitter cold, the 
in the Antarctic. Theat King Edward hed sent lonely heart-hunger of the family man banished 
him an invitation to Balmoral he regarded ss for years from home and loved once—ail these 





an honour far beyond bis deserts. are forgotten, or softened, by the passing of time, 
Honour Well Won while the glamour of the unknown shines with 
‘However, the gallant sailor waa not allowed an ever brighter and warmer beckoning light. 
to hide his light under » bushel. A month ‘The Glamour of the Southland 


after his return he was created a Commander It_was so with Scott, and the same with 
of the Victorian Order, an honour richly Sir Ernest Shackleton, ‘as with many other 
deserved ; and as the detailed results of the lorers before and since. The restlessness 
‘Discovery expedition sunk into the public mind in Scott’s blood was never stilled, Eiven in the 
Gaptain Scott became universally recognized midst of comfort, seated by the fire in his cosy 
as ome of the greatest living British explorers. arm-chair, and with his clever and affectionate 
‘Afterwards his opinion was elways sought when wife on the hearthrug at his fect, Scott, would 
any further explorations were being discussed. unroll maps of the mysterious Southland, trace 

‘Yn 1908 Captain Scott married Miss Kathleen again the course of bis mighty journeyings in 
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CAPTAIN BR. F. SCOTT Shackteton’e New Record 


the past, and pass his finger longingly over the make a further attempt to win that distinction 
immense regions that still remained uncxplored. for_Eritain. 

In 1908, the yoar that Captain Scott married, ‘Sccn he was hard at work organizing another 
Ident, Shackleton, who hed been one of his antarctic expedition. Before the of 1900 
comrades on the commanded an he had requested to be relieved of bie dutics 
expedition which went to the Southern st the Admiralty in order to devote himself 
regions. He wintered near the foot the wholly to the work of his daring enterprise. That 
antarctic voleano, Mount Erebus, which Scott his heart was set upon it was evident from the 
had ascertained stands on an island and not on fact that he +t himself to undertake the 
the mainland, as had been previously eapposed. task, which he losthed, of raising subscrip- 
On the 8th of the following 2 tions wherover he could: To = man of Scott's 
had to abandon his dash for the when he modesty, raising money wae harder than any-~ 
was only 97 miles from bis gosl. His farthest thing he had ever ect himself to do on the 
south was, however, e new record. gntarctic continent itself. But he succeeded 

Just before the nows of Shacklcton’s heroio in this, with the same marvellous energy 
oxpluit roughed him, Captain Boote had boon thoroughices, ne ia the other, and wlusetelys 


THE GOAL OF HIS LIFES DESIRE”—CAPTAIN SCOTT AT THE SOUTH POLE 



























Qn Movember x, 1971, Captain Scott left his base camp at Cape Svans for his dash 
reacted on January 18, 2978, only fo Bind that Resid Amundsen 
"The purem ee aise he ‘tent which the discoverer had lett. 





and important position with the wishes of the whole world, hia 
ai the Admircity’ an naval amustant © 0 the chip, the Terra Noss, sailed from London for 
Second Sea Lord. Hoe had the brightest proe- the South Seas on June 1, 1910. ‘This was the 
pects, was beloved by his colleagues and = best equipped polar expedition that had ever 
very ‘wile circle of friends, and was regarded left Groat Britain. 

aa one of the rising young men in the Naval hsd been selected by Scott 
service. Everything in his circumstances, 5 with the sure judgment of experience 
every consideration of worldly wiedom, sccmed and attention to detail He hed with him 
to counsel him tostey wherehe was. Butinhis s gallant crew, some of whom had sailed with 
blood there was that str: mysterious urge bim before, every one a picked man devoted 
southward. In the day im the darkness of to his lender, and equipped by matare and 
the night he heard the spirit of the antarctic training for the ardacus smd pocious work he 
calling, calling. ‘There seems little doubt that had volunteered for. 

Shackicton’s return, ond the fact that the ‘By the beginning of 1911 the great ico barrier 
hhoncur of discovering the South Pole still was again reached by Captain Scott and his 
waited to be won, decided Captain Scott to colleagues. 
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The experts among the members of the 
expedition had ect themselves many scientific 
teske of great importance connected with the 
tempera currents, ice movements, 
the li creatures of the ‘southern seas and 
coasts, as well as the exploration of the immense 
areas of land known +o exiat but never hitherto 
traversed by man. It waa during the course 
of this last expedition af Captain 

Soott that fonsils were first discovered 
on the antarctic continent, as well 


iy oe 

ene » ROW os 
at vakeloton, were’ once soverod by 
gigantic vegetation. 

As the work proceeded, many 
difficulties, some of them unforeseen, 
‘were oncountered. On one occasion 
Captain Scott's dog team fell into = 
crevasse, and only by the greatest 
good fortune did Scott himself ea 
cape falling in with them. Several 
hours of stupendous exertion were 
spent before the frantic animals were 
rescued. On another occasion, while 
camping on the floating ioe, the 
whole icefield began to break up ic 
the darkness of the night, and the 
camp with a great deal of equipment 
snd four ponies drifted out to see 
Even when the men, by leaping from 
floc to fice, succeeded in getting 
inshore again, the precipitous cliff a 
the ice barrier barred their progress 
Finally, the men escaped and the 

juipment was recovered, but threr 
of the ponies wore lost. 

Sixty-two Degrees of Frost 

‘The party spent a very bard see 
eon, the winter of 191]—which cor 
responds with the summer month: 
in England—being exceptionally se 
vere, Often the temperatare wa 
down as low-ns 62 dogrecs of frost 
the lowest registered being 82 dogrea: 





PLAYING HIDE AND SEEK WITH 


“GAPTAIN R. F. scorTr 

be oncked: and their return ssfely scoom- 

No doubt the three men who at this point 
had to turn back towards their base felt keenly 
disappoi |, and greatly envied the lot of their 
five companions who with such sanguine hopes 
were advancing southwards, all unwittingly to 
® glorious death. 


helow -point. 
in’ September, 1911, active pre- ‘offore the 
Pperations were set on foot for “the {ae soceht, 
lon,’ anticipated land journey Cae 
miles and beok, and As slready stated, the heroic little 
ae ee tiene ve the Toute. On lov reached the South Pole on January 18, 1913, 


Year's Day, 1912, Captain Scott and cight o 
his companiona were at @ point about 17 
miles from the South Pole, and on Januar, 
3, when they were at a height of about 10,000 
feet, Scott mado hia final arrangements for his 
dash to the Polo, | He wae to edyance with four 
men end a month’s provisions. At thet moment 
e appeared satisfactory and af had 
the test hopes that their objective would 
toe 
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but, alas, to discover om their arrival on that 
deeclate plateau that the honour of arriving 
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CAPTAIN BF. SCOTT Hie Last Message to the Public 


their teeth and shortened the daily marches, 






It was on his return journey that 
Boott, encountered the worst westher of his while the nighta were agony with » tempereiure 
experience and the most crushing and un- degrees. below freezing - point. Captain 
expected difficulties, which together sealed his L. E. G. Oates, badly frost-bitten, sick end 
fate and that of his gallant companions. ‘The spent, was the next of the gallant bend to 
strongest man of ‘whole ‘Edgar euocumb. Knowing he wae gy! , and un- 















oun OF THE LAST PHOTOGRAPHS oF Cartarx scott Fuuns ta, further harrow the 

, this fine English ‘gen- 
tleman walked out of the 
tent in a blinding blizzard of 
wind and snow—walked off 
to die alone. He was never 


panions had to pitch the little 
Tent which was to prove their 
‘They had then fuel for 

one hot meal and food for 
wore now 


journey. 

It was there about March 24, 
1912, when all hope had to 
be abandoned, when he could 
already feel the cold hand of 
death upon him, when his two 
brave comrades were dyi 
beside him, that Captain 
wrote his inexpreasibly touch- 
ing ‘‘ Message to the Public, 
It waa recovered by the search 
party that f his tent 
and the bodies of the threo 
heroic explorers within it, on 
November 12, 1912: 

“1 do not think human 
ever came through tuch © month oe 


‘The explorer in the full-dress uniform of Captain of the Royal Kavy. 


Evans, broke down: hed « fall which resulted 
in concussion of the brain, and died on Feb- ‘Eng! 
ruary 17, 1912. Z dead bodtes 
No rode cout gee the rag em So died one of Britain’s noblest sons. 
pwiul back. ee Mats sinpatitona™ aenauee 
day the weather grew worve. e wind wae in #egiey, 1818. ™ aan 
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TE in a wonderful thing for Henry Ford to 
have amassed such an enormous fortune 

that the newspapers speak of him ss the richest 
man in the world; but it fs more remarkable 
still to find in this great manufacturer, who was 
once = farmer's boy, # visionary who believes 
it is possible to baniah animal ‘the farm. 

‘This world-famous American has 
goniaa fa8 sogenbaation ts other manulnctring 
Processes besides the creation. in Jess than six 
days, of a finished motor-car from coal, iron 
ore, and unplaned lumber. He believes that, 
granted the time to work out the idea, he could 
take the and hay and turnipe, and manu- 
facture by machinery ss good milk as any cow 
can do by the processea af nature. 

5 ‘Making Milk by Machinery 

‘he mechkanical-milk machine would need no 
feeding, watering, cleaning, or tabling, and the 
farmer's men, who now has to milk these 
Patient but exacting snimals twice = day, 
would only require to turn x tap on and off. 
Better wtill, _ immediately he ‘came within the 
magic circle of the Ford organization, 
would leap from £2 a wook to the Ford Tai 
au of twenty-five ‘a day. His working 
hours, also, would be out in half. 

‘Ford would do the same with the horses on 
the farm. He would substitute an iron horse 
on wheels, as strong as twenty horses. 













HENRY FORD 


It is not thet Henry Ford hates the farm. 
‘He was born on «farm in 1863, and he still tekes 
the greatest pride in his own model farm, But 
he hates the drudgery of farm life, and he be- 
eves that much of that drudgery is avoidable. 
‘This, he says, is largely the result of animela 
‘being kept on = farm, necessitating such un- 
remitting care and attention that no farm can 
be left unattended for even a single day. 
Farmers an Scientists 

Ford believes that the Creator intended the 
vil te be used to grow food for human beings. 
Tie regards the farmer's occupation am = far 
more important one than that of making motor- 
cars. He would, if he had his way, dignily it 
to the status of a scientific fasion. "He 
believes that the business of farming is organ- 
ized on altogether wrong principles, inasmuch 
‘as the whole superstructure of the agricultural 
industry has been built up on the assumption 
that farm animale are indispensable. 
knowledge ot fanning in an agricultural college: 

ow] an agricultural o % 
Mode the ‘drudgery of milking cows twine ® 

mat the mi cows or 
day, following the plough back and forth along 
weary miles of muddy forrows, and chopping 
down the weeds with a hoe day after day 
under « blezing sun. 

‘Like many another farmer's boy, the ill-paid 
and ceascless drove Ford from the 
farm, but although ‘he migrated from the 
country to the city, he still remained = country 
boy at heart. When he first interested him- 
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self in mechanical motor, he thought that he 
had discovered « method ‘by whick the farmer 
could exploit to the full the capacity of hia 
farm to food for humanity by om 

only the odd sixty-five days in the year. How- 
ever, Ford realized, like many another reformer, 
that farmers as a class are very conservative 
Ford had first to conquer the city with his 


motor-car; the farm tractor came later. As 
it ia, there are already many farms in America 
thet have neither cows nor horses on them, 
And, as hes been the case in the history of 
30 meny other mechanical inventions, the 
exe may in time become the rule. 

Ford {s, of couree, best known as the greatest 
manufacturer of motor-oars in the world, but 
he resembles Edison in the wide range of his 
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Traction Hugine 


interests. Perhaps this characteristic is in a 

measure owing to the fact that as an engi 

he once worked in one of Edison’s ta. 
‘The idea onme to him as the rea 





of the kind that waa not 
horees. ‘To the lad, whom his mother 
had always calied “‘a born mo- 
chanio,” it was an eye-opener in more 
senses than one. 
ts Moted se : wad He = 
as it har fenry 
quietly dropped of the wagon to make 
& clover i ion. Going up to the 
driver he poured out a of 


wheel and a belt put on to 
the other machinery. 
Somehow or other the idea gripped 
him, and almost became an obsession. 
With home-made tools he built model 
after model. “ From the time T saw 


drive 


terest has been in o 
that would travel the roads.’ 


that road engine, right forward to 
to-day,” he says, “my great in- 
; ni 





he could sell by the million 


at two shillings or Jeas, When he 
went deeply into the question of 
eales, Ford came to the conclusion 
that there was not enough profit to be made 
out of cheap watches, even if evarybody on 
earth bought ons. So he tamed his attention 
to motor vehicles, prompted again by the 
traction engine. 

Ad thet time the ides of a motor-propellod 
vehicle was considered so revolutionary that 
little advance had been made from the stage 
when s man with s red flag was required by 
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‘The First Ford Car 





Ten million cars divide thea two 


‘son Bdeel 


law to wail in front of an automobile, exactly 
as though it was a steam-roller. Henry Ford 


belie 
ringes in quantity by organized standardized 
production, and sell them so cheaply that 
everyone would buy one. 

So he set to work and built his firet car. 
It had wheels resembling those of an ordinary 


safety bicycle, a -rod like that of an 
invalid’s bath-chair, but no body work except 
@ vost. The car could go, and at « 


"peed, although it waa noisy, but the public at 
first regarded it mainly as a subject for ridicule. 
‘The two cylindera were made out of the exhaust 
Pipe of an old ateam engine. 
Searching for Capital 

When he tried to get someone to supply 
capital, in order to equip a factory for making 
his cars, Ford had even greater difficulties. 
People thought his dream of thousands of horse- 
ese ‘carriages speoding along city streets and 
country roads vision of an inventor gone 
mad. “At last, however, he did induce » manu- 
fecturer to Jend him e few thousands, but the 
money waa only handed over after the in- 
ventor had sworn to keep the source of hie 
capital secret, aa the darin; tor had a 
mortal fear of the ridicule that otherwise 
would be showered upon him by his friends. 

But, as all the world knows, Henry Ford 
made an unprecedented fortune for elf, 

Fer Btogrenbies mot insinuated 





TEN MILLION CHAPTERS IN THE STORY OF DEVELOPMENT 


that he could produce horseless car- ° 
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ductions. Mr. Henry Ford ia looking with atlection at Ferd No. 
is gazing with admiration ol 








‘St Ford Nor 10,000,000 


and in the process made fortunes for others. 
Within twenty years he had sold six million 
motor-oars. 

Everything connected with the Ford organ- 
ization is concerned with millions. A year or 
two ago it was stated in the press that the 
firm’s profits for the twelve months were 
£16,000,000, with over £50,000,000 cash in 
hand. 

An Estimate of bis Wealth 

No business has received more advertise- 
ment for nothing, although personally Ford 
shuns newspaper publicity. In America 
& newspaper comes the press that does not 
contain some reference to him. His finano/ai 
affairs are discussed in the public proas with 
amazing freedom. It was recently stated that 
hie income is estimated st £80,000 a day, and 
that if he goes on as he is doing it wil be 
£200,000 a day in ten years’ timet His total 
wealth is estimated ut over £150,000,000. 

Of couree, Mr. Ford does not have this money 
locked up in his office safe. It is invested in 
an enormous business thet has many ramifios- 
tions throughout the whole world, although 
its centre is in Detroit, U.6.A; There is no 
other business like it, for it belongs almost 
entirely to Mr. Ford and his family, and ita 
control is in the manufacturer's own hands. 

A few », during lamp 
in the United States, Mr. Ford found that 
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sales were dropping off, while he had on hand 

millions of pounds’ worth of raw materials, 

cars, and menufactured parts. Tho 

talk’ in business circles was about hard times 

and tightness of money. In many manufec- 
industries trade was coming to a atand- 

still. 

‘The ‘‘ Motor-Car King "' rose to the situation. 
He had 125,000 completed cars on hand. In 
a business of such magnitude as his, it was 
nothing to have cars worth @ million pounds 
travell on goods trains and ships, on the 
way to the dealers. 

Bord took @ hand in the selling end of the 
business, and quickenea the activities of the 
thousands of dealers who handle his product. 
He sto) making parts for @ time, and made 
his stook of parte into cars. He ourteiled pro- 
duction in his factory for = month or two, 
while all over America, and in every other 
country, bis representatives concen on 
selling stock as fast as they could. 

Solving « “Bad Times" Problem 

‘Within four monthe, by sui the activities 
of hia organization to the problem in hand, 
Ford disposed of all hie surplus cars, and in- 
ntoad of having a millstone of dead stock on 
hand, like many other ; Seaneteearer, at that 
thne,'he hed again « mighty sarplus of several 
zaillions in cas! 





Having cleared up this temporary congestion, 
Ford merrily resumed his 01 course 
of making and selling more motor-cars than 





ever before. Like his old ohief, Edison, who 
still his close friend, Ford is also a “ Wizard. 

There is nothing like the Ford works at 
Detroit anywhere else in the whole world. One 
might think that in America, where the nanlti- 

irea are so often the objects of bitter 
criticism, Henry Ford’s stupendous wealth, even 
though it is invested in industry, would 
muke him unpopular. Yet when he was talked 
of as @ possible candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States in 1924, he wae everywhere 
hailed as the most man in America. 

‘The reason is that the American nation looks 
upon Henry Ford as the model employer. He 
has an enormous army of em; ver 
40,000-—and he pays the highest wages in 
America. 

Mr. Ford has often said that the working 
man wants big wages. short hours, snd a reason- 
able assurance of permanent employment. 
‘These things he has given to hix workers with 
@ generous hand, |, added to such funda- 
mentals, osre in sickness, encouragement to 
the ambitious man with new ideas, and many 
other advantages. 

‘More than once Henry Ford has purchased 
and brought within hia organization © concern 

war bie aa in 
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‘One Car Every Seven Seconda 


that was losing money. Instead of beginning 
the new regime, as some would do, by econom- 
izing in wages, Ford has doubled overy worker’ 
wage straight away 

‘He believes that generous—he would call it 
“fair "treatment of this kind in the best 
investment an employer can make. He is oon- 
vinced that it pute a new spirit, as well as 
new life, into the working force. 

‘Of course, every worker in the Ford factory 
has to pull his weight. He has to conform to 
the system: mase production under exact and 
precise and rej organization is the key- 
note of the factory. The embryo car travels 
along and each workman in the line does his 
bit and contributes hie allotment to its build- 
ing with precision and dispatch. It may be 
only the fitting of a bolt or « screw, or the 
lifting of a part into place; whatever it is, he 
has only the fraction of a minute in which to do 
it before the oar passes along to the next worker, 
and another takes its place. As a remlt of 
this organization «= motor-car ia completed 
every seven seconds. 

‘The organization demanded by a concern 
which sells about a million and a quarter cars 
annually is stupendous. Henry Ford owns his 
own forests, iron ore and coal mines, and » 
railway, in order that he may thereby control 
the supply of the raw materials required in 
his motor-car factories. 

Making Money from Waste 

Yet this wonderful man, notwithstanding 
the immensity of his business, is not solely con- 
cerned with big things ; his range includes the 
little things that matter to an extraord' nary 
degree, ‘He makes thousands of pounds annually 

m his floor sweepings ; the by-products from 
hie treatment of the coal ueod’ in’ his blast 
furnaces and boilers often return more money 
than the coal originally cost ; the very branches 
lopped from the forest trees he outs down for 
umber are gathered up and made into wood 
pulp for the manufacture of cardboard. If 
‘one of his workmen is taken ill or requires to 
undergo an operation, he is sent to the Ford 
Hospital. which cost Mr. and Mrs. Ford over © 
million pounds. Should a worker become con- 
sumptive, he is sent to a sanatorium, and his 
‘wages goon ss before until he is better. 

There is nothing of the merciless, money- 

ing autocrat about Henry Ford. Even 
amid the ceaseless hustle of his maas-production 
igotorieg. there in a niche, mot only for the 
ysioally and mentally perfect, but also for 
men who are blind, ‘and those without am ara 
or a leg. 

After a visit to one of his coal mines, Ford 
was heard to say that he would like to arr 
matters so that his colliers could work 
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E RUN LIKE A CLOCK 
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neour ‘timed that a new car 
Below axe scoves of care ready for shipment from 
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their time underground and then have = x0, 
spite in the sha: emmy ent in one 
Sin model fnoterice on thelsutiace. ‘There is a 
story that he once shifted a factory because 
the ‘soot from ita chimney soiled the washing 
which the women of the community had hung 
out to dry. This story, however, must surely 
be a myth, because Ford believes that factory 
amoke is a, terrible waste, and he is not the kind 
of man who blows up the chimney gases and 
carbon that he has paid for. ‘The reform of the 
present wasteful methods of burning cos? is 
one of his pet hobbies. 

In private, Ford is a plain man who leads 
a simple life. He neither drinka nor uses 


TO ABOLISH HARD WORK OM THE 





pnt Ford driving = Fordson tractor. 1 
cont, of the energy that he'srengs, “it 42 waste. mi 
Takes farm price high ant prot 
tobacco in any form. Ho is # sparing eater, 
and often diga fun at friends who aro id of 
the delighta of the table. Hoe finds his pureat 
happiness in his own home. When he takes a 
liday he delights to go into the woods, for 
be is it lover of nature, and hes alwa: 
been a close observer of bird ite, One of the 
closest of his life-long friends was John Bur- 
roughs, the great naturalist. On oue memor- 
able od8asion the late President Harding, Mr. 
Hdison, and Mr. Ford went on « camping 
holidsy to; 7 
One of Ford’s hobbies has been the 
building up of & great collection of relics illus 
trative of American history. He is specially 
attracted by articles of domestic use that have 
become obsolete, and by objects that illustrate 
he development of farm mac! 
fe spent many thousands of ‘pounds in 
restoring to its original condition the Wayside 
Fer Moegrashies act twoteded im 
my 





balleve."" says his father, 
purpose ony. 





_Making the Wortd Better | 


Inn, in Massachusetts, which was immortal 
ized and associated with the 
rebellion that led to the Ameri- 
In sting the 
bulding, wi 
fallen into a ruinous condition, Henry Ford 
not only restored the interior ‘arrangements, 
eyen making » reversion to the original moth 
of Hight place candles, but collected 
fhe aid Fumnithre “which ‘had boon. soattored 
far and wide. A dfather olook, for in- 
stance, which had sold out of the house 
for £2, he recovered at a cost of £200. 
‘When he celebrated the reopening of the 
place with a social gathering and dance, the 
old building presented = ‘most 
ictureaque and quaint appear- 
oar ee 
the place where the rebels 
and drilled 150 
. The Wayside Inn is now a 
of refreahment jor tra- 


Hic Favourite Poet 
Longfellow is Henry 
favourite » and 
poem, “ The Psalm of 
his favourite poom 
Let us, then, be ap and doing, 


With @ hinart for wny fato 
Ses achieving, etl arama 


FARM 


Ford's 





Henry Ford is, naturally, not 
® believer in the absurd ides, 
which had a st one time, 
that a man is too old at forty { 
He was exactly forty himself 
phen he commenced,” in 1003, 

career of unprecedented suc- 
cess as @ manufacturer of motor 
cars. On one occasion he said that a man 
should concern himeelf for the first forty years 
ot his life in making himeelf efficient in his 
chosen business or profession, and then from 
forty onwards concentrate thet efficiency in 
attaining success. 
Sitly Lappy of summing 
= particularly happy wa, ‘up the 
causes which have contributed to his amaxing 
triumph over very real difficulties. His entire 
theory of business is to make the world a better 
place in which to live, and it osmnot be denied 
that he bes materially contributed towards 
thet end in = number of ways. is a 
vinced as was Carlyle that the one and only 
permanent foundation on which to build is 
work. ink money first, he declares, 
brings on fear of failure, which ie fatal. When 
he worked on his first motor car he was an 
engincer and machinist at a wage which 
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Some Good in Every Mea HENRY FORD 
English money to £9 a month. riches with his workere, for it haa alwaya been 
He exhausted the hours of spare time in ex. his not to enrich himself with his 
peciments, and every Sai ‘y night never ite, but to put theee ite back into his 
went to bed et all. thus enriching, the enormons entor- 
prises associnted with name, giving 
which he has proved time and time Yorkers Righor wages and fower’ hours,” pro. 
that it does not pey to hurry, that a business viding employment for more bread-winners 
epeht to start email and build itelf up out and reducing the selling price of his product 
of earnings, and that there is some good still further. No sich man has ever put his 
in every a Provided he geta a chance. riches to better or more Beneficent per 
Jeast con. ny ‘ord does not 
tive ok them, and ENTOR AxD MAM OF musinEss wow that ail not 
has = strong aversl % are equal, wuse no 
to the humdrum. For Ty two things in nature 
ere alike. Even in the 
matter of his own stand- 
ardised sare, which are 
2 yi @ to be as simi- 
x r ty S lar as two peas, thero 
to improve to-day what . ; r g “We have men,” he 
wns seeped a8 perfect says, ‘who have driven 
yesterday. hundreds, and in some 
y cases thousends, of 
Fords, and they say that 
no two ever act pre- 
cisely the same—that, if 
they should drive a new 
ear for an hour or even 
lees and then the car 
were mixed with a 
bunch of other new 
ones, also cach driven 
for 5 single hour and 
under the same con- 
ditions, that although 
they could not 
the car they had 
driving merely by look- 
ing at it, they could do 
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7 Haory Ford, whee ruling maim ts 
=: ‘O° Tia ere sorte the worl! 


. 
‘Ir = mann wants lelaure and gets it—then he 
to compinin. But be cannot have both 





. as: Pa corred who are soxtous 
succeed ii , ttience often loses the 
foo “Hiard work and elertness, he wows, are 


remulte of work. Worth far more than sensational brilliance, 


lenry Ford raordin: arn and they will eventually win provided their 
ot "an Yimamaeneely “rich mama whoo poseencr 3 Bian, the stamina to Gndare, |“ Bia 

ites hearts of the poor. ent. jecesnity move slowly a1 
‘His is na populares ho ia sob Heistheacknow- centiously. The young man with ambition 
edged ‘of the obeap motor car, which, ought to take = long lock ahead and leave an 
c ‘ite usefalness in business, has ample margin of time for things to happen. 
what in «till considered « luxury within (Gee + My Life and Work.” by Henry Foed and Semuet 


the reach of millions of ordinary folk.” He has Crowther, “ Henry Ford." by the Hev. William L. Stidger, 
succeeded in e wonderful degree in sharing bis aad.“ ‘The New Fienry Ford.” by Allen L. Benson.) 
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EXPERIMENT IN A FOREST 
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R. L. STEVENSON 


An IMMORTAL TELLER of TALES 


Robert Louis Stevenson's Noble Struggle to outwit Death while He Wrote Stories 
of High Romance and Brave Adventure 


WITH shirts torn o 
blackened faces an: 


that the pleasant land of 
California knows—Fire. 

Just as the last fine picoo 
of timber to complete the band 
of emptiness crashed to the 

und, a hoarse cry came 

7m the parched throat of 
one who had walked round to 
indward of the flames. 

“Lookt Look! Another 
fire!” 

‘Up into the sky, a short dis- 
tance from where they were 
standing, a cloud of smoke 
became darker each minute. 
One glance was sufficient, and 
then the little army of ‘men 
seized their axes again and 
ran through tho trees, ur 
their and aching lim! 

Reaching 
ight met their ntartled gaze. 

lazing and crac away, 
while = tall figure ine velve: 
teen jacket was’ beating fran- 
tically at the smoking under- 

with a stick. The 
band of fire-fighters daahed to 
the rescue and soon the two 
doomed trees were out to the 
ground and the flames gradu- 
ally got under control. 

Yt “was then, and then only, 
that they turned for explana- 
tion to the tall man in the 
velveteen jacket. They were 
impatient. How had the fire 
atarted?t What was the 

doing there 7 

‘In one terrible moment they 
found the apparent answer to 
all their queries. Lying at the 
feet of the tali st: was 
@ box of matches open, 
with some of its contents 





scattered round about in damning evidence. 

mereniger souiab have att ta ee aah 
deliberatel: The thought seemed to flash 
through the men’s brains st once. 
made # blind rush and clawed at him 


‘The 


frantic hands. 





nat the throat, 
eeorshed hair, the 
Mant Kittle band of men in the forest were 
Bghting the most relontiess and terrible enemy, 


to losin, 
ever di 
verse an 


MRS. THOMAS STEVENSON 


to a new energy. had applied the 
the scene of the disaster, # strange 


‘Two ‘trees were plainly shows 
IN UNFAMILIAR GUISE 


Eo 4 


This incident 










It was then that the world came very near 
one of the greatest writera that have 

ighted children and grown-upe with 
Prose. He was on the brink of 


eternity: but fortunately the 
men listened to his explana- 
tions and spared the famoun 
writer's life. 

It transpired that Steven- 
ton, who was on a visit to 
California, had been rumin- 
ating on the cause of the rapid 
spread of forest fires. Ha 
came to the conclusion that 
the fire’s progress was helped 
by the clinging moss which 
grew profunely on most of the 
timber. Unthinking of what 
might be the consequences 
if hia theory was right, the 
dreamer of “beautiful dreams 
had pulled the matches from 
his pocket, and striking one 
flame to the moss. 
in the life of the great man 
how caaily he was carried 
away by his dreams so that 
the realities and responsibilities 
of life would become dwarfed 
and the make-believe would 
stand out strong sgainst the 
concrete. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was 
born in Edinburgh in the 
year 1850, during the sad- 
dest month of the year—No- 
yerber—and on the thirteenth 
day. His heart scoms to have 
been endowed with all the sun- 
shine and warmth that was 
@enied him on his birthday. 

R. L. 8., a8 all the world now 
loves to call him, came of 
true old Scottish stock. From 
his well-beloved mother he re- 
ceived his sweet kindlinoss of 
spirit, and from his father all 
the romantic and artistic ele- 
ments that eventually led the 


young man to throw up engineering and to 

follow the profession of the 
‘Two and a half 

the little family of three moved trom 8 Howard 

Place to 1 Inverleith Terrace, but the change 


pen. 
the 


after the birth of R.L.8. 


was not beneficial to the health of the child, 


dad in the Greene see ae) 





Le... sTEvVENSON 


who had been weakened considerably by 2 


attack of croup 2 little time 
birthday. The illness bro 
other muladies in ita wake. 


year went by without Stevenson having to 


meny deya in bed, kept 
ore by attao Pneumonia, 
bronchitis, feverish colds and 
various other ilineasea which 
followed in rapid succession. 
‘Throughout all thee triais, 
young Louis maintained his 
Aweetneas of ition. 
Lying in bed he would invent 
new gamen to play in the 
“land of the counterpene "— 
the land which he im- 
mortaliced in some of hia beat- 
known veraes. 
‘The house at Inverleith 
Terrace was found to be damp 
and dangerous to his health, 
80 once more the family 
moved, this time to No. 17 
Heriot’ Row, which was _des- 
iined to be their home in Edin. 
burgh for thirty years. 


‘Louis’ life was greatly influenced and 
by the moral teachings which he receiv. 
Cunningham—or 

“Cummie,” as he called her—and his parents. 


from his nurse, Alison 
How careful the nurse waa to 
pee thst her charge should 
read only those things which 
would uplift and enlighten his 
keenly receptive mind, can be 
seen in a few words written by 
R. L. 8. himself : 


I wan brought up on Cassell's 
Family Paper, but the lady who waa 
Kind enongh to read the tales aloud 
to me was subject to sharp attacks 
Of conscience. She took the Family 
Paper on confidence; the tales { 
contained being Family Tales, not 
Bovel. But every mow and then, 
nomething would occur to alarm 
her finer sense; she would express 
‘= well-grounded fear that the current 
fiction wan “‘going to turn out « 
reqnlar novel," and the Fe 

Paper, with my ploos approval. 
would’ be dropped. "Yet neither abe 
nor I ware wholly stoical; and when 
Saturday came roond, we would 
atudy the windows of the stationer 


and ixy to Pick out of aubecequent woodoute and their = boy 
jegends the furtliee adventures of Cur Lavourites. When 

‘Towards the end of 1856 Louis experienced es 
hin first to be an author. David 





children and nephews for the beat i 





THR NOVELIST’S WIFE 





‘Mrs. Osbourne, whom. Stevenson marie: 
in 1880. 


led 
‘both 


LAW BEFORE LETTERS 


MON SSsdind tor tet Soot Bar 





tae to hie 
novel was 


and also when 

‘The stories, wherein can be traced the hand 
of the youthful editor, show # pen which even 
then hed 2 remarkeble aptitude for telling 


‘earnings to be an Author | 


was allowed to dictate his version to his mother, 


‘siter hi’esoond and for the which he took over the task 
it @ train of fowas aerdod' special price, From that time 
was not a it was the boy’s ambition to become an author. 


Louis’ school life was one long period of 


interruptions. His health pre. 
vented him frotn ot. 
tendance. One day would 
be down with a cold and the 
next day the cold would have 
developed into a farther ohill. 

For one term while his 
mother was abroad, Louis waa 
sent to a boarding school at 
Spring Grove, Isleworth, 
but in 1864 he 


attending zaicly 
rest , till he was. 
oargh “University 
Sires years Inter, 
At ‘an early period Steven- 
von felt the call of Literature 
strong upon him. He was per- 
petually bringing out maga- 
zines while he was at home 


at school. 


daring adventures plentifully 
besprinkled with thrills. One 
story was called, almost in o 
sense prophetically, _“‘ ‘The 
Wreckers,” and givos a descrip- 
tion of two men standing on 
the shore of North Berwiok : 





of ‘come of his writings i i 

He hed worked on = novel’ dealing? wit 

Pentland’ Rising. ‘Though the b 
destroyed, 


|, his studies were issued 


Moses. Not being able to write easily, Toule anonymously in pamphiet form in 1866, en- 
fuded Im the Groupe see ae: @ feeex 
26 
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im @ Diving Dress 


titled, “‘ The Pentland Rising: » Page of His- 
tory, 1686." Hin father bought in most of the 
20] that were printed. 
on the time came for Stevenaon to leave 
school there was no doubt whatever in 
father’s mind that Louis was going to become 
just such a famous lighthouse and harbour en- 
i as he waa himself. Aci ly, the 
next three and o half years were spent in fitting 
the young man in readiness for his szeyp 
future profeasion. 

‘Besides attending the University 
et Edinburgh to try and obtain hia 
Science degree, Stevenson took a 
practical course in the subject by 
Boing through the “ shope ” on the 
harbour side. He entered into his 
‘work eo thoroughly that he felt he 
Inust gain first-hand knowlodge of hin 
tasks. This led him to make « do- 
soont at Wiok in a diving dress 20 as 
to appreciate a diver's difficulties. 

Stevenson as an Engineer 

In May, 1871, Stevenson read be- 
fore the Royal’ Scottish Society of 
Arts hie first, and as it tr y 
hia only contribution to the literature 
of hin ‘profession. Yt was called “A 
New Form of Intermittent Light.” 
Twelve days afterwards he reached 
% great turnh + in his life. 
He told his father that he felt he 
could no longer study to become an 
engineor—his heart wes fixed on 
authorship. It must have been a 
terrible blow to Thomas Stevenson, 
for the family had been engi for 
generations, but he knew thet it 
would be fatal to force = distasteful 
cocupation on his son, so the boy 
wea granted his wish. “He gave up 

and turned his sttention 











that Inter on his only profession was 
thet of a “failed author. 


Stevenson spent some time in = lawyer's 
office_after he had passed the preliminary 
examination for the Ber, and from the diary 
which he at that time one can learn how 
hateful the dull routine of office life must have 
been to his soul, which above all craved for 
freedom and open spaces. a 

Some of hia holideys he tin Germany, 
and a is tour in the Black Forest evi 
dently inspired bim with the desire for more 
tramps sbroad. One notable result 

‘Travels with « Donkey,” 2 deeoription of = 
journey through the Cevennes. 
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In the evening It was the great author's custem te read to 


R. L. STEVENSON 
When he waa twenty-three Stevenson met 
two friends who were destined to be of great 
help to him in his climb to fame. One was 
‘Mrs. Sitwell, whose deeth ocousred in 1924, and 
the other was Mr. (laver Sir) Sidney Colvin, 
who had heen elected Slade Professor of Fine 
Art in the University, and who wae aiterwards 
to marry the former. Stevenson now seemed 
te be surrounded by friends, a state of affaira 


NSOW FSADING TO HIS SERVANTS AT VAILIMA 





household 
Or play to the company on hie Aute. 


for which he had always longed. Once he 
had written down the chief desires of his 
heart. They were: “First, good health ; 
secondly, # small competence; and thirdly, O 
Du Lieber -Gott ! friends !"" 

Forced to Become « Wanderer 
With a medical man’s pronouncement that 

Stevenson must go south to France, he 
entered on the period of hia life when he was 
to become @ wanderer. ‘' Ordered South,” 
which he wrote efter receiving Dr. Clark's 
advice, sets forth the feelings of the authar, 
forced to leave his beloved native land. 

nthe Groene see setoties Inger: 
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NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, 


RL. STEVENSON 


Mout of hia time up to 1878 was spent between 


France, London, and Edinb 


he began to start writing fiction. At the 
rat bool, ‘an 
, was published, and he then 


of twenty-eight bis first 
Inland Voyage. 
started his first serial 
Weations, the * New Are! 
Nights ’" and “ Picturesque 
Notes on Edinburgh.” Soon 
hia reputation as a writer 
with a good style to 
grow, and he dew him- 
self to this purenit. He was 
fast making his mark in the 
literary world. 

In August, 1879, Steven- 
gon sailed from London to 
‘New York, and from thence 
went to ‘California, where 
he met Mrs. Osbourne, the 
‘woman who waa to play such 
«= great pert in his life. He 
married her in_the following 
year at San Francisco, and 
{hun gained for himself a 
kindly, loving helpmate. 

‘His “weak chest and the 
fear of consumption led 
Stevenson to week safety in 
the climate of the Alps, the 
Riviera, Bournemoutl 
‘At laat, he decided to try 


ub- 


@ cruise among the South 
nearly 

years. ‘The novel- 

ist was particu- 

larly charmed 

with Upolu, one 

ot the most im- 


portant of the 
mean — islands. 
Here, on the hills, 
three miles inland 
from the chief 
town of Apia, 
Stevenson made 
his home and 
called it Vailims, 
the Samoan name 
for five waters, on 
account of ite situ- 
ation. 

entirely made of 
wood, waa com- 


and the United States. 
the climate of the 
South Seas, and in June, 1888, he set out on December 3, 
feeling better and wae talking about m lecture 


Stavenson’s grave on the summit 


the native 


, and gradually ent. 


entitled served in the 


TUSITALA 


‘Tusitals, the “Teller of Tales.” aa the in- 


habitants of Upolu called Stevenson. 


Sea Islands that 


“HERE HE LIBS WHERE HE LONGED TO BE” 


‘of Mount Va 
‘natives cut a path a= they had fone to 


fortably furnished, and half a dozen native 
servants administered to the needs of the 
household. Stevenson tried the experiment of 


servants a pride 


In the evening, after a substantial meal 


The birthde: 
November, 18% 


je howe. 





in the South Seas | 
in domestio 


large hall—at which meal ov« 
Servant attended—plans would be discussed, 


or Stevenson would read or 
play to the company on his 
flute, an instrument of which. 
he was very fond. 

All the ‘natives on the 
island reepected “* Tusitala " 
or the “Teller of Tales,” 
as they called Stevenson, 
and well he deserved their 
respect. During the troub: 
lous times when the govern- 
ment of the South Sea 
Islands was questioned and 
native unrest was rife, Ste- 
venson did all he could to 

t to the world the case 
of the Samoans. He was 
chivalrous, and the natives 
did not forget his kindness 
to them. They did him the 
greatest honour they could 
conceive, ‘They cleared and 
made « roadway up to his 
house for him and o: it the 
“Road of the LovingHeart.”” 

feast held in his Honsan in 


, proved to be the Inst. 
Stevenson, 


who said be was 


tour in America, 
went ovt on the 
Yerends, to help 
in w prepare 
the evening meal. 
Suddenly he cried, 
“What's that ? 
and clasped his 
head in his hands. 
“Do I look 
atrange?” he 
asked. “The mo- 
ment after he had 
sunk on his 
imecs. In » few 
hours Tusitela had 
found! ‘rest from 
his wanderings. 
Azaong the most 


popular of Steven— 
‘of 


ranning bis household on « clan system of 
government, and endeavoured to instil into 
Fee Mosranstes nee fncinded t= the Greuns 


[Sec “‘ Lives“ by Hf. B. Ralldon, @. 
Black; aud 1, C. Comford, snd Stevenson’ 
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GEGIL JOHN RHODES 


A MODERN MAN’S NAME on an ANCIENT MAP 


Cecil John Rhodes, who left E: 


A days with a Dutch farmer in 
the vicinity (berley, South Africa, over 
the purchase of a pump. ‘The farmer declared 
that he wanted the pump for himself, but the 
determined young mun hung round and kept 
on bidding igher. At last the farmer, in 0: 


to got rid of his unwanted oustomer, mentioned 
a out al ion to the val 
of the pump. "To™ his Mea 


astonishment the young 
man closed at once and 
bere off his prize in great 
glee. 

‘The reckless bargainer 
was Cooil Rhodes," then 
twenty-three years of age 
and olready in a fair way 
to the making of a fortune. 
He needed the pump 
‘urgently in order to clear 
the De Beers diamond 
mines of water. Alth 
he had been one of 
first to join in the great 
rush to the Kimberl 
diamond fields of 1870, 
he saw that, for the time 
being at any rate, there 
‘was more money to be 
made out of helping other 
prospectors to work their 
‘mines. 

‘This story of the pump 
has a sequel which throws much light upon 
‘the character of the thful fortune-hunter 
who bad already dreamed of a world-wide 
British Empire. Labour was scarce, and 
Rhodes decided to work the pump all night 
with the assistance of his partners. He took 
first turn with the engine himeelf at the bottom 
of the mine. 

One of the remained at the edge of 
the mine to watch for the flow of water. Some 
time , and to his surprise no water came. 
Looking down he could ses Rhodes pacing to 
and fro, as though absorbed in thi t. 
Suddenly there was a terrific explosion. © 
er had burst. Rhodes, in his preoceups- 
tion, had neglected to fill the boiler with water. 

‘The adventurous young colonist. had plenty 
of material with which to exercise his mind, 
ay from the dream which he never forgot. 

ere were the thirty-nine Articles to be 
mastered in preparation for his next examine- 








THE EMPIRE-MAKER AS A YOUTH 


This portrait of Cecil Rhodes was taken about the 
time when he left Mertiordshire for South Afsicn. 


facteded Im the 


land for Durban as a Weakling seckis Health, 
nd Lived te Wha has Kame on the Map of “Africa eee 


YOUNG Englishman once spent several tion when health and opportunity 

















ited 
his return to Oxford, and there were ali sorts of 
plans to be worked out for the foundation of 
that wealth without which he knew that his 
dream could not be realized. 

Already his experiences hed rivalled in ro- 
mantic interest the early lives of the great 
Empire builders. Born on the 6th July, 1853, 
in a quict vicarage at Bishop Stortford, he 

was early threatened with 

consumption and heart 
trouble. At the age of 
seventeon he nailed for 
Natal to join an elder 
brother who hed already 
started a cotton eatate. 
Working under diffioult 
conditions, the partners 
won moderate success. 
“They told me I couldn't 
grow cotton,” Rhodes ex- 
claimed years later, when 
inting to the fact that 

y placing their plants in 
rows sight. inches 
instead of the uauel four, 
he and his brother won 
the second prize at an 
agricultural show. 

‘Rhodes early saw that 
an uneducated colonist 
was not likely to rise 
very far above the rank 
and file. During the next 
eight years he led a strange double life, spend- 
ing a few months each year in the sequestered 
cloisters of Oriel College, Oxford, attired in 
cap and gown, and the remainder of his time 
under the broiling tropical sun that beat down 
on the barren wastes of the Kimberley diamond 
fields. Here, dressed in flannels, shrunken by 
rongh washing and stained with alluvial de- 
posits, he directed the aharp-eyed Kaffir boys 
who sifted the earth for diamonds. 

While on one of his visits to England he 
called on the specialist who had ordered him 
to Afrioa, his object being to express gratitude 
for the advice that had saved his life. The 
specialist had died meanwhile, but Rhodes 
was received by his son, who looked up his 
father’s case and found an entry, 
“Cecil John Rhodes.” “It cannot be you,” 
he said, “because my father has marked 
against the case, ‘Cannot live more than 
Grenps see detatted Index 


CECIL JOHN RHODES 


Rhodes returned to Africa and- joined with 
eleven others, some of whom were his old 
school fellows, in the purchase of claims in the 
De Beers mine. Keeping his vision of a British 
Africa from Cape to Cairo constantly before 
him, he used every resource with which to in- 
fluence capital, and eventually succeeded in 
enlisting the eid of the Rothschilds. 

growing power conflict with a man 
who called himself Barney Barnato, but whose 
real name was Barnett Isaacs. This man, who 
waa almost as brilliant a prospector as 
but lacked the great purpose which inspired 
the latter, had developed s mine at Kimberley. 


THE TRRRITORY WE NAMED AFTER RHODES YOU must have your way. 





Com, 


tition between the two concerns became 

ly more acute, and it was inevitable that 

sooner or later one must ebsorb the other. 
Rhodes played his ocsrds with consummate 


alill. 
mine, and so acquired a steadily increasing 
interest in the opposition concern. Whenever 
Barnsto bought a new mine, Rhodes offered 
2 tempting price for the shares. Bernato could 
not resist the bait, and he did not at first fully 
realize what was happening. 

There came a day when Rhodes, having 
purchased an enormous French concession, 
Xemporarily over-reached himself. He waa now 
at the mercy nate, who promptly made 
an offer for sll the diamonds in the De Beers’ 
stock. Rhodes was plisced in » tight corner. 

‘When Barnato and his directors arrived to 


‘He began to buy shares in the Kimberley 


Friendship with Gordes _] 


view the stock, Khodes insisted upon having 
all the diamonds poured out into # barrel. 
Barnato saw no harm in the proposal and con- 
sented. But there were 200 varieties of dis- 
monds in the barrel, and to sort these out took 
many weeks, during which the scarcity of dia- 
monds created an enormous demand, and the 
De Beers Company scored heavily. 

After many more tussles the heads of the two 
great concerns sat round a table and discussod 
the situation. The conference lasted all night 
and Rhodes gained his point. At 4 on. 
Bernato said to him, “ You have a fancy for 
building an Empire in the north, and T suppose 

* ‘The con- 
solidation of the two concerns yielded 
Rhodes a profit of £500,000, which he 
devoted to the creation of Rhodesia. 

Rhodes und Queen Victoria 

While on a visit to Windsor Castle, 
Rhodes was aaked by Queen Victoria 
what he was doing in Africa. ‘* Extend. 
ing your Mojesty’s dominions, Madam, 
he replied. He became Primo Minister 


of the Cape Colony, and for many 
qeers peed genius for compromise in 
effort to conciliate both President 


Kruger and Lo Bengula, the, Matebele 
Shodes playa ea iesportant party pat 
les played an nt > 
an end "to ‘his politicel oaresr..” But 
nothing ever turned him aside trom his 
Burpose of dev: all his wealth to the 

evelopment of a civilized Africa. 

An old Dutch settler had once told 
Rhodes that the key to Africa Iny in tho 
so-called republics of Goshen and Stolla- 
land. Investigation showed that those 
districts were overrun by freebooters 
and concession hunters, and that the 
boundaries were ill-defined. Rhodes 

urged annexation in the interests of the 
coloniste, but he could not then persuade the 
government that here was the great roadway 
to northern expansion and Federal Union. 
He bad, however, seen the problem, and wes 
content to await a further opportunity. 

At this time the Basutos were giving much 
trouble in ‘Bechuenaland, and in 1982 
* Chinese ” Gordon was sent out to quell the 
insurrection. Rhodes had an intimate know- 
ledge of the natives, and was able to render 
great assistance. The latter, with 
iti called a “ piteo”™ or 


characteristic boldness, 
mecting of the Basnto chiefa, and 
faranguod thon! in the name of the Groat White 
Queen. 
You are doing »”* Rhodes warned the 


future hero of Khartum. ‘You are letting 
these people make « grave mistake. They take 
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RELIEVED BY FRENCH 
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SECIL JOHN RHODES 


for the Great Man, and pay no attention to 
uer, whereas you are only in his émployment.”* 
Sauer was the Cape Secretary for native affairs, 
and Rhodes was astute enough to see the danger 
of undermining his influence. 
At the next piteo Gordon told the chiefs that 
Sauer was “the Great Man whom must 
trust. “I did it,” he told Rhodes, “ because 
it was the right thing; but it was hard, very 
hard.” A strong friendship sprang up between 
the two men, and Rhodes very nearly went 
with Gordon to Khartum. When he beard of 
the tragic fate of his friend he said, “ I am sorry 
I was not with him.” 

Rhodes, now enormously rich, financed an 
expedition into Mashonaland. The pioneers, 
numbering 1,000 picked men and with # cara- 
van of 80 wagons, advanced perilously through 
400 miles of bush and desert, menaced on the 
one aide by Boer freebooters ‘and on the other 








‘The quiet vicarage at Bishop Stortford, where Rhodes wan porn on 
the 5th July. 1853. 


by the fierce Lo , who sent repeated 
ultimatums that the white men must come no 
farther. But not a shot was fired, and on the 
llth September, 1890, the Union Jack was 
hoisted on the site of the present Salisbury. 
A town and fort were built, and Rhodes schieved 
his firet great triumph. 

‘After this Rhodes obtained # charter from the 
British Government to continue the work 
which resulted in the addition of three quarters 
of a million miles to the Empire. But the 

with the Matabele was long and coatly. 
Lo Proved bimeelf « cunning sdversary, 
or ile he took every advantage of the 
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WHERE THR FOUNDER OF RHODESIA WAS BORN 


faded tn the Ore: 


The Struggie with Lo Bengula 


presence of the white man to fill his coffers 
with gold, he secretly sanction. d raids in which 
his chiefs exercised to the full their diabolical 
cruelty and bicod-lust. 
In his Msshonaland cam; Rhodes was 
greatly helped by Dr. Starr Jameeon, whose ad- 
Ziratlon for the great Empire bulldec amounted 
to hero-worship. Jameson was absolutely 
‘bound by the marvellous planning genius, 
undefeatable resource energy of his 
. For Rhodes’ sake he gave up 4 first- 
Slasa’ medicel. ice in Kimberley, and he 
willingly the amenities of town life 
in order to rough it in the wilds of central Africa. 
It was Jameson who finally sootched the 





intrepid and unscrupulous Lo . Three 
times the dapper Httle doctor journeyed inte 
the interior in # wagon, and endeavoured, 
with the of gifts that included 





opera 
hata, to bring the chief to reason. 
One of these i ws is recorded by 
Mr, Seymour Fort in his life of Dr. 
Jameson. “* After two days spent in vain 
at the king's kraal, Dr. Jameson. 
to leave the next morning at da; i 
but "before starting, ue a final ellorly ho 
went to Lo eto aay good-bye. ‘The 
door of the ol hut was in two por- 
tions, an upper sade lower, and leanin; 
over the lower half he had his last ‘and 
final interview. The old was stark 
naked and somewhat agitated——his mass 
of dark-coloured fiesh moving restleasly 
up and down within the dim, uncertain 
light of the hut. ‘Well, King,’ said 
jameson, ‘as you will not confirm your 
Sap reg piife ean neat e ee X shall 
ing my white impi, and if necessary we 
‘sgh Lo Bongula replied, ‘I never 
Fofused the road to you and’ to your 
impi.’"" ‘This was untrue. 

At Beirs, Jameson lost moat of his 
clothes during = hot engagement, end 
endured days of exposure to the broiling 
sun, bia sufferings being wated by 
the deadly tsetse ays ‘while fever con- 
stantly threetened him. Rhodes, busy with 
hie ministerial duties at Cape Town, could 
only a! to pay flying visits to the scone 
of ‘operations. One ‘word of encouragement 
was sufficient to restore Jameson’s spirite, 
which were often sorely tried by the ardours 
and delays of the campaign. 

In their joint enterprises, it was Rhodes who 

the cool reason, and who never lost 

aight of the ultimate object ; while Jameson, 

more fiery and impulsive by nature, carried out 

Sis briltiont sbieniahen, end fneptred the mustley 
who ji together: 


te 
the "Uses wear jack. The men who fooghe for 
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Dr. Jameson's Surprise 





‘The gun, which was called “Long Cecil,” 
Rhodes had, it is true, little to lose ; they were 
mostly adventurers who had strayed far from 
their homes in search af gold or treding oppor. 
tunities. On the other hand, once they 
embraced the cause for which Rhodes fought, 
they became imbued with the romantic Rho- 
desian spirit. 

‘The war culminated in # fierce engagement 
on the 25th October, 1893, between 900 men of 
the Charter and 5,600 Matebele armed with 
Fiflos aa woll as gawagain. | Aftor repulsing throc 
furious the little band of pioneers 
guined the upper hand. Lobengula fled and 
wae never heard of again. 


Ambition before Picasure 
“It was Jameson who first entered: Bulaweyo, 
acting in the humble capacity of scout in 


own detachment. While searching about in 
the ruined and deserted kraal for some sign of 
life, he suddenly found himeclf face to face with 
Rhodes, who, unknown to anybody, had has- 
tened to the scene of victory. The two men 
did not even shake hands. Instantly they 
plunged into a discussion of now plans. 
Rhodesia was now taking definite shaj 

and colonists settled in the growing township 
free from fear of the Matabele. Rhodes 
turned his attention to the population of 
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GECIL JOHN RHODES 


RHODES AT THE SIEGE OF KIMBERLEY DURING THE BOER WAR 


FISERs: and the tools used nad 





Africa as a whole, and when he was not 
trying to keep the German Kaiser from landing 
arms at Delagoa Bay, he was negotiating with 
President Kruger, the shrewdest of adversaries. 
said Rhodes, on another ocoa- 
“never makes ao mistake. 

disciple did make « mistake, although his 
dieeipte "a to great lengths in his efforts to 
exonerate both ef them from the consequences, 

Uitianders Regarded with Suspicion 

Foreigners of deecription had flocked to 
the Tranavaal since the and diamond dis- 
coveries, and these became known a6 Uitlanders. 
The Boers regarded. then with suspicion, 
and permitted them no rights within the re: 
public. Among the Uitlanders were many 
people of British birth, and on one occasion 
the Boers commandeered these for the purpose 
of quelling » native rebellion. 

‘This led to sn outcry, and Krager was forced 
to extend “‘ most favoured nation ” privileges 
to British colonists. But the grievance of the 
Uitlanders as 2 whole increased, and in August, 
1895, they put forth a petition, which was ro- 
jected by the Boer republic. 

‘An appeal was made to Rhodes in hie capa- 
ry of the I t mine-owner in the country. 
Asa large number of the Uitiandets were his own 
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CECIL JOHN RHODES 
employece, Rhodes could not ignore their claim 














upon his influence, but he was undoubtedly 
drawn farther into the subsequent proceedings 
than he originally intended. The conspiracy 
against the Boer republic that followed was 
entirely organized by Dr. Jameson. 

‘Without waiting for final instructions from 
Rhodes, Jamcson boldly advanced into the 
Transvaal with a force of 500 men and was 
ignominiously defeated. 

The raid aroused world-wide indignation, 
and the German Emperor sent his famous 
telegram of sympathy to Kruger. Rhodes re- 





THE PORTUNS-HUNTER WHO READ THE CLASSICS 





signed his F 
England, fully expecting to be placed in prison. 
He could not escape implication, but he made it 
clear that he had never any intention of over- 
throwing the Boer republic, and that his real 
motive wee merely to support the Uitlanders 


. You aight very fairly ask," he said, 
Rhodesia has cost us. You heve a share 
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‘The Jameson Raid 


capital of £2,000,000, and you heve a deben- 
ture debt you have paid for the one hundred 
miles of railway in the Crown Col ‘of Beohu- 
analand. You have 1,400 miles of telegraph, 
you have built magistrates’ courts in the whole 
of your territory, you have civilized towns in 
five or six different parte, and you have the 

‘Broken in health and spirits, Rhodes retired 
to his mansion, Groote Schuur, and lived for 
some time like a hermit. He knew, however, 
that he was not dishonoured in the country 
that he loved and wished to make British. 
‘At the time of the raid, « friend 
called and, found him | seated 
amongst a litter of telegrams, 
which he had not replied. ‘The 
friend inquired the reason. “ Read. 
them,” said Rbodes, “and then 
you will understand.” The friend 
did 20, and found that the majority 
of them were from Dutch’ sup- 
porters declaring their continued 
allegiance, conditional upon his 
disavowal of the Jameson raid. 

In 1896 another Matabele re- 
belion threatened the safety of 
Rhodesia. The chiefs, who had 
remained hidden in the Matop) 
Hille aince the fail of Lobengula, 
gathered together and made raids 
upon the es. A. force of 600 
men raised by the British South 
Africa Company went into action, 
but Rhodes was determined this 
time to avoid a long and costly 





pease 
egotiations with the hot-blooded 
Matabele, he left the and 
advanced, alone, to within a few 
miles of the enemy. Here he 
pitched his tent and calmly awaited 
developments. At any moment 
he might have been assagaied by 
wandering Matabele. 

But it was the old chiefs for 
whom Rhodes waited, and he knew 
that if he could persuade them to 
come out from their retreats, he would 
them to reason. For aix weeks he rem: 
at Perilous post before one of them, Old 
Babyan by name, paid him a visi 

A wordy duel took place between the eus- 
picious old chief, who knew the power of the 
Great White Queen, and the fearless English- 
man. Rhodes understood the Matabele Jan. 
guage perfectly. The debate lasted days and 


fete 
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Feeting Like Job 





Groote Schuur, the Eeautiful realdence of Ceci! 


nights, and at lest Babyan, warmed by extra 
blankets at night, and softened by food 
and drink, agreed to sond for the i 
in order that a big “indaba,” or consultation, 
might be held. 
At the conclusion of this Rhodes said, “ Now, 
for the future, is it peace or wart" The ohiefs 
lied, “* We give you one word : it is peace.” 
few exceptions this bond was kept. 
Rnodee’ Strange Mistake 
One of the strangest mistakes in Rhodes’ 
life was his disbelief that Kruger would fight 
- Great Britain. The clouds had been gathering 
for years, but Rhodes repeat declared that 
there was no danger of war. haps it wes 
something that he dared not contemplate, 
for by time, al he had ac 
meny of his idegis, he had tasted plenty of the 
bitterness of life. "When Baden-Powell visited 
him three years before the outbreak of the 
South African War of 1899-1902, the Empire- 
maker 2&3 ized for not being able to offer 
his accommodation at Schuur, 
which, with ite valuable collection of pictures 
and furniture, bad been burnt to the ground. 
Providence,” he said, “ has not been very kind 
to me this year: What with Jameson's raid. 








‘i 








rebellion, , Finderpest, and now my 
house barat, I feel like Job, all but the 


‘When the war broke out Rhodes imme- 
distely ontrained for Kimberley, where, as an 
employer of labour on a vast sosle:he had respon- 
sibilities to face. He arrived only just in time. 

wer & 





Rhades at the foot of Table Mountain. 
Prime Ministers of the Union of South Africa. 
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He left 1¢ ad @ residence for 


for the Boers were fast closing in on the town. 
‘The great danger during the siege was that of 
starvation, the mining population numbering 
45,000 white and coloured people. Once 4 
became known that Rhodes was in Kimberley 
the Boers redoubled their efforte to take the 
town. 

Rhodes dominated the proceedings and fin- 
anced all the necessary arrangements, including 
a soup kitchen thet fed 10,000, people daily. 
‘A big gun, named “Long Cecil,” was made in 
the De Beers workshops ond soon sent heavy 
shells “with C. J. Rhodes’ complimente” 
into the Boer camps. The Boers retaliated 
with a Gin. Creusot, and much damage was 
done. Rhodes, however, proved equal to the 
occasion, He opened the De Beers mines and 
sheltered 2,500 people beneath tho ground, 

Overworked tor Years 

His strenuous efforts during the siege finally 
shattered an iron constitution that had been 
overworked for years, and he retired to Groote 
Schuur, now rebuilt.’ Here he devoted extra- 
ordinary pains to the library, and it was bis 
wish thet, after his death, the should, 
be used by South African’ aa their 
residence. 

‘Years before, while on his trek from bia 
brother's cotton farm to the diamond fields, 
Rhodes hed taken with him copice of the 
classics, and he never forgot the value of those 
studies undertaken under difficulties. He was 
as familiar with the works of the old Greek 
thinkers, and Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
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CECIL JOHN RHODES 


the Roman Empire,” as he was with allavial 
deposits and the habits of the Matabele. 

profound had been the influence of Gibbon 
upon the man whose business it wae to t 
@ great Empire from decline, that when he 
game to complete the library at Groote Schuur 
he decided to embark upon ® colossal under- 
taking. He arranged for all the authorities 
used “by 


Gibbon in writing his history to be 
translated and bound into separate volumes. 
Thus Groote 
Schuur _became 180 LITTLE DONR, 
on enduring 
monument to the 
glory of two 
great Exopires. 
The storics of 
Rhodes’ _gener- 
osity are legion. 
Old campaignors 
who had _ fallen 
upon bad days 
hed only to call 
on him to receive 
one of those chits 
Yhich he waa, in 
© habit of using 
instead of or- 
dinary cheques. 
Months after- 
wards, perhaps, 
the recipient 
would hand into 
the bank the 
now dirty, crum- 
pled plece | of 
paper wit) © 
‘words ‘Help this 
man and charge 
to me, C. J. 
Rhoden” written 
‘upon it. 
‘One ‘evening. 
while dining at 














Wis Strenge Cheques 


suffered terribly with sickness, he remained 
‘on the captain’s bridge until dawn, when the 
lighters were sighted. 





‘Rhodes died on the 26th March, 1902, at a 
little cot! on the African coest, and was 
buried on the top of the lonely Matoppo Lills 


in Rhodesia——the country which his life-long 
exertions hed brought Into being. His last 
words were, “* So ltt done, so much to do.”” 
Practically the whole of his fortune of 
£3,000,000 had 

so MUCK TO DO: Bean devoted to 








againut 
which "he oft 


mn 
complained, pre- 
vented him ‘from 
ca is out the 
Test of his dream. 
So simple was 
the manner of 
his existence that 
it is said that he 
never owned a 
watoh. By his 
will he left, 
among other be- 
quests, £100,000 
for the establiah- 
ment of Rhodce 
scholarshiy at 
Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

In a _ much 
earlier will there 
is a remarkable 
cleuse which 
fully reveals the 
romantic seoret 
of Khodes’ life- 
long desire. In 
it he bequeaths 





Groote Schuur 
with some 
friends, Rhodex 
heard ‘that two 
coal lighters bad broken loose from their moor- 
ings end were being carried out to sea. The 
coast was some miles distant, but Rhodes 
immediately rose and said. “I must try and 
aeve these men; will anyone go with me?" 
The guests volunteered, and John. the old 
ooachman, was ordered, much to his astonish- 
ment, to drive to the coast. It was midnight 
thefore the party arrived at the nearest point 
mown where a tug could be put out. In spite 
it Regteartul | storm, Rhodes insisted upon carry- 
* Yo.ro the e: lition, and altho: he 
Rhoden = pedi ugh 


‘So ttle dene, ao much to do, 
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were, the 
‘was laid to reat in the Matoppo Mills, 








all his ‘money 





wor ms for the ostab- 
oes Toe“aguripos” ™" Leshment ‘of oa 
society for the 


extension of British rule throughout the world, 
and for the inauguration « “system of 
Colonial representation in the "Imperial 
Parliament which may tend to weld together 
the disjointed members of the Empire, and, 
finally, the foundation of so great a Power as 
to hereafter render wars impossible and promote 
the best interests of humanity.” 

sThe foDowing books will be found of special Interest + 
“The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes.” by Ble 
Lowia Michel (2910); and ‘Cecil Hhodex,” by Bir T. 
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GROUP 6—FIGHTERS 


Why Earl Beatty became a Sailor although 
his forefathers were Soldicrs, and how he 
Climbed the Naval Ladder on the Nile, 
in China and on the grey waters of the 
North Sea 


"THE two boys had been keeping watch all 
night, and at long last the hour of their 
adventure had come with the first faint streaks 
of dawn. Seen from below, their bedroom 
window bad not looked quite so bigh up in 
the world as it now appeared. ; neither 
Ghaclse mot David was a soward, ‘and tho 
brothera had #et their minds on & glorious 
oub hunt. 
othe sla 





aix- 
Foar-ola wid’s tuen.” He oleared the sill 
In fine style, but unfortunately he fell on a heap 
of stones. The result wae a broken collar-bone 
and the total defeat of « carefully laid plan. 
One wonders whether Sir David Beatty. jump- 
ing from the Lion to the unsteady deck of a 
destroyer during the battle of the Dogger Bank, 
remembered his early exploit. 
“Po Test their Courage” 

Other ‘have olimbed out of windows, 
and on discovery been rewarded with a thrash- 
oofiniral’ when the news reached the future 

‘a father he entertained no such thought 
ital vengeance. Truth to tell, he was 
quer d of the , and ina way 
to ‘blame. A bold rider 





ghtest interest in military matters. 
career was eventually settled for him by 


vomales 





inetuded tm the 


37 






Bart Beatty on the bridge of the Queen #: 
y ge 2 


Hmaboaths 
awaiting the surrender of the Fleet. 


2 chance conversation which his father had with 
Lord Charles Beresford. The admiral waxed 
0 enthusiastic about ships, sailors and the sea 
that Captain D. L. Beatty decided that it wes 
about time s member of the family appeared 
in the Navy List. 

‘The lad inainly concerned offered no opposi- 
tion and likewise betrayed Mttle enthusiasm. 
Impulsive on occasion, like most Irishmen, 
he was not inclined to agree or di 
his father's choice of = onal he had 
tested its wisdom. He went to sea as a cadet 
at the age of thirteen—and loved it. He has 
been loving it ever singe, and a your ‘David 
is now following in bis father's footateps. 

‘With Kitchener ia the Sudan 

‘The future admiral had his first spell of 
fighting in 1896, when he was second in com- 
mand of the Nile Flotilla which played 30 
Useful a part in Kitchener's Sudan cempaign. 

idea was insignificant enough, 
for it whe limited to « dombantretion 
Waay Haifa, bat it grew like the celebrated 
louse that Jack built, leading to the recovery, 
of the vast: of ‘the re-captare of 
Kbartum, and the conquest af the Sudan. 
The old railway that had served for the 
‘Nilo expedition eleven yours before wes put in 
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LEAKRL Bearty 
repsir and extended, and thoussnds of troops 
were concentrated at Wady Halfa by means of 
trains where lines existed, and by vessels 
tugged by stern-wheel steamers where the iron 
road was unknown. Seven gunbosts and armed 
ntowmora wore ready to make the passage of 
the Second Cataract when the Nile waa in 
flood; others wero on their way, in pieces, 
from ‘England. 

‘At last all was ready for the steep ascent of 
the rock-bound stairway, which rises to a height 
of aixty feet and is some nine miles long. 
Everything possible had been removed to lighten 
the vessels, though high wooden buiwarks had 
af necessity been added 
to prevent the craft from 





being swam by the 
swirling, tumbling waters. 
‘Then an the hercu- 


jean labour of tugging 
them up by man-power, 
in which the sailors ‘were 
helped by soldiers. 
On to Dongola” 
After some delay. the 
advance against the Der- 
vinhes was ordered, but 
only three gunhoata were 
available, “including 
Beatty's Abu-Klea. ‘They 
led the attack on Hafir, 
which was well defended 
by ‘warriors who thor- 
oughly understood the 
art of taking cover and 
were ne mvan marksmen. 
A shell struck the Abu- 
Klea and penetrated the 
magazine, but fortunately 








Fiang Overboard 


During the esrly part of the Sudan opera- 
tion of 1897-8, the young officer was in com- 
mand of the Fateh. In “* With Kitchener to 
Khartum,” that prince of journalists the late 
G. W. Steevens pays tribute to the 5] 
work ‘accomplished by the members of the 
Senior sorviow, “" bombarding hore, reconnoitring 
there, landing elsewhere for a brush with the 
Dervishes, and then again a little way farther 
% pick up loot—the work had all the charm 
of war and blockade-1 and poaching 
combined." He luo gives details of what he 
terms “ perhaps the most staggeringly audacious 
Of all the mudacitics ated by the gun- 

oate on the Nile” — 

On the 18th (March, 1897) 
Bimbash! Sitwell anda sect 
tion of the 4th “Heyptiann 
landed from the Wateh, Licu- 
tenant ‘Beatty's boat, and 
Bltacked a lange force which 

to. the taland. 


IN COMMAND OF HIS FIRST SHIP 





enemten Himbaeh} Sitwell led 


they kept up a at:ady fre. 
Suddenly he fet 
dous blow on hia ‘shoulder | 
he thought one of the soldiers 
had let his rifle out of hand, 
but turning round to swear, 
found himmelf on bin “back, 
‘Then he heard the voice of 
Lieutenant Beatty, FUN. 

t's oll right,” it seid + 
we're doing 

jake it 80." 
nautically, and then, boating 
@ new burst of fire fram the 














failed to go off. Shortly fight; “"vou'd ‘better order 
Sree yee ahs Mart Beate Uitte boy in knickerbocke: them Out of that." The next 
the Fon. B.(C..2: Calvills wan born at Howbeck, Cheshire, in says." thing he. know, after the 





waa badiy wounded, and 
Beatty sasumed command. Subjected to » 
withering fire, the junior officer replied to the 
sholis of the Arabs in right good measure. 
Steaming on to Dongola without su 
Beatty kept ite defenders fully occupied for 
night and a day until be wan reinforced by 
another vessel of the flotilla. Tho town was 
so heavily shelled that it was rendered un- 
tenable, and the Dervishes were compelled to 
retire. “Before a single soldier had put foot in 
la the Egyptian Thad boon. hoisted 
a sailor. In the pursuit that followed the 
gunboats did not stop until the Fourth Cataract 
‘was resobed. Licutenant Beatty waa men- 
tioned in despatches, and awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order for his great gallantry 


v BlegrapSics not 
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Diank, waa that they ware 
turned out of that, and that 36 of tham were dead, 
which waa very nearly one onch for the 40 BaypHans. 

Small wonder that it was said that Kitchener 
wee @ little nervous about the gunboats and 
those who worked them. 

Swimming for Dear Life 

Shortly Beatty waa put in com- 
mand of the gunboat El 7eb, which met with 
disester at the unskilful hands of natives 

employed to haul her up the Fourth Cataract. 
She was flooded, turned turtle, and disappeared 
down stream. Her commander was flung over- 
board, and had to swim for dear life in a whirl. 
ing, bubbling cauldron. | When the wreck was 
raised, Kitchener, at the traditions of 
ihe sce \onlled ‘the vessdl Hofir. Fortunately 
bed Iuck did not follow. 


2 see Secalied Index 





Battie of the Arbara 

































At the battle of the Atbara, Beat 
charge of the Rocket Detachment, wi 
ox. it work by setting ablaze the thatch 
ef many of the mud huts within the thorny 


yeribe that encircled the enemy's 
camp. He was in on board 
the Fateh, mount @ solitary 
quick-firing 12- for gun, two 
6. jer guns and four Maxims, 
during the operations that led to 
the fail c Omdurman, In the 
°7 ase she and her con- 
sorts breached the wall af the 
city, dismounted many of the guns 
inthe forts by the accuracy of 
their fire, and wrought great do- 
struction’ in the trenches that 
flanked them. In the battle that 
followed the gunboata  chug- 
cbugged their way up and down 
stream in support of the troops 
and contributed their quota to 
Kitchener's fine vi : 
Promoted to commander at the 
age of twenty-seven, Beatty went 


bellion broke out in 1900. 
showed. exceptional daring 
by attempting to captare 
couple of guna that were 
Playing sad havoc when- 
over ‘were fired from 
Shpoaie® the weitian Coe 

ite the i 
ceasion. It was almost a 
forlorn hope, but Boatty 
boldly crossed the river 
with three companies of 
teamen and, as some 
Russians had’ elso pushed 
Spratic *Sadkdonly : 
operation. = 
horde of Chinese dashed 
out from behind a mud 
wall and poured a deadly 
storm of shot and shell at 
the attackers. Beatty was 
twice wounded, but roao- 
lutely refused to give up 
the attack until It was ob- 
vious that unleas he with- 
drew the whole force would 
be mown down. For weeks 
he was in danger of losing 
an arm by amputation. 


to duty to the natice 


At Tiontsin be 


bh did eu! 


AS A CADET 





Rarl Beatty at the age of 13. 
to China in the Barfleur when the Boxer re- before ho had said in public: “* We cannot but 


‘At the time of the Boxer rebellion of i900. 
In a dispatch, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward H. 
sht the commander's devotion 
of the Lords of the 


submarine. 
eed tm the 
38 


think that the time may 
EARL BEATTY AS A COMMANDER W! 


Gresps 


Leann speatrry 


of which is likely to cause him considerable 
ing and inconvenience for some time, he 

to be allowed to accompans 

dition for the relief of the forces 1 


the expe- 
jer my com- 
mand. He is thoroughly deserving 
of any mark of appreciation of his 
services.” Beatty was apecially 
promoted to captain over the 
heads of no fewer than 200 officers. 
He was then the youngest officer 
of that rank in the Navy. 

As a Rear-Admiral Beatty 
served for a little over a year aa 
Naval Secret to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and later was 
actually placod for @ short time 
on half-pay. When he was re- 
called in 1913 he was in no hurry 
to accept the first command offered 
to him. The battle cruiser wae 
then a new factor in naval war- 
fare, and when war came, aa he 
felt certain it would do’ at no 
distant date, he wanted to lead 
the new craft. Almoet four years 





be drawing very close 
the efficacy of the 
‘avy, may Le put to the 


Lord Fisher hod built 
the battle cruisers so that 
they might be capable of 
appearing on the scene of 
action quickly and put! 
up @ stiff fight until tho 
arrival of the heavy fathers 
of the flect, but’ nobody 
seemed to know exactly 
how to “fit them in. 
Beatty appreciated their 
worth, however, and 
thought he had solved the 
riddle. So he waited until 
he was offered the oom- 
mend of the First Battle 
Cruiser Squadron. The 
‘World War proved that hia 
belief was well grounded. 

In the early doys of 
the conflict people bought 
their morning newspapere 


in anticipation of 4 
socond The 


Germans, proud of their 





Navy before they had flung down the gaunt- 
Tet, Seemed ‘but little di 

they hed the 

the more subtle devices 


to risk it now 

‘They preferred 
floating mine and 
But by a clever ruse some of their 
see detattes Index 
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EARL BEATTY 


vessels were enticed from their _lairs behind 
the heavily fortified isiand of Heli on 
August 28, 1914. Submarine and destroyers 
Were used as decoys, and played their parte 
uncommonly well. Presently German de- 
stroyern and cruisers stole f te catch such 
easy prey, to be met by British light cruisers 
and destroyers, and whet the enemy at first 
regarded as a ‘trivial affair developed into @ 
serious engagement. 
‘The Fight off Heligolena 

Out of the mist there suddenly appeared the 
Firat Battle Cruiser Squardon. “I considered 
that we were powerful enough to deal with 
any sortic oxcept a Battle Squadron,” anid Six 
David Beatty, “which wae unlikely to come 
out in time, provided our stroke was sufficiently 





rapid.” Three enemy submarines had pre- 
viously attempted to torpedo some of his 
ships, but the smoothness of the sea made 


detection easy. Beatty gave chase to the 
Kéln, which had already been engaged, sunk 
her with a couple of salvos from two turrets, 
and rendered the Ariadne unseaworthy. Float- 
ing mines alone prevented him from following 
her wake in the direction of home. 

Boatty’s base was the Firth of Forth. From 
phe Beottiah waterway the battle cruisers and 

ight cruiner equadron disappeared on January 
ard, 1915, met. Tyrwhitt. destroyers from 
Harwich, and began to sweep the North Bea. 
Next day = number of smudges, no larger 
than flica to the naked oye, were spied on 
horizon, “Up to their old tricks of baby- 
killing,” muttered one seaman to another, 
xomombering vertain naval raids on the east 
const. 

‘The Battle of Dogger Bank 

‘Three of the smudges turned out to be battle 
oruivers, the fourth an armoured cruiser, and 
the remainder light cruisers and destroyers. 
The long chase began, but the enemy wae in 
no fighting mood, and turned tail, steaming 
fast. The distance between the contestants 
was narrowed down to 20,000 yards, thanks 
to the almost incredible exertions of the black 
gangs of the British ships, who saw nothing 
and heeded nothing but furnaces and machinery. 
‘Beatty’s flagship, the Lion, was leading, and 
scored the first hit on the heavily-armoured 
Bliicher. Then the Tiger began, and the Lion 
trained her guns on the third vessel in the 
German line. Twice the enemy destroyers 
attempted to attack, but were foiled by the 
Cat Squadron, as Beatty termed his battle 
cruisers. The German light craft sought to 
cover the retreat of their big brothers by 
emitting dense volumes of smoke, and in = 
way succeeded, by enabling them to 
course and increase their distance from 
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—= 1 Engage More Close! 


British line. The Blilcher, badly battered, waa 
left behind to fend for herself. 

‘There is certain intangible something 
known in the service as “ Beatty’s Luck. 
On. this partioular occasion it deserted him. 
A shell hit the feed tank of one af the Lion's 
condensers. Fhe port engine stopped; the 
wireless and electric ight failed ; certain com 
partments were flooded, and the flagship was 
Sompelled to fall out of the line. A second 
shot did further damage, and it was obvious 
that the day’s work was over so far as the 
Lion was concerned. 

Beatty’ 

Meanwhile the i a3 

er to come alongside. When she arriv« 
he jumped on board her from a height consider- 
ably greater than his leap from the bedroom 
of bis old home. It was forty-five minutes 
before he had transferred his flag to the Princesa 
Royal. A solitary shot stood the Germans in 
excellent stead that day, for it robbed the 
British Squadron of its commander at a vital 
stage of the battle. Beatty's last signal to 








his’ wecond-in-command was: “ Engi the 
‘enemy more closely.” With one exception ail 
the cnemy ships got away. That exception 
was the Blicher, which went to the bottom, 


Says an eye-witness :— 

‘The spectacio just before she sank was ® terrible 
one, We bad soon her fore-mnst come crashing down, 
Rnd now the whole vessel wan wrapped in omoke, with 
flames showing fore and aft. Her gun-burrete and top 
worka were ripped and bettered, and she was an utter 
wreck. Sho heeled graduaily over and sank lower and 
Tower, and finally went undor with = plunge and a ewirl. 

Before going into action the sdmiral had 
stood on the compass platform, and it was 
only in deference to the wishes of his staff 
that he went into the more protected conning 
tower when the enemy’s shells were beginning 
to find the range. He did not remain there for 
any length of time, however, and very soon he 
was on the compass platform again, apparently 
enjoying every moment of the crowded hour. 
He even munched sandwiches there. 

‘Waiting for the Enemy. 

Then came a long period of waiting, which 
the Vice-Admiral summed up as follows = 

More than a year ago we started thin war in the Navy 
with = whoop of joy. We were at last to put to the 
Proof the weapon which wo bad spent many weary 








Years in perfecting, the weapon which many thousands 
Of distinguished men had given their lives in making 
efficient, and we congratulated cursalves upon the 
opportunity which was thrown into our hands to prove 
to the world that the British Navy was an absolutely 
incalculable factor. 

‘We atacted full of promise of what we were about 
to do, ‘Dut the promise bas fallen away. We thought 
that we were going out to follow in the footeteps of 
the heroes of one hundred years ago, but what has 
been the result 
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We have barged sbont the North Sea, mlusing mines 
and dodging submarines, and our patrol vemols have 
Rept our harbours intact, 


Hope was deferred, but at length “‘ the Day 
arrived. 

Just as we invariably think of Nelson when 
‘Trafalgar is mentioned, so Beatty’s name and 
fame will ever be associated with the contest 
of giants that took place off Jutland on the last 
day of May, 1916. It is significant that a bronze 


SHELLING THE DERVISH TOWN OF 


Searle OF a night and = anya 

‘bust of Neloon stood in Beatty’s cabin through- 

out the war. Just as there was =“ Nolson 

touch,” eo there is now = “Beatty touch.” 
Actually the two sre synonymous terms, 
embodying boldness in “attack, unyielding 
tenacity, and the annihilation of the enemy's 
forces.” ‘The Inst shot fred at ‘Trafalgar opened 
= wordy war, ing the battle, that Insted 
for = century, and it seems highly probable 
that « hundred years will be all too few for 
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port, Licutentant Beatty bombarded the town 
the Sudan campaign of 1896. 


Khe Bertie of Jutland 


the_ocontroversy that began before the ships 
that took part at Jutland had returned to 
their bases. 


‘The firet phase of the battle of Jutland 
centres entirely sround Beatty. ‘For over 
thee and a balf houre—from 2.20 p.m., when 
the enemy’s reconnoitring sa: . Of five 
battle ocrnisers and their attendants under 
Vice-Admiral Hi were sighted, until 5.5€ 
P.m., when Jellicoe’s leading ships made their 

8) e—he faced the 
DONS OLA: enemy alone. His forces con- 
sisted of six battle oruisera, 
four battleships, light cruisers, 
destroyers, and a seq) 
carrier, from which a sea- 
plane was sent aloft to scout, 
this being the first occasion 
in 2 fleet action. 
Hit follows Hit 

Hipper turned eo aa to join 
the main body of the Ger- 
man fleet, and Beatty im- 
mediately altered course in 
order to place his ships be- 
tween the enemy and his 
base. Firing commenced on. 
both sides at 3.47 p.m., and 
although the distance’ was 
over ten miles it soon became 
fed picked bp the ange, f 

aj range, for 
Bontty'« fiagship, the Lion, 
was hit twice in’ three min- 
utes, and two of her consorts 
were also struck. Shortly 
after the roof of one of the 
Lion's turrets had been blown. 
off, the Indéfatigable was hit 
by two salvos and turned 
turtle. The eriemy, however, 
were not ha: it all their 
own way, and the third abip 
in their line was ablaze. 

Attacked by Destroyers 

The 5th Battle Squadron, 
which was supporting Beatty, 
caine into ‘action at 4.8 
p-m., and almost simultanc- 
ously © destroyer attack was 
Isunched by both < ts, in which the 
enemy fared badly, with the loss of two vessels. 
Several Britiah destroyers also mado an et. 
tempt on the German battle cruisers. This 
compelled the latter to turn away to avoid 











being joed, although two of our light 
craft the death penalty for thesr gallant 
onslaught. A little later the Queen Mary wan 


hit by s shell that penetrated a magazine. 
She blew up and disappeared. 
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sunk when there was only a solitary 

andam: gun remaining and the last torpedo 
cir attendants was was on the point of being fired. 

‘The Invincible, s  ieoor-Acimairel Moods flag- 

ADMIRAL , actually joined Beatty 

OF THE FLEET FARL BEATTY at "S20 naa apd after hey 

ing sent nn it 

jaws of the British battle cruiser to her doom was hor- 

ships, under Sir John Jellicoe, self hit, and blew up. ‘The 

drawing Defence and the Warrior also 

engaged a light cruiser, ap- 

parently unaware, owing to 

lew visibility, that they were 

covered by the guna of some 

enemy at least of the enemy's battle 

could scarcely be seen. Firing cruisers. ‘The former was 

accordingly ceased, to recom- sunk, and the latter so badly 

mence again when’ the gloom damaged thet she foundered 

lifted a little, to the con- after the battle 

siderable disadvantage of the Scheer, anxious only to 

Germans, one of whose battle withdraw, succeeded in ‘turn- 

cruisers was compelled to ing under cover of a dense 

leave the line in a badly moke acreen and a deatroyer 

damaged condition. The 3rd attack, but later the German: 

Battle Cruiser Squadron, sent were sighted, and Sir David 

by the Commander-in-Chief Beatty opened fire and in- 

to reinforce Beatty, did not ~ flicted further wounds on 

get in touch with the enemy Mis Lewd Ge toy Ba Seda: the retreating and distressed. 

until 5.30 p.m., when the light cruiser Chester enemy, ‘‘ the last time big ships were to engage 

was hotly . Again en enemy torpedo during the war.” says the official narrative. 

attack was rendered abortive by destroyers,the “Submit that the van of the battleships follow 


ONE OF MANY CRITICAL MOMENTS AT THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 






At 4.38 p.m. the German Battle Fleet of Shark 
sixteen modern battleships and half = dozen 
pre-Dreadnoughta and the 


OSS Sf cue of the tuciets was Blows off, and she was only saved from complete des 
Mat peclnge maamices of = gallant officer of Marines whe ordered one of the magesines ta b= Aon 


re 


At the battle of Jutland the Lion, which wea Six David Beatty's fagsbip, was hit more frequently than apy other 
pattie eruiser. dad 
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MEISSONIER 


seventicth birthday Meissonier 5) 
love for her, her death-bed injunctions, and the 
“little white hands he knew co well.” The 
sorrowing boy was always part of the grown 
man. 

oon after this cruel blow Meissonier was 
went to Grenoble, where he stayed with the 
Feriote, = worthy but unsympathetic couple. 
The child was not happy and 
made little progress st school. 
‘The elder Moissonier insisted upon 
a strictly practical education, 
soientific and commercial, with a 
view to « business career for his 
aon, and the dour Professor Foriot, 
aew to it that this course waa 
rigidly pursued. 

‘At the end of two years M 
sonier rejoined his father in Pari 
The latter, evidently thinking that 
too early a start could not be 
made in @ bunineaa career, found 
employment for the twelve-year- 
old boy in a counting-houso. A 
customer, happening to fall into 
conversation with the unhappy 
clerk, discovered his tastes and used influence 
to get him into = good school at Thiais. Here, 
tor « Hetle while at last, ho wae happy, and in 
after life ho traced the first source of his artistio 
entbuxisum to the surroundings of the college, 
and tho little church in tho village. 

While he was busily absorbing inspiration, 
the revolution of 1830 broke out. 

Meissonicr, who, throughout hi 
life, was keenly interested in mili- 

operations, although ho 
shrank from the horrors of war- 
fare, followed the events with 
school-boyish avidity. Together 
with three or four companions he 
planned to play truant and join 
Inthe try “But the plot was 
disclosed. “A master discovered. 
the boys lying in bed fully dressed, 
and boxes on the cars cooled the 
ardour of the young revolution- 
aries. zi 

Ruined by the course of eventi, 
Moissonier the elder was obfiged 
to take his son from the college. 
There followed a further period of unhappiness 
at Grenoble. In the town were many sspiring 
young men destined for literary or artistic 
careers, and the sensitive Ernest was ashamed 
+ have toes confess to = commercial future. He 

a digel of history and spent much 
Inatios snd Dook-kesping, in ctadying. hess 
matics “keeping, in studying human 
nature and exploring the natural beauties 
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of hia around Grenoble. 


THE MOTHER HE ADORED 








Meissaniers father. 
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As = Dragsgise’s Ass! 


Here, too, were ruins and 
relics of the past which the young painter 
eagerly sketched. 

In 1882 he made a second start in the busi- 
ness career, this time acting as a druggist’s 
sasistant in Parise, He did his work con- 
scientiously, but refused to sweep the pave- 
ment outside the shop. His evenings he de. 

voted to painting, supplement: 
ing bis small by the 
repid uction of pictures for 
Tish ho was paid Bt tho rate 
of 5 france a square yard. Ho 
was determined, by now, to 
become en artist, and his insis- 
tence at last led to the strange 
bargain with his father which 
resulted in his apprenticeship 
to the artist Potier. 

With sixpence in hia pooket, 
with which to buy his meal of 
bread and hot chestnuts, the 
young artist went daily to the 
studio and made rapid progress. 
Potier, who sold several of his 
pupil’s canvases,eventually took 
him to another artist, Leon Cogniet, and pai 
feces for five monthe in advance. 
worked hard to repay the loan, and in 1834 
he exhibited at the Salon. The picture, “A 
Visit to the Burgomaster,” sold for four guineas. 

‘The older Meissonier was impressed. 
pictures so delighted bim that he to 

make the artist an allowance of 
MAN FATHER 














@ guinea a week. Upon this 
wealth Meissonier the younger 
set out, in company with « 
friend, for Italy. "The pair got 
no further than Lyons owing to 
an outbreak of cholera. 

Despite this setback, it was 
here thet Meissonier realized = 
dream of his childhood’s day: 
For eo long as he could remem- 
ber he had never been warmly 
dressed in winter time. The 
winter at Lyons was unusually 
rigorous and Meissomier, pass- 
ing a shop window, noticed « 
magnificent cloak adorned with 
= silver buttons. The price, how- 
ever, Was four guineas ! 

When he got home he found a letter from 
Cogniet commissioning him to paint the por- 
traits of the daughters. of a wealthy merchant. 
Meiseonier lost no ‘time in i 








It was tho 
who had married again during 





Eeon's 


met tnclewed Im the Groups see detailed Intex 


Days of Extreme Poverty 


‘The allowance, however, ceased, and Meissonicr 
entered upon & period of independent struggle. 

‘He worked hard and soon made a reputation 
for thorough, cerefully finiahed drawings. Three 
days in the week he slept only from seven until 
midnight, using the rest of the night, for bis 
drawing in order to have the day clear for 
study and research. He managed to earn 
about £3 a week, and on the 
strength of this, he married in 
1838 the sister of « fellow- 
artist. 

This step gave Meissonier 
the elder an opportunity to 
disclaim all further responsi- 
bility for his son’s self-chosen 
caresr. He presented him 
with half-a-dozen silver spoons 
and forks end a year's rent in 
advance, and observed that 
since the young man could 
afford a wife he waa evidently 
in no further need of financial 
assistance. ‘The young couple 
hed to face many hai ips. 
Meissonier never complained, 
and throughout days of ex- 
treme poverty ho kept his goal 
steadfastly in view—to live for 
his art, to make his work as 
perfect as he could. 

‘He began illustrating books, 
and the richness of his fancy 
was only equalled by the 
accuracy and finish of the 
detail. " Ornamental letters, 
scenes, views, buildings, and a 
wonderful range of types, such 
sa the Sportsman, the old 
Baohelor, the Poet and the 
Captain,’ provided motives. 
In every case, a prolonged 
study of the period, the ar- 
chitecture, the coatsime, and 
the habita of the subject 
preceded the painting of the 
picture. 


USING HIS 





‘Meissonior rarely painted his 
contemporaries. He thought "Venetians 
their costumes ugly, and their 
geatures uninteresting. “Time 
was,” he said, “when men respected them- 
aelves, and considered their ap; moe. A 


person had but to pause in = familiar attitude, 
Bnd the artist had his model before him. Gos. 
ture is no studio trick, but natural movement. 





So thought our fathers; it belonged to those 
good old days to which I, too, belonged. 
‘Those “ ‘old days” Meissonier placed 


in the eighteenth century, and of this period 
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MEISSONIER 


he had a wonderful collection of books, prints, 
and costumes. His enthusiasm over a wonder- 
ful pair of breeches once temporarily overcame 
his respect for a distinguished sitter, Honoré 


mc, 

Meissonier had aj to illustrate the 
“Comédie Humaine,” end the first drawing 
undertaken was # portrait of the author. At 


OWN HOUSE AS STUDIO FURNITURE 


Ip this 
the stu 


in 
a7 


stn hia Paris houre with eelling eee "nieuse oF 
first the artist was tull of enthusiasm for his 
subject. Balzac had “a truly Rabelaisian 
head, full of subtle drollery.” The portrait 

splendidly until, for some reason, 
it had to be put asido for & while. 

One day the wonderful breeches arrived and 
Meissonier arranged them upon his model’s 
legs, where they fell “‘ most happily.” Anxious 
to record the impression, Meineonier seired the 
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MEISSONIER 


handiest canvas, that on which the features 
of Balzac were faintly outlined, and 
ainting in one corner. He worked with 
leveriah speed; oon the portrait was for- 
gotten, and the breeches spread themselves 
over the novelist’s face. The happily-drawn 
garmenia ‘were, sftorwards transferred to = 
picture called ‘‘The Man with the Sword, 
but the portrait of Balzac was not again 
attempted. 

Meissonior was 
life and personal 





passionately interested in the 
ity of Napoleon Bonaparte, 


and it ix said that he meditated for years upon 
A TINY GEM OF ART ON NOTEPAPER 





A delightful letle sketch by Meissonier on = letter. 


his famous portrait of the En . He went 
to extraordinary extente in his collection of 
detailed knowledge. One day he heard that 
@ former valet of Napoleon was still living, end 
-he at once hastened to‘see him. - But he was 
destined never to complete hia Napoleonic 
Cycle, which he intended to be an historical 
record upon the same ambitious scale as Goya’s 
“‘The Horrors of War.” Other schemes, such 
asa large canvas of “Samson Slaying the 
Philistines "" were never completed owing to 
Meiasonier’s failing health in later life; but he 
left behind him many vivid sketches, the dates 
of which show how long and painstakingly he 
toiled towards the great visions of hie youth 
and middle years. 
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At the Battie of Solferine 


-In Meissonier’s numerous studies we see 


the conscientious toil of the artist. A gesture, 
a glove, a limb, is drawn again and again, with 
minute variations, until desired effect in 


obtained. When he wanted to paint a corner 
of » ploughed field, Meissonier went into the 
country and made a series of sketches of clods. 
He was the first artist who succeeded in paint- 
ing a galloping horse with scientific accuracy, 
apd for this purpose he studied the paintings 
of the Assyrians, whose skill in depicting the 
movements of animals was very great. 

It was during his efforts to master the diffi- 
culties of animal painting that he unexpectedly 
found a valuable collaborator. An American 
merchant brought a patron to the artist's 
studio, a former Governor of California. Meis- 
sonier refused the commission, but he listened 
eagerly to the visitor's conversation about 
some photogrs he had recently taken of 
horses in motion. Meissonior was delighted. 
“T forgot all about the millionaire. I reoog- 
nised a collaborator! I promised him hia por- 


trait)” 
But even phot hs did not satisfy him. 
In order to make and sketches of horses 
in action he bit upon an ingenious device. 
He designed and had constructed a miniature 
railway in his park at Poissy. Seated in a 
trolley which he controlled himself, he 
pace with a galloping horse ridden by his 
servant. In this way he was able to study the 
exact movements of the animal's muscles. 
Studying wheo Battle Raged 
Meissonier obtained much of the material 
for his stirring pictures of war from first-hand 
observation. In the capacity of official war- 
artist be accompanied the army of Napoleon 
IIL. during the campaign against Italy in 1859, 
and waa present at the great victory of Sol- 
ferinc. He shared all the hardships of the 
troops on their ill ted forward march in 
terrible heat. Meinsonier rubbed the huske off 
green corn for his favourite horse. All the 
time, and in’ spite of his horror at the sight of 
bodies piled up on the battlefield, he delighted 
in the spectacle of the uniforms “in motion,” 
and his. inward eye registered the flash of light 
upon helmet and sword, broken limber, or 
galloping -artillery—many episodes of terror 
or pathos which he afterwards reproduced in 
his series of paintings of the Napoleonic oam- 














paigas- 
In the war of 1870 he took active part and 
ranked as a Colonel. It was his duty to in- 
outposts and to guide the troope to them. 

me day he advanced alone tows Arcueil- 
Cachan. Shells whistled about his ears and 
burst before bis eyes. He covered a mile very 
slowly, expecting every moment to be killed. 
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THE GENIUS OF MEISSONIER 


oe 





A PLEASURABLE ROADSIDE INTERLUDE 


The Standard Bearer.” in private A Cavaties ~ in, the Wallace 
role 


Eattection, “Lond 





“Halting et an Inn.” This splendid painting o! 
‘cn tertainnien 







nasty of pentiemen, calling ior refreshment at an olg- fashioned house of 
jallace Coliection, Leadon. 


ed im the Geoers see detattos Index 
so 
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FIT PRESENT FROM AN EMPEROR TO A QUEEN 


La The Guarcet canvas, 
Bthiovoment, “Fhe fucture was presented Syn snake 








La Confidanon,” in, Over the dinner-table @ richly. dremed young gailent is sbaorbed in the dalicate taste of 
eee aca ferter to his techs, whe is ail attention. Fhe pamag ef the figures ie particularly fins 
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THE SWEET AND SILVERY MUSIC OF THE FLUTE 


astnese of the young musician, 
et the young musict 





Shut up in Metz 


When he arrived at the town, the General said = 
“Colonel, no one is allowed to crows thix piece 
of ground now the bombardment has begun. 
There is a covered way which will be shown 
you when you go back.” 

Shut up in Metz, and in Paria. he witnessed 
the horrors of the besieged, and although he 
neglected to keep a diary of these heart-rending 
events, he ultimately transcribed them on to 
canvas, with dramatic fitness. 

Horrors of Civil Wer 

One of the most poignant of his picturcs, 
“The Barricade,” was the result of a personal 
experience. During the sad days of June 1848, 
Mcissonicr served as a captain in the National 
Guard, and be was present when the mob 
surged around the Hétel de Ville. He saw 
the defenders of the barricade in the Ruc de la 
Mortellcric shot down. “‘ Were all these men 
guilty 7" inguired Marrast of the officer in 
command. “TI can assure you, M. le Maire, 
that not more than a quarter of them we: 
innocent,” came the reply. Upon this haw 
ing episode Meiasonier based hia conveption 
of the horrors accompanying civil war. 

In his Vast gallery of pictures Meimouier 
never repeated himself and often, a4 in * 
Siege of Calais," he departed from the con- 
ventional rondoring of famous episaxlex 
history in order to stamp upon the canvas his 
own imaginative conception. When the Duc 
d'Aumale asked him to paint a picture repre- 
senting Turenne, in which the marshal should 
bo depicted with his arm shot away, Mcix- 
sonier refused. “No,” he exclaimed, “if I 
paint Turenne, it shall be when all his soul 
‘wau in his face, at the beginning of the battle,”" 

Passion for Exact Detail 

Sometimes his pictures remained for years 
in his studio, awaiting the verification of some 
all-important detail. “Once, when turning ovet 
the leaves of th ‘Encyclopedia in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, he discovered that in 
the time of Diderot cambric was cut on the 
cron instead of straight. Full of joy he rushed 
home and worked ut a canvas which he had 
been obliged to abandon because he could 
not get the folds of a costume right 

By taking infinite pains he produced thoso 
marvellous contrasts of effect which veal bis 
deep knowledge of human nature. Said Theo- 
phile Gautier : 

Take the snicker. 

Arend 


















































Le in a good fellow. we see at a 
nn Loemees ered ated cut. 

ahead Beaver. ingen a foot en 
filver-buckled fat well potted. 


he bhlegm of a 










he Imhalea, witht al . 
B long bof of suoke, breathing 





cloudieta with e frugal deair: to 
Reside him ona apirallegged table 
full of beer, with a pewter Hd, and a tall drinking wiasr. 
‘An intimate satisfaction beams from that face. lined 
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MEISSONIER 





with 
honesty. We w 
Bex to bins 







another picture. 
an entirely cil 


also called ~The 
erent character ie 





turer 
exelat 


Ax carly ag 1845 Meixsonier had bough! 
extate at Poimay. “The houne had been originally 
part of an old abb-x. Aa success came, Meis- 
sonier made improvements and filled the rooma 
with historical relics, armour, rich curtains, 
tapestrics and ornaments. After the Germans 
had occupied this place he found it unendur- 
able. He gave a cry of joy when, ycars later, 
a friend brought back a canvas thet had been 
exhibited in a Prussian Salon during the inter- 
val. 

He was 2 ukillod actor and often, in the early 
days when he lived in an attic, he dressed hin- 
self in the costumes of the character he in- 
temied to portray, and practised expressions 
and gestures. There followed innumerable 
sketches, all undertaken with the same serupu- 
lous care that he exercised in the painting of 
the actual picture. He admitted that it took 


alles 5 





















MEISSONIER 


tearn how to make these 
“lightning sketches.” Many times the work 
of days had to be scraped out and a fresh start 
made. “Ah! that better which one fcels in 
gene's soul, and without which no true artist 
is ver content,” he once exclaimed. 

Work was the mainspring of his existence. 


him fifty years to 















Whon he was not actually painting he filled 
in the hours in Inborious preparation, ranaack- 
ing old clothes shops for costumes, poring 
over documents, hunting down some’ olmcure 





reference in ovder to satisfy himself about the 
khape Of a shoc-buckle or the correct fall of a 
Sanh. 

Sometimes chance came to his aid. Once 
he happenod to be travelling in the same train 









with an officer who had served in Marshal 
Ney's corps I sce him atill,” said the old 
campaigner, ‘the sleeves of his overcoat hung 
onpty, for he never put his arms through 


thom, ‘and the plumes of hin hat were always 


THE HOUSE HE ONCE LOVED THEN HATED 


‘Once pact 





dirty.” Meissonier had been waiting for years 
to assure himeelf upon this important. point, 
in order to complete a sketch of Marshel Ney 
which he afterwards introduced into his “* 1814." 
During the Jast fiftcen years of his life he 
@cliberately turned axide “from the painting 
of small pictures fur which he would have 
obtained large sume—for ‘The Cuirassiers 
he received £10,000—in order to devote his 
remaining energies to the creation of a supreme 
masterpiece, which would win him a place i 
the Pantheon. The subject was to be “The 
Siege," and he had first been fired by the con- 


inoteaea 
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Learning for Fifty Years 


ception when kept a prisoner in his own house, 
with the enemy at the gates. 

Here is a description in his own words of the 
picture as he saw it in his imagination : 

‘The City of Parte, In a robe of gola-brocade, vetted 
with crepe, her hand resting on a stela; on tho stele, 
the mural crown, above (he crown, the crest of tho 

the ebip, aguinat which an officer of the navy is 
Giziiigr Mseattored here and (thene, the corpaca ‘of the f= 
diced, Franchetti, General Renault, Damplerre, 

wre am ainbulance and a doctor } there 
service 









‘Further off; Henri Hegnault, one of the 
|. The dead ile upon palm-Urasohes, and 
crowns ar strewn upon the ground. ‘The spectre of 
Famine aw cope down frum the sky ino ¢ oornen, Carry~ 
far the Tuwedan cagie om his wriat Hike @ faleontr. 
When 1 1 finished (his ploturc, 1 God ip posed to 
prolong mx Ife no far, I will rest, for 1 shull lumve mc= 
Tonwplighed the work I have mont at hoart. 

Unfortunately, in 1875, he had been attacked 
hy @ serious illness: which weakened his powers. 

He suffered agonies of pain 

in his right thumb and could 
not guide the brush as he 
wished. He finished ‘The 
Sioge,”” and worked feverishly 
at other canvases, which were 
never completed.’ In spite of 
his enormous achievements 
he becamo obseased with the 
thought that ho had not used 
hia powers to the utmost. 
‘The very ambition that had 
made him rich now kept him 
poor. He saw visions which, 
if he could accomplieh them, 
would link his name with 
those of Rembrandt and 
Michelangelo. But that pro- 
mised land was not to be. He 
died in 1891, after having 
received the Legion of Hon- 
our. 

One of his last disappoint- 
mente was the refusal of the 

ole des Beaux-Arts to ap- 
point him as its Professor. 
'» best-known pictnres include 























“The Chess-playere" (1841), collection of BM. Fr. 
Hottinguer, Paris; “A Charge of Cutrasaiers "* (1040) ¢ 
“The Barricade” (1818), collection of M. Carlo 





Belstequi, Parle; “A Painter showing hie drawings" 
850), Wallace Collection, London: "1a Mhady Grove 
(853); Wellace Collect midon ; ‘The Bravout 
(1852), Wallace Collection 1" La Rize" (the brawl), 
(2805). presented “Ly Napoleon IIT. to HM. Queen 
Victor The Ioet Gamo" (1858), Wallace Collec- 


















tion, Londen; Punch” (1858), eollection of BM. 
Cottier, Paris; “' Bolferine "" (1860), Luxembourg. 
Barin ; “1814 (1868) 3 “The Laughing Man" (1845); 





collection of M. Chauchard ; The Siege of Paria" (1884), 
{See blogrephies by O. Gréard, J. W, Mollett, and 
L, Robiason.) 
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GROUP 8_FAMOUS WOMEN 





EMPRESS EUGENIE 


The BEAUTY wko RUINED an EMPIRE 
Enugénie, Daughter of a Grandec of Spain and Consort of Napotcon III, who Lost 


France and Won the 


COE asy, in » wine shop in the little Spanish 

town of Malaga, a gipsy told the fortune 
of a golden-haired child who was the daughter 
of a poor Scottish mother and au impoverished 
Spanish noble. 

* You will have health, wealth and wisdom. 
Yon will be empresa of a great country. You 
will have everything = woman has ever wished," 
said the gipsy, as she turned away from the 


World 


Rumour had it that she wos so passionately 
im love with the man who ultimately becamo 
hor sister's husband—the Duke of Berwick 
and Alva—that when the engagement was 
announced she threatened to commit muicide. 
‘This could at the most have been but a youth- 
ful fancy. for the Duke played no part in ber 
after life. 

Not long aft 





rds we find Eugénic enter- 




















wine shop. : ing. haif whim iv, into a correspondence 
““But Peace,” cried the mother, running with her foture husband, Louis Napoleon, at 
after her. “Say that ‘that time a political 
my daughter will have THE FAIREST FLOWER IW FRANCE prisoner in the fort 
with all reas of Ham trying 
“She will not have a living by 
peace until she has writing a history of 
lost everything she Charlemagne, but too 
has gained," the old poor to buy the 
woman replied. ‘Then heceesary paper. 
sho addod: |‘ This Her correspondence 
child will live a hun- followed him in free 
dred years.” dom through his exile 
The golden-haired in New York and to 
child was Eugénie de his garret_ in London. 
Montijo — the most Thia garret in King 
beautiful woman in Street Napoleon 
the world, as she wea ointed out to 
80 often’ oallod in ugénie many years 
after yoars, and the later, when she was 


future’ Empress of 
the French. 

Her grandfather, 
William Kirkpatrick, 
was = wine merohant, 
and claimed that he 
was descended from 
the Roynl House of 
Bruce of Scotland. 

‘The early days ‘of 
Eugénio were p: 
in her native country 
of Spain, and it was 
only when the out- 
break of civil war and of cholera rendered her 
homeland unsafe that her futher, the Count de 
Montijo, sent his family to Paris. 7 

After spending some years in a convent in 
Paria, Fugénie and her sister Francescs followed 
their mother to Spain, and it was then that = 
brilliant and cosmopolitan career, which was 
to last until ber marriage, begen for this young 

ar). 
O"Many stories are told of Eugénie in those 
days when she waa the belle of Spain, the truth 
or falschood of which it is difficult to establish. 


‘eanty. 
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‘The Empress Bugévie in a lovely sertiny 
% Grom the painting by 





Empress of France, 
and she and her bua- 
band. were the gucats 
of Queen Victoria. 

It was not until 
1849, shortly after 
Louis Napoleon was 
galled ‘to Frango to 
be a member of the 
new Assembly that 
followed on the flight 
of Louis Philippe, 
that the young couple 
met for the first time. 

Eugénie and her mother hed como to Parix 
from Madrid, and from the first meeting it 
was plain that Louis Napoleon was dazzled 
by the radiant beauty of the young Spaniard. 

Lf Eugénie de Montijo’s face and form had 
been iess perfect than they were, Louis Napoleon, 
in spite of his all-absorbing love for her, would 
not. have accepted the refusaln of the 
various Roysl and princely houses to which 
he applied for a consort at the time when he 
was maneuvring to substitute the title of 
Emperor for that of President. 
see index 


in keeping with her 
Tnterialee: 





LEMPRESS EUGENIE 





It was in the beginning of the winter of 1852 
that Louis Napoleon's passion for the vivacious 
young Spaniard revealed itself of Chap: 
eroned by her mother, she was among the gucet= 



















at a reval houxe-party at Fonteinebteau. 
Charmed with the beauty of her incomparable 
figure nnd ober perfect horsemanship. the 
Emperor presented Eugévic with the horse 













she had ridden and a bouquet of flowers. 
final declarat‘on cume a few days later, whe 
ung couple were seen driving through the 





at Compiégne. In accepting her illus. 


MUMBLE BIRTHPLACE OF AN EMPRESS 





Caite ae Granada, where Eu; 
trast thin with the home of her exile on the Opposite pag 








trions admirer’ proporal, the comparatively 
obscure giel put her foot firm 

rung of that ladder of fame which was ulti- 
mately to make her at once the most powerful 

gnd the mot tragic figure in the whole of 
urope. 

‘The future Empress and her mother took up 
their residence in the Elyase Palace, and there 
they spent the interval between the announce- 
ment of the betrothal and the celebration of 
the marriage. 

It waa a trving time for the future Empren 
France wan thunderstruck—indeed, the whole 
of the Continent waa wild with tense excite- 
ment. All the cnemics of the fresbly-revived 
Imperial regime, Legitimints, Orleanists and 
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“Snabbed at Court 


Republicans, banded together to denounce 
the projected nuptials. Both the older and 
younger noblesse, who had gracually rallied 
ground Louis Napoleon, now forsook him. 

The women, with onc accord. chose to cold- 
shoulder the ‘Imperiat bride.’ ‘The Emperor 
wax furiously angry at this behaviour, and the 
“grandes dames” became the objecta of his 
most merciless witticismn. 

The Empress-clect proved herself quite » 
match for her enemies, and by the calm un- 
fied manner in which she met the onslaughts 
that were launched at her, she proved herself 
orthy of the cxalted position she was so noon 
te occupy. 

Her Struggle for Ascendancy 

It wax on Saturday, January 29, 1852, that 
Eugenie became Empress of France and her 
struggle for ascendancy in Europe began. 
She drove, with her mother, in great state to 
the Tuilerick, and there in the presence of al) 
the members of the Bonaparte family, grinac- 
cin concealment of their rage, of the ministers 
Nd Of the brilliant company, the civil marriage 
wax performod and the two of them signed 
their names in the family rogister of the 
Rapoteor 

he next day the religioux ceremony took 

place at Notre Dame, the precedent of the 

arriage of Napoleon T with Marie Louise 
heing followed ax closely ax poasib' 

The bridal couple recvived so enthusiastio 
2 reception from the population that on their 
return to the Tuileries they had to be resoued 
from amidst the embarrassing riches of the 
bouquets with which thelr ge was 
filled. 
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Eugénie's position wae 
poverty and un- 
and almost: 


in one day 
changed from comparative 
certainty into assured position 
unlimited power. 
‘Threatened by a Bailiff 
Even in the last hours of her girthood the 
quixotic fate of the Empresr-to-be showed 
itaelf. When the detectives whom the Em- 
peror had engaged to guard his bride’s jewels 
arrived, they were accompanicd by a ‘bailiff 
who threatened to scize Eugénie’s wedding 
dress and five pairs of silk atockings if she could 
not acttle his bill. This was just two houre 
before her coronation. 
‘On her way to the Coronation she was not 
sparcd an incident which, but for her presence 























of mind, might — sily have had disastrous 
consequences. 

Seated in the name gilded state-coach in 
which Josephine and the first Napoleon had 
driven to their coronation, the gold crown 


actually became detached from its mountings 
on the carringe. It was the same accident 
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‘The Grown of ulomen 


THE HOME WHERE EUGENIE 





Farnborough Hill, Hampahire, which the Empress Bug aie 
¥ ton dices 79. 
‘peudoir, above was her bedroom, and above that her private chapel, 


nd"the Prince Imperial, whe met his death an 


that befell the first Napoleon under exactly 
























similar ciroumsta neces. 

An ominous moan broke from the crowd, 
which was xtill hesitating between imperialian 
and a republic. Napoleon UL himself pated 
and trembled before the lire ‘Only 
Bugénie remained perfectly © Calling a 
ragged urchin in the crowd to hy told 





bim to hand her the er: ‘The 








Bonapartes receive — the! the 
people.” 
‘The quick-wittcd crowd were delighted and 


they cheered her wildly, shoutin 

Eugénie! Rule, , Eugénic |" un 

roofs of Varia rang with her triump 
Eugénie’s Steel Nerve 

Never did Eugénic’s atcel nerve desert her. 

On one ovcasion, at the opening of the French 

Opera House, a man fired three shots at the 


‘Eugenie | 
the grey 

















Emperor. Two of them pierced his hat and 
the crowd, aghast, threatened panic, It was 
Eugénie who saved the situation. Coolly she 








tossed the hat to a gendarme. “It will de for 
a museum,” she laughed. Drawing her ermine 
cloak over the bloodstains from wounded 
standers, 
opera. 

It was a curious Court over which she had 
to rule. On the one side it was iron bound 
in the shackles of etiquette ; on the other it 
was startlingly free and casy. 
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she sat calmly through the entire 


ened, 





SPENT MANY 


Purchared and added to after the deaths of Napateon 1iT 
fa th 


od tm the 
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EMPRESS EUGENIE 
YEARS OF LONELY EXILE 


Zulu War in 1679. The middie window wan that 
Despite her splendour, ¢ 
indiscretions, Eugenie was the first diplomust 
of France. Her policy wan sound, and it has 
xince been chown uit she had honestly the 
interests of France at beart, though at timex 
between them and the foibles 

woman without 11 eratifiod 


ctravagancen and 



















Unstaple Throne 
speaking, the position of the 
aple wax an exccedin hazardour 
an unstable 
ie’s own origin 

tics 
tu the evident determination of 
Courts of Europe to ban the 
restored Empire, there was an ill-concealed 
feeling of animonity against the young Empresa 
on the part of most of the members of Napoleon 
ILl's family, as well as a vague feeling of 
impending ‘catastrophe amongst the inmates 
of the Palnce itwclf. Exactly what they feared 
these Court satellites could not themscives 
have xaid. Some expected a European cvali- 
tion against the Empire, others feared = counter- 
conspiracy by the ex-King of Westphalia, who 
would, naturally, have the support of’ such 
Republicans as had escaped exile. 

Amidst the general exhibition of unrest 
which characterized life at the French Court, 
the Empress played her part with consummate 
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Political: 
Imperial 
enough in any eax 
dic not lessen inte 

dn, addition 
nearly all th 





The throne of Napoleon 
and Eu, 































[EMPRESS EUGENIE 


care and skill. She encouraged her husband 
when he seemed to waver in some decinion of 
importance 5 xhe urged him on to boldness 
whenever hix political policy aavourcd of weak- 
Yet all the time she xtood confronted 

with her awn great problem, the solution of 
which Iny absolutely with her own sex—namely, 
fading of x woman great enough to be 

h the rest of the crowned heads 















Chance befriended her in the revival of the 
Eastern Quostion, and the consequent compact 
between “England and France suggested to 

Louis Napoleon by Lord 
Palmerston. Largely due 
.to the brain and wit of 
Engénic matters were 
arranged, and in April 
1855, the Imperial couple 
made a State vinit to 
England and were re- 
ceived hy Queen Victoria 
at W 








AN IMPERIAL CoT 


























The Cradie of the Prince Impe 
‘Empress Buginie to the Carne iaseumn, P 


The visit was an unqualified success, for the 
mang Empress won the heart of the Queen, 
da friendship sprang up betweon them which 
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wesanted 











only ended with the death of Queen Victor: 
in 1901 








On her return to France, Eugénie found her 
position definitely “established. Two events 
occurred to still further consolidate it. One 
was the return visit of Queen Victoria to the 
Freneh Court, and the other the birth of a son 
to Bugénie, on March 16, 1856. 

In ‘the ‘years that followed the Empress 
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"Winatng British Hearts 


was at the zenith of her power. Hitherto 
she had been content to shine, now she was 
determined to govern on an’ almost_ oqual 
footing with her husband, and when the Franco- 
Austrian war came she was made Regent 
during the Emperor's absence. 

From that time dated the creation of what 
was called ‘“‘the Empress’ party,” with ite 
claim not only to advise upon, but practically 
to shape the foreign policy of France. When 

he peace of Villafranca waa concluded in 1859, 
it was stated, in certain circles, that the 
abrupt termination of the campaign and the 

different. peace terms obtained by France 
were due to the suspension of the dispatch of 
troops and ammunition by Marshal Randon, 
who had assumed the office of Minister of 
War ‘“‘in obedience to the order of the 
Regent.” 

‘Be that as it may, in the same year we find 
the Emperor again confiding the Regency to 
his consort—thia time when he went to Algeria 
for the sake of his health. Henceforth Eugénic 
made a point of attending Ministcrial councils, 
and the Ministers themselves, on the occasion 
of her unavoidable absence, informed her 
personally of what had taken place. 

From Triumph to Triamph 

In 1869 Engénie and her aon mado a State 
ixit to Corsica to celebrate the contenary of 
Napoleon 1, and a few wecks later she pro- 
cocded to Egypt, where she was present as the 
reprosentative of the Emperor at the opening 
of the Suez Canal. Next she vivited Venice 
and Athens, receiving a cordial welcome in 
both Italy and Greece. 

It was at Constantinople, however, that 
Eugénie’x triumph was most complete, for 

ere the Sultan threw money in the streeta by 
handfulk to do her honour. "A caique, specially 
built at a cost of £80,000, took her from the 
royal yacht to the shore, where the Sultan 
himscl! received her. The streets were lined 
with 20,000 troops, and there was a fate at 
the palace in the evening in her honour. This, 
perhaps, is the one occasion in the history of 
the disciples of Mohammed when a woman 
reccived such magnificent homage. 

On her return to Paris, flushed with her 
triumphs abroad, Eugénie was disconcertod 
to find that Louis Napoleon had broken with 
autocracy, and started a popular regime by 
calling Emile Olivier to the office of 
Prime Minister. The Empress did not lke the 
change, and immediately gave her support to 
the counter-movement of the old Imperialiste. 

‘Thus started the disastrous division of 
counsels which precipitated the Franco-German 
war and brought down both France and the 
dynesty. The latter, meantime, got a shake 
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il Of the Second Empire 





EMPRESS EFUGENIE 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY AT THE GAY COURT OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 





from the result of the plebiscite on which 
Napoleon insisted. A million and a half votes 
were given against the Imperial régime, and 
there was indisputable evidence that a’ con- 
siderable number of these votes came from the 
ermy. 

Despite all these signs of break up, Eug 
was still the leader of fashion and the darling 
of the populace. That last season in Paria 
under her Fégime before the war was the most 
brilliant in the hiatory of the Empire. 

Then thero burst on France the eandidature 
of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern to the 
throne of Spain, left vacant by the expulsion 
of Queen Isabella. 

‘This is the time in the career of the Empress 
on which controversy rages. Did she, or did 
she not, incite the Emperor to those fatuous 
words and actions which made war with Prussia 
inevitable? Competent authorities say that 0 
Passionate speech from the Empresa at the Coun- 
cil Meeting held at St. Cloud on July 14, 1870, 
wag the decisive factor that produced the 
ultimate vote—by = majority of one—in 
favour of hostilities. 

The Declaration of War against Prussia 
was launched and the final stage of the Empire 
was entered upon. Just two weeks later the 
Emperor and his son, the Prince Imperial, 
left for the front, and once more Eugénic 
became Regent. 

‘When the news of the first defeats came she 
inoteded 
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‘The Empress Rugtnie and some of tne tadies of her Court a 
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picturad by Winterhalter. 


removed from St. Cloud to Paris. There she 
met the Council of the Regency, and she and 
they spent whole nights in debating how the: 
might mcct the great tide of disaster whiel 
they all realized wax rolling on to Paris. 


Things became worse and worse, and that 
month of August, 1870, which the Empress 
Eugénic spent in the ‘Suilerics, marks a period 





of suffering ax torrible as ever man or woran 
had to pass through. 

it was in the first week of September that 
the end came. Eugénie received » deputation 
from the Legislative Chamber, which asked 
her to abdiexte. After much’ argument hv 
agreed, und thus the Second Empire came to 
an end. 

Before the final scenes were enacted the 
Prefect of Police rushed in to tell Bugénie that 
the mob was at the gates of the ‘Tuileries, 
that the imperial Eagles were torn down, and 
that it was only a matter of time before the 
hostile crowd would hammer down the railing» 
and gain admission to the building. 

Even then Eugénie’s extraordinary courage 
and fearlessness did not desert her. 

“Do you feel me tremble ?"" she retorted 
scornfully, when one of her courtiers asked her 
if ube were afraid. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when the 
Empress passed out of the palace where she 
had reigned for seventeen years, and it was 
then that she made one of the few bitter 
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EMPRESS EFUGENIE 






AFTER THE IMPERIAL THRONE HAD TOTTERED AND 





Napoleon 111; and the Empress Eugenie 
inappropriately, = bust of Napoleon 
remarks revorded of her in those trying hours. 









“In France,” abe nai 


no one hax the right 
to be unfortunate.” 





the house 
but Inter 


shelter in 





The ¥ 
‘ to England was scarched 
police just’ twenty minutes 
the Royal stowaway arrived. 
Firat whe made her way to Brighton and 
then to Hastings, where she wax joined by 
the Prince Imperial and her husband. —Event- 
ually the three Royal exiles acttled down to 
a quict but not altogether unhappy existence 
in Chislehurst. 
Sorrow follows Sorrow 

After her husband's death in 1873 the Empress 
Eugénic had but onc idex—to prepare her son 
so that he might be fit to reign in France should 
he ever be acclaimed Emperor. But even 
the soluce of her son's affection was taken 
from Eugdnie, for he fell fighting in the Zulu 
war, and died on June 1, 1879. 

It was thought that this blow would kill 
her, but her splendid vitality triumphed over 
the worst grief. Eugénie no longer took any 
interest in politics, and retired into seclusion. 

In time she left Chislehurst and took up 
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Forbidden to Pick Flowers 


FALLEN 


enig at Camden House, Chislehurst, where the Emperor 
‘Whe aise died in calle, is on the mantelpiece. 





her residence in Farnborough, where she built 
« mausoleum in which were to repose her 
husband, her son, and Jator herself. 

‘But she was too restless a spirit’ to remain 
long in any one place, and she took up again 
that nomadic existence which had been hers 
in the far-off days when she and her mother 
had roamed from country to country and from 
capital to capital. 

From Empress to Tourist 

How strange Paris must have looked to her 
when, for the firat time after her exile, she 
crept through the streets of her former glory— 
a tourist to the Tuileries where she had reigned. 

As she bent in those gardens to pick some 
violets, the Bonaparte emblems she herself 
had planted there, a guard stopped her and 
aid: “‘1t is forbidden to pick flowers here.”” 
“But I planted them myeelf, I am Eugénie, 
Empress of France, and I lived there once,” 
cried the old lady. “Madame,” was the 

“« France is a Republic. She has no 





lt was in Spain that she passed away in 
July, 1920. She had fulfilled all the prophecies 
but one which the gipsy had made over the head 
of the golden-haired child in the little wine shop 
at Malaga. Born in 1826, she had lived only 
ninety-four years of the century promised her 
by the gipsy. 
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GROUP 9.- MUSICIANS 


BEETHOVEN 


MELODIES their COMPOSER never HEARD 


Beethoven, who Composed Sublime Music that 


Ever but Failed to Pierce the 


J is wrong to think of Beethoven as purely 

a musician. Had he destroyed his manu- 
scripts, including that of the glorious Fifth 
Symphony, there would have remained the 
life-story of a man whose character waa supreme 
in resistance of evil, and in defiance of the 
plows of fate. 

Ofton, aa his letters show, his powers of 
expression overflowed the bounds of the 
medium which he mastered. He might have 
been a poct, and his 
command of language 
was such as might 
well have aroused the 
envy of accomplished 
men of letters. His 
will, written at a time 
when ho thought that, 
death was very near, 
in a magnificent human, 
document; probably 
the greatest of ite kind 
that’ has ever been 
penned. 

Men who possess 
great character as well 
as gonius have always 
been sure of | their 
worth to the world. 
‘With them a powerful 
natural pride takes the 














CROTCHETS AND QUAVERS IN A CAFE 


il Charm the World for 
of his own Deaf Ears 


Perhaps it wax this last trivial circumstance 
that xct off the fiery spark of indignation in 
Recthoven, who under ordinary conditions 

ould have acted just as one of the crowd. 
Keeping hia hat on his head, he strode through 
the princes and courtiers and boldly faced thi 
Emperor and npress. Greatnesa of tw 
different Kinds exchanged mutual glances of 
respect, but it wax the Emperor who bowed 
first tu the famous Becthor 


Silence 



















me," ex: 


Beethoven, 
took Goethe 
rely to task for 
in CXAKCTAted humil- 
ity. But th i 


and he 

















ity ¢ 
felt within himnclt wax 
not merely that of 
genian Au hae tas 
bimnclf suid, he recos- 
nizcal no superiority 
save that of goodness. 
And his tife in an ex: 
emplitication of that 


belief. 

Yet if ever a man 
seemed marked out by 
laws of heredit! 















place of tho empty a carcer of rocks. 
Conceit of the char abandonment to evi 

jotan. Keate knew huch as that Lived 

that he would be hin father and. hin 
among the world’s Lrothers, it, wan Beet. 
famous poets after hix hoven. Every dis- 
death. | Shakespeare geuraxement. te ‘the 
expreaved his f0T0- pcctnoven did not Amd composition easy, but when an iden evelopment of hix 
knowledge of his own Sntcred' is head Hee and place were cf fe account, “Some: inborn passion for 
tmmortality, "phoce Uneshe would goto cake end torpst to eat the humble men rightcounems, and 


are many cpisodes in 
Beothoven’s life that illustrate this serene self- 
confidence of the truly great. 

Perhaps the most striking of these is thet 
in which another eminent man ix shown ine 
moment of weakness. Once, when walking 
through the streets of Weimar, Beethoven and 
Goethe became aware that the Imperial family. 
accompanied by a glittering cavalcade of 
courtiers, wee approaching them. Goethe in- 
stantly removed his hat and stood with bowed 
head. In his anxiety to show his respect to 
royalty, he neglected to answer a question that 
Beethoven had just put to him. 
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which he had ordered when faspiration came to him. 


imetwaed in the 


truth waa placed in 











hiv way. He spent a wretched childhood. 
Losing carly in life the mother whom he 
adored, his father’s woaknesses condemned 





the family to poverty and Beethoven to those 
painful early efforts as a musical prodigy that 
warped his talent as a porformer, although, by 
some miracle, hik genius a4 a Composer sur- 
vived, 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born on December 
16th, 1771, at Bonn, then a small university 
town on the banks of the Rhinc. His parents 
were partly of Flemish origin. In 1732 Louis 
Beethoven, the musician’s grandfather, had 
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BEETHOVEN 


left hia native town of Antwerp in_order to 
hecome a court musician at Bonn. Beethoven 
himself greatly rcsombled this fine man, with 
his swarthy complexion and flashing’ eyes. 
The musician, however. was shorter and more 
musoular in build. He had o forehead of great 
width, deeply furrowed in his middle years, 
and crownud hy masecs of unruly black locks. 

‘Bocthoven’s father was a man of many parte, 
but be waa unstable and even vicious in char- 
acter. Ho carly saw in his son’s ious 
musical powers ponnibilities which could be 
turned to an unholy purpose. Ludwig, at the 
age of four, wan to repeat the juvenile 
suvccsnes of Handel, Bach and Mozart. 
The prodigy should pay for the 
father's procligality. 

His Spider Friend 

Bocthoven waa shut ina garret to 
practine for hours ot piano and violin, 
his volo conipanion a spider which, 
it in quid, uscd to crawl out of 

















corner and perch upon the cbild’« 
violin. ‘The father bullied, threatened, 
and even beat the overworked and 





bewikdered lad. It would have been 
amall wonder if Bocthoven had con- 
ecived a violent hatred for music as 
such, but it is certain that during 
thone terrible carly years there was 
born in him that passion for libert; 
which hocame the 'mainapring of his 





life. 

Ho was precocious in another sense. 
He carly graspod the situation of the 
Beothoven family in all its painful and 
um linting: aspects. 
be ne more 










Tecthoven sought the 
of hix tutors. Ateleven 
years of age he was carning hia 
fous by conducting a theatre orchestra. Two 
years later he fillet @ position as deputy 
organist at a chapel. When he was seven- 
tecn he took the reins of the motherless family 
into his own hands, and saw to it that his 
younger brothers received proper education. 

Later on Beethoven went in shame and 
dread to the authorities at Boon and pleaded 
that he might receive the pension due to his 
father in order that the latter might not have 
the opportunity to squander it. 

Fortunately “his accomplishments brought 
him frienda among the higher classes of soviet; 
in Bonn, and patronage came to relieve his 
financial’ distress. Before he finally left his 
native town in his twenty-second year, he had 
made the soquaintance of severe] families noted . 
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SKETCHED FROM LIFE 
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Shut la = Garret to Practise 


for intellectual attainment, and in spite of his 
‘uncouth appearance, his often brusque speech 
and manner, he quickly established himself in 
their esteem. With letters of introduction in 
his pocket he set out for Vienna, the centre of 
® brilliant coterie of musicians and men of 
letters. 

Mozart, then at the height of his fame, 
reecived the young pianist. Beethoven, how- 
ever, failed to distinguish bimeelf in the cus- 
tomary exerciscs. He might have beon dis- 
missod as showing no promise had he not 
begged hard to be allowed to improvine. Thore 

lay his strength, and he know it. 
Mozart, who had other budding 
geniuses to whom he had promised 
audionco awaiting outside, somewhat 
impatiently consented. "Within « 
few momenta the medioore pianiat 
hed proved hie real worth.“ Pay 
heed to this youth,” reported Mozart. 
“Much will one day be said about 
him in the world.” 

Years of Drudgery 

After three months in tho gay 
city, with ite vivid social life that 
contrasted so strongly with that of 
the prosaic and sombre Bonn, Beet- 
hoven was obliged to return ‘home, 
and the old domestic struggle was 
resumed. But he had established a 
link between himself and the culti- 
vated society of Vienna. During 
those further five years of drut 
he worked feverishly to overcome 
his deficiencies, sometimes practis- 
ing until ‘the tips of his fingers 
tingled.”” “Yet when Haydn visited 
Bonn in 1792 and sought out the 
promising student, he found him 
ill a clumsy performer, a slow and 
impatient student, and a prolific 
composer who defied the lawa of 
counterpoint without as yet having proved 
that he had the right of genius to do so. 

Beethoven appears to have taken himself 
severely to task for his lack of knowledge and 
skill. Despite ail, the of Haydn and 
Beethoven is one of the strangest in the hi 
°f friendship between great men. There was 
never a true understanding between them. 
Haydn was puzzled by the eccentricity of his 
awkward pupil. Beethoven accused Haydn 
of conducting his musical education upon 
wrong lines, even of slacknees in giving his 
lessons. But years afterwards Beethoven ad- 
mitted his debt to Haydn. 

In 1792 Beethoven, aided by = grant from 
the Archbishop-elector of Bonn, settled him- 
self for good in Vienna. Hoe had already com- 
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He Becomes Stone Deaf, 


posed several sonatas, some of which now rank 
as his greatest. A brilliant carecr scemed to 
be opening up before him, and the shadows of 
his ugly ‘childhood faded from his mind. 
He moved among the aristocracy ;_he was in- 
vited to stay in the Palace of Prince Kurt 
ichnoveki, Where he was permitted to live 
in his own strange way, dining alone in his 
room when he felt disinclined for company, 
but often descending into the brilliantly illumi- 
nated drawing-room, thronged with the beauty 
and wit of Vienna, there to gratify his patron 
with marvellous improvisations. 

Carele: 

Monetary success 
of hie gevius, but Beethoven accepted thin in 
the careless spirit that characterizes greatues: 
Nowhere are tho grandeur and simplicity of his 
mind so well revealed as in his dcalings with 
the practical world, He was still helping his 
dissolute father and brothers, and the latter 
did not scruple to take advantage of Becthoven's 
good fortune at Court to extract from him the 
Utmost service both in coin and privilege. 

Beethoven resented this, and yet —frecl 
forgave it. his lotters he talks with childish 
glee of his power to help a friend by scating 
himself at the piano and dashing off an im- 
provisation afterwards to be worked upon 
und published, the procceds tu be sent post- 
haste to the needy friend. 

"The Secret He tried to Keep. 

Clouds were already gathering. For three 
yeara they hovored unvcertuinly over the young 
munician, whose ambition was now boundless 
Dreadful’ forebodings began to amail bim. 
Hoe fought them down, unable to becliove that 
fate would deal a blow at the most vital of 
hia organs. But there were xymptoms not 
easily to be mistaken ; he suffered from cliz: 
ness, and singing in his cars. Perhaps these 
were produced by some other matady than 
the one he most dreaded ¢ He sought advice, 
but kept his secret locked up in his heart. 
For four years none of his friends knew thai 
he had to make an effort to catch their lighter 
tones of speech. ‘The players in the orchestra 
were ignorant that their conductor sometimes 
failed to hear the finer notes of the music. 
It was not until 1822 that Beethoven would 
finally admit, in public at least, to his complete 
deafness. 

How this realization came about ix almost 
too poignant to be dwelt upon. A perform. 
ance of his Fidelio was announced, and 
Beethoven insisted upon conducting the re- 
hearsals. His deafnean was by now common 
knowledge. At the first playing there was 
confusion, threatening every moment to be- 
come chaos. The musicians pleyod ahead of 
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Sy (__ BEeTsoven] 


CARVED IN IMPERISHABLE MARBLE 









‘Thi magnificent conception of Beathaven. the work of 
Rovert Weigl, ix at Hailigenstadt, a. suburl Renn. 
Tein Tegarded as a particularly Ute-like representation of Gn 

Tmnperious Tausician with @ heart of Gold: 
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BEETHOVEN 





the singer, whe made brave efforts to accom- 
modate himself. Nobody had the heart to 
tell Beethoven that all was wrong. At Jength 
the first violinixt feigned illness in order te 
allow a paunc and a ncw start. But the second 
attempt wax worse than the first. A friend 
wrote on m pices of paper the words, “Go 
and passed it) to the conductor, 
nat dant realized what wae happening. 
wz down bis baton and dashed out of 
iidings. At home they found him xeated 
Upon the sofa with his face buried in hix hands. 


PUPIL WHO LOVED HER MASTER 





















THE 


Therets von Brunawick, who f Tove with Beethoven 
when she was @ litte ‘Snd worshipped him is secret 






entir m the whock of 
ings the istakable truth. 
‘The cause of Beethoven's deafness has never 





dingnowed. Beethoven him- 
ntirmity to an obscure internal 
malady from which he suffered all his life 


But while deafness marred his prowess as a 
Pianist, so that he struck wrong notes or touched 
them so lightly that, unknown to himself, they 
tid not ‘sound, the power of his gen 

comporer increased. ‘The ear of his 
tion remained sound, and just as the 
Milton saw grand images in his mind, so 
Beethoven heard the sounds that corresponded 
to the grandeur of his thoughts. His greatest 
svmphonice were composed during the time 
that his deafness was gradually becoming 
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“Triumphant over Deepatr 


It is casy to say that suffering is an aid to 
genius. In Becthoven’s case, suffering did 
not warp his wpirit, the force and direction of 
which had been determined long before the 
tragedy befell him. But the angui-h that he 
endured could not fail to enter into his music ; 
it was one more burden added to the many 
that he bore with beroic resignation. “ Virtue 
and Art alone have saved me from taking my 
own lfc,” he wrote to a friend. 

His Love Affairs 
were other causcs for Beethoven's 
suffering. He whore heart over: 
flowed with love for mankind never knew the 
joys of marriage and parentage. In his youth 
he worship; the beautiful Eleonore von 
Breuning, daughter of hia first friend and 
adviser Count Stephan Breuning. Beethoven, 
however, proved too shy and restrained © 
lover; Eleonore marricd the Doctor Wegeler, 
who was Becthoven's greatest friend. The 
friendship between the two carly lovers re- 
mained throughout their lives, and «deepened 
with tho procession of tho years. 

In 1807 he met Julia Guicciardi, the inspirer 
of the Moonlight Sonata. For a‘timo be was 
completely enslaved by this girl, who. was, 
however, frivolous by nature and ‘entirely un. 
worthy of her lover. Beethoven fought. with 
bis conscience, which told him that hin deafnesn 
and the preeariousness of big cxiitence forbad 
marriage. Julia, after” torturing Beethoven 
needlewly, forsook him to make a rich marriage 
‘Another crisin in cethoven's life had passed. 

Hetrothed to a former Ku; 

Once more he fell in love, and this time he 
became formaily betrothed. Theresa von 
Brunswick was tho sister of another friend of 
Beethoven, Count Franz, tu whom the com- 
poner dedicated hix Sonata Appasaionata, in 
gpired by Shakespeare's“ Tempest.” Theresa, 
had leved Becthoven in secret since, as a littie 

rl, she had taken lessons from him during 
a first visit to Vienna. They met. again 
under romantic circumstances. Becthoven, 
now 8 great nfusician, xat down to the piano 
Moonlight shone into the room, and 
all her old adoration returned, sat. 
in rapt attention. For a long time no sound 
came from the piano. Then hoven began. 
to play the music of a song, "If thou wilt 
give me thy heart, first let it be in secret, that 
our hearts may commingle and no one divine 
its? 

Why the marriage never took place remains 
a mystery, but the lovers drifted apart. 
Beethoven never forgot the greatest of hip 
adorations, and ten years later he said, ““ Wher 
1 think of her my heart beats as violently so 
on the day when I first saw her.” 
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THE CREATOR OF THE FIFTH SYMPHONY IN THE THROES OF COMPOSITION 







in the bare apartment where he would spend long hours working out his ideas. Sometimes he scribbie 
Hie “never “seamed to be able to control his hans ‘ee 
fingers were strong and abi 


Beetho: 
themes on the window shutters 
‘Plana, and womecim 











Beethoven's appearance was striking and inspiration would come to while he wae 
unusual. ‘The broad, furrowed forehead, sur- dining at hin fav café, and he would 
mounted by a great shock of unmanageable scribble maclly hix meal. The 
hair that later turned snow white, the promi- landlord of an iin where Becthoven once wrote 
nent, determined chin, and the ¢; that on the window shutters had thene removed 
dilated enormously in’ moments intense and sold them asx mementocs, but when the 
emotion, betrayed the forcefulness of bis musician returned xome time after, the Innd- 
personality. He wea short and robustly built, lord insisted upon the shutters “being re~ 
land, unlike most musicians, his fingers were placed. 
short and broad-tipped. In his youth Beethoven cultivated | the 

Tt ie said that he wae so clumsy with his  appesrance of a dandy, wearing silk stockings, 
hands that he could not held a pack of cards wig, and a double eyeglass, and carrying, 


for long in them, and that he nearly always a sword. 























cut himeelf when shaving, He wrote ver: It was only in hix later years that he became 
badly, and hin manuscripts were difficult to neglectful, and lived in rooms so untidy and 
unattractive that the wife of his friond Breuning, 





devipher. 

‘Much of his composing was done while 

in the country, and he would often frighten 

villagers by shouting and waving his arms 

about as he passed them. At other times 
imcteaes 





alkiug refused tu sit in them, 

The last years of Beethoven's lonely life 
were saddened by domestic trouble. He 
lavished all the affcction that he possessed 
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BEETHOVEN 


upon hin nephew Carl, the son of 
oMGhis boy had sh a gifts, 

‘Chis boy had shown promise of great gifts, 
but he had heen spoiled by his upbringing 
and the example of bis parents. His uncle 
dovoted himself to educating the boy, and 
did all that he could to rescuc him from his 
evil environment. 

‘A long and dintressing lawauit was necessary 
rts obtain custody of the lad. During 
r yoarx that followed Becthoven’s muse 
was silent. Hin one thought was to be with 
his beloved Carl, to have him close to him, 
never to part ‘again. There wore terrible 
periad« of doubt. ‘QO God, aid me!” the 
anxivua foster parent prayed. “ Hear the prayer 
which 1 make to Theo, that at least for the 
future I may live with my Carl! Oh, cruel 
faic, implicable deatiny. . |. No, no, my un- 
happiness will never 





dissolute 








ond! 
"The Tawauit wan 
hut one cruel 

i tafter 





another followed. 
proved to be 
in applica- 
He failed in 
examinations, 








hin 
and opulil not be got 


to proparc himaclf 
fur any one of the 
higher | professions. 
formic, be developed 
eo woaknesscs of 
iM father, and was 
Of base in 
tude. Yet there 
must have beon a 
spark of goodnew: in 
him, which hix uncle 
did “his best to fan 
inte flume. Cart 
made xpawmodiv of. 
forta to reform and 






















THE MASTER'S OLD-wWORLD HOME AT BONN 





A Lest Gift from England 


result of that deeper love that understands 
and forgives all. 

Beethoven dicd on March 26, 1827, after 
having undergone three operations unskilfully 
carried out by @ careless doctor. His nephew 

te summon medical aid when 
alone and in poor ciroum- 
stances, begged him to do so. 

The end came after three months’ struggle, 
the tough body resisting disease just as the 
stout heart bad resisted despair. Schubert 
came to see him, and wrote down in the “‘ con- 
versation book” that the English Philharmonic 
Society had sent £100 to relieve his circum- 
stances. ‘God bieas them,” said Beethoven, 
and spoke no more until,’ just as a violent 
thunderstorm reached ite climax, he died. He 
left his property to his two brothers. 

His will is one of the most noble documents 

ever penned. It is 
really one long plea 
for forgivences “d- 
dressed to those who 
in reality were in his 
debt. He @ i 
for "having  with- 
drawn from their 
society, inverts a little 
the “Divine “Boing 

Divine 
“Thou underatand- 
est "—and asks that 
an account of his 
melady may bo 
written by Professor 
Schmidt. 

‘The diagnosis wae 
to be pinned to the 








document 90 that 
the world, “eo far 
as it is possible, 


may become recon- 
ciled to me after my 
doath.”” 

Here is one of the 
many beautiful 





become worthy of 
the great privilege s clauses in his will; 
that “hail een be. Beethoven's house at Bonn is now museum of relion of the great | 007 OT 
stowed upon bin. re life ‘may he Detter, lee 
“Kk have become wore because my uncle troubled by cares than niyo. Recommend to your obi: 

lone can bring happiness, not money, 1 


wished me to do better,” he said in later life, 
after having failed in all that he had been 
given the chance to de. Tt was a confession of 
deg; 


‘Becthoven never got over thiv Jast blow 
to his hopes. Yet the loyatty of hie heart 
did not waver; he Joved Carl until the end, 
and pathetically believed in his conversion. 
Nor waa this belief founded upon the illusion 
that love spreads about ite object; it was the 
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Break from experience. It wan virtue which bore me 







Lichnovuky and Professor 
‘h ike one vf you to keep as 
by Prince La, 
etwern you coneemning them 
money whould be of more service to yon, just pell 
em. How happy 1 feel thef even when lying in my 
grave I may be useful to you. 
[The standard “ Life” te by A. W. Thayer, 3 vole, 1921.) 
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GROUP 10. SCIENTISTS 
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JEAN-HENRI FABRE 


The PEASANT NATURALIST of FRANCE 


Starting Life as a Street_ Hawker in Montpclicr, Fabre became the Home 
and Contributed largely to our Kuowledge of Them 


Insects 


JUST over a century 
‘ago the wife of the 
café proprietor in the 
tiny village of Saint- 
‘Léons, not far distant 
from "Avignon, _ pre- 
vented her husband 
with a son, christened 
Jean-Henri. This little 
boy, both of whose 
aronts “ were born to 
hour and the mat- 
tock-hardened hand” 
and could neither read 
nor write, ran about 
barefoot with all the 
other ragamuffins of 
the hamlet. Here- 
abouts his ‘ancestors 
had for gonerations 
won a soanty liveli- 
hood from the soil; 
umably the future 
eld nothing more in 
store for him algo than 
the ordinary lot of 
peasant life. 
Jean-Henri Fabre, 
however, was born an 
artist a well 
peasant. 
earliest childhood ‘he 
saw more in the coun- 
tryside that was his home than did his playmates. 
‘His earliest, memories were of a very small boy 
“just wearing his first braces and gazing 
ecstatioally at the wings of a butterfly... . 
I turned to flowers,” be tells us, “and to all 
living creatures, urged by a voice sweeter than 











any la e and vague se a dream.” 
‘The naturalist adds: “From my earliest 
years the attentive obecrver, the curious 


enquirer, could be seen in mo. ‘Why should T 
not relate my first discoverica ? They were of 
an extreme simplicity and ingenuousness, 
‘but none the leas full of meaning as indications 
of subsequent testes and aptitudes.” 

‘That 0 poasant boy should be born with such 
temperament is all the more extraordinary, 
since his genius weomn to have been entirely 

taneous, and not in any way hereditary. 
be Fabres hed been “hewers of wood and 
drawera of water” to the more fortunate of 
mankind so long as memory went back or parish 
registers existed. Suddenly there sprang from 
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boy his mother 
Gare for studying insects, and as an of 
Sciences rewarded him with a gol 

he bad made’ 








ea 





op the 


thix inarticulate race 
a great naturalist and 
a greater poct, onc 
whom Victor "Hugo 
called “the Homer of 
the Inevets.”” 
Hix mother, 





an il. 


literate woman, could 
no 


wense in bin 
inveutiga- 
tions, anc when, axon, 
one covarion, she found 
him pinning some 
prized spocimen to 9 
cork, the only encour: 
agenicnt he got wan a 
box on the cars! 

Fabre's first) school 
was presided over by 
hin goxfat 
Ricard, t 
kchoolmaster of 
ons, and. hia 
pupil's words. “at the 
maine time barber, hell- 
ringer, grave - digeer, 
and | choir-master.” 
Rembrandt or 'Teniers 
never painted an in 
terior more picturesque 
than this xchoolroom 
visited daily by fowls 

nd littlo pigs—e 
schoolroom which also did duty as kitchen, 
dining-room, and bedreom ; a schoolraom with 
# vast open hearth and gigantic chimney, where 
glowed the faggots which cach scholar brought 
to pay for binnchooling. The instruction given 
here must have been of a very ernde and 
clementary nature, for Fabre himself records 
that the teaching ‘of grammar wank quite un- 
known. This confesrion makes hit exquisi © 
literary etyle all the more amazing. 

When Jean-Henri was twelve the family 
moved to Rodez, a little town near by, and there 
set up another café. Fabre managed to find 
his way in‘o a college kept by the Church, where 
he paid for his classes by performing the 
duties of Kerver at Mans in the chapel. Al 
hix preliminary researches w undertaken 
whilvt. he was still living with his grandparents. 
His home life scemy to have made a tremendous 
impression upon him, and he has described in 
great detail the pieces of furniture and kind 
of upread on the meal-table. Fabre tells us 
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gid roan fag Agee of 
bout them. 





























JEAN-HENRI FABRE 


very beautifully of h 
during these carl: 
in the solitun 


xrowing love for nature 









‘that 
rently 
fiw Ata 


THE SACRED SCARAB BEETLE OF EGYPT 











‘The ancient Exyptians worshipped this beetle as ai 
of plenty, and woce amulets carved in its shape and inscribed, 
‘with ayinbola, Fabre studied itn habita most minui 














went 


woynelt y 
aad aitterd 


chest net ay 
neeninuet 
Seishet Hacateh 
Otten | lewt 
















hand 
Thee 
moth 
iT 
from 


Rodez the family 
and thenee to Montpelic 
serious young scholar managed somehow or 
other to find free educat Finally family 
affairs came to such a sorry state that even free 





Ligrated to Toulouse, 
in each town the 











Hits Growing Love for Nature 


education was out of the question, and Fabre 
found bimscif hawking lemons about Mont- 

Mier for a living. It wax not at all an en- 
Viable expriience, but then Fabre was used 
to unhappiners and had learnt the art of going 
without, 





Winning 2 Scholarship 

Seon, however, lemon hawking was inter- 
rupted for a few days, and Jean-Henri departed 
mysteriously for Avignon, much to his family’s 
perplexity. He returned with a scholarship 
to the Ecole-Normale in his frayed pocket. 
Hawking beeame a thing of the past, and the 
trader became once more a most serious and 
attentive although very penurious student. 

Once a weck the whole class wax permitted 
to vacate the dismal classroom in favour of the 
open country and a picnic. Needlesn to any, 
young Henri revelicd in the delights that thas 
came his way, and it was at this time that bis 
attention was first attracted to the mason-bee, 
about which he afterwards wrote «0 much. 

The student emerged from Avignon pro- 
vided with certificates Which gave him a post 
ax rehoolmaster in the clementary school at 
Carpentras, to which the princely salary of 
700 francs (about £29) per annum was attached. 


THE SCARAB’S WONDERFUL 














INSTINCT. 


A Scarabée soiling the ball of refuse containing ito eggs 
tp @ hill toa place of safety. "The Egyptians regarded this 
ball aca symbol of the sun. 





ax he hated the narrow routine which 
pmwed for education in such establishments, 
Fabre endured his lot for some years, working 
away in what little sparc time he had to gain 
yet further certificates. Ultimately he threw 
Gro 
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Hie Onty Lesson 


THE HUMBLE sTupy 


In thin poorly furnished room of nia Little Pimewalted house with the green sputters, Fanre wrote the booker 
‘im famous throughout the world. 





up his post at Carpentran and migrated to 
Ajaceio, in. Corsicn, aa Professor ‘ot Phyrics. 
‘The Singer io the Thicket 
Always on the alert, Fabre was for 


moking fresh discoveries and record 


Another discovery: 
undertrunh there 


From a avighbouri 
mad toe 


‘put ever mind. the urge 





in wait (Sr @ long tine. but all to no 
At the [oust rustle of the bushes the cleking wae mre 











to onmne. 1 ried again the next dmy. a next. 
end thin time my permevering | viglla: prouRtt 
‘Pati My hand uhot out and J cauxht the singer. 








It Wee not @ bird, it wae & grasahopper of the kind 
Playmates bad taught me to turn to eccaunt by cat 
the upper and thicker portion of the Rind legs --a meant 
Feoommpense for my hour of ambush. fut. the best 
pert of I all waa not the palr of thighs with their crab 
Bike wavour ; it was tho knowledge I had gained. ‘There- 
Bfter J knew from peruonal obscryetion that gress 
hoppers could sing! “Chin the, however, I kept my 
dincovery to myscll, fearing I should be laughed at as 
T hed been when J reported the result of my solar 
investigations 3 
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JEAN-HENRI FABRE 


OF ONE OF THE GREATEST OF NATURALISTS 


which made 
































At ¢ we he had found the inapiration 
which cd hin life's work. He had 
saved Hones ote i 

kalary to isn 

At last the preci 

4 turned the 

voice whispered Ye 
& bistor of inmeetes io he met 
Requien, the famoun sand Moquin- 
Tandon, the entomologint, who further con 


firmed Kir in hin rosolve. lutter gave him 
the one solitary lesson hi received in the 
science of which he was to become the greatest, 
master. Moquin-Tandon explained to him 
* the anatomy of the snail with the aid of a aoup- 
plate and two ordinary knitting necdles." 
‘Twenty Years ot Teaching 

Fabre was new marricd, and in Corsica hia 
first child was born and ‘buried. dying of = 
fever which Fabre himself caught. and which 
very nearly ended his life also. After hia 
recovery he was transferred to Avignon, where 
he was to remain for twenty years. happy in 
teaching hia pupils. infuriated and galled in 
his sturdy independence by the narrow-minded- 
ness of his colleagues. During these twenty 
years, every moment he could spare from 
teaching was devoted to the patient study of 
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inscets. Here he served his apprenticeshi 
here he Inid the foundations for the brilliant 
researches that were to come. He desired to 
inntil into others his own passion for all Nature, 
and to this ond he instituted free classes in 
eneral natural hixtory. He proposed to open 
Efnilar classes for girls, and in'tho face of many 
murmuring (for what hed girls to learn of 
neionco t) “he, did no. ‘Thenc classes caused 
juite a scandal among the local pedagogues, 
thd Fanre wns openly and bitterly attacked. 
‘This proved the last straw, whioh, aftor twenty 
of petty annoyances. broke hir temper. 
Yio wmisned instantly, and vowed to devote 
bis remaining vears to hia beloved insects—who, 
at Joust, coukl never prove as ungrateful and 
annoying as his follow professors had shown 
themwelvex to be. 
‘With Nature a= hia Library 
Leaving Avignon, Fabre returned to his own 











doar nutive dintriot and wetled down aso 
iloxopher —contont with Nature an his lib: 
Ee hie wealth, Aw mn odwentionints however, 





Fabre was not by any meank a failure. He 
wrote a Kerion of text-books. admirably clear 








and pointed, designed to serve as first manuals 
of icnee for uhfdren. Cho great populurity 
of theac books provides an index of their 
oxecllence. und from their sale Fabre drew 





the major part of hin income for many years. 
His character and capabilities wo impresned, 
Victor Duruy, semotine Miniter of Kduoation 
te Napoleon 1. that Babre was propowd as 
tutor to the Imperial nurvery. To this end 
Retvae sunrmened ta Pupie decorated with she 
Logion of Honour. and prowented at Court. 
Bven on thix occasion, whieh bored him: in 
conceivably. he appeared in his fanziliar 
‘black wideawake hat. and rejoiced 
the ordeal over, he was free to retum 
to Avignon, 
His Laboratory of Jam-pots 

Hix professorial cares over, Fabre dwelt at 
Serignan, in the obscurity of a tiny vill 
on which forgotten comer of the earth 
heneeforth fixed all his affections. Here he 
lived for nearly half a century in a little pink- 
walled house With green shutters. Although 
his careful rescurches suggest a tine laboratory 
full of minutely exact instruments, his only 
workabop was actaally a large untidy shed 
full of jam-pots. tin boxes, and other such im- 

vised apparatus. “The secrets of life,” 
Ra neucrted. ~ are revealed to those who use 
but the simplest instruments, tools im 
for the occasion and costing nothing. Whee 
have the best reaulte of my researches cost me ? 
Nothing but time, and, still more, patience.’” 

Behind the house lay 2 wild garden several 
sores in extent, where flowering shrubs, tangled 
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Hours of Observation 


vines, and climbing roses grew together in 
Rboclute “and. unrestrained Poonfumon. Chis 
formed his true laboratory, the “ Haxmas” 
which is mentioned in alrost every obapter 
be wrote, and where, armed with the apparatus 
of patience and observation, he conducted his 
researches. 

Mysteries of Insect Behaviour 

Nothing escaped his keen, deep-seb 
Day in, day out, he was content to waroh 
patiently until he had solved the mysteries 
of insect behaviour, The life of these odd 
beings, their comings and » their loves, 
their battles, and their deaths, absorbed Fabre’s 
whole existence. With an absolutely inex- 
bauatible fund of endurance and tenacity at 
his command, he never abandoned any task 
of observation upon which he embarked. 
Weeks of disappointment affected him not at 
all. Ultimately he knew that this beetle or that 
scorpion would yield up ite secret to his un- 
tiring eyes. ‘Twelve hours of continuous ob- 
servation under the broiling Provengel summer 
gun were accopted as an ordinary day’s work. 
He preferred to be called a naturalist, but bis 
wtudies were by no means confined within 
thone gencrally accepted limite, He was con- 
vorunt with chemistry, physios, astronomy, 
26 y, and mathematios, yot he gloried 
the fact that he was horn of common people 
and could live the simplest life. 

The Hermit of Serigaan 

Sometimes the Hannay would not pro- 
vide sufficient variety of species, and Fabre 
would. set out further afield. As be. passed 
through Scrignan, lost in his own contem- 
plations. the villagers took him for some 5 

alf-witted creature, just aa Derwin's gardcner 
thonght his master would be better off if only 
he could find something to do! A tall, gaunt 
man, drossed as a peasant, with a noble fore- 
head, iron-grey heir, innumerable wrinkles, 
and a pronounced stoop, Fabre neither noticed 
nor addressed any of his fellow villagers; he was 
far too preoccupied in the insects of Serignan 
to notice the human inhabitants. Perhaps 
there is little wonder that such an odd, silent 
fellow should have become the reputed ‘village 
idiot. 

Other naturalists, however, have observed 
as closely as Fabre. have made as startling 
discoveries as he. To what, therefore, does 
he owe his undisputed and uliar emi- 
mence ? The answer is: to his style and to 
his unfailing humanity. To him all Nature 
appeared as a vivid, breathless drama. The 
spider weaving her web and snaring the fly 
was no ordinary observable phenomenon, but 
Boignant battle in, the universal, struggle of 

‘or be eaten.” The scarab’s apparent 
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2 researches had coat him not ‘but time and patience. On occasion he would observe for twelve 
Frovengal run without troubling to take the alightent cotrgetnent, “Then Be mould wrice the reaule 
Teadarch in language that won for him the GQe of "the Homer of the Enascia, 
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foresight in supplying her grabs with | 
of food prepared and packed to 
especial necds was no mere interesting fact 
of inacet behaviour, but rather a marvellous 
example of how instinct quidex those ere 

more successfully and infallibly than 
human skill und foroxight. 

‘The style ix no lens human than the spirit 
which inspired it.‘ Clearness is the supreme 
Politeness of whoso wiclda a pen,” Fabre once 
wrote, and he never forgot this admirable 
maxim. He transmuted the idylls, tragedies. 
and epics of that buzzing and crawling life 
inte an absorbing narrative in which even the 
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COLLEGE, 


Here Fabre met Moquin-Tandon, the great entomologist who, with the aid of asoup 





Ro the future paturallst the anatomy of the snail. 


gencral reader could take an interest. We are 
forced to sympathize with the life-stories of 
tiny creatures whoxe Latin names we find rather 
unpronounceable. 

in all his observations Fabre started by 
assuming himself to be absolutely ignorant. 
He watched each insect as an artist watching 
the sunset. which ix unfailing yet ever new. In 
the same spirit, he wrote down his conclusions 
in Innguage naive, delightfully vivid, yet per- 
fectly finished. No tedious technical jargon 
diafigures his pages ; once and for all he proves 
that the truly gifted specialist can rise above 
the jargon of his trade and make all things plain 
to the veriest tyro. By his magic the battle 
of a wasp with a maggot absorbs our attention 
as does the ducl between Hector and Achilles ; 
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‘Bread and a few Books 


the maternal cares of the scorpion become as 
affecting as Priam mourning for his sons which 
are dead. 

In his book ‘‘ This Earth of Ours,” Fabre 
records some interesting mountaincering ex- 
periences—among them the ascent of Mount 
Ventoux, near Avignon. 

He always saw so much more than the 
ordinary man, and never did he go for a walk 
but, on his return, he could record some now 
discovery. 

In observation and writing his many books 
—f which “Souvenirs Entomologiques.” the 
most famous, consists of ten volumes—Fabre 








CORSICA, WHERE FABRE WAS A PROFESSOR 


late and two knitting needies, explained 


"This was the first and only lesson Fabre ever received. 
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passed the latter half of his ninety odd years. 
“Bread and a few buoke " were all he ‘asked 
of the world in return for his labours, and often 
enough he came by these very hardly, He 
never seems to have expected recognition or 
financial assistance from the science he so 
enriched. When he retired from Avignon and 
tumed his official top-hat into a flower-pot in 
his garden, he had chosen his course, and, 
having made his bed, he was prepared to lie 
upon it. Even in old age he never ceased to 
ive in real penury, and the modest pension he 
received on his ninetieth birthday came to him 
as a surprise of seemingly unbounded wealth. 
On that day all France paid homage to one 
she had so long neglected. The President of 
the Academy of Sciences, representatives and 
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| Moncors that Came Late 


delegates from all manner of learned socicties 
and institutions, flocked to Serignan. They 
crowded out the old man’s little house. putting 
him into a flutter of delighted excitement ; they 
overflowed Like giant frock-coated insects all 
over the ‘Harmas.” When the President of 
the Academy presented him with the gold 
laque—the highest possible honour—and the 
Tinnman Medal of ‘the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, his venerable host was overcome 
and burst ‘into tears. 
Hie One Attempt at Fortune 

A terrible disappointment awaited Fabre at 
& critical moment in bis later life. Directing 
h’a great gifts into the realm of industrial 
chemistry in the hope of improving his cir- 
cumstances, he discovered « method of extract- 
ing red dye from the madder plant. A factory 
was opened and success seemed almost cer- 
tain, when the news came that two German 
scientists had discovered a means of producing 
the same dye by a purely chemical process in 
the laboratory. Fabre’s hopes of obtaining « 
“modest competency” were dashed to the 


ground. 
Like all really great minds, Fabre grow 
mayatical and wrapped in thoughts too intenacly 
wl for much expression in his old age. 

itil his death in 1915 he dwelt unccasingly 
upon the baffling marvols of insect inatinct 
and upon the problem of the undeniable exist- 
ence of cruelty and callousness even among 
insects. He med of a happier earth, 
warmed by » more genial sun, which supplicd 
not only warmth but also nourishment; so 
that blind instinct drove no creature to prey 
fellow, bat where all harmony and 





‘The Eternal Question Why ?” 

Convinced that insects no less than mankind 
were the children of God. he desired above all 
things to understand his humble brethren fully. 
By hie observation and hin patience he had 
unravelled and described their mode of Ii 
He had answered the question ~ How 7 Pre- 
vented from much activity by old age and 
failing eyeright, his mind, as youthful os ever 
despite ninety-two years of energy and labour. 
grappled with the question “Why?” It 
remains, perhaps, Fabre's greatest feat, as well 
as the great irony of his life, that he was brave 
enough, and candid enough, and strong enough, 
to admit to himself and to all the world as he 
died, ‘I do not know.” 

Fatre's works include “ Souvenira Enton 
+ Lge Morvecillen de I'instinct chox lee Insecten, 
doe Tasectes 
{ated into Sugichs “See amo “ta Vie de 3 
per un Diseipie, and "The Human Side of Fabre.” By 
Percy F. Bicknell. 
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JEAN-HENRI FABRE 
THE SCORPION BELOVED BY FABRE 
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7a; Loran tor rho Aigitts, ""g- Agtne Vicar im Of nigh Migs Eley Ferry nade one af hee carly guocasers: 
dad in May, 1805. 4g. An Cardinal Woley in" King Henry Vili,” which was revived at the Lyceum In 189s 
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IN PARTNERSHIP for FAME, not FORTUNE 


Sir Henry Irving's years of 
Hardship in preparation for his 
Lie Work; his terrible fits of 
Nervousness ; how he and Toole 
once had but ene good boot be- 


SIR HENRY IRVING 








tween them, 

in turn to 
Lyceum 
laughter 








which 

wear ; 
Company 
at him at the 
Hour of his Life, and how he 





they took it 
why the 
roared with 
erilical 




















and Miss Ellen’ Terry. even- 
tually won Fame; the Tragedy 
of the final Scene and the glory 
of the Last Words fore the 
Fall of the Curtain and the 
Sir Henry Irving End of the Play Mica Ellen Terey 
TPPHERE were times when Henry Irving wan years of hardship were to folle — befure 
hissed. again appeared in London 
‘During the firet cight vears of hin arduow Prev the 
studious ctor had already played 428 


apprentiocebip. Irving was not considercd more 
an ™ passably good actor. Often bis pains- 
taking performances were, ignored or greeted 
with coldnces. It is recorded that a member of 
the audience at a theatre where Irving war 
playing « small part wrote to the management 
expressing surprise that “no more competent 
fnotor could have been found to play the part 
in question.” 

Irving know his deficiencies, and to conquer 
them in to become not mercly a good 
but a “great” actor was the ambition that 
he hugged to bimeelf throughout many years 
of bitterness and drudgery. 

Enguged to Speak Six Lines 

In 1869, when he was only 21 years of age, 
he obtained an engagement to speak six lines 
in a play called “The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man"’. at a London theatre. To a 
young provincial actor the opportunity was 
Bolden. Irving took it, but it was his own 
judgment that impolled him to throw it away 
again. He knew thet London was not for 
him until he could take it by storm. After 
few weeks he begged to be released from hi 
three years’ engagement at the theatre, 
order that he might return to the small 
towns, ae 

Such a courec seemed like madnese to Irving's 
associates. It meant putting aside the prospect 
of regular employment, toge’ with what 
social standing an actor could enjoy, in order 
to become again ‘‘a strolling player,”’ often 
down st heel and out of pocket. But Irving's 
ideal was famc, not fortune, and many more 
inetnaes 
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1 nd his comelentious- 
nem had bees 


ewarded by a benctit at Glangow. 
But he had dence more than this in preparation 
for his great life-work. At a very 
the wonderful gallery of Bhakespcay 
acters had paxacd into his imagination, there 
to be stored and brooded mpon until the day 
should come when he would be able to make 
them Jive in the flesh through the medium of 
pin own being. 

‘Nearly twenty years before he firat played 
Hamlet, Irving knew every linc of the play 
and had rehearsed it in the privacy of his 
hedroom. Other Shakeapearcan characters be 
learned and studied which be never played 
and which have never been acted. 

Irving and the Hobgoblins 

Kesler still be had given evidence, in a 

quaint fashion, that the hiatrionic spark was 
































there, awaiting to be fanned into fame. Ho 
on the 6th February, 1838, at 
Keinton-Mandev in Somersct, ‘but’ his 








parents were obliged to move to London and 
Fearing for the health of their child, they sent 

to live with an aunt at Halestown, @ tiny 
village in a barren part of Cornwall. 

An old Cornish woman in the village was 
fond of telling the children alarming storios 
of hobgoblins just before bed time. Irving— 
or Henry Brodribb as he wes then known— 
decided ‘thet this person must be taught a 
lesson, and he enlisted the aid of some play- 
mates. Dressing themsclves up in frightful 
garb, with horns and tails, the conspirators 
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SIR HENRY IRVING 


appeared before the culprit in the dead of 
night, and Brodribb recited in dreadful accents 
a“ Prayer for Impenitent Storytellers. 

When he was thirteen Brodribb joined his 
parents in London and began earning his living 
as an office boy. Gut of his thirteen shillings 

"aaved enongh to buy books, and to 
furtive vinits to Sadler's Well« Theatre. 
the Brodribb home 
out of bounds,” and the 
wtured alone 
ity that bi 
into the pit 














make 
So strict was the regime in 





that the theatre was 
first lime that the young actor v 
te the forbidden place he felt so 
feared “the gallery would fall 
as & punishment. 

Once he did not return home until the broak 
of dawn, and the sccret wax out. Brodribb, 
while cenfersing to his ambition, realized that 
the first xumbling block in his carcer was to be 
the opposition of his parcuts. Mrs. Brodribb 
went round te the clocution class, where her 
son, attired in black suit with broad white 




















collar, havi already clectrified the pupils by his of 


RUILDING THE SCENE OF 


‘The famous Lyceum Theatre, 


recitation of The Last Days of Heroulaneum, 
nod begged the pri 
pupil from: becoming _ 
Bot Brodribb's talent had alresdy made & 
deep impression upon one of the leading actors 
at Sadier’s Wells, William Hoskins, who used 
to rive at cight in the morning after his late 
nights in order to hear the young sspirant 
before he started hie day's work. Hoskins 
arranged for his pupil to recite before the great 
ion Samuel Phelps, who received bim 
kindly but urged him not ¢o adopt so uncertain 
career as the stage 
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IRVING'S SUCCESSES 


London, in course of erection in 1834, 
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= Attacked by Nervousness 
“Well, Sir,” said Brodribb, “it seems 


strange that such advice should come from 
you, secing that you enjoy so great a reputation 
as an actor. I think 1 ‘shall take my chance 
and go upon the stage.” 

Pheips’ offer of an immediate engagement 
at Sadler's Wells was respectfully refused by 
the young amateur, who knew that he must 
first face the grinding drudgery of the pro- 

it 


vinces. Soon afterwards, ss Henry Irving, 
he spuke the opening lines of ‘' Riohelicu 
at the Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, | ‘‘ Here's 





to our enterprise ” was ‘the sentence he should 
have spoken, but, in his extreme nervousness, 
Irving neerly subntituted ‘my enterprise,” 
and hardly uttered the words at all. 

He was now to discover the difference be- 
tween “ electrifying” an audience consisting 
of well-disposed friends, and satisfying the 
tastes of theatre-gocra who demanded value 
for money. ‘* The minor parts,” says a. oritio 
“The Winter's Tale,” ‘were creditably 
performed with the exception 
of Cleomenes, by Mr. Irving, 
who utterly ruined the last 
acene but one, where he should 
have described Leontos’ dis- 
covery of his daughters. He 
came on the stage without 
knowing a single word of his 
part, and, although he had the 
cue ‘pitched at him by the 
prompter in a tone loud enough 
te be heard in most parte of 
the house, he was unable to 
hear it, and waa compelled to 
walk off the stage amid a storm 
of hisses.” 

This wae a terrible blow to 
the young actor's hopes. More 
serious till, commonts wore 
passed upon hia ungainly ap- 
pearance. He had grown into 
@ gawky youth, with long 
spindly legs which he managed 
so badly that @ peculiar, halting 
gait characterized his stage 
walk. He had little command over his voice 
and many critics described his utterance as a 
“croak.” 

Furthermore he was unable to overcome 
attacks of nervousness. On one occasion he 
broke down completely and vanished into the 
wings after stammering out, ‘Come on to the 
market place and I'll tell you further,” a line 
not in the play. to his astonished comrades. 

‘This was the actor who had set himeelf to 
conquer London! The power which had acemed 
to come naturally to him before, and with 
which he had thriiled his teachers in recitations 
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{Prampiag from Town to To: 


ot “Eugene Aram,” temporarily disappeared. 
He suffered the humiliation secing other 
actors, in whom there was no spark of Intent 
genius, cast’ above himself. The manly parts 
which he aspired to play were denied him on 
account of his appearance. Only very rarely, 
in eccentric “ character.” was he able to show 
some indication of that personal magnetism 
which was to lead to his first distinction. 
‘There followed ten years of drudgery, during 
which the actor who 
had set his heart upon 
high tragedy was 
obliged to act mostly 
in burlesque, for which, 
ly, he had @ 

















London was far from 
realization. With J. L. 
Toole, then also un- 
known, he trampod 
from town to town, 
Often the companions 
were left stranded by 
the failure of the com- 

my, ang on one oc- 
Baaion “they “had. but 
‘one good boot between 
them, which they took 
in turn to wear. 

Up to thix point the 
carcer of [rving bears 
a striking resemblance 
to that of Edmund 
Kean, and it is a curi- 
ous Coincidence that 
‘both nctors made their 
first important London 
appearance in their 
twenty-seventh year. 
Kean, ufter heing de- 
seribed by Mrs. Sid- 
dons ae ‘a horrid -little 
man,” immediately 
took the town by storm in the character of 
Bhylock. Irving came to London with the 
company of Dion Boucicault, and his only 
claim to the distinction was that he had proved 
himself a useful impersonator of villains in 
melodrama. 

‘A fortunate ohi in the managerial policy 
brought him his first real chance. In the 
character of Digby Grant, in a play called 
“Two Roses,” he attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The story of this first success shows that 
Irving, even in his darkest days of despair, 
never forgot to lay up stores of observation 
for future usc. ; a 

Some years before, he had travelled in 2 rail- 
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THE GREATEST OF VICTORIAN ACTORS 


Irving in the title-rBie of Dam 
French dramatist Victorien Sardow, which 
‘Drury Lane in May, 7003. 





SIR HENRY LRVING 


way carriage with a man of sin, 
This individual, whe described himscli as o 
French nobleman in reduced circumstances. 
told Irving the story of his life, mixing up 
the facts with obvions romance, and generally 
doing his best to convines his Hatener that he 
was in the presence of 2 great man who had 
been cructly: wronged. 
Irving noted every gesture, every intonation 
of vice, and he began to build up in his mind 
a Pecksniftian charae- 
ter which some day he 
might be able to “use. 
By great good fortune 
he found in Digby 
Grant almost an ide 


ular character, 

































jeat character. with 
the exception that. in 
the play, the fallen 
nobler comer inte 
fortune and promptly 
dexerts the friends of 
his former adyeruity. 
Irving © oduced 
every mi dain of his 





companion in the train, 
and the result was a 
life-like interpretution 
of the character that 
fairly ntaggered Jondon 
audionces, 








Digby 
wan 


Grant, how. 
a ostinty in 
hypocrisy 

And) meanness whi 

[though it fascinated 
ne public, wate 


ever, 
serotone 



















key te win fe 
delineator thew 

admiration which is re- 
xerved for actors: who 








suceved in expreusing 

ey he eat their personalities 

Proquced #© through the medium of 
the great 


xympathy- 
drawing characters in dramatic literature, Had 
Irving chosen he could have specialized suc- 
cessfully in“ qucer” parts. But he would havo 
remained in a groove. Tho strength of his 
character led him to make bold experimenta. 
Once in London, he set himself to the task of 
acquiring a theatre of his own, where, his own 
master, he would be able to bring to life the 
gallery of Shakespearean characters which he 
had studied in secret for years. 

So again Irving took what appeared to his 
friends to be a backward step. When “ Two 
Roses * had run for nearly 300 nights, he beard 
that a Mr. Bateman had taken ‘ac Lyceum 
‘Theatre, which was at that time regarded as 
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SIR HENRY IRVING 


THE KINDLY KNIGHT WHO 


Sir Henry Irving at his deal. 
rember of ner dramatic’ profemicn to recaiye from 
State Fecognition—so placing his calling Yevel with 


Ue will ever be remembered,” said 8 
the, 





Laughed at by the Company _ 


BROUGHT HIGH IDEALS TO THE STAGE 


4 SiS: Bancroft, “| that Henry Irving wan the frat 
ee Yong-covetsd. prize the honour and dignity of 


Sovereize 
fhe world, no more to be looked on askance, But 


Tent 


Tecogrized an leading tom share of the distinctions enjoyed by his fellow-men,”” 





a white clephant. Bateman was engaging 
company and Irving called upon him and spoke 
of hia ambition. A» a result Irving agreed to 
an engagement which waa less advantageous 








than many others that hed beon offered to 
him in view of hia success as Digby Grant ; 
but. on the understanding that if the oppor- 
tunity aroxe he should play the t Shake- 


apoareun characters, it was his final bid for 
fam 

‘The Lyceum company failed, and Bateman 
was obliged to announce that he had come 
to the end of his resources, At this crucial 
moment Irving came forward with the manu- 
script of a play in his hand. It had been 
offered to him by a man named Leopold Lewis, 
who had transisted it from the French of 
“Le Juif Polonuis ” ond given it the title of 
“The Bolls.” 

Without mincing matters Irving told Bate- 
man that the production of this play would 
save the fortunes of the Lyceum ‘Theatre. 
‘There was only one condition. Irving himeelf 
youst play the part of the Burgomaster who, 
upon _a dark, wintry night, murdered a Polish 
Jew for bis gold, and was for ever afterwards 
haunted by the sound of sleigh-bells. 
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Bateman looked at the manuscript and 
saw that it was one he had already read and 
rejected. He shook his head. Irving pressed. 
his suit. With eyes blazing, he knelt before 
the manager and begged for the chance to 

the part in question. 
PLR Manting his eyes over Irving's slight form 
end thin legs, Bateman roared with laughter 
and exclaimed : 

““ What, you a burgomastor !’” 

‘The whole company joined in the joke. But 
Irving was not in the least sbashed. He knew 
that the critical hour of his life had come. At 
length the eloquence of his appeal moved 
Bateman’s heart, if his head still remained 
unconvinced. The play was put into rehearsal. 

There followed weeks of strenuous and 
anxious work. Day and night Irving toiled 
at the creation of the part of Mathias, the 
Burgomaster. He was determined that the 
public should witness something unique in the 
annals of acting. As a clever character actor, 
he bad won respect. Now he was to play 
for his chance of greatness. 

Never did actor reheare under such dis: 
heartening circumstances. lobody, except 
himself, thought that the pley would succeed, 
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Fame at Last 


and in consequence there was a_listlesances 
about the proceedings which in itself threatened 
failure. Irving's enthusiasm over his ow 
part made him an object of daily ridicule. 

At the last moment Bateman returned from 
Paris with the disquieting news that the French 
version of the play had been an utter failure. 
Irving eagerly inquired how ‘ation, 2 pro- 
minent French actor, had played the part of 
Mathias. When he was told that the inte: 
pretation differed entirely from his own, he 
sould not conceal his exultation. The real 
Mathias did not yet live. Talicn had misucd 
his chance. 

After Fiftcen Years of Struggle 

A few nights later the ourtain at the Lyecum 
was raised again and again, as “a great actor” 
bowed his acknowledgments to an audience 
whose hearts he had at last conquered. Within 
the space of two hours the decisive battle in 
the fifteen years’ struggle for fame had boen 
fought and ‘won, 

‘fo be truly great an actor must command 
love as well a8 admiration. Mathias enabled 
Irving to open the floodgates of his heart. 
Ho had seized upon the churacter of the erring, 
suffering burgomaster in order tu exprees his 
passionate sympathy with the joys and sorrows 
of mankind. In many other parts that he 
afterwards essayed he partly failed, but the 
Ppublio never forgot Mathias. 

‘The road was now clear for the accomplish- 
ment of Irving's life-long dream: the pro- 
duction of Sbakespearc’s plays in a manner 
befitting the gonius of our greatest dramatiut. 
Porformances of Shakespeare had at that time 
fallen to « very low ebb. Irving took on the 
management of the Lyceum himsolf, and his 
first atep was to engage Mies Ellen Terry as his 
leading lady. Eleven years previously he 
had acted with her in “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” but little did the io and 
Katharina of thet production dream that they 
Would one day be associated together in one of 
the most romantic enterprises in the history of 
the English stage. 

“One Must Work Continually ” 

Each, however, had been greatly struck by 
the personality of the other. In her * Stray 
Memories,” Miss Terry says: ‘(From the 
first I noticed that Mr. Irving worked more 
concentratedly than all the other actors put 
together, and the most important lesson of 
my working life I learnt from him; that to do 
one’s work well. one must work continually, 
live a life of constant self-denial for thet pur- 
pose, and in short keep one’s nose upon the 

indstone.”* Irving, on his part, had been 
jeeply impressed by the young actross’s beauty 

growing power, and it is said that he pro- 
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"TSIR HENRY IRVING] 
mised on that occasion to offer her an engage: 
ment in hig own theatro—a dream that was 
then very far from being realized. 

Ellen Terry. unlike Irving. was brought up 
in an atmosphere of stage-life, for her parents 
were strolling players, She was born at 
Coventry on the 27th February, 1848, and ut 
a very early age acted with her brothere and 
sisters in the Terry company, and also with 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS A QUEEN 











Miss Ellen Terry as Queen Katharine in Afenry VIL. 


Her fether was an unsparing teacher. Re- 
hearsals tuok place before breakfast or in the 
street. The child actreas was at first chiefly 
interested in the clothes she wore, but sho 
quickly learned to Jove ber work. 

Once, when she was playing Puck in “A 
Midsummer Night's Dreani," the trapdoor 
through which she had to’ pasa closed too 
quickly and her foot was caught. After it 
had been released she waa in great agony and 
nearly broke down. Mrs. Kean, accing what 
had happened, whispered to her, ‘Finish the 
play, deer, and I’H double your ealary.” 

Ellen did so, although tho lincs che spoke 
were interspersed with many sobs and ex- 
16a Gro aerette 
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elamations. Mrs. Kean kept her word, and 
Ellon’s salary was raisod to thirty shillings 
a week. 

As a child-actress she earned high praise for 
the swectness and charm of ber performances. 
Her chief success during this first period of 


ONE OF SARGENT'S MASTERPIECES 











Miss Elien Terry as Lady Macbeth. The original of this 
fine painting is in the Tate Gallery, London 

her career was in the part of the boy Mamillius 

in “The Winter's Tale. 

When only seventeen years of age she was 
marricd to G. F. Watts, the famous artist, 
who painted her in many different characters. 
On one occasion she sat as a model for so long 
in 9 heavy suit of armour that she fainted 
‘This early marriage was subsequently annulled 
owing to the great disparity between the ages 
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Tragedy follows Tragedy 


Ellen returned to the stage 


of the couple. 
art in the Bancrofts’ 


and played » prominent 

jccexsful production of Robertson's comedies 
School? and “Caste,” and she also made 
a great hit as Portia in “The Merchant of 
Venice 

‘After her second marriage, to Charles Kelly, 
a farmer who had turned’ actor, she again 
retired from the stage and, in her’ own words, 
xtudicd Mra. Beeton instead of the works of 
Shakespeare. From this obscurity she was 
rescued by the merest chance. A friend, 
happeuing to pass by her house, called and 
found Ellen seated on the floor with her children. 
"The bailifis had taken all the furniture! This 
happy visit led to Ellen Terry’s second return 
to the stage and the full recognition of her 

“niur, 

‘The friend in question was Charles Reade, 
the novelist, who devoted himself to the educa- 
tion of the ‘still very youthful actresa. Night 
after night he sat ina box at the theatre, 
studied cvery word spoken by Ellen Terry, 
and during the intervals wrote notes to her 
suggesting improvements, and giving praiso 
where it was due. 

For twenty-five yeara Irving and Ellen 
Yerry worked together and held their high 
place in the affection of the public. They 
Appeared in “* Haanlet,” “ Macbeth,” ~ Othello,” 

he Merchant of ‘Venice,’ and ~ Richard 


























TI,” ax well ax in many modern plays. The 
Lycoum Theatre remained their home, but 
they toured the provinces many times, and 


ita to America. 





paid six successful v 

Irving had won fame, but great fortune 
never came to him. and in 1898 a succession of 
calamities reduced hin circumstances to such a 
low ebb that he was obliged to abandon his 
beloved Lyceum Theatre. 

His Farewell Tour 

For seven veurs he struggled on in the hope 
of repairing his fortunes, and in 1905 he under- 
took, against his doctor's orders, a prolonged 
farewell tour. It was with difficulty that 
he was restrained from acting Mathias for 
which the audiences clamoured. At Bradford, 
on the 13th October, he played Becket in 
Tennyson’s play of that name. The last lines 
of the play were “Into Thy hands, O Lord, 
into Thy hands.” “They wero almost the last 
Irving spoke, for he died at his hotel the same 
night, with the plaudits of the audience still 
ringing in his ears, and in the knowledge that 
although fortune had tricked him, his fight for 
lame had been won. 














[See “ The Life of Henry Irving,” by Austin Drereton 





(2 vols.), “Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving. 
hy Rram ntoker @ vols.), and “The Story of my Life,’ 
by Ellen Terry-] 
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‘DOLsTOY 


TOLSTOY’S great FIGHT with HIMSELF 


The Life-long Conflict of the great Russian 


that the only W 


‘OLSTOY the man did not always prac- 

tise what Tolstoy the reformer preached. 
Many times he altered hix mode of existence 
because he felt that his behaviour was not 
consistent with his teaching. 

He subjected himself to severe discipline. 
Once he held an enormous book at arm's length 
for five minutes in order to test his power of 
endurance. On another occasion 
he ficgged himself with a knotted 
cord until he oried with pain. 

An old Russian woman who 
nuracd Tolktoy as a child said 
of him. * He was a good child. 
but feeble in character.” ‘This 
nurse lived to ace her charge « 
great and famous man, but she 
did not alter her opinion 

Aristocrat by Birth 

Tt wax the complexity of hin 
nature rather than weakness of 
character that caused the difti- 
culties in ‘Tols oy’s life. To 
Ddogin with. he was an aristocrat 
by birth, and yet his urmpathies 
were with the Russian peununtry. 
In hia later years he tricd te 
live the simple jffe of a pennant. 
wearing a coarse cloak and heavy 
doota. and carrying a staff ; but 
it in ‘Maid that underneath the 
outer garments he were a cam- 
brie shirt of the finest quality 

He believed in voluntary 

verty. and yet he could 1 

elp beng a rich man. The 
owner of @ vast extate, he 
wished to give’his lands to the 
poor; but the Russian law for- 
bade ‘him to disinherit his chil- 
dren, His constant efforts to 
give all that he had led to many quarrels 
with hie devoted wife, who did not share 
views. Nevertheless Tolstoy loved his 
Passionately, and bis domestic life was very 


Fes wae bom on September Mth. 1628 
at Yasnaya Polyana, his mother’s estate in 
Central Russia. Both his parents died before 
he had reached nine years of age, and h~ was 
brought up by his aunt, Madame Jushkov. 
From this -sirong-minded’ and rather cynical 
woman he learned a great deal that he ‘after- 
warda used in his writings, and she imbued 
him with much of her melancholy philcsophy- 
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TOLSTOY oN THE TRAMP 








Reformer and Novelist who Declared 
for Humanity 


however, encouraged the 
we in the world, and ahe 
advised him. if possible. to marry a rich woman. 

When he wax fifteen Tolatcy went to the 
University of Kazan. Hix brilliant gifts enabled 
him to pass exam jones with care, bit he 
took Jittic interest in ordinary xtudies, In- 
stead. he passed hin time in gambling and dine 








Madame Jushkev. 


young aristocrat to 
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sipation in company with the 
well-to-do students.” Revolting 
from thia manner of life he re- 





turned heme, opened 
for the peasants, ant 
experiments: iy 

‘Hix wunt warned him that the 
time and moncy he wax spend. 
ing would be Wasted, bevause 

Tt jx easior to win, happiness 
for onceclf than for others, 

After persevering. for nome 
while in his efforts to cnlighton 
the peasants, and improve their 
conditions, Tolstoy decided that 
he wax not yet fit to be a teacho: 
Besides, the pooxants Inughed at 
hint behind ix buck. He ro- 
turned to St. Petersburg and 
took a degree in law, 

Gay Life in the 

phe gay life of the city lod 
him into “temptations which he 
could not renivt. He drew up 
an _ambitioux plan for his own 
reform and that of mankind in 
gencral, but nothing came of 
these first cffarts to. tume hi 
wild young bleod. Only finan. 
cial difficultics sufficed to check 
hiv recklons carcer. He retired 
inte the x titude of the Caucasus 
mountains, lived like a hermit, 
and prayed to God to save him from the con: 
sequences of a gambling debt. 

Heving torn himself away from the distrac- 

:ns of the town, Tolktoy was able to produce 
his first literary ‘effort, “ Childhood.” In it 
he dencribes his own early life, and, a9 is the 
case with most of his subsequent stcries, he 
makes full confession of his faults ard’ his 
stumbling efforts to overcome them. The 
refurmer wes burn then in earnest. 

“Let no one,” he says, “reproach me with 
the fact that the dreams of my youth were 
just as infantile as the dreams of my childhcod 
and bovhocd. I am convinced that if I am 
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COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


fated to live to extreme old ago, and my tale 
overtakes my years, as an old man of sevent; 
T'shall indulyom the same, impounible, childish 
dreams as now.” 

Never was prophecy more completely ful- 
Gilied, for Tolstoy nut only Hved to a great age, 
but he did, indecd, try to live up to a well-nigh 
impossible dream of human perfection. 

‘As a Soldier In the Crimean War 

The youthfal hermit was rescued from his 
poasnntn’ hut by a grand-uncle, who porsuaded 
him to join the army. Tolstoy fought through- 
out the Crimean war, and although, even then, 
he hatect war. his ficry naturc and great physical 
xtrength cnubled him to throw himscH into 
the fray with enormous zost. Only the xpite 
of an ofticer in bix corpa prevented him from 
abtaining the Cross of St. George for bravery. 
But be did not reulize hi« great ambition to 
become personal aide-de-camp to the Czar. 
Hurt and humiliated, he decided that all human 
motives arine from vanity, although he him- 
welf ut thix time 
famoux Tunsiun writer, Turgenicv, 
vainost of men. full of affectation. 

“After the sicge of 8 
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to his home and fell in love with « heautiful 
Comack girl. Valerian did not widerstand her 
Jover, who wus semetimes ardent and at other 
timex capable of rebuking ber for taking 

pleawure In wearing w pretty drew embroidered. 
With red currants 'Polatay. wrote Kuoh. por 


ploxing letters an the following -— 
Ney yur favourite, the silly 
fof hand. and talked such none 
Jinuteds attain 4 
to hen afenid oF iin. Lhe upabot 
Wanted me te po Deck ts onlor bo 
inkavo, to may all sorte of silly things, 
tes froth yess ss That when Be 
Then hin feloud, (he Good man, whom 
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Perplexing Love Letters 


you do not love, also began to reason, and beat the 
Billy Tuan to smithereens. 

It was smal? wonder that Valeria tired of her 
indecisive suitor and his instructions as to how 
she was to behave when they were married. 
‘The jilted lover went abroad to recover from 
his sorrow. 

While in Switzerland he sat one day in » 
restaurant together with many wealthy diners. 
A poor musician came in and played the violin. 
Afterwards he went round the tables with his 
hat. Nobody took any notice of him, and Tol- 
stoy was consumed with rago. Jumping to 
hin feet he bowed to the ragged minstrel and, 
inviting him to sit at his table, ordered oham= 
pagne in a loud voice. 

Aa Adventure with a Bear 

On his return to Russia he lived a strangel: 
varied life. For months ata time he would 
stay quietly at home with his aunt, writing 
and planning literary feats with which to re- 
store his diminished resources. ‘Thon he would 
rush oif to Moscow, dress exquisitely and mix 
with the lito of the town. At other times 
he engaged in the rough sport of bear- 
hunting 

‘Once he nearly lost his life. A bear attacked 
him at close quarters. Tolstoy fired hia rifle 
but only slightly wounded the animal. He 
was knocked down, and the bear clawed hi 
cheek, The rest of the party arrived only juat 
in time. 

In 1890, while Tolstoy was again on a tour 
of travel embracing Rome, Paris, and London, 
he heard thet his brother Nicholas was lying 
seriously ill at Hyéres, in the south of France. 
‘The death of this brother 4 little later pro- 
foundly affected Tolstoy. ‘‘ Nothing in my lifo 
has ever made such an impression on mo,” be 
afterwards wrote. About the same time he 


TOLSTOY WANTED TO GIVE AWAY 




















When Tolstoy was Afraid 







Nothing in the way of manual labour came amins to Count Tolatoy, which is unusual Ina man of 
* I? pleaned him to fotlow the plough or fiah in prifaltive fashion with hin belowe 


witnessed an execution in Paris, and the two 
events almost destroyed his faith in human 
endeavour and the progress of the human race. 
Then something happened that completely 
altered his frame of mind. 
‘The Woman he Married 

He fell in love again, this time with a young 
German girl who thoroughly understood hi 
nature. Tolstoy’s wife was s wonderful, long- 
suffering women. She bore him thirteen ch: 
dren, managed the estate so that it again bi 
came productive, and, in addition to her hous 
hold cares, acted as her husband's secretary. 
But for her Tolstoy would have made little 
money out of his books. 

For fifteen yeare—from his thirty-fourth 

onwarde—Tolstoy was supremely happy. 

ie wrote some of hia greatest works, includmg 
“Wer and Peace,” the noblest epic of warfare 
that has ever been written, and “ Anne Kare- 
nina,” a beautiful, although tragic, romance. 
‘Apart from his literary work, he lived the 
quict life of » country gentleman, and there 
‘were no more wild adventures. 

‘Then, when he was nearly fifty yoars of age, 
the old doubts and questionings returned to 
him with renewed force. He had run the gamut 
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THE REFORMER FISHING WITH SOME OF HIS PEASANT FRIENDS 
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of life's pleasure and satixfactions, and it seemed 
to him that all was futile unlents something 
higher, something beyond ord human, 
accomplixhment could be achieved. Hoe was in 
such suicidal despair that he could not trust 
himself to wear a dreasing-gown with a cord 
in case he should be tempted to hang himself. 

“You are « happy man, my friend.” suid 
old Count Solluhoub to him. “Fate has given 
you all man can desire; a devoted family, a 
charming wife who loves you, glory and health 











* replica Tolstoy ; “if a fairy should 
give me a wish 1 shouldn't know what to auk 
aan 
Philenthropy aad Disgust 

Yet his restlessness increased. As an anti- 
dote he threw all his energies into charity watk. 
“The only way I can live ot all,” he asserted, 

is to live for humanity.”” When he discovered 
that the poor people to whom he», -* money 
that he had collected from the rich 1. their 
sakes sometimes spent it unworthily, he be- 
came enraged, and returned the rest of the 
money to the donors. 

Tolstoy returned to his beloved peasants. 
It was about this time that he adopted their 
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COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


humble garb and tried to live exactly as they 
dd. He would allow none to wait upon him, 
and ate only the coursext food. There wan 
never more ‘than « {ew coins in his pocket. 
It was a torture to him te think of his wealth 
for he winhed to live according to the ideal 
that a man should all that he has. 
Home years previously, however, he had made 
over his property to his wife. and so, in a sense. 
longer belonged to him. But he was 
ul te live with bix family, and since they 
did not share. his vx but Heed in comfort. 
"Polatoy’x conscience wax continually troubled. 
Many yours lore the 
tr Gnd of his life he 
wrote a letter to his 
wife, telli or that be 
could 4 © hear te 
tay with But 
could not muke up hix 
mind to xo. 
He continued to write, 
all hin tories 
werful 
jel tes 
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wd and Mtilt found jer 
in family Jife. he w 

story cnlied 
Kreutzer Sonata. 
which he condemned 
muurringse 















All the time th: 
wloy wis xtruggd 
live an entirely a wax surrounded 





by Juxury. and bix heart was torn between 








eof bis fi and the desire to perfect 
himself. Besides ‘this. he found that the doc- 
trines he preached were incompatible with 
ordinas wn Zoodneen, 








One day. he reproached a police 

official for threntening to arrest a beggar. 
“Can you read, brother 7” he asked him. 

The officinl nodded. 

“Have you read the 

‘olutoy. 

Yeu,’ said the other. 

“And do you remember Christ’s orders to 

fecd the hungry 7” said Tolstoy. 





Bible?” inquired 





“And have you.” replied the cfticial, “read 
the police regulations ?”” 
The question was unanswerable, and the 


reformer turned away, 
ruler of long ago. 

As he passed into old age. Tol-toy became 
belder in ‘his attacks on the Russian Govern- 
ment and in his plea for the eman 


like the rich young 
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After Tolstoy had made his first di 
‘Countess copied it, sometimes again and again. 





Hie Enduring Monument 





the peasants. He was now respected through- 
out the world ae a great reformer, and the 
Czar refused to allow him to be persecuted. 
This was onc of Tolstoy's greatest grievances 
in his later years. He wished to wear the 
martyr’s crown. 

Despite the many inconsistencies in his 
character Tolstoy achieved a great deal. His 
lifelong work on behalf of the Russian peasantry 
bore fruit, and be used his enormous influence 
with the Czar in order to bring about many 
urgently necded reforms. His works remain aa 
a monument to his untiring efforte for the better- 

ment of mankind. Aaa 
story - teller he” ranke 
with Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare. As a re- 
former he combined the 
moral energy of a Rous- 
seau with, in his later 
years, the earnestness of 
& Luther. 

Not until his cighty- 
second year did the aged 
reformer achieve hiz 
greatest triumph over 
relf-intercst and oarry 
out the course of action 
which he believed to bo 
necessary to his final 
spiritual development. 

Early one winter morn-’ 
ing he left his house 
accompanied by a friend, 
and walked to the Optin 
Monastery, a consider- 
ble distance for a man 
of his extreme age. Before leaving he added 
1 postscript to the letter he had written to hia 
wife years before, in which he begged her not 
t follow him. 

After spending the night at the monastery 

continued his journey, but was taken ill 
at a wayside station as the result of ex- 
posure the cold. His family hastened to 
join him. 

Tolatoy wept when he heard that his wife 
had disobeyed his command. He did so, not 
because he no lenger cared for her. but for the 
reason that he bad sect himself something to 
do which was very difficult, and he was afraid 
that he would yield to weakness. 

He died as he wished. While he drew his 
last breath on the 20th November, 1910, his 
wife remained outside the door. 

Tolstoy's other important works are “! Family Happi- 
pees” GNGO), The Comacks * (1863). ** The Power of 
Darkness" (485), The Fruita of Enlightenment” 
(ens). hat Art?” (1808), * Heaurrection "* 

and" ‘Phe 


sve), ing Corpse ""( 1900), He also wrote 
many ‘stories, easa; 
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WHAT «2 TINY SHIP-WORM seugAr 





ee mer 


T is rarcly that the life-xtories of father 

and son afford a romantic interest 80 
nearly equal as ix the enee with thone of Sir 
Maro Isambard Brunel and Ixambard King- 
dom Brunel. More often than not. in auch 

















instances, father cclipws non. or vice perea. 
But a strong thread of coincidence runs through, 
the lives of these two brillinnt engineers. 
Posterity has. perhaps. given the palm to 
Isambard Brunel for building the (reat Wealern 
end the Great Kastern wtoamuhips, and #0 


carrying on the tradition of Britain’x supremacy, 
at sea into the Age of Stoam. but the heroic 
achievement of the elder Bruncl in constructing 
the Thames Tunnel is pot in the slightest 
dimmed by comparison. 

Intended for the Church 


















Sir Maro certainly started life with many 
fewer advantages than his brilliant son. Born 
at Hacqueville. in Normandy, on April 25, 


1769, he was brought up in a rural atmosphere, 
far removed from the world of science. His 
father, who was a small landowner. mistook 
the bent of hix son's precocious abilities and 
entered him for the Church. The young 
Brunel, however. had already glimpacd & 
road to the goal towards which his insti 
prompted him. In the intervals of uncongenii 
study, he had managed to make a ship's quad- 
rant. With this in his pocket, he made his 
way to the nearest purt and entered the service 
of the French navy in 1786. 

It was a great moment in the young in- 
ventor’s life when he discovered that his little 
instrument answered to at Jeast the more 
important teats on board ship. ‘There is no 
record that Bronel invented anything during 
the six uneventful years at sea that followed, 
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a GREAT ENGINEER. 


ihe Avon at Clifton, 
Mccepted and the structure completed alter his death. 


ramhles mot inctuded im 
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His frax design was rejected, but « second plan was 
but bis brain waa busy observing the peculiar 
boring habits of ahip-wornm, and he gained 
Knowledge which many yearn later he was to 
apply to the crowning achievement of bis 
career. 

He returned to France. but at an unlucky 
moment in history. ‘The Revolution wis 
threate: nd ‘Brunel's sympathies with 
Louis XVI compelled him to set forth on hin 
travelx again. Arriving in America, he heard 
of a big scheme that was boing promoted for 
the construction of a canal to connect the 





















R Hudson with Lake Chumplain. Hin 
designs were re} and he suffered the 
humiliation of having to noorpt a post 1 
amixtant to his succesdul rival. who, byw 





curious coincidence. wax ano a French refugee. 
Put in Command 

‘There followed a dramatic conflict between 
the two men. Almost every day the senior 
engineer found hia plank for carrying out the 
work altered and improved by” his junior. 
Brunel could not help pointing out errors, 
obvious to bimeelf, in the other's work. At 
last the promoters saw that they had mado 
@ miktake. and Bruno! waa put in command. 

After this triumph. and the succesful con- 
struction of an ordnance factory in Now York, 
Brunel came to England and ‘carried out a 
epech-making scheme for a labour-saving de- 
vice in connexion with the manufacture of 
block-pulleys for ships. 

Although this invention has not the appeal 
to the imagination of Brunel’s subsequent 
achievements, it marks an important stage 
in his career, for it waa the only invention 
for which he received 1 sum of money adequate 
to his gifts. It was also the first machine 
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of its kind, and made possible all modern 
self-acting mechaniems. 

‘The existing process for making block- 
pulleys involved many separate machines and 
the activities of no fewer than 310 men. 
Bruncl’s apparatus vonfincd all operations 
to one machine which could be controlled 
by ten men. As a result of 
ita use in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard the British Government 
Baved £24,000 ina single . 

‘After heurt-rending délays, 
due to disputes and the pre- 
paration of statistios, Brunel 
received. £17,000. Unfortu- 
nately, he had little sonse of 
the valu of moncy, and this 
failing, togethor with the mis- 
fortune of « disastrous fire at 
avawmill that be had built at 
Tattornon, Jed to his coniine- 
ment for some ti in the 
debtors’ prixon. de and 
thone od hiss 
genius in rolenne 
from xo pitiful a plight, with 
the result that) the Bricinh 
Government made him @ grant 
Of £5,000, 

‘The Thames Tunnel 











































At the ronith of his invon- 
tive powens. hut alrend 
ginning to decline in physique, 
Brancl started upon his bold 

for the const 
nndereat 
Rotherhithe to 
‘Yo bore such a 
wan nn undertaking of 
vd diffeulty, and 
romplixhiment ocoupied 


years of in- 
in and “ansxic 





tonne 

AN who took part in| this 
magnificent engineering feat— 
from the two Brunels. father 
aid son, whe together euper- 





intended it. down to the 
humblest Vabourer who 
shovelled earth. with danger 
constantly at his olbow—iive in history as 
heroce in the drama of man’s conquest over 
physical fore 

‘The problem of how to bore th the 
loose gravel. wand. and clay beneath the bed 
of the river. with the menace of irruptions of 
water always present, had hitherto 
insuperable” to engincers. But Brunel hed 
dreamed of his project for years, and when 
the time came he wes ready with his plan. 
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BRUNEL'S STATUE IN LONDON 


‘This statue of Ikambard Kingdom Brunel 
‘the Thames Embankment. 








Boring Beneath the Thames 


His observation of the methods of the ship- 
worm now stood him in stead. What 
Nature taught the animal, 
should be applied to human eff He knew 
how to proceed with the excavation, but how 
would it be possible to hold up the tunnel as 
the boring proceeded stage by stago t 

‘To overcome this difficulty, 
Brunel enlarged and adapted 
a shield that he had invented 
previously, This consisted of 
twelve iron frames, each 22 feet 
high and 8 feet wide, which 
were end-wise, like 
books on a shelf, against the 
surface to be excavated. In 
between the frames, compart- 
ments were built in which 
the workmen were to stand 
as they carried out the baring. 
There were thirty-six of these 
*gells,”” as they were called. 








The prodigious. plan in 
Brunel's mind was to move 
forward thie giant shield with 
its honeycomb of cells as the 
work pro, . While sta- 
tionary, it wes to be kept in 

position by massive iron shoes. 
Khe portion of the tunnel 
excavated was thus to be held 
up while the Inbourers bored 
further into the ground, and 
other labourers were to com- 
plete the brickwork as the 
shicld advanced. 

By March 1826, everything 
was in readiness, and # shaft 
was sunk at ‘Rotherhithe. 
This, in itself, was a daring 
operation, for it amounted to 
sinking a well 50 fect in dia- 
meter, this being the smallest 
dimension possible in order 
to admit of the machinery 
and material that would bo 
required for tho tunnelling. 
The shaft was constructed 
ef brickwork, 3 fect thick, 
riveted with iron and timber ties and bound 
with circular iron bands. When it hed reached 
a height of 42 feet, preparations were made for 
setting it into position. The ground under- 
neath was gradually excavated, and the buge 
shaft slowly sunk down to its required position. 
‘The successful carrying out of this difficult feat 
evidently greatly pleased Sir Marc, for he says: 

Considering the great labour necessary for securing 
the ground for the underlaying, the waste of planking, 
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Eyintaking the wtructure, is safest sud the movt 

Actual tunnelling commenced on the 
November. From the firet. 
culties arose. The ground bulged ominously 
in places, and there were threatening inrushes. 


25th 
unforeseen diffi- 


of water. Brunel noted these circumstances 
in his diary, and made no attempt to conceal 
his anxicty as to a possible catastrophe. 

Only One Way of Escape 

His chief fear was for the lives of the work- 
men. At any moment « collapse of the shift- 
ing ground might overwholm them, or they 
might be uwept away by a violent irrup of 
water, Thore was only onc wey of escape, 
and that by ascending a narrow stairway. 
This, of course, wae left farther and farther 
behind as the work progressed. 

Brunel himuself was often too ill to attend 
the day's operation. From his bed of sick- 
ness he dictated new instructions. His son, 
although quite young, frequently aswumed 
command during these periods and, in his 
father's words, “rendered invaluable aid 
Often the younger man remained in the tunnel 
for a day and a night; and once, fearing 
sudden developments, he spent nincty-six 
consecutive hours on duty. 

Fighting Land and Water 

Steady progress was made throughout the 
your 1825. The water trouble. howover, in- 
creased during the early part of 1826: 

‘The water, bringing with it a sort of clay broken in 


small particlow, increased to an nlarming degree. In 
Conaoquonce of thin continued dinplac 
































‘At about three o'dlock the ground € 
with gram violonce, causing an slerming 
Isambard, however, came to the rescue with 
new ideas for increasing tho means of sccurity. 
Later in the “same day, Brunel the elder ob- 
served that the panic had sv quickly died 
down that men were calmly sleeping in their 
compartments within the frame. 

In December there was a heavy fall of 
ground. In spite of this, Isambard Bruancl, 
a few days afterwards, entertuined nine people 
to dinner inside the tunnel. Two months 
later his father was able to report that a dik- 
tance of 405 ft. 4 in. had been covered. and to 
make the surprising observation that there 
was “dust under the Thames.” 

By this time the tunnel project had excited 
great public interest. and visits to the scene 
of the operations became fashionable among 
distinguished people. One day Brunel con- 
ducted a party around. Something warned 
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him of impending danger. and he suffered 
agonies of app. hhension. eTora bets 1 anxiety 
on behalf of the guests and the disinclination 
to create a panic, he did his best to manwuvre 
the party out of harm’s way. Ho succeeded, 
but only just in time. 

Brunel had left the works with the party, 
leaving Isumbard in charge. Suddenly cries 








THE SHIP-WORM AND ITS IMITATORS 


p-worm, lta method of bering, and Brunel's giant 
shield, with the boneycemb of cells in which nayvies ex- 
Caveted and brickinyers bullt up the walle, 





were heard in the distance, and those looking 
down the shaft saw workmen running towards 
the stairway. Behind them there flowed a 
steadily rising stream of water. Then there 
was a terrible explosion, and all the lights 
went out. 

Isambard ran down the stairs, fighting his 
way through the hordes of panic-stricken 


fatalities inden 
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Jabourers. In a few moments the tunnel 
was filled with water, which carried away 
the lower flights of the stairs. Ono man was 
left behind, and lsambard saw him struggling 
like a rat in the water that was now rapidly 











Without a moment's hesitation, Isambard 
called for a rope aud had himeclf lowered 
into the tunnel. After a strug during 









he riskext his own life, he 


sucecedcd in bringing the nearly 
drowned mun to the surface. 

Thore were many more irrap- 
tions before the tunnel was 
finally: opened in 1843, two yours 
after Br bad been knighted. 
y the awful xtrain on 
he was only just able 
to attend the ceremony. Four 
years Jator he died. 

His other invent 
from beet 























me ranged 
and cotton- 
ery to new 
miarinfacture of 
PI-hoxos, tinfoil and stercotype 
Plates. Hix interest in navign- 
tion Kxt to the osteblinbment of 
a xtoanibontt  Kervice between 
Londen and Ramagate, He alne 
donignod bridges and. Innding- 
xtiges for the Liverpool docks. 
Brunel the Younger 
Jnambard Kingdom Brune} 
was born at Portsmouth on 
April 9, 1808, at the time in 
his father’s warcor when he wart 
still employed ut the dockyard. 
From nv y age the son 
ng Precocity 
wan sent to a boarding 
‘and in one of hix 
ke for the Lex 



























letters home he 

of hiv father's “long measure 
purpowe of making an 

wl KUIveN Of the town. 

y he looked out of the 

the school and noticed some Inboure: 











dows of 





houses acrom the road. Those 
fall before ‘the morning.” he observed to a 
school friend. Fhat night 2 strong wind 


blew. and the walls cotlapeed. 

Like hix father, Isambard suffered acute 
disappointments. ‘His original design for a 
puspension bridge over the Avon was numbered 
among the few selected for final decision. but a 
noted onginecr of the time, Thomas Telford, 
waa callod in to give a casting vote and decided 
against ite acceptance. adding hie opinion 
that such a bridge would certainly tumble 
down in a high wind. 
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araphies mot inctade: 





ISAMBARD BRUNEL 


Cigar-emoking and playing practical 
were his only fecrestiom 





the Gromps 


cP 

It is at least significant that Telford had 

already put in a design of his own, which was 

ecepted. ‘Thousands of copies of ‘this design, 
in Gothic style, were circulated, and Isambard 
Brunel must have suffered great mortification. 
But the committee decided in the end not to 
use TcHord's design, and after many years 
Brunel's bridge was built from amended plans, 
although he did not live to see it completed. 

Bridging the Tamar 

He achieved a distinct triumph 
n the construction of the Royal 
Albert Bridge over the River 
Tamar at Saltash. The difficul- 
ties were enormous, for the river 
at this point flowed 1.100 feet 
wide and wan 70 fectdcop. The 
Admiralty required the bridge to 
he constructed at a height of at 
least’ 80 fect above the high 
water level, and there were to 
be two spans of 300 fect, two of 
200 fect and a clear headway 
of 100 feet. 

Brunel decided to build two 
spans of 465 feet each, and to 
have only one pier in deep water. 
This was a daring innovation, 
but the engineer gained his 

aint, | His experience of diving: 

work, geinod during the 


A Daring Innovation 














builain; ing of the Thames Zunuel, 
enabled him to apply new prin- 
ciples to the construction of the 
central pier. When this had 


heen completed there was the 
difficult task of bringing the two 
spans or “‘troance™ into posi. 
tion. The last stages of this 
operation have been graphically 
doacribed by Isambard Brunel's 
son as follows : 


At about one o'clock in the after 
ala fron. 


the tope of the 





rested showed that Lhe enda hnat boon Nftod Ghrec tnehes: 

‘Mr signal for (he gen im 

pontec carpe, nnd the grent ntruce 

eee pelteheed Ventre of river. A 
Miwe wenn ent tied 







the different ropen were 
nee tO nignale, 90 an to keop the 
ther pontoon cle to the centre pier, upon which, an 
B pivot. the (ram swung round in a quartercirele till 
it ovenpied the whole of the western half of the river, 
and wan brought close to its appointed resting: plas. 








The coolness and presence of mind that 
Isambard had displayed so effectually during 
his work on the Thames Tunnel. as hie father's 
assistant, once came to his own aid in « curious 
. 
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ichd aed in buliding the Thames Tunnel. 
hemes Tunnel was foo: 
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fashion. While ontertaining some children at 
= party with conjuring tricks, he inadvertently 
swallowed a sixpence. The coin became lodged 
ial tubes, where it remained 
ng Tike to a distrensing 
‘he incident occurred when Brunel was 
eminent surgeons 
ettended him, and bulletins were published 
fn the newspapers describing the various 
operations that were performed. Tracheotomy 
was resorted to, but without effect. 
Experiments on Himselt 

Then Brunel decided to solve the problem 
himself. One day the surgeuns called and 
found the inventor knecling on the seat of a 
chair and leaning over its back. This simple 
operation was repeated several times, and ly 
Brunel announced that he bad manceuvred 
the coin into a new and more fsvourable 
position. Another operation was hastily carried 
out, and this time it succeeded. 

The great romance of Isambard’s life is 
asnociated with the building of giant steam. 
ships. For some time during his work as 
chief engineer to the Great Western Railway, 
which began in 1833, he had dreamed of linking 
up railway with ovoan pussuge, and one day, 
when the directors asked bint to build a live 
from London to Bristol, he said, “* Why not 
make it longer and have a steamboat to 
from Bristol to New York, and call it 
Great Western ? 

Home of the directors thought Brane! was 
joking. but others had faith in their engineer’s 






cough, 
at the height of his fame ; 








ISAMBARD BRUNEL’S GREAT 


t spans of the Re: 
identical?’ 


Hoisting one of the two 
‘dcop watery and sipteagh che 
With two. Ala photograpA and 
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at, Albert Bridge at Saitash tate: 
four spans be persuaded the oMcinis to 
Weprosnont 








Building Giant Steamships| 
powers. Brunel’s great problem wae to build 
8 vessel that would be swift enough to make 
tripe to America and back at regular intervals 
and large enough to carry @ sufficient su; 

Sf osale” Whee she was finished the rect 
Western was 236 fect long and had a gross 
tonnage of 1,340 tons. 

Great efforte were made to complete the 
building of this giant steamboat before a rival, 
the Sirus, a vessel of 700 tons, built by the 
St. George's Steam Packet Company, started 
on_her maiden trip to Americs. 

‘The Sirius, with eight hours’ start, reached 
(New York in the morning, and the Great Western 
arrived only = few hours after. But the race 
was easily in favour of Brunel’s vessel, for 
whereas she had 200 tons of coal left, the 
Sériuz bed long used up all her store as well 
a6 everything combustible on board. 

Brunel's Unlucky Ship 

Brunel next applied the principle of the 
sorew propeller to an iron vessel of 3,000 tons, 
the Great Britain, which had also many other 








improvements. | She made a speed of 124 knots 
steamed to New York in 14 daya 21 
hours. She was on unlucky ship, for, after 


several minor misha, during one of which 
she broke her screw, she foundered on the rooks 
in Dundrum Bay, on the N.E. coast of Ireland. 
‘The Great Western Railway Company aban- 
doned her, but she was ultimately recovered 
by another company and used for voyages to 
Australia. 

Great ‘interest was aroused by Brunel's 


TRIUMPH OVER TRADITION 


sion, Brunel pulit omy one 
y one plex in 


by courtesy of the Great Western Rathway Compange 


fa the Gre 
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MARG AND I. BRUNEL 


THE FIRST SCREW STEAMER TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC 








A model of the Greme 


experiments with the sorew propeller, and he 
submitted plans to the Admiralty with the 
Objoct of applying the new idea to naval vensets. 
Brunch was given to understand that his plans 








inain, an tron ateamer of 3,009 tons 
ia'tg “days wt notes, and alter being wrecked was 





cd by Inanibard Brunel. She crossed the Atlantic 
Sand wed on the Australian er 








up Her Majesty's chips after thin {ned 
Pruncl. who had a keen aenee of fam 
pretended that he knew nothing of the 
Propeller iden and retired ne Koon ns he could, 





had been accepted and $ He now set hinnwelf 
that e veuel was being SRUMEL'S SIX-BLADED PROPELLER ty build a vowel still 
built. Jargor, embextying all 
After some time. the improvements he 
Brunel, anxious te had atrendy introduced 
learn how the work was into other stcumens, 
ogreasing, onlled at The , Grent | Kanteen, 
itehall, | ‘To hia sur- which was for) man; 
Pring he found that Youre the largent ewe 
no such veerel wan Afloat, measured 693 
under vonstruo fect and her breadth 





An extraordin 
amount of opposition 
to the scheme had 
been aroused, ond 
Brunel fonnd ‘himself 
in an awkward situe- 
tion. 

Sir George Cockburn. 
the Firat Lord of the 
Admiralty, pointed to 
a model of an old- 
fashioned three-decker. 
Three large stices had 
been cut out of this 
in order to show what alterations would be 
jnecessary for the screw propeller. The whole 
of the lower deck had also been removed 

‘This had been done in order to make Brunel 
project appear ridiculous. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
Suppose,” said Sir George, “that we shall cut 


‘Thin wan made for the 











Gremt Brivain. 
Speed of Just over twelve note 





was &3 feet. “Her grow 
tonnage war  IH.016, 
tonn. imnd in the work- 
ing of her engines the 
ateam — preamure woe 
raised from 40 Yb. per 
nquare inch to 160 Ib., 
and with « saving of 
coal. 

‘This was the crown- 
ing achievement — in 
Brunel's careor, and, 
like. the tunnel projoct 
in the case of his father, 
the strain and anxiety attending its accom- 
plishment brought about his end. Not least 
Among the difficulties was thet of launching 
zo gigantic a vessel, and the method of doing 
this had to be decided upon before building 
could be commenced. 








which attsined 
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Brunel came to the conclusion that to build 
the ship in the usual faxhion, with the bows 
pointing towards the water, would have been 
Mapesdbie owing to its great height. He 


BRUNEL’S FIRST STEAMER 


BRUNEL 





MARG AND 1. 








FOR 


‘one of the paddie-wheals of Inambard Brunel's 
Sutte Wetlarn which cin between Bristol and New York. 


therofore gave orders for the veasel to be built 
broadside to the river. 

When she wax finished, Branch made arrange- 
ments for pulling exwel down 
an inclined pling with iron rails at- 
tached to it. The motive power wan 
supplied by winches and cranca placed 
on barges in the 1 Great oubles 
were attached to the vewwl'a ends. 

Hundreds of people assembled in 
the shipyard on Novembor 3. 1 
tw watch this perilous undertaking. 
Most elaborate arrangements bad 
been made for the smooth work- 
ing of the various operations, and 
nobody waa permitted to speak in 
cane any of the instructions given 
by Branel himself and his nesistants 
were not heard 

riinel. however. had not_proporly 
understood the problem of friction. 
and five men were seriously injured 
owing to the irregularity of the ship> 
downward movement. 

‘The launching was postponed in 
and again while Brunel thought out 
means of overcoming the unforeseen difficulties. 
Finally the vessel was gradually let down, in 
stages of a few inches at a time. 
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‘The screw 31 


In the Grauze 


"The Mighty Great Eastern 


During this period of intense strain, Brunel 
had been suffering from a disease which he 
Knew must terininate fatally, but he stuck 
grimly tu his task and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Great Eastern completed and prepared 
for her first voyage. A few days later, on 
September 15, 1859, he died. 

Isambard Brunel also built many of the 
bridges and viaducts on the routes of the 

reat Western Railway, including the Hanwell 
adduct and Maidenhead bridge. It was during 
hia employment by this company that the 
famous “battle of the gauges” occurred. 
Brunel had constructed his railway lines with. 
a gauge of 7 feet } inch, in contredistinction 
to the 4 feet #} inch gauge introduced by 

Stephonaon. Brunel believed that the 

gauge enabled trains to run faster and 
with greater safety, and it was not until the 
inconvenience of employing a gauge other 
than the standard one became appercnt that 
the G.W.R. adopted the narrow guuge. 

Brunel the younger also constructed many 
important docks, including those at Monk- 
wearmouth, Bristol, xnd Milford Haven. =e 
was one of the firat to construct large 
Rad ‘ho designed a flouting oarriage for the 
attack on Kronstadt in the Russian cam: 
of 1854. He spent much time on the building 
of a railway baned upon an atmoapheric syatem 
wt South Devon. the garriages being propelled 

pneumatic power derived from huge pumps 
i aced at intervals uiong the linc; but this 
coxtly experiment failed 

















ENGINES OF A FORMER WONDER OF THE WORLD 


soene SLs Soe Borers ates ies hig 
[die-wheela were also used in this leviathan of 


[See “The Tite of Inambard Kingdom Hrumel,"" 
ral Seo (ie10), and" Momett at Ries Taraneh” By 
Bichard Meacsinh (S02). 
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DUMB FOLLOWER 


JAMES BRUCE HELPS HIS 


Before proceedis sin visit to the mysterious Iand of He did this in order to honour 
A promine he te Lord miatiaz that fe" Woutd"ckeutth some of che magnificent architectural tains, there, On 
Ont of the a ‘the luggage strappea on the back of = we feary, the explorery 
Whence strength. promptly undid the 

ketone: were afterwards added to 


whe 

The ° 

Gesert' and made sce Wondectul Gtawlegs of the al 
we ‘King’s collection at Windsor 


Painted mperiatu for thin work by Dowie 
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GROUP 2—EXPLORERS 


JAMES BRUCE 


The EXPLORER whom NONE would BELIEVE 


Tales of His Adventures in -lbyssinia scemed so Incredibly 


Wonderful that They were Regarded for Many Ycars as Fiction 


James Bruce, whose 
was late in the year 1758, and war 


x 
I between England “and Spain seemed 
imminent. William Pitt the elder. prevailed 
upon to lay aside for 1 moment urgent affairs 
of state. listened intently while an Under- 
Secretary outlined an audacious plan for an 
attack on the cuemies of his country. 

His interest aroused, Pitt sent for the brillia: 
young man whose brain hed evolved so daring 
& scheme. A little later there wan ushered into 
the illustrious man’s 
presence a Scotsman, 
well over six feet in 
height, who was des- 
tined to oceupy a con- 
spicuous place in the 
world’s “history. He 
was James Bruce, then 
a wine-merchant, and 
unknown to his ‘coun 











en. 

‘Nothing could better 
illustrate the supreme 
confidence, the boldness 
and the ‘self-nanortion 
of this young man 
than the way in which, 
although without any 
pretension to know- 
ledge of militury 
strategy, he  preswed 
forward his scheme in 
face of expert opinion. 
Bruce explained that 
while at  Ferrol, 
Galicia, a short time 
previously he had been 
impressed by the i 
bility it offered o 





ainea Bruce, (1730-1794), 
eee, Abretints, aa enlist 
fan attack from the sen. and 
he suggested that it was a convenient point 
from Which an invasion of Spain could bo 
undertaken with great hopes of success. 

Pitt was favourably inclined to the project 
and instructed Bruce to prepare plans. ‘Phix 
was done, and then Bruce made a proposal 
which at once stamped him as a man of action 
and not merely a talker. 

“If the King will entrust me with a small 
boat and the colours,” he said, ‘I will plant 
them with my own hands on the beach at 
Ferrol.” 

‘The fates were unkind to this breve Scotsman, 
for, while swaiting orders in London. news 
reached him that Pitt had resigned. and the 
expedition was consequently abandoned. The 
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SEEKER OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE 


who explored Harbary 





incident was nevertheless a turning-point in 
Bruce's carcer, for it brought him into touch 
with Lord Halifax, who afterwards proved 
himsclf to be a vasuable friend. 

Born at Kinnaird, in Stirlingshire, on De- 
cember 14, 1730, Brace suffered an early mis- 
fortune in the death of his mother before he was 
three years old. As a child be was often ill, 
and bis weak constitution waa © great handicap 
tohim. With characteristic pluck, he overcame 
thia disability by enter. 
ing whole-heartedly into 
almost every branch of 
sport and outdoor ex- 
ercise, and from a weak~ 

into # fine 
‘@ man. 
sated at Harrow 
and at Edinburgh U; 
vervity, bis first. in- 
clination was to be # 















clergyman, but later he 
decided to study law. 
On his marriago in 


1763, however, he gave 
Bp, eit iden of entoring 
the legal profession 

became # purtner in a 
wine-merchant's — busi- 





ness. — Serious misfor- 
tune befell him; his 
wife died within a year 


of their marriage, and 
Bruce decided to travel, 
Being in the wine trade, 
Spain and Portugal at- 
tracted him, and the 
best part of the next 
few yoore of is life was spent in thet part 
europe. 

It was after Bruce bad offered his services 
to the future Earl of Chatham that his eyes 
were turned towards Abyssinie. Lord Halifax, 
who bad formed a high opinion of the young 
Scotsman’s capabilities, persuaded the Govern- 
ment to send him out to Algiers as Consul. 
‘This was a post after Bruce's heart. Tt required 
@ man who was tactful and conciliatory, and 
at the same time fearless and resourceful in 
an emergency. Bruce had all these qualities, 
and, in spite of tremendous difficulties, the 
position with conspicuous success. | “The resi- 

t Bey was insolent, abusive and threatening, 
and Bruce was almost continuously engaged in 
disputes with him. In these arguments the big 


Gre joa rnaex. 





and 
find the source of the Nile. 




















ee 


Scotsman invariably vanquished bis cruci and 
cunning uppenent, and gradually the Bey’s 
venom gave way to grudging respect. 

Bruco's appetite for adventure was insatiable. 
Even the constant danger and excitement 
attached to hia consulship did not prevent him 
hecoming restless, and he was soon appeal 
to Lond Halifax to relieve him in order that be 
might oxplare the surrounding country and sct, 
out to dixcover the xource of the Nile—his chief 
goal. After much delay, a deputy arrived 
and Brace resigned his post in the cummer of 


BRUCE 




















Kager an he wax to get to Abyssinia, Bruce 
firxt of all honoured a 
promixe he had made 
te Lord Halifax. to 
vinit. the mysterious 
land of Barliary and 
aketeh aome of the 
magnificent — architec 
tural ruins there. To 
fit himaclf for this task 
Bruce had pre: 
apont 
Htaly #tads ane 
tigtiitios and improv. 
ing hia knowledge of 
draughtamankhi 
With typical thoroug 
newa he had alnes 
mastered the Arabic 
tongue. 

With an cxecedingly 
elever — draugl 
nance Baliga 
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months 
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to the King’s colle 











7 for Bruce to start on 
his great adventure. For centuries past the 
exact source of the great river Nile had been a 
mubject of considerable controversy. and he was 
determined to volve the myxtery 

At the very outset he met with a disaster 
which would” have turned a Jess determined 
man from his project once and for all. Fleeing 
from the famine-stricken town of Bengazi, he 
bearded an overloadud ship at Ptolemeta and 
was wrecked off the coast of Tripoli. A strong 
swimmer, Bruce managed to reach land, but 
while lying exhausted on the beach he was 
attacked by a band of Arabs, robbed of his 
clothes and savagely beaten. ‘As if this were 
not enough, he fell a victim to malarial fever, 
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pales 





Tt was in auch a boat aa this, 6: 
thar Bruce sailed up the Nile, 


A STRANGE CRAFT ON THE NILE 





fnctnded in the Gr: 
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Beaten by Are 


a malady he was never able completely to 
shake off. 

Showing an indomitable spirit, Bruce refused 
to allow these distinctly unpleasant experiences 
to deter him from his tank, and as soon as he 
was fit enough to travel he made his way to 
Cairo.” Here, he was surprised to find, his fame 
bad gone before him. e chief Bey, who had 
amall reputation for heing friendly, welcomed 
the traveller with unexpected warmth ; be even 
refused to accept the customary present Brace 

patched to him as soon ax he arrived in 





Cai 
‘For some days the reason for the Bey’s strange 
attitude remained a 
mystery. Then, quite 
suddenly, Bruce dia- 
covered why he was so 
much favoured. At 
Alexandria his baggage 
had been examined by 
the customs officials. 
Finding some weird 
instruments —_amonget 
the atranger’s posnes- 
rionn, word had been 
hastily sent on to Cairo 
that he was an expert 
aatrolo; 

The study of the 
stare was more than o 
hobby with the Bey 
and his court ; it was a 








fetish. Hence Bruce's 
unlooked for, popu- 
larity! ‘The Scoteman 


had“ a piquant sense 
of bumour and took 
full advantage of the 
opportunity of keep- 
ing in the Bey’s good 
books. 

Another humorous incident occurred before 
Bruce took his departure from Cairo. ‘The Bey 
awakened one morning to find himself suffering 
acutely from some internal malady. In great 
alarm he sent for Bruce, who he knew possessed. 
considerable knowledge of medicine. The ex- 
plorer scon satisfied himself that the case did 

call for any great medical skill, and he 
dingnosed the native ruler’s complaint to be 
what is commonly known as ‘‘ stomach ache.” 
‘The physic he cribed was = warm solution, 
of green tea, which, the Bey suggested, Bruce 
should try first in hie presence in order that he 
might note the effect. The Scotsman declined 
the offer and some one elec was into 
service. Finally, the Bey himself drank the 
mixture and got’ better. 

Holding several lettera of recommendation 


led by the Arabs * 
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given to him by the Bey, Brace sailed up 
Nile to Assuan, crossed the desert to Cosseir, 
and went for a voyage on the Red Sea. Anxious 
not to lose any further time, he landed at 
Massawa and made his way into Abyssinie. that 
mighty stretch of mountainous territory i 
Equatorial Africa formerly known a« Ethiopia. 
Bruce soon discovered that the chict character. 
intic of the primitive Abyesinian was hi« pro- 
pensity for fighting. and this reputation has 
been retained to the prewent day 
Difficulties of the March 

Only four Europeans had visited this part of 
the globe during the preceding century and a 
half, a fact which this gallant cxplorer waa fully 
able to appreciate. The difhioulties of the march 
were euch as to test the endurance of the 
strongest man. ‘The rugged mountain passcs, 
the oppressive heat, the torrential rains, the 
fever-stricken villages, the constant danger of 
ettack by lions, hyenas, hippopotami and even 
by crocodiles—all these contributed to making 
his journey across Abyssinia to Gonder, its 
capital, one of immense peril. ‘The inhabitanta 
for the most part were suspicioux and antagon- 
istic, anc only the brilliant ingenuity and 
itiative of their leader saved the party from 


A COMELY NATIVE OF LOHEIA 





























In 
addition, Bruce had to contend with that great 
danger common to all explorere—the shortage 


of aupplies. 
During this wonderful journey the great 


destruction on more than one occasion 


barbarous 
fnetudes 


explorer witnessed a particularly 
For bioaraphics m0 
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JAMES BRUCE 


custom that left him horror-utricken and 

remained vividly with him for the remainder of 

his days. On his return to England he con- 

to he his duty to mention the inoident, 

and against the advice of his friends he included 
AN ARAB SHEIK IN REAL LIFE 








Tt was to. this 
tiibe shat Mahomet, the propher of Isiam, belonged. 
hix “Travels.” This, 


a long description of it 
me to doubts aa to 


more than anything, gave 
hix veracity, and the public as a whole rewo- 
Jutely refused to believe the story. Afterwards 
the fact that such a custenn did exikt wae in- 
dixputably established by other explorers. 
Keeping Lions at = Safe Distance 
ingenuity ix illustrated by the method he 

adopted to frighten away prowling lions. This 
wan to tic nome bellx on to the white ropes 
within which the camp was enclosed. The 
action of the wind blowing on these bells was 
quite cnough to keep King Leo at a safe din 
tance 

‘Arriving at Gondar, Bruce apecdily roslizod 
that it would be impousible for him to proceed 
with hin plan to trace the source of the Nile 
without first obtaining the friondship and pro- 
tection of the old Vizier, who bore the name 
of Michael, and of the other chieftains whove 
influence extended over the district he desired 
toexplore. ‘This was a tremendous undertaking, 
as there was a natural tendency on the part of 
the natives to be hostile. That he was final 
able to win their confidence and travel practi- 
cally unmolested over the last part of his 
journey, is a testimonial to his resource and 
practical ability. 








JAMES BRUCE 


Paradoxical ax it may seem, x te 
find on bis arrival that an epidemic of small. 
pox had broken out. atof the important 
people af the members of 
the royal 
disease, and but for Bruce’ 


physician while at Algi 
- owas able te ats 


Hitting, thin 
mindon, but there ix no 
doubt that) Brac 
nificont figure, 
with his comnurn 

plyyed a great 
ot ning 
difficulties besetting 
Din pth wt thin stag 
wax a tre 
characte 
whieh he omerged 
flying, colours, 

Te xhould be romombered 
ale that thin dmuntlos 
Scotamuen was adept in 
the une of firearms. and 
thin attribute made an 
inatinetive appeal to the 
2 Tt caumed 

addi 
red. O 

whe 


the in 
and whe 
1 OF Hin 
wun, 
and 
temptuount, 
te tuke up a ch 
yee, the hatter immed 
N retorted that x smut 
ion of a tallow candle in his gun would do 
nore damage than a bullet in hie rival's. The 
officer retalinted by kicking Bruce. This was 
more than his Scottish blood would atand, and, 
beside himself with passion, he seized the ma: 
by the throat and threw him to the ground 
without difficulty, they were separated 
the onlookers before they had time to. 
injure one another. 
‘A few days later, the explorer was asked by 
the King to prove that hie was not an idle 
boast. Rruce smilingly consented, and ordered 


‘A venerable religious 
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shicldx should be placed 
ron the floor some distance 
loaded bis gun with shot, 
Piece of ordinary tallow 

‘The candic penetrated the 
three shields and shattcred itsclf against the 
wall, much to the delight and wonder of the 
spectators. Bruce next fired another piece of 
candle through a table. and completed the 

iscomfiture of hia xeeptical critics. 

y from thik day on- 
was never in doubt. ‘The 
of hix experiment made = 

tremendoas impression on the King 
and hin chieftains, and an explorer in 
Abyssinia found that Bruce's feat 
was still being discunsed forty years 
afterwards. 
On intimate terms of friendship 
, with Michael, Bruce 
companied him on an 
expedition against a rebel 
named — Fasit. Dinaxter 
overtook the expedition, 
the King’s army was 
routed and the whole 
party made a hurried re- 
trent to Gondar. 

This was a serious blow 
to the explorer, for it 
meant that the influence 
of Michael was no longer 
of any avail. He had now 
to begin all over again 
and win the confidence 
and protection of the rebel 
Faxit. Waiting until things 
had ‘quietencd down a 
little, he set out to join 
Fasil's army, found ‘the 

ammander and — inter- 
viewed him. As he aus- 
pected, Kasil was anything 
but friendly. fn fact he 
so annoyed Bruce on one 
occasion that the latter, 
throwing discretion to the 
winds, stormed #0 fiercely 
mofhander that blood streamed 


stout 


a «mall 
candle, and fired. 


dignitary of Seypt. 
at the rebel o 
from hin nose 
However, the explorer’s «kill with hie gun 
and his medical knowledge again came to his 
rescue. One of Fasil's generals conveniently 
fell sick, and the amateur physician was able 
Then, one day, he evoked the 

admiration by ‘fetching down, 

with successive shots, two kites on the wing: 
On yet another occasion he amazed the on- 
Tookers by breaking in a savage horse. His 
extraordinary pluck dissipated Fasil’s hostility, 
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A REBEL’'S GIFT TO THE EXPLO 
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RER FOR SERVICES RENDERED 


Full of admiration for Bruce's prowess, which included the breaking-in of a savage horse, the rebel chief presented the 
‘mageifi 


explorer with @ joent at se eat 


proved of great x 





vice, for ‘the mere ‘aight ‘of the wonderful animal in 


‘variably caused the savages to Ay terroreatcicken in ail directions. 


and the rebel chief in the end promiscd hi 
assistance over the last stage of 

adventurous journey. 
Senring the 

Fasil was as good as hi Instead of 
the usual letters of recommendation, he pre- 
sented the Scotsman with a magnificent stood 
with instructions that it should be driven 
before him, saddled and bridled. Bruce found 
that it secured him and his party completely 
from any form of agercasion. The mere sight 
of Fasil’s wonderful horse caused tho savages 
to fly terror-stricken in all directions. He was 
thus able without mishap to make his way to 
Geosh, where to his intense delight the narrow 
stream of the Nile came into view. 

‘Bruce had reached his goal! At the foot of the 
hill on which he was standing wax. no he thought. 
‘the source of the Nile. ‘The glorious moment 
for which he had endured so much, had arrived, 
and the intrepid explorer gazed on the scene 
for nome minutes enraptured. Then, unable 
any longer to contain his excitement, he half 
stumbled. half ran down the side of the hill 
to the bubbling stream " not four yards over 
and not above four inchex deep.” 

“It is easier to guess than to describe the 
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situation of my mind at that moment,” Bruce 
wrote, “standing in that pot which had bafted 
the genias, industry and ioquiry of both ancients 
and) moderns for the course of nearly three 
thousand years, 

Bruce's Tragic Mistake 

















Pardonable pride inn great. achievement ; 
but Bruce had made a tragic mk Ho had 
discovered, not the source of the Nile, but the 
source of the Blue Nile, which is the chief 





tributary of the truc Nile. ‘The great explorer, 
suffering, we may imagine, acute dinnppoint: 
ment. frankly acknowledged hix error nftorwards. 
To add to his chagrin, his claim to have 
been the first Europuan te punetrate to that 
spot was alxo dixproved, ax Pedro Paez, a Jesuit 
missionary, had been there over 150 yeurs before. 
Bruce could nevertheless claim to have given 
the world the first reliable details of that part 
of the country and to have made a discovery 
of the utmost value, for Pedro Pacz had attached 
no importance to the little stream on which he 
had, quite accidentally, stumbled. 
Bruce, greatly clated, made his way back 
to Gondar, to find the capital being sacked by 
Michael. ‘The deposed monarch had succeeded 
in turning the tables on Fasil, and was once 
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JAMES BRUCE 
BEASTS OF THE AFRICAN WILDS 


Some of the animals sueountered by Bruce, 
aAtennec, the smailest representative of the d 
3 'carecal, the only lynx found in Afsica ; 








‘At the top is 
family ; 
a a hyens 


‘and, at the bottom, rhinoceros. 
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‘eying to Stop a Massacre 


more in control. As an act of vengeance he had 
ordered a wholesale massacre of the inhabitants. 
The big-hearted Scotsman protested energetic- 
ally against the awful carnage, but his was a 
voice in the wilderness ; no one would listen to 
him. For many months he was forced to 
linger in the city ; when, at last, he decided it 
was safe to leave, he took his departure amidst 
many manifestations of affection and tegret 
on the part of the inhabitante—a fine tribute 
to Brace as @ man. 
Marching to Nubia’s Capital 

The march to Sennaar, the capital of Nubia, 
was fraught with greet peril. The native tribes 
wore treacherous, the heat was terribly oppres- 
sive—the shade’ temperature often reaching 
114° Fahrenheit—and, in addition, Bruce had 
to be constantly on his guard against the wild 
Leasta of the forest. During his tive months’ 
forced stay in Sennaar, Bruce witnossed many 
strange sights. One day he saw a native 
king being anointed with clephant-fat in the 
belief that it made him strong and preserved 
the blackness of his hair! 

Bruce was in constant danger of his life at 
Sennaar, and he was not sorry to start_on the 
final stage of his travele. His destination was 
now Assuan, whence he intended to return 
to Europe as quickly as possible. The journey 
across the desert was, however, the greutes| 
of all his swany trials. Never beforo had the 
tremendous physical endurance of this great 
man been subjected to such an exacting test. 
‘The story of how he resolutely pressed on in the 
face of inerodible hardship, and finally succeeded 
in reaching Assuan with a romnant of his 
original party, is one of the most heroic in the 
world’s history 

Encountering the Simoom 

Bruce's previous experionce had lod him to 
expect difficulties, but he could hardly have 
unticipated all that were in store for him. One 
of bis worst enemies was the deadly simoom, 
that suffocating, dust-laden wind which makes 
the Arabian desert eo unhealthy and dangerous 
a place for travellers. 

For twelve weeks Bruce suffered terrible 
privations. His servants, faithful enough while 
all went well, became treacherous and un- 
trustworthy, his camels were stolen and sold, 
he ran short of food and water and was threat. 
ened for a long time with a lingering death from 
starvation and thirst. 

“Every way we turned, death stared us in 
the face,” he wrote. Several of the party 
went blind or insano, and others failed to sur- 
vive the terrible ordeal to which they were 
subjected. Even the remaining camela wero 
finally too exheusted to move, and the in- 
domitable leader himself, too lame to walk, 
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Write 


pad to be dragged over the last few yards of BIRDS BEAUTIFUL AND GROTESQUE 
the journey. 

‘African explorers were, aa a general rule, held 
spellbound by the wonders of the Dark Conti- 
ment. It fascinated them to such an extra- 
ordinary degree thet they returned again and 
again to the scene of their triumphs. Bruce 
was an exception. His one ambition was to 
return home and stay there; never in after 
years was he conscious of any great desire to 
Tevisit Abyssinia. 

Regarded as an Impoator 

Bruce did not lack any of the courageous 
and ambitious spirit that inspired Livingstone 
and other great explorers. What he did lack 
was ‘oncouragement, and this undoubtedly 
embittered him. 

‘At first he was warmly reocived and wax 
greatly complimented_on the wonderful work 
he had performed. His ndventures, however, 
came to be regarded as mere fiction ; cverybody 
thought his accounts of Abyssinian life and 
customs too wonderfulto be true. Bruce fought 
his ungenerous critics with characteristic fer- 
vour, but failed to remove the false impression 
that ho was an impostor. Somo people, moved 
with strange enmity towarde the atout-hearted 
explorer, even went #0 far as to suggest that 
he had never been to Abyauinia ! 

Facts that were Not Believed 

It was a bitter blow to Bruce. Disappointed, 
ainiost heartbraken, he retired to his Beottiah 
eatate, and twelve yearn pansed before he could 
he persuaded to write hi cxperiences. When 
his" Travels,” comprising five volumes, were 
publishecl, interest in him revived, but he was 
Still disbelieved. The books were brilliantly 
written and had a» tremendous sale, but they: 
were looked upon for many years’ aa “ good 
tales” and nothing more. 

For this Bruce was not entirely free from 
blame. In one or two instances he was carc- 
leas as to his facts—it in anid that he completed 
his narrative practically without notes and in 
an incredibly short time—and these trivial 
imaccuracies were eagerly enlarged upon by biz 
critics. Then again, there is proof thnt success 
spoiled him, and his somewhat imperious and 
overbearing manner no doubt tended to alienate 
publie opinion. As a result he failed to reveive 
during hie lifetime due credit for the astound- 
ing and valuable work he did. It waa left to 
posterity to vindicate him, and to give him 
his proper place among the heroes of African 
exploration. 

ivingatone, Stanley, Burton, Speke—few 
will contest the claim of James Bruce to a share 
of the immortality these great men enjoy, of the, beds seen, by Bruce, tt, the ter is the andecme 
Guach. Sut aa hin eG Ok gemerapi iin Srested tague | tn ihevnidatis a Rombult rauaPieng 
discovery, it may perhaps be aaid that he did “7 *** Pormous tng grotenaus Sorry tment 7 tHe Beaks 
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not accomplish ay much as others. But if he tucking up his sleeves, informed the brawny 
failed in his main purpose it was a glorious Scoteman that he was waiting. 
failure; and while the world admires a hero, it ‘Bruce retaliated by jerking his pistol in the 
will acclaim the man who fails gloriously almost ker’s direction and rctorting, “ I am not 
as inuch as the one who succeeds in his minasion. the man to die like a beast at the hands of 
He dia not A HARD- SHELL AFRICAN NATIVE | drunkard. On your 
the nouree af the Nile. life, I wern you not 
bn he coukl claim to te stir from that 
have discovered the spot.”” A tense silence 
source of its most im- ensued, after which, 
portant tributary, and realizing that Bruce 
this, in itself, was a was in earnest, the 
noteworthy contribu- chief put down his 
‘ta wwience. Ho sword and sheepishly 
pointed the way protested that he was 
others; he had only “' jesting.” 
proved that Ahywinia ‘The ‘irony of fato 
Was not impumnble to decreed that. after aur- 
Buropeans, and thet viving untold dangers 
the mavagery and the in perilous Abyssinia, 
tromehtry, os alms Bruce should moet his 
the superstition of th: death through » com_ 
ive triben could be monplace domestic 
me hy an exe accident. On April, 
hibition af tact. com- 27,1704, whilst hurry” 
bin! with detornina- ing down the staircase 
han ane wineority, of (his "house, to. aasiot 
‘There ix no dou ‘sai ' a est into her 
that “Brncek, popu. Maids, he, teeming wis fe of Atrios, ene tortoiee. with ( Carriage the brave ex: 
Iurity doponded too Uhe"animals seen’ by Bruce in his travels plorer fell headlong to 
grenl extent on the many good tales related the bottom and never spoke again. 
Of hiv oncounters with boastful native obiefs, In hix retirement Bruce must have made as 
fie wae never xO cals and collected as when picturesque a figure as jn his travelling days. 
hin fe wae in danger, iw ALL THE GLORY OF RUFF AND CREST The awoinspiring 
aw the ‘following. —in- “img effect of his gigantic 
cident illustrates. height—fanny  Bur- 
Entoring, one day, the ney said of him “He 
paluco of a Sh is the tallest man you 
who had been drink? ever saw gratis”. 
1g wore than wax jie enhanced in later 
geod for him, he wae fe his growit 
startled byw sudden oxcondingly heavy 
request. to hand over and lusty.” He waa 
allhe possessed. Bruce in the habit of riding 
replied thit he had about his estate on a 
some “gor!  medi- huge and werful 
cine” for the chief cherger, = some- 
ch he would gladly times, when the mood 
to him. ‘was on him, he would 
1 want) money. put on Abyssinian 
and not poison!” the dress and sit for hours 
Rheik wrnthfully ex- mmusing on the dangers 
claimed. "1 am told ‘this peautiful bird, with Ste handsome ru and crest, is he bad oncountered 
Jou have 20.000 pine acted by "beace” Tile She Hater s "kind ot Bastard and the marvele he 
trea in gold with you; - had seen. Not long 
either give me 2.000 before you leave this after his death the truth of his discoveries was 
quaen bee: 2 you shall dic. I will put you to amply demonstrated. 
death with my own hand.’ So saying, he cme = 3. 
drew his sword from ite soabbard, threw poncc, “iif of Grace,” by Be Be Hendon = Meeeie 
the latter inta the centre of the room, and, im the Footsteps of Bruce.” by Mir R. 1. Playfair, 
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(GROUP 5. BUSINESS MEN | > >FREL< pusemeee ayore ener) GARNEGITE 





GOMEWHERF about the year 1840. when 
the Carnegic family were living in un old- 
fashioned house in Reid's Park, Dunfermline. 
a little domestic scene occurred which might 





be regarded ag tho prologue to the remarkable 
then 


lite-atory of Andrew Carnegie, who was 
little more than an infant 

After the simple evening meal had 
finished and cleared away. William Carnegic. 
the father of this not very proxperoun family. 
took out a map of America and unrolled it on 
the table. There followed much talk, which the 
young Andrew could not have understood 
although many years later he clearly reme 
bored watching his father’s finger tracing over 
the map in an attempt to locate the city of 
Pittsburg. 




















‘The Land of Promise 

Just then there was a hoo 
and many enterprising Scots had forsaken 
Dunfermline for the land of promise. A few 
months after thic family discussion, an uncle 
of Andrew left with his young wife for Allegheny 





emigration. 








City. William Carnegie wan to follow shortly. 
hed 


hard 





Dut ‘as yet the shoe had not pi 
enough.” In the lower story of th 
Reid’s Park there were five han 
damask weaving was still n trade with tolerable 
prospects for a hard-working, umbitious man. 

But the next seven years made a big differ- 
ence in tho Carnegie fortunes. The rapid 
advance of machinery put hand-weaving at 


incinded tn 
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a discount. William Carnegie wax forced to Un 
indignity of touting for trade, and often wookw 
parsed Without # single order. 

Born on November 25th. felt 
the sting of poverty long 4 th 
Dirthday. He had Keen hix father come home 
day aficr day from the fruitless search for 
work—a search which, to the proud Carnegics, 








Andrew 














meant little more t beguing—oncd he back 
watched his mother's heroic effortx. to. bring 
grikt to the mill by running a amall xhop. 






Probably the ¢ ination to make nioney, 

kly became the ruling passion of 
already begun to form. ‘There 
is a story told of him at this time which ce 
tainly throws some light upon the mould of hin 
character. 














“An Awfu' Laddie” 

In those days water was not Inid on to the 
houses in Reid Street. and Andrew's first job 
before going to school in the morning was to 
fetch the @aity supply from a woll situated 
ut the top of Moodie Street. 

Owing to the irregularity of the flow, the well 
war only opened at certain times, and. thes: 
were subject to varintion. The old dames of the 
neighbourhood were in the habit of visiting 
the well over-night und depositing rusty. 
bottomless cans ina line by the well, in order 
to mark their turns. 

This practice led iv much dispute both in 
regard to the rightful ownership of the useless 


the Crowns 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


cans and their position. In these arguments, 
the young Andrew frequently gained his point, 
and he speedily won the reputation for being 


“an uwfw’ laddic ’-—-the reforence being to 


his eye to the main chance and his precocious 
skill in debuting nice points of procedure. 

dexpaiting of 

fat 


‘At length William Carnegie. 
nuccens in his native land. sold his loons. 
the mone 
{ures of the family to Americn 
be borrowed from relatives. 
war to help repay this money. and in his aute- 
hiography he describes the heart-tch joy of his 
parents upon the great day when the obligation 
was finally dincharged. 

Home Sickness and Want 

first ndvent uros of the fumily in Allegheny 
ich facex Pittaburg acrosn the Fiver, 
Home sickness wan added 
© of the influence of friend« 
© made towards a new 












Th 
City, wh 
were dincouragin, 
4o want, and in spi 
ano definite move could 





















Tife. (The mother bout shoos: the father 
wove hix damask tablecloths and hawked them 
from door 10 doc 1m xtrange land. ‘Th 





question anne ax to what young Andrew could 


do to help 
He necinn Ind + Gbxerved a wol- 


ne PeMative. ely he would de well 
“with a pedkur'x basket 








kely. 











nie 
en the whiry 
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Wages of Five Shilling: 


‘The proposal was indignantly flouted. His 
mother’s wrath at the suggestion that her son 
should mix with coarse men burned deeply into 
Andrew's soul. From that day he began lying 
awake st night thinking how he could osm 
the 25 dollars monthly necessary to maintain 
the little household. 

One dark wintry morning father and son left 
the house together to start work at the cotton 
factory of an old Scotchman in Allegheny. 
"The father worked at hie skilled trade; Andrew, 
as bobbin-boy, earned one dollar ten cents 
(about 5s.) a week. To the future maker of 
millions these first earnings wore ineffably: 
sweet 





Hie First Week's Earnings 

1 cannot tell you,” he said, “how proud 
1 was when I received my first week’s earnings, 
no longer dependent upon my parents, but at 
last admitted to the family partnership. 1 think 
this makes a man out of a boy sooner than 
anything else. It is everything to feel you are 
uaeful.’” 

Carnegie’ tit real start im life came when 
he was fourteen years of age, when he obtained 
& post a8 messenger boy in the service of the 
Pittsburg Telegraph Office. Curiously enough. 
although ox 1 child he had earncd pennica for 
resiting poetry, which he memorizcd with 








THE HUMBLE COTTAGE WHICH FIRST SHELTERED A MILLIONAIRE 


Andrew Carnagia was bors in the ttle roam in the roof. Aa a atndy in semantic cantrasia the scader should’ compare his 


‘Picture of the Dunfermline cottage with the 
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{his later home in Scotland which appears on page 106. 
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‘The Foundation of his Fortune 


FORBIDDEN GROUND THAT CARNEGIE 


Beautiful Pittenerleff Glen, over which the citizens of Dunfermiine wa 


a boy Carnegie oiten mtond'on the eising 


great facility, hie chief dread was that he would 
not be able to remember the addresses of the 
various firma to whom he would have to deliver 
telegram, for no directions were given. 

Before the day came for him to start work 
he spent hours pacing the streets of Pittsburg, 
leurning the addresses of the most prominent 
firms by heart. At night he lay in bed going 
over what he had learned with all the 
thusiasm of a budding uctor perusing hin first 
purt. 4 

For a year Carnegie ran ubout the streets 
of Pittsburg delivering his telegrains anc 
listening to the commente of business men 
au they read their contents. When he was not 
on active duty he ant in the office and eagerly 
watched the operators tapping out meesages. 

One day. ue Carnegie came up in his turn 




















to receive hix weekly wage. the manager 
inetcud of handing him the money, told him 
to stand amide. Carnegie obeyed. and stood 





trembling from head 10 foot, with the dread 
of some “unknown disgrace in his heart, while 
the other hoys filed waa a_ terrible 
vrdeai for the young Bread-wlaner” ‘Ho much” 
hung upon the tiny sum that he took home te 
his parents each week. 


rer 
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omg 
‘ound near by and gazed longingly at the forbidden grown 
jotgnt it and gave it'to hie native town. = 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


AFTERWARDS BOUGHT AND GAVE AWAY 


de Lunsuccessful dispute for access. 


ass astarwaraa he 


hen the manager quictly 
that as he was worth all the other boys put 
together he hu ted two dotlars and twont, 
five contn to bin wages. 

‘That rine. wx Carnegic bas hitnnelf confessed. 
wax worth more to him than all bin subacquent 
wealth. Too excited to break the news to his 
Parents at onoe, he handed over 
and kept the extra m 
the night, in the attic where the boys slept. 
Andrew whispered to his brother Ton that he 
had jaid the foundation for the firm of Carnegie 
Brothers. 

‘The bolt from the blue was dropped into the 
family circle at breakfust the next morning. 
After the chorus of congratulntions. Andrew: 
talked of « carriage und pair for his mother to 
ride in 





told Carnegie 














ix wsdl way 

































“Wat good would if do me to ride inn 
carriage ("suid sbe. “gin 1 could never be 
Sten by the Tolk ‘in Mirthbuxie ¢ Cannes 


nevee forgot this outburst. showing his mother » 
hankering to redeem her position in tho even 
of her native world. and before many years had 
gone he had made the proud return ble. 

Not least among the factors in Carne: 
netounding rise to fortune was his gift) for 
be Greens 
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winning the friendship of influential people, 
who, remembering the trustworthy telegraph 
boy, did much to help him in bis subsequent 
care “Andy.” as be was affectionately 
termed, never lost 1 opportunity for making 
his small felt. 

Tt was by taking advantage of an indolent 
operator that the mesenger boy obtained bie 
frat practical expe rt of receiving 
roAMBeERS. Thix bro first important 
ppointmernt as uM Operntor and personal clerk 
to Mr. VT. A. Scott. the superintendent of the 
Fonnsyivanin Raileay 

Therg arc cpisedes in the caroers of mort 

“ful men in which it can be acen from 

itiows that whatever they undertook 































H would dinve heen the same. Before 

rhegic had held his resporsdible post many 
months an incident occurred which, although 
A lunge clement of luck entered into it, showed 


that the claw, cool brain of the buxiness man. 
was beginnings to mature. 


‘Travelling on the Foot-plate 














He had been sent to Altona te fetch back 
te Pittsburg the monthly pay rollx of the 
company, Together with cheques representing 


a large xin Of nevey. Bix passionuie mterest 
 crgcinecring and hix thirst for knowledge 
him, on the return journey, to travel on 
foot2plite of the engine 

The packet of cheques. being too large to 
kein hin pocket, he thrust underneath his wairt- 
cont. What was lis horror presently to discover 



























that, owitu te the jolting of the train. the 
sie packet Wad dteppearce f 
man of lower character would 





have betn a0 stinined by (hia catastrophe thet 
would 


have allowed the train to dash on 
tion. when the chance of recover- 
ey Would have been exccedingds 


he 
to 





amall. 


Recovering the Lost Cheques 
Carnegie. atthough fully alive to bis predicn- 
it. kept his head. ‘To have returned without 
his charge would have meant instant dismissal 
and yours of hard toil to make up for lost 
groutd. He reasoned that the packet must bave 
frllen within the last few miles. and, turning to 
the engine-driver. made an appeal to him to 
xo back. ‘The engine-driver agreed. and by 
#reat good fortune the pocket was found lying 
boside the line a couple of milex behind. To-day. 
of courac. the suggestion wonld have been 
regarded as that of u Tunatic. but people lived 
in jess exacting times then. 

This lesson burned itself into Carnegie's 
brain and taught him the danger of ta 
4 certain kind of risk, Other risks, Ip wh: 
inaues of a different kind were et stake, he often 
100k. and on one occasion. soon afterwards, 
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On Taking Risks 


he had to make up his mind very-quickly upon 
@ vital point. 

Here, again, he scored off the unpunctuality 
of a superior officer. this time no less a person 
than his chief, Mr. Scott. Arriving at the 


office early one morning, he learned that a 
serious 


accident had delayed an express 
ith the result that the whole division, 





ing many goods trains, was dis: 
organized. 
How he Shouldered Responsibility 


Carncgic ‘quickly grasped the — situation. 
No onc but Mr. Scott had the right to issue 
the orders necessary to put matters straight. 


But Mr. Scott was not there, and somehow 
those trains munt be got moving. The words 
“Death or Westminster Abbey,” alleged to 


have been uttered by Nelson, flashed through 
Carnegic’s brain. He must act, and without 


Mr. Scott arrived, having heard of the 
lent, and with his plana for smoothing 
Out the difficulty formed, he found that every= 
thing had been adjusted. 

‘There were many difficulties for the young 
telegraphist to cope with, for in those days 
the “company, had no telegraph Tine of ite 
ben ‘and’ sginctimes there Sere an many es 
forty-seven breakdowns in a single day. These 
were mainly due to the snapping of ‘cast-iron 
joints. The rails were of iron, imported from 
England, and they lay on blocks of stone. 
‘There was only one ‘track and trains fre. 
guently mis-timed their arrival at the junction, 
involving delays costly to the company and 
to those who entrusted their goods to its 


service. 
Doing Without Sleep 

Being a tclegrapher,” Carnegie in 
hie book. “Phe Empire of Business,” “1 took 
charge of our own railrond telegraph wire 
when it was constructed, and I believe that. 
J placed the first woman telegraph student at, 
work on 1 railroad. In those days the super- 
intendent had to do everything. It wae sup- 
posed that no subordinate could be trusted 
to run trains by telegraph or attend to 3 
wreck. We went out to every wreck, and worked 
all night : often I was not at home for a week 
at a time, scarcely ever sleeping, except a few 
snatches. lying down in a freight car.” 

Carmegic. however. had no intention of 
remaining “a wage slave.” He knew that 
his genius lay in grasping opportunities, and 
he saw that the great nvod of the country 
in. which he lived was ideaa for the develop- 
ment of ite resources and for the linking up 
‘of ita cities. One day he struck up acqnsint- 
ance with a farmer who was carrying « emall 
green bag. 
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see detaties 1 





THE MODEL THAT HELPED TO MAKE A_ FORTUN® 
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One daz, Garnceie was chatting about call 
Gar which he bad "Tha te somethin 


ae, 
‘Soompany wae formed Jot the Purpose of building Heeping-car® f 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Carnegie talked of railways. | Perhaps he 
drew a picture of what was in his mind with 
regard to the future of iron and steel. Railway 
construction in the vast continent of America 
was yet in its infaney. 











‘The farmer, becowing vonfidenticl, took 
of his hag the model of a slecping-car 
hohe had invented, and explained its 











conutruction and purpose to his enthusiastic 













kui Carnegie, “that ix something 
thix continent muxt hav 

ptor wan troubled by lack of capital, 
not know how to put his sleeping: 











Wounded in the Civil War 


yation he strained every nerve to bring about 
8 accomplishment. 

‘When the Ci 

his old master, 





War broke out in 1861 
Colonel Scott, was Assistant 
Secretary of War. He immediately thought 
of Carnegie, who was given charge of the 
eastern military railways and telegraph linea 
for the Government. The railway at many 
points had been torn up or obstructions placed 
on the rails, and it was the Scoteman’s task 
te open up communications with Washington 
at the cartiest possible moment. When every- 
thing was reported as restored to working 
order, Carnegie rode on the first engine to 








ON THE ROMANTIC SITE WHERE MACBETH SAW THE MOVING BIRNAM WOOD 
























car con 4 sie uw 
tunity. hours a company 
torn of building slcey 

Railway 

Hertook an cighth of 

the financial responsibility. Net having suffi- 

nt money for the purpose, he went boldly te 

the bank and asked for a low. The manager 





of lend 


knew him. Why. course. 1H 

naid be. “You are all right. Andy. 
Such incidents ax these show t 

no mystery about Carnegie’s rapidly acquired 

wealth. Onc idea followed another. Whenever 

be was sure himself of the success of an inno- 
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at there wae 
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an of wealth, When he 
Srebitects and instructed them ta 
ok of the plac 

reaswure himself of the fact, and was the third. 

man wounded on the Union side. 

Often Carnegie had difficulty in persuading 
«thers of the value of an idea, and once @ 
happy coincidence came to his assistance. 
The slecping-cars brought him his first small 
fortunc. and he became one of the directors 
of the Keystone Bridge Iron Works at Pitts- 
imrg. At % mecting of the board the question 
nroxe as to the relative utility of cast and 
wrought iron. 

Carnegie himself had long realized the vatue 
of wrought iron, and he was already dream- 
ing of that chemical process by means of which 
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[ihe Carnegie Steel Company 


pig-icon could be converted into atecl. 
no meanz, however, could he convince 
directors that the day of cast iron tor 
puilding purposes was over. 

He reached the point of exasperation 
when one of the directors told 2 story. The 
previous night his buggy had run into a lamp- 

ont, which broke into pieces. Carnegie imme- 
Aiately pointed out that this was because the 
lamp-post was made of cast iron. Had it 
been made of wrought iron it would 
merely have bent. He gained his 
point without further ado. 

Reducing the Cost of Sree} 

For a long time the cost of manu- 
facturing steel made its use proh: 
itive. ‘"It was not till 1864," wr 
Carnegie, “that the revolution 
steel manufacture came to us, 














and 
the Iron Age began to give way to 


the new King Steol, for our first 
Bessemer steel was made in that 
notable year, and steel hitherto 
costing from six to seven cents per 
pound for ordinary grades has since 


sold at less than one cent per 
pound.”” 
Having cetablished the main suurce 


of bis millions, Carnegie joined in the 
great oil-rush of 1862. Ho purchaned 
the celebrated Storey Farm for 40,000 
dollars (£8,000). ¢ next problem 
was how to obtain the precious fluid 
from the subterranean wells and 
transport it to the great commercial 
centres, Not even Carnogio realized 
at first that the supply was inex- 
haustible, and much time and mones 
were wasted in an attempt to create 
a huge lake of oil which could be 
held in reserve for the day when the 
springs should run dry. 

But that day has not yet arrived 
In one year the Storey “Farm well 
yielded a millidn dollars in cash, and_the utti- 
mate value of them to Carnegie ‘was 5,000,000 
dollars (£1,000,000). 

Carnegie was one of the first to realize thet 
the aid of chemical science was needed in 
order to transform the age of Iron into that 
of Steel. Millionz were being made out of 
building iron bridges and iron rails, but millions 
more could be made by manufacturing the 
more durable steel. 

In 1886 he determined to build a new steel 
mill in Pittaburg. While making his investi- 
gations he discovered that a syndicate con- 
sisting of six other firms were proposing to 
add ateel mills to their existing works, known 
29 the Homestcad Works. 
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Carnegie quickly realized that he was in 
an advantageous position. Not only had he 
miore money at his dispoenl than his rivals, 
but he had already introduced the famons 
Bessemer process into his own works. The 
syndicate had not the necessary plant, and 30 
they were in no position to” compete with 
Carnegie. 

An interview was arranged, h the result 
that Carnegie bought out his rivals, and the 
ONE OF HIS FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 





eg 


Sitecl Company came into being with 
@ capital of £5,000,000. Further amalgama- 
tions took place, until in 1900 the total capital 

n £25,000,000, and the vast 
works were turning out anything from a nail 
to a twenty-inch stecl girder. 

Soon after his marriage Carn-gie boug! t Skibo 
Castle. in. Sutherlandshire, where. 
often as he could spare time, flying = flag on 
the tower which showed on onc aide the Union 
Jack and on the other the Stars and Striper. 

Carnegie was once asked to say which he 
considered to be the most important factor 
in industry—Capital, Labour, or brains. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he replied, 
“Which is the most important leg of a three- 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


legged stool? ‘Phe answer summed up his 
attitude towards the gigantic concerns which 
he had brought into being. Throughout his 
own business carcer he strove to bring about 
harmony among the three vital coadjutors in 
the production of wealth. Whenever n dispute 
aronc, he never budged from hie own point 
of view, and he expected the others with whom 
he worked to act upon a firm principle. One 
jous strikes at the Homestead 
been duc to the fact 
manager misinterpreted Carnegic’s 
‘The men would have under- 
He had alwayx an annwer to 
evances, which, although often hard in 
tenor, curried with it an undoniable justice. 
But the most romantic part of his carver 
me. in 1901 he came to the 
t a point arrives in the life of 
multi-millionaire when the millions own 
t a slave. 
in to make 
dependent. ‘But his 
whole duty docs not end here. It is his duty 
to do something for his needy neighbours. 
2 Te try to make the world in some wa: 
wttor than you found it, ia to have a noble 
netive in life. Your surplus wealth should 
contribute to the development of your own 
character, and place you in the ranks of 


DEDICATED TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


of the most. se 
Works was said to have 



















the 
the man, and the man ix nothi 





“A man’s first duty, 
we competence and 1 

















In 1903 Andrew Camegie gave £5 
of the Palace of Pease at the Hague, 


000 towards the erection 





nature’s noblemen.” He decided to make 
no more money, 


A new company, known as the American 
Steel Trust, was formed, embracing all the 
Carnegie concerns, and ‘severel others, and 
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The Fulfitment of a Dream 


having a capital of £229,000,000. The 

bobbin-boy of yesterday retired, receiving as 

his share a matter of some £100,000,000. 
During the years of his retirement, Carnegie 


DR. CARNEGIE IN HOOP AND GOWN 





honour Andrew 


It wan only fitting that universitian shou! " 
tents of learning. 


*, who gave away vant sums to 


disbursed, in the building 
the founding of educational institutions, 


of free libraries, 
the 
establishment of pension funds, and in many 
other forms of benefaction, the vaat sum of 


£75,000,000. At his death in 1919 he left 
only £5,000,000 in money. 

‘The greatest triumph of Carnegie’s career 
of benevolence was, in his own estimation, 
the purchase of the beautiful Pittencrieff 
Glen, near his native town of Dunfermline. 

Pittenorieff Glen is a piece of wooded land, 
some seventy acres in area, situated in the 
vicinity of Dunfermline Abbey and Palace. 
For many years a dispute had raged as to the 
right of Dunfermline citizens to enjoy the 
Glen as a pleasure resort, and Carnegic’s 
own grandfather had headed a band of bold 
spirits, belonging to the Morrison clan, who 
tore down a dividing wall. 

After this the Morrisons were forbidden by 
the laird to enter the Glen. Asa boy, Carnegie 
often stood on the rising ground near by and 
gazed longingly at the forbidden ground. To 
become the owner of it and to give it to hi 
own townspeople so that “‘ sweetness and light” 
might be brought into their hard-working 
lives was the fulfilment of a life-long dream. 

“+ Andvew Carnegie, the Man and hin Wark," by 
2 oe ee eS eee 
by AL Camesie (1986)}- es 
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GUARDING the BRITIS 
The Early Drudgery of Rudvard Kipling 
Ambassador of the British 

a es 


the middle of last century 
upheaval took place in the 

the Rev. 

unexpected connequences, 


George B. Macdonakt. 
and far-reaching 

The move in question was to Hand«worth, 
Birmingham, and the minister's wife and four 
daughters probably regarded with disapproval 
the change from o Yorkshire country town to 
« munufacturing centre. 

As a direct result of this migration, however, 
four amazing mar - 
ringes took place. One 
day the minister's son 
brought home a friend, 
8 pale-faced young ar 
tist, pleasant in man- 
ners, ambitious and 
talented, although 
ret there w i 
of the fame 
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a_ domestic 
family of 
which” had 











THE WRITER OF 





to be his. He soon 
became an intimate 
friend of the family, 


and when he asked 
Mrs. Macdonald for the 
hand of her daughter 
Georgiana, no one was 


surprised. 
‘o-day, the Madon- 
na-like” ‘features of 


Georgiana, afterwards 
Lady Burne - Jones, 
are familiar all over 
the world through the 
medium of many pic- 
tures and stained- 
glass windows. 
Agnes, the second 
daughter, shortly af- 
terwards | marrict an- 


Me, Rudyard Kipt 
other painter destined t +i q 


‘because 
thi 





Empire to the 


ing, whose atrange Chr 
wan at Lake Feud: 
father Grat met hie future wife. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


H EMPIRE with a PEN 


that Helped Him to become the Literary 
World in General. 


Baldwin, little dreaming that he was to become 
# willionaire. and that a son of hers, Stanley. 
would one day be Prime Minister. 
was already a prosperous 
plans were on foot for buildings 
gs in the town, xo that Mr. Lc 
1 Kipling found plenty of scope for his 
xi talents. On December 30th of the aune 
year a son wax born, whom the parents, in 
fond remembrance of their first happy mecting. 
chrixtened Joseph 
Rudyard Kipling. 

In the spring of 
I8GE, Rudyard — paid 
his first visit to Eng: 
land with his moth 
A litthe sinter was 
born, and in 186 Mew, 
Kipling “returned | te 

mbay. Rudyard 
Kipinge cartiont 
yeurn were xpent in 
this commopolitin con- 
tre, and he soun be 
came familiar with the 
many races, cuntomn 
and" aspects of _ life, 
eastern and western, 
that blended together 
n this wonderful, 
colourful city. 

Ho learned to speak 
Hinduatani ac well on 
ngliab. One day, nx 
he was trudging along 
2 ploughed field on 
the Dekkar plain, neal 
Bombay, hie ‘small 
hand confiding4 
thrust inside the 
brown one of a nati 











Bombay, in 1865. 
city. 























BRAVE TALES 

















yin Stafocashire, that 
(Pioto: Hoppe) 


‘big, 

















for fame, Edward husbandman, he 
Poynter. ‘The third daughter of this fortunate looked back at his mother, and called to her 
family, Alice Macdonald, met her fate at a in Hindustani 

picnic by Lake Rudyard, » henutiful shect + Good-bye; this is my brother.” 

of water in North Staffordshire. Herc. John In 187] the Anglo-Indian parenta visited 
Lockwood Kipling, who wax alo the son England and Jeft their children in charge of 
of a minister, firet madc her acquaintance. relatives when they themselves were forecd 
‘The couple wore married in London early to return. There is plenty of evidence in 
in 1865, and shortly afterwards, to the dixmay _Kipling’s writings that he felt the ancy 
of the Macdonald family, they left for Bom- of this early separation. He missed also the 


bay, where Mr. Lockwood Kipling had been 
appointed Professor of Architectural Sculpture 
to the British School of Art. 

The fourth sister, Louisa, 
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married 


Blewraphies not 


brilliant mosaic of the Eastern life and found 
the routine of existence in the homeland 
monetonous by comparison. There was con- 
xolation, however, in the fostering care and 





she 





companionship of his aunt, Georgiaus Burne- 
Jones. 

In 1877 the Kipling parents came on a long 
visit to England. Rudyard, when thirteen years 
of age, was taken to the Paris Exhibition, and 
the pain of the lonely yeara was speedily for- 
gotten in the joy of ‘reunion amidst novel 
Surroundings. ‘The year passed all too quickly, 
but before the parcuts returned to India they 
went Rudyard tu the United Services College, 
at Westward Ho, Devonshire, and bere, among 
boys who were the som of Anglo-Indians, he 
fot much happiness, for he could exchange 
inemorics of Indian life with bis companions 
and look forward with them to a future pent 
in service to the Empire 

neta People whe Figure tn Fiction | 

The cee WAR WOR ally managed _b: 
tho ‘rovers! and” edered headmaster, MP 
Cormoll Price, En“ Stalky and Co.” the tale. 
of Kipling’s life there is Tully told. Bectles 
ix Gbviously a portrait of himself at the time, 
and two Gther men who afterwards became 
















































famoun figure an Statky and MePurk. 
From this tale it is clear thet Rudyard 
did not shine in ordinary atudios. Hix intercnts 
lay in reading and original composition. The 
wixdem of Mr. Price ix ahown in the way in 
which, by « mixture of chaff and encourage- 
ment, and hy iving the young writer the free 





run Of « well-ntocked library, he led him to 
follow the hext models, Rudyard carly showed 
that he hac a bent for the practical side of 
hin chonen profession. He edited the school 
maynvine nnd contributed articles to the 
Bideford Journal. 

“Schoolboy Lyrica” 

Some verses were accepted and published 
London Work?. ‘The good news waa not 
1 reaching India, and the proud parents 
Young poct hud them privately printed 

ithe “" School-boy Lyrics.” 
ve hoon so fortunate in the 
inhed relatives. Rudyard 
veat the house of hie 
uncle aud and Mrs. Burne-Jones, 
where he met Willian) Morrie and many promi: 
nent men and women of the da 

In the autumn of 1%! 
tean end. Lockwood Kipling was now principal 
of the moat important art school in Lahore, 
and in that he ined a post for hia 

won on the editorial staff 
of the Ciml and Military Gazette 

Kipling was now on the first rung of the 
ladder that quickly led him to success. His 
netural gifts. hix wice reading, and the whole- 
hearted encouragement that he had received 
all helped to fit him for his post. But he did 
not shirk the drudgery. For five years he 
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i “At School in Devonshtre 
slaved under « rather dour editor, who, while 
recognizing the gifts of his young assistant 
and giving his work occasional prominence, 
spared him none of the daily grind that is 
inseparable from the work of a newspaper. 
While cultivating his brain Kipling not 
forget to develop his muscles. On one occasion 
@ great uproar was heard in the downstairs 
oftice of the Gazeite. Kipling was sent to in- 
vostigate the disturbance. He found that a 
photographer had forced his way into the 
building and was threatening to fight every- 
body in turn. ‘The intruder dec! that the 
paper had published a libel about him, and he 
would liston to no argument. Kipling quickly 
grasped the situation and, after removing his 
glasses, cffectunlly deait with the pugnacious 


visitor. 
“Pisin Tales from the Hilla” 

His early contributions to the Gazette included 
the “ Departmental Dittics,” and many of the 
stories subsequently collected under the title 
of “Plain Tales from the Hil These re- 











markable efforta, rich in material and strikingly 
original in manner, attravted considerable 
attention in Anglo-Indian circles. ‘The young 
writer, scarcely out of his teens, was ai iy 
in the front rank of English ‘atory-writers, 
although universal ‘recognition the fact 


was yet to come. 

Having served hard ap 
honour, Kipling was invit 
of the Pioneer at Allahabad. This paper had 
@ muoh larger circulation than the Gazefte, 
and in its extra weekly edition many more 
“ Plain Tales” appeared. ‘Travelling through 
the vast tracts of the interior in search of copy, 
the young journalist was ever adding to his 
knowledge of native life and storing away 
scenes ae strange and romantic a those in the 
“Arabian Nights.” A world-tour embracing 
Chine, Japan and America brought him finally 
to England and Fleet Street. 


prenticeship with 
to join the staff 





‘The Seamy Side of Joursaliss 
During thove wanderings he exporienced 
for the first time the seamy side of hie pro- 


fession. The fame of the brilliant Anglo- 
Indian writer had not reached America, and 
nobody would look at his stories. He sought a 
post on s daily paper in Sen Francisco, and. 
was given a trial. His first job was to describe 
a big bankruptey case. | Kipling wrote a pic- 
turesque article. but there was no mention in it 
of any sordid details relating to the whys and 
wherefores of the financial failure. 

The editor searched through the copy in 
yain for some reference to a balance shest. 
Then he sent for Kipling. ‘Hil you man with 
the spectacles,” he shouted, “‘ whoever told 
you you were a journalist ‘must have been 
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joking Go and try shocmaking- 
waa dismissed on the spot 

However. he was still in touch with bis old 
friends, and a serion of letters under the tithe 
“From Sea to Sen” appeared in the Pronecr. 
Whon he reached London in September. 14x60. 
he Ton 
fhe dank Gf re 
Kipling as well know! 
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Kindred spirit in Cooil Rhodes. Australia, New 
Zealand. Ceylon, and so to bis Indian home. 
where he «pent sone time with hix parents. 
oon after his return to England he married 
Miss Baltestior. danghter of Mr. Wolcott 
Balestier. of New York. There followed # four 
years’ Visit to Brattleborough. Vermont. U.S.A.. 
Where Mra. Kipling’s parents owned a large 
estate. Herc. in a beautiful house designed by 


the author and hix wife, much more 1 
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ting Cecil Rhodes 





work was done, and a son and daughter were 
born. 

New ground was broken 
publication of * The Jungle Bool followed in 
1895 by “* The Second Jungle Book.” Within 
the next four years ‘“Cuptuins Courageous.” 
“Stalky and Co.” and “Kim” kept the 
rending public in a axtant state of amaze- 
ment at the versatili of their author, 
also found time to amuse bimself by writi 
the “Just So Stories," which made him 
rmortal in the hearts of chikiren from nine 
to ninety throughout the world. 

The prodigality of his 
nius aroused ail sorts of 
inquiries ax to his method 
of work, and Mr. Kipling 
obligingly solved the prob- 
lem hinwelf. "Method t!” 
he declared, ‘‘ I have no 
method. L write when the 
fit takea me. What method 
: oe anyone observe in 
erary work? When F 
Tost inclined “te writer Tt is 
quite as difficult to prevent 
meas it is nt other timen to 
make me. I get hold of a 
xood idea, a germ, as it 
were, and let it simmer 
quietly in| my mind for 
maybe weeks. and then, 
suddenly, nit down and 
write it out.” 

deal of hin Inter 
done at. “The 
on the estate of 
. Cecil Rhodes near Cape 
awn. ‘The great empire- 
builder had an immense 
admiration for the writer, 
whose services to the Em- 
pire were immeneurable. 
it has been sid of Kipling that he could 
make «a mummy fight. His was a warning 
voice before the World War, a clarion call 
to arms when it came; and so long an the 
struggle endured he urged in speech and 
written word the terrible price of failure. 

After living for some time at Rottingdean, 
near Brighton. Mr. Kipling finally settled 
down, in 1903. at Buorwash. « charming Sussex 
village nestling among the Downs. The historic 
house. known aa “‘ Bateman’s*’ and built of 
weather-beaten stone, bears the date 1634 
ever the door. In the surrounding district 
were forged the guns used in the Tudor navy. 
At Marklye. the scene of Kipling‘s _ sto: 
Martlake Witches,” the belief in witcher: 
still holds its ground. The paths in the garden. 


in 1894 by the 
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As « Regimental Historian j 


Aareman's, the typically English house in Sumex where Mr. Rudyard Kipling } 
‘der.’ TI 
\o pathn in the gacden are 


3634, but portions of the buildin 


‘are considerably 
never @ straight line in it.” 


aro made from disused grindstones from the 
Dud@well Mills, which Mr. Kipling bas care- 
fully preserved, togethor with the picturesque 
oast houses at the back. 

The villagers of Burwash live up fo their 
Sussex motto, “We won't be druv’.” It 
told of them that when George IV passed 
through on his way to Brighton no joy bellx 
were rung. On the Chamberlain inquiring 
into the omission it was ascertuined that on a 
former occasion no ale was brought to the 
ringers wnd thoy decided never again to sv 
their serviecs for nothing. 

Awarded the Nobel Prize 

In 1907 Mr. Kipling was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature, and on the 10th October, 
1923, he was installed as Rector of St. Andrews 
University, the ceremony being concurrent with 
the conferring of the degree of Doctor of 




















Literature upon his cousin, Mr, Stanley 
Baldwin. 
In 1923 Mr. Kipling published “The Lrish 


Guards in the Great War ’—a literary cenotaph 
in glorious language written in commemoratior 
‘of his own son and his comrades in that glorious 
regiment who made the supreme sacrifice. 

i"Lhese two volumes, full of the pity and terror 
of conflict, toll the story of the men who fought 
on the Somme salient, whore “if a man wax 
not earning V.C.s for hours on end he woul 

, not keep alive,” and where the order was giv 

“that “men were not to stand in the water for 
more than twelve hours at a time.”” 

Although this work was written many years 
after Mr. Kipling had reached the height of 
his power, and he seemed to have given hix 
utmost to the world, there are many passages 
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A stone above the door hears the date 

author once charmcterized the place aa" lilee a ship, with 
‘made from disused grindstones. (holo: H. B Collin.) 
that reveal bie superb 
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mastery of vigorous 


language 
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Rgehte alved he hell Tow clone Ct 
instar anc war Jont. and the h 
Laon st atensbae crawled froor PAN to po! 


trending on th 


Kipling has always refused 10. be regurded 
When, at the height of bis fame, 

make ‘nothing 
dark 


us # celebrity 


reporters conld. 
little gentleman. whose 
as he rapidly fired off 


the cager newspaper 
of this quiet 

eyes twinkled 

it himeelf, 








when walking home, “he 
gnized b; merican yirl who hailed 
ith the words. ‘ Christ ma and a 
New Year. ing. and—God 








bless you 
‘Kipling replied. without the least sign of 
embarrassment, ‘‘Thunk you. and ditto.” 
One thinks of Kipling tramping the Suswex 
lanes and hugging to himself the motto which 
he gave to the students of St. Andrews. “ 
every herring hang by its own head.” 
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CHEERING WORDS FOR HIs GALLANT ROUGH JRIDERS . 





lone of the great men of the United States, ws an 
Ta the Roe wArmerican War of x98, ha Conimandsd the areas 
4; 82 Seen here, often pace along the trenches nnd speak encoureging 
For Biographies met incIuded in the Groupe see detetted Index 
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GROUP 6.—RULERS 


The 


(THEODORE RoosevELT] 
STATESMAN with the BIG STICK 
Theodore Roosevelt, Ranch- 
man, Soldier, Explorer, 
Writer, Apostle of the 
Strenuous Life, and 
Youngest President of the 
United States; his Fight 
against Hl-health, Corrup- 
tion and Enemies of his 
Country at Home and in 
Foreign Lands: the Fine 
Part he Played in the 
World War and his Pass- 
mg in Harn 





























[ES & shallow trench, five bundred American 

soldiers had lain in the mud all through 
the tropical night, without blanketa or great 
conts, Worried by’ mo«quitocs, and raked by 
yifle fire. which at intervals burst from the 
enemy trenches on the hit] above them 

‘At the break of day the enemy's fire 
intonaified, and from the gloomy depths of the 
tropical forost: cane ominous echows ail xtir- 
Hinge which, to the slocpy and chilled mew int {lhe 
first line, whispered the suggestion that they 
were in danger of being surrounded. 

‘Four-o’-clock-in-the-morning courage is a 
angmic thing even in barracks. But when 
soldier has the fear of explosive bullets in his 
heart, and is violently awakened to fin hi 
muddy bed splashed by a bail of bead, he ca: 
be pardoned if his flesh hegine to ercep. 

"The Colonel and His Brave Mea 

As the prostrate soldiers peered forward 

into the grey dawn, wondering what was coming 

, they saw their commander calmly pacing 
along the low mound of their entrenchment 
The sight of that sturdy figure reassured and 
electrified them. What mattered if the enemy 
were bearing down on their front, and trying to 
envelop their flanks, so long as their colonel 
was there to lead them? They would follow 
him anywhere. 

Sleep and fatigue and fear dissolved before 
the example of his steadiness, like the wreathing 
mists which, even as they looked forward, were 
melting in the brightening light of day. “And. 
to show it, the gallant little band of Rough 
Riders sent up a mighty cheer. 

‘The khaki-olad commander was Colonel 
‘Theodore Roosevelt, end the men who cheered 
him were the six troops of volunteers he was 
leading. as part of the United States Army, 
against the Spaniards in Cuba iv 1808. 
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cut in thonmughly typical af loose 
velt, revealing an it docs the coal courage, self 
possession, and perronal magnetixm of a man 
who will ‘ever live in history ax one of the 
Greatest Anv patriot of the Repulitic 
worthy 10 wear the mantle of Washington and 
Lincoln ; a President whow ides of pervonnal 
and national duty, and whose leadership in 
international affairs placed his country 1 a 
position never attained before hin dey. 
Burial Service ia Westminsrer Abbey. 

Judged by the acid teat of achievement. or 
by the popular vote of mankind before or niter 
hix death, Theodore Rowwevelt may rafely be 
acclaimed one of the greatert of ‘commoncra 

history. Not for nothing wus hix memorial 
service held in Westminster Abbcy on the same 
day that x like sulemn rite was being ccle- 
brated before the Christian altars of the other 
Anglo-Saxon nation acrors the Atlantic. Not 
without ewure did the grey arches of the 
venerable shrine of the Britich ocho and 
re-echy, that February afterecn in 1919, the 
heart-stirring strains of The Buttle Hynin of 
the American Republic "= 

xlory of the coming of the Lord: 
The Vintage where the grapon Of 
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was magnificently appropriate, for the life 
and work of Roosevelt hud by universal consent 


A yrcatness above and beyond the limits of 
uationality and quite unprecedented in modern 
times. 

What was the secret of Roosevelt's pre- 
eminence? Was it force? Was it hia im- 
mense will power? His intenee Amoriceniant 
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His rugged, honest personality ? His gospel 
of strenuousness ? His cudgelling of grcit, 
hypocrisy, greed and injustice with the “Bi 
Stick "7 All these were potent factors that 
determined in a large measure his influence and 
his world-wide popularity ; but, above all, he 
was the modern incarnation of a Richard Co-ur 
de Lion, battling ever and everywhere, with 
a Crusader’s quenchlcss courage, for his fait 
Theodore Roosevelt was a fighter, first and 
last, and all the time ; and yet ever a chivalrous 
fighter. Don't foul, and don't shirk,” he would 
avy. “1 do not know which 1 should the 
more punixh my boys for.” he remarked on 


























FAMILY RESIDENCE OF THE ROOSEVELTS 





No. 28 East Twentieth Street, New Vork City, the house in 
which ‘Theodore Roosevelt was born. 


Both 





cruelty or flinching. 





are abor 
He was not. in a physical sense. a born 
tighter. in his case, the tighter was not born. 
but made. He was weak and sickly as a bo; 
But there was. even in his youngest years, a 
manly spirit in him, | No school prize wae half 
so alluring or desirable: in his cyex as the price 
less prize of health and strength. He toiled 
ut his gymmaatics. ax his more studious contem 
poraries toiled ut mathematics. He wanted 
jo be an athlete, brown and brawny, rather 
than a pale bookworm. however learned. He 
learned to box, to sprint, to swim, to jump, 
te shoot, und, above all, to ride. From a 
sickly boy he developed inte a strong, agtle. 
and sturdy man. 
Fer Brograpttes 
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_ «Passion for Outdoor Lite 


Th Roosevelt, the father of the future 
preadcst of the United States, was a gonuine, 

hearted man, who devoted much of his 
life to reforming criminals who had suffercd 
imprisonment for their misdecds, He married 
Martha Bullock, a grand-daughter of Archibald 
Bullock, the first president of Georgia, and they 
had their home in New York City, Here 
‘Theodore junior was born on the 27th October, 
1858. 

Roouevelt's family were well-to-do city 
folks, and he received all the advantages of = 
good education, gradunting in due course at 
Harvard University. But he had a passion 
for God's great out of doors ; he went into the 
vast Western pluins. and there became the man 
he wanted to be, # rancher, a hunter, and a 
traveller. 

Even then he wore the spectacles which were 
to become such a familiar feature of all bis 
photographs and cartoons when he became a 
prominent figure in public affairs. 

On one occasion. in a liquor bar in a Western 
town. a big bally of a cowboy picked out 
this * Mite Four-eyes "' 18 easy game, and 
proceeded to amuse the bar loafers by baitin 
the New Yorker with his ruffianly wit an 
bullying. Finally. with bis hand on his six- 
shooter, the bully ordered the stranger to shout 
for drinke for the entire compuny. Roosevelt 
tured towurda the bar, as though about to 
obey, then. suddenly wheeling round, he felled 
the bully to the floor with ® amashing blow 
under the jaw. Another second and Teddy 
had the other's revolver, and, covering him 
with it, be ordered the rutfiau outside, and 
now that he went. 

Awaited by an Augry Crowd 

Once. when he had delivered a xpeech which 

gave great offence, he was told at the close of 

evting that an angry crowd awaited him 
determined to do him violence. Hia 
friends ‘urged him to give the mub the slip by 
making his exit by the back-door, where he 
would be unobserved. 

“No.” said Roosevelt, “‘ that ia the very way 
to invite attack, by showing you are afraid.” 

‘Then he walked, cool and ‘unconcerned, into 
the strect by the front way. and, as he had 
anticipated, the mob were too tuken aback by 
his courage to do anything. 

Courage wax ever one of the most prominent 
traits of Roosevelt's character. Whether he 
was hunting wild beasts, or on the trail of clever 
and unscrupulous grafters and law-breakers. 
er when he faced the revolver of a would-be 
assasain, he never flinched. 

He stood his nd when charged by 
wounded grizzly into which he had fired 
four bullets. escaping by inches the blow of its 
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With the Birds of the Forest 


forearm which has been known to tear out a 
man’s collar-bone and smash some of his ribs. 
He quietly proceeded with his speech after an 
anarchist had shot bullet into bie bod 

Bublic_mecting. | He way never intimidated 

y threats, by the power and wealth of his 
opponents. or by the magnitude of the task 
which confronted him. 

One of Roosevelt's passions wax hunti 
His greatest hunting trip be undertook 
Africa, when be was. fifty 
one years of age. Duriiy 
that ‘wonderful trip, whic 
occupied nearly a year, he 
travelled from British Ent 
Afrioa to the Nilv, and 29 
wild animals foll to his gun. 
including 9 lions, 8 ele- 
phanta, ind 13 rbinoceroses. 

‘Trophies for Museums 

He did not kill wild 
animals for the sake of 
slaughter ; all his tropbiew 
were obtained for the pur- 
pose of muscum specimens, 
br for food. in the fore: 
word which Roosevelt wrote 
to his thrilling and deeply 
interesting book, “ African 
Game Trois.” we see 
vealed “the poet and the 
nature-lover, ax well as the 
mighty hunter : 

There are ne words that can 
tet the “hidden “wpieit of tbe 
Sildernem, that can reveal ite 
Rivalry, ite anciacehols, 
charm. There ir celts 
handy sfa of the 
Fides rifle in. hand. 


























ii, ls the strong attrwetion of th 
wilent parse, of the large tropic 








moons. and the nplendeur of the 
few wtarn 


Nehere. the wanderer 
‘ok wanes 





‘mod 
changed only by (he slow ehangea 
of the ngea from time evorlating. 


Of the wart, unworn of mins 
two. 


Another very delightful proof of Roosevelt's 
love of nature is reveuled by the fact that on 
his arrival in England. freeh from bunting big 
game in Africa, the cx-President «pent a day 
with Viscount Grey, listening to English song 
birda in their woodland haunts. This appoint- 
ment had been made by Roosevelt more than 
a year in advance, and the English and American 
Raturalists purpoecly lost themrelves in the 
Hampshire woods and leafy lanes for a whole 
day, doing nothing else but listen to the songx 
of the Englixh wild birds, making notes and 
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AS RANCHMAN IN DAKOTA 


In 1884 Roosevelt temporarily put politicn aside 
Bhd “phrchased eae 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


comparisons. Of ull the woodland songstora 
heard that day Roosevelt gave the palm to the 
blackbird. 

Roosevelt loved Englund. 0: aston 
he remarked “J adore England.” recalling the 
fact. not generally known, that ava Voung man 
he wax a daving rider ¢- hounds in Oxfordshire 

nd martict bis second wife at St. George's, 

anover Square. London. 
He hac the heart of & boy all through hix 
life. und if he bud lived 
year or two longer the world 





























might have meen the ex. 
President of the United 
Rtntes leader of the Boy 


Scouta of America—an iden 
which he was considering. 
hut which death prevented 
from 


materializing. There 
ness in the very 
‘k-name of “eddy.” hy 
ch he wus 
known, not onty in hix ow 
country, but throughout the. 
world. even dhiring his occu. 
pation of White Hour. 
Fighting Corruption 
Roosevelt first came inte 
prominence ax a national 
force on the side of reform 
sty in public } 
ring hin derm of office a 
in New 
York City. At that time 
the New York police force 
was notoriously — corrupt. 
The police were Very Inrgely 
in the power of sunicipal 
politicians. Powerful and 
Unserupulous politicians 
could, and did, exercive the 
power of appointment to. 
thd ahumienal from, the 
fore. Advancements — in 
rank were bought. If zca- 
lous policeman arrested or 
molested a criminal or a 
































ile ranches in North 


ea. law-breaker who had ou 
“pull” with the “political bowws: hin zeal 
frequently brought him dismiwal instead of 


commendation: 
(On the other hund. the police were equally 
culpable. Saloun-keepers and other notorious 
lnw-breakers often enjoyed immunity from 
punishizent so long as they bribed the police. 
Roosevelt cleansed this eink of iniquity 
with characteristic courage and thoroughness. 
Muny a time he walked the streets of New 
York, from duxk till daylight, observing how 
the police were doing their duty. and making 
datottes tnarx 
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notes regarding delinquents, who would find 
themselves summoned before him the following 
day for trial and judgment. 

‘He enforced the Sunday closing law for public- 
hounes, although it was considered by men of 
the world that this was « law that never could 


HUNTING BIG GAME 


More than once the 
tn tenmnen. 
To"inecure apecimons or museums. 


‘Dears felt ‘to tis gun. 
be tolerated in New York. He had slum areas 
condemned as ‘untit for human habitation— 
sluma that had been veritable gold-mines to 
their landlords. He closed gambling dens and 
vile haunts where criminals were trained. 

But it was long before even the Press and the 
public were won over to hie side. “* Every 
man’s hanc. is against me,”” he wrote; “every 
politician and every editor: and I live in a 
welter of small intrigue. 


Fer biexranbies 


‘call of the wild was responded to 


by. 


IN RUGGED COLORADO 





inctuded tn che 


the 
"A. “plendid shot, he hunted game fot for the sale of killing, but chieAy 
‘in the forests of Colores 


Successor to MeKiuley 


“<1 work—and fight—from dawn until dusk, 
almost ; and the difficulties, the opposition, the 
lukewarm support I encounter give me bourse 
of profound depression ; but et bottom I know 
the work bas well worth doing. 

It is a grimy struggle, but a vital one.’ 

Struggle was the breath 
of life to Theodore Roose- 
velt, and soon the echoes of 
the ‘struggle he was waging 
for the public weal resounded 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 
He earned, and well de- 
xerved, the reputation of en 
able and fearless national 
leader against all the forces, 
political and commercial, 
which sought to exploit the 
American people. He rose 
in office. Before the war with 
Spain he was Aasiatant-Seore- 
tary of the Navy, and after 
it he was elected’ Governor 


The unexpected and de- 
Jlornble asasninntion of 
President McKinley. in 1901, 


} 


automatically ninde Roose- 
volt President of the United 
Statew. “Hy was the twenty- 
sixth President of the Re- 
public, and being only forty- 
three years of age, he was 
the youngest man who ever 


ruled ot the White House. 
in 1904 he was re-elected 
President, and did not go 
out of office until 1908. 

Among Roosevelt’s many 
notable achievements when 
he was President may be 
mentioned his intervention 
to prevent a coal famine 
in 1902, the proscoution of 
several railways and other 
corporations for breaking 
the laws as to trusts, the 
passing of the pure food act, his services in 
bringing about peace between Russia and Japan 
in -1905, and the treaty with Panama for 
building the canal. 

‘One of the things which endeared him to the 
people’ of the United States was hia intense 
domesticity. His home life. even when he 
was President, was as simple and unostentatious 
as that of a comfortable farmer. Even when 
there was a guest to dinner, the only drink on the 
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famous American 


many fine grisly 


Crease see 


Dislike of a Life of Ease 


table was water, although the guest could have 
anything be wanted. Roosevelt waa always 
intensely devoted to his children. and von 
times when the clock pointed to a late hour in 
the afternoon he would dismies « political visitor 
with the remark, “‘ Well. we must talk about 
this another time.” He had suddenly remem 
bered that he had promised one of his children 
to join him in some game or other. 

Roosevelt personally trained his four boy 
in all outdoor sports, swimming, rowing. sa 
ing, bunting. tramping, and camping in the: 
company. He never forgot his own boyhood 
delicacy, and always preached the gospel of 
sound asind in g sound body. He wee far from 
despising soholarship, for he was both a student 
and a gifted writer. His ideal youth was onc 
who attained the joint distinction of being 
among the ten best all-round athictes of hix 
college and aleo among the ten best prizemen 
of his year. 

A Nation's Greatest Wealth 

He believed in the home as the stronghold of 
civilizntion, and regarded children as 2 unt 
greatest wealth : 

A citizon must jinst be w good brewd-winner. 
good Husband, « good father—1 hope the fatler of wav 
Kealtay ohtidren.. 

‘Lo be ® good hmaband or ood wits, @ oul 
aud fricad, to he hard-working and pret. hi 
nd social ‘relations, to bring up many Healthy chien 
te be and to do all this ix fo lny the foundations of 
mood citizenship as Mey must be laid. 

Roosevelt was no lover of came. und like Nt 
Paul of old he counselled his hearers to“ endure 
hardness”: 





























wo take mdvuntnge of every ae 
ining tendency of the eg. 
quality which made our forefathens sud 
He to do the decas they dia. 

Bat we need more than theme qualities. 
cannot afford to have ite sonw low than nave; Dut 
neither can it afford to have them low than good meu. 

Tf courage and strength and intellee} are unaccom- 
punted by the moral purpose. the snoral wennc. they 
become merely forms ‘Of expression for uuucrupulous: 
force and unscrupulous cunning. 

Tf the strong iman has not iv him the lift toward 
lofty things. his strength maker 1 to 
hhuself, and to his neighbour. All t! 
life, and it ip no laws true in public Ute. 


er wud 














Fiare we have the inner secret of Rousevelt’s 
greatness. He was not only a fearless fighter 
and un organizer of victory ; he fought definitely 
for right, for fair dealing, for equal justice, for 
social and national righteousness. 

Roosevelt was the incarnation of energy and 
pugnacity, and in the innumerable political 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


cartoons of which he was the central figure. he 
was almost invarinhly depicted in a fighting 
attitude. His clenched fist. his big stick, hin 
strong teeth were as familiar to his countrymen, 
and almost as emblemutio, ae the star-spangled 
banner itneté. 











He a. fascinating book on The 
se un Life,” and such was the life he led 
himeclf. Even in hix hours of leisure he 


A CAPABLE AND FEARLESS HORSEMAN 





many © thtilling ide. together im. 1 
atch cand thes pictures on payer LNG. aye ALT are 
From Matateaiia tafe af toumvet™ 
delighted most in manly exercises that involved 
igorous exertion. When he wan at his country 
home he delighted to go into the woods, axe 
in hand, and hew down a tree. 

In one of his letters he tells with pride that 
one of his hoys, then only eight years old, had 
been following in his steps: “to-day he got 
down an oak xt Jeost sixty fect high.” 

Roosevelt was prolitic with bis pen, and 
always regarded himeclf professionally as a 
man of letters. He was the author of a large 
number of notable books, an able reviewer, and 
the writer of many magazine articles. The titles 
of some of his books, quite upart from their 
or 
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acknowledged merit, reveal the character and 
pursuits of this remarkable man. Hero are 

few examples: “A Buok-Lover's Holidays 
the Open," “Bear God and Take Your Own 
Part,” “The Sire “Ranch Life 
and the Hunti “Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman,” ” The Wildernes, Hunter,” “The 

















Rough Riders,” African Gume ‘Trails.’* 
“Through the Brazilian Wilderners.”” 
his fact was reveuled ufier Reoscvelt’s 


death in the autobiography of Edward Bok. 























THis One Remaining Task 








cruised without » change of clothing and with 
very veanty rations of food for a distance of 
about 500 miles. 

‘This very notable discovery was a source of 
great satisfaction to Hoosevelt, and added 
considerably to his renown as a traveller and 





codore Roosevelt was never the same man 
afterwards. He sdmitied that the toile and 





hardships and fevers of the Brazilian trip had 
been too much. He felt that at his age be 





one of the grentent abould not bave un- 
And ‘most nueceusful WORDS OF WISDOM BY ROOSEVELT dertaken so arduous 
Journalists in ano Sone” gam ons, coairs ats foundations sree iald an enterprises 
world. "Ht Mas sr  Sothindancrey angPenttrmnac trom Rare, urapering chert |. Ho returned agnin to 
pa ear crea gins Industral activity) buerneitaer was any his deel, 

Bok and 'ex-Prowident Batty alone” MY reas 1CAE setled upon macerial p doubt Rave proterred 
Reon dat. the to devote himeolf from 
latter mboukt write a, Abevs a let as not shrink trom strife, that point onwards to 
monthly article “for  fhe'strife in, "fasted? for ie ie Jonty shroweh stzt a hie beloved work of 
Fowrnate dich Rie, nthe deal of Yeu’ national eriatoess “wT Swevkr, Roosevelt 
Bok thon edited. a reatect had still one other 
feature entitled ‘of that very, grome task remaining 
Men being intro- for him to do. The 


duved for Che purpose. 3 ja the taw of succes: 





























dare, to do und to endure. 





World War broke out, 














‘Tho appournnce of ia only ‘by so acting that success can come, that you and Belgium was over. 
ha department in Fah For line dag tat ears aaubeat paws? andier, Whelmed. © The ex 

A wonimu's publication. and orderly liberty and equal rights for all men beneath its President could not re- 
add the n weorful i folds. main in the  buck- 
ture of the articles, so raed whi are. ae la erate ground any lJongor. 
crented a ite gins et ty Teste Seawectihead'ss fend tar ey eat He denounced Gor, 
gation in Anverio: Pethenereenme eadun” fi e'tadnee woieiohaic many in, outspoken 
the secret of head, it loses what hegislation cannot supply. terms. His scorn of 
horship was pe the peace-at-any- 
Ted in Roomwvelt’s Lifetime. Roosevelt price people in bis own country raised’ a 
wrote the articles, and sent them to Mr. Bok controversy throughout the United Staten 
at his private ‘addresa. Mr. Bok copied compared with which his fights with the Trusts 


the articles in hix own handwriting. and for- 
warded lin uxcript to the printer. ‘The 
firm paid Mr cach month. and he sent an 
equivalent personal cheque to the ex-President. 

In these articles Roosevelt occasionally 
quoted from hix own writings, und sometimes 
contributed another article. over which his 
naine appeared in bold print. in another part 
of the magazine, thus throwing ita readors still 
further off the scent 

Discovery of a New River 

Roosevelt's love of travel off the beaten 
track never left him. Four yenrs before hie 
death he Ied_an expedition into the highlands 
of Western Brazil. through a quite unexplored 
and very rough country. He and his party 
travelled for thirty-seven days with mule-trains 
and pack-horees. and then followed for sixty 
days in canoes a river that, until Roosevelt 
surveyed ity hed never appesred on any map. 
It proved to be a river of as great a volume 
as the Rhine, and almost as long. Roosevelt 

Fer ste cteaee 



























hier met tf 











were but a storm in a tea-cup. 

He realized from the firet that a victorious 
Germany would be a mennce to hia own country, 
but when he urged America to arm herself, he 
Was ussniled with the bitterest abuse as a blood- 
thirsty militarist. 

Roosevelt was a warm supporter of Great 
Britain from the very first, and when the 
Lusitania was torpedoed he declared that 
because of * Germany's murderons offences ” 
inst the rights of neutrals. “* all commerce 
with that country should cease.” 

Desire to Serve in the World War 

Do not make this war one of litited lia- 
bility." he pleaded. but for a while Roosevelt's 
appeal for American prepatedness and partici- 
pation on the side of the Allies was like a 
voice crying in the wilderness. It wae not 
until twenty-three months after the sinking of 
the great liner, namely, on April 6, 1917, that 
the United States entezed the conflict. 

Roosevelt at once volunteered to go to the 
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Working to the Last 


front; he applied for leave to raisc a division 
of Rough Riders, similar to those he had led so 

lantly in Cuba nineteen years before. But 
is services were more needed to hearten and 
inspire the nation at home. Hix four sons 
enlisted and went to the front, three of them to 
France, and one to the descrt wastes of Irak. 
enough to sec the 
final victory of the 
Allies, and” there is 
an element of deep 
pathos and tragedy in 
the fact that the man 
who had done so 
much to forward the 
issue lived only two 
months after the 
Armistice—not long 
enough even to see 
the return of two of 
his surviving sons 
from the front. 

‘Hie health had been 
broken by his hard- 
ships in Brazil, but 
to the very last he 
remained in harness. 
He was correcting 
proofs, and reading 
aloud to bis wife. 
the day before his 
death; "a mercifully 
heppy day it was 
too, when even his 
dector had compli. 
mented him on his 
improved nppear- 
ance. Tt. was uaad- 
night before he went 
to bed. 

Four hours Ikter, 
on January 6, 1919, 
Theodore "Roosevelt 
= America’s Great 
Beart, a8 Kipling 
rightly called him— 
diod in his sleep. 

Tbe old home in New York City where he 
first saw the light has been transformed into a 
Roosevelt memorial. So far an possible the 
rooma have been made to look as they were 
in 1888. 

Not the least interesting of the many apart- 
menta is the library, where the future President 
iscovered to his intense delight a copy of the 
Rev. J. G. Wood’s famous * Natural History 
and’ a life of Livingstone. The library is 
sandwiched between the dining-room and the 
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© te, England in, s910, tye yours after, the, ter 
President, Roosevelt was presented wi 
Ment, honour he much apprecated. 
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drawing-room, “ with tables, chairs, and book- 
cases of gloomy respectability.” as Roosevelt 
candidly confessed.“ It was without windows, 
and no was available only at night.” 

Roosevelt House. ag it is now called. is rich 
in treasure. In addition to copies of all tho 
books Roosevelt wrote, and a collection of his 
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NwU'alenys Waa a great love of England. 
manuscripts, there arc volumes and portfolios 
‘of cartoons, sorap-buoks of cuttings on every 
phase of ‘his career, and personal 
such as the riding outfit he used on hin South 
American expedition and the camp frying-pan 
that he used for forty years on hunting trips in 
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ADMIRAL and GENERAL-AT-SEA ROBERT BLAKE 


The Soldicr who 
Spaniards anc 





tury, @ fleet of British men- 
of-war stood outside the 
port of Malaga. With decks 
cleared for action, and guns 
pointing ominously in” the 
direction of the town, ev. 
one awaited the word of 
command that would herald 
@ terrible bombardment. A 
ghort, time before the Britich 
Admiral had demanded the 
surrender of an over-zealows 
monk who had ineited « 
mob in the town’ to asault 
a British soilor. The civil 
authorities had been given 
three hours in which to 
hand over tho offender, and 
that period of grace’ had 
almost expired, when a small 
rowing boat appeared and 
moored against the flagship. 

A few minutes later the monk, somewhat 
apprehensive as to hie fate, was standing on 
deck face to face with the short, thick-net 
figure of the Admiral. | The latter's appearance 
wae not awesome ; indeed, he looked inaign: 
cant against the background of hix sturdy 
officers and seamen who were interested Kpec- 
tatora of the acene. But what Robert Blake 
lacked in inches he made up in courage. and 
throughout Europe his name was feared 3s 
much as his exploits were admired. 

Patriotism and Justice 

‘The Spaniard, when asked what he had to 
say in his defenes, protested that the British 
sailor had jeered at =. religious procession 
passing in the atrect, and, resenting the inpult, 
the crowd had eet upon him. The words that 
Blake used in reply are historic. 

“Y would have you end all the world know 
that none but an Englishman shall chastise 
an Englishman,” he said sternly. With that 
message ringing in his cars the monk was 
allowed to return to land. 

This incident in the life of brave Admiral 
Blake illustrates at once his magnanimity, his 
chivalry, and bis superb patrictiem. No man 
waa ever more proud of hia country ; none was 
more ready to protect the honour of its citizens. 
The story delighted no one more than Crom- 
well, who, after reading Blake's despatch to 
the Council of State, is said to have remarked : 
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Robert Biake, from the pict 
Of Wadham College, Oxford, 








foined the British Navy at Fifty Years of Age, Defeated the 
Dutch, and Broke the Power of the Mediterrancan Pirates 


~ oF will make the name of 
Englichman te be aw mueh. 
drewied as ever was the 


name of Roman citizen.” 

Like that most famous 
seunan of Elizabeth’s reign, 
Sir Francia Drake, Robert 
Blake grew up in the Went 
Country. Born at Bridj 
water, in Somersetshire, in 
August, 1589, he acquired 
the rudiments of Jearning 
in a grammar achool, but 
before he was xixtoon yours 
of age he was atndying at 
Oxford University. During 
his ten years’ renidence there 
he matFiculated and took the 
degre of Bachelor of Art 
Ho alno xtood for a tllow. 
whip. but, fortunately for hin 
country “aa it afterwards 
turned out. he failed. Accord. 
ing to jegend, thin waa not 
due to hin Inck of knowledge, but to hi« " short, 

at, ungainly figure," “which — apparently 
offended the yet of bin examiners, Con- 
tomporary authority credite him with pos- 
casing while at the University a morone yet 
outepoken disposition and a" meluncholy and 
gullen nature.” 

Started Life a= 1 Merchant 

When his father died in 1625, Robert found 
that the responsibilities that attached to the 
eldest of a family of twelve boys were not fow. 
Tt may have been for this reason that he 
mained a bachelor all his life; certainly it 
wan the chief caves of his not omerging 

to public life until 1640, when he had attained 
middle age. Leaving Oxford, he took over the 
family estate, and for many years carried on, 
with the help of a brother, his father's business 
as a merchant. It was probably during this 
period of his life that he acquired his first liking 
for the seu. In those days @ trader did not 
eit in an fice and weit for merchandiao to be 
brought to him: he manned hia own ship, 
fetuhed the goods he wanted, and had to be 
prepared to withstand the attecks of pirates on 
the journey home. 

Robert Blake firet became prominent through 
hia clection as Member for his native town in 
the Short Parliament. Civil war broke out in 
1642, and he et once took his stand with the 
Parliament. ‘The reasons for this sre not difficult 
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{ROBERT BLAKE 


to find, for he was a staurch Puritan, he hated 
tyranny in any form, and he had a passionate 
love of fair-play. "The war was his opportunity, 








and fram the moment ne joincd Sir John 
Horner’« army his carcer wax meteoric. Ne man 


fought harder, or with lex regard for Kclf, to 





uphold the “Uk coume in the West 
Country that 
‘After tasting the bitterness of defeat in 


several engagements, he fell back to the Dorset 
ooxt. intent an defending Lyme at all conte. 
ihoyalists attacked the town with a force 

nk Blake's gallant Jitthe army by 

ten to one, but they failed to break down the 
heroic resistance offered to them. Not the least 
praixeworthy part in this famous siege was 
played by the womenfulk. Besides heing a 


A MODEST WAVAL SHRINE IN SOMERSET 











‘The house at Rridgwater, Somernetshi 


in Auguat, 1509. The admiral was the eldest of twelve 


constant source of envouragement to the brave 
litte garrison, they actively participated in 
the defence of the twn by carrying ammunition 
to the soldiers and o¢ by shouldering 
muskets themeclver. 

At a critical stage of the siege, when supplies 
of food and ammunition were running very 
short, the Parliament's fleet appeared and 
rendered much-needed support. Finally, after 
many anxioua days. the town was relieved. 

Blake next showed his worth by attacking 
and capturing Taunton, which, by reason of 
its geographical situation, was a point of great 
tactical importance. Parliament iptiy 
made him Governor of the town, while the 
Royalists, realizing too late that they had 
aad 
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where Robert Blake was born 





Capture of Teunton 


been guilty of a gross blunder, made strenuous 
efforts to recapture the citadel. For twelve 
months Blake fought a lonely battle, repelling 
many fierce on=lnughts, and inflicting severe loss 
the enemy. When at last the Parliamentary 
cause triumphed, and the pressure on the town 
he was acclaimed a popular 
hero, and jn recognition of his work the new 
Parliament granted him £500—a not incon- 
siderable sum in thowe days. It is said that 
the great popularity he henceforth enjoyod in 
the West arouxed even Cromwell's jealousy. 
Going to Sea at Fifty 
At the ripe age of fifty, Blake began the sea, 
carcer Which was to bring him so much glory. 
A syuadron of the Navy had revolted against 
the Commonwealth, and joined forces | with 
sures Prince Rupert, who had sought the 
wecurity of Dutch Aware of 
Blake's great. qualities of lendership, 








Cromwell handed over to him the 
task of rebuilding and restoring the 
efficiency of the flect. Blake found 


himself transferred suddenly from one 
nervice to the other. From an officer 
in the Army he became second-in- 
command in the Navy, with the 
strange title of “ Admiral sind General- 
at-Soa.”” 

Viewed from a modern standpoint 
this was an extraordinary move, but 
it was one quite in acodrdance ‘with 
practice in the middle seventeenth 
century. Courage and a spirit of 
dare-devilry were of far greater iz- 
portance then a knowledge of naval 
strategy, and Blake was eminently 
fitted “for hii It was 
- days for the 
Admiral to issue his ordera and for 
thene to be translated into nautical 
a © by @ subordinate officer, and 
Blake had ‘no dificulty in oversoming 
the difficulties 








es engendered by his 
comparative inexperience. So attached did he 
become to his new life on the sea that when he 
wat offered a good post in Cromwell's army he 
refused it without hesitation. 

Blake's first commission was to_chese the 
Royalist flect under Prince Rupert. In addition 
to ‘acting as escort to foreign trading ships, 
the royal fugitive had pursued a policy of 
general annoyance to the Commonwealths 
for a long time, and they were anxious to rid 
themselves of the nuisance. Blake came across 
the Royalist squadron off the coast of Portugal, 
near Lisbon, and promptly demanded their 
host—the King—to surrender Rupert’s fleet. 

This peremptory request of Blake’s imme- 
diately put the King of Portugal in a quandary. 
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BLAKE'S THREE DAys’ 





53; Van, Tromp was sighted coming 
The Aight which followed lasted fo. 

ur more by "th 
to be landed at Portmonth alter the batele, 


up the Eng! 


He had had no opportunity of gauging the 
strength of the respoctive fleets, and if he were 
forced to support one side or the other he 
wanted to make sure be wax on the winning, 
side. He was anxious also to avoid a conflict 
taking place in his waters. Confidence in the 
protection afforded by the Tagus forts at length 
persuaded him to throw in his 1 
with Rupert, but when the Engl 
countered by seizing several of hin vessels he 
quickly changed his mind and Iet Rupert know 
that hik presence in Portuguese waters was no 
Jonger desirable. 


















to engage the Ro: 
harawed Rupert as much as posible. 
Prince wan not slow in retaliating, and 
day came within an ace of blowing up the 
Admiral's flagship. Luckily the plot was dis- 
covered in tine and en explosive machine—a 
primitive torpedo—was captured when it was 
on the point of being discharged at short range 
into the side of the flagshi 

‘Whether through accident or design on 
Blake’s part, Rupert at length succeeded in 
escaping from Lisbon, but he had progressed 
no further than Cartagena when Blake caught 
him. ‘The ensuing battle was short and decisive. 
The Royalist vessels put up a fecble resistance 
ind practically the whole of them were captured 
or destroyed. To the Admiral’s chagrin, the 
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2653 


Channel with a convoy of merchant ships to the number 


ture days, and ended in the sinking of five Dutch men-ol-wat, the 
y and. the loss of many’ merchant ships a 


Prin the season picteee 


lake wan severely: wounded, 
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Prince eroaped, but it wan of no consequence, 
for hix power had been stefinitely and finally 
broken. His mimion accomplished, Blake 
made for home and on bie return received the 
thuiks of Parliament and a grant of £1,000, 
His chief success lay not so much in the fact 
that he had crashed Rupert. but t had 
demonstrated to unfriendly Powers that Eug. 
lund still had a powerfal Heot. 
Lewend or Fact? 

It is aid that while in pursuit of Rapert, 
Blake one day encountered four French vessels, 
As reprimal for ony acte of piracy, the Admiral 
stopped them and’ ordered the Commander to 







































come aboard the Hagship.. ‘This request wan com. 
plied with, but the Frenchman resodutely 
Tefuxed t . Blake thereupon 


allowed him to return to hia veuwel, and offer 
the hext resistance be could. The’ fight was 
soon over, and the French ships were secured 
ax prizes. This ancedote, like many tokl of 
Blake, may be nothing more than a fairy tale, 
Dut it is worth relating as an example ‘of the 
Kind of story that was being circulated at the 
time. ‘The Admiral undoubtedly possessed a 
very real spirit of chivalry, and it is not un- 
likely that nome such incident actually occurred, 
Bravery, whether exhibited by friend or foe, 
never failed to arouse his admiration. 

His next commission again brought him 
into conflict with a domestic enemy. A con- 
siderable force of Royalists had sought refuge 
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ROBERT BLAKE 


in the Sciliy Isles, and were there offering-e 
determined " resistance. As soon es Blake 
commenced operations, however, they capitu- 
lated, and a thorn in the side of the mon 
wealth war removed. It was rnmonred at the 
time that the Dutch fect, uncer the redoubtable 
Admiral Van Tromp, was cruising along the 
coast of Great Britain cagor for a chance of 
helping the Royalists, and Blake was ocon- 
watching the acaa to prevent any inter- 
© of thix wort. More by accident than 
the fleets avoided one another, and 
Blake found both time and opportunity to 
sompel. Jersey, another Royalist stronghold, to 
surrender. 
In Command of the Fleet 
Given su ce command of the ficet 
in 1652, Blake at once began hia mighty 
for the’ mastery of the seas. He intended, as 
he himself oxprowwod it, “to keep foreignera 
from fooling ua.’ In other words he meant: 
ts protect English sailing veasela from any form 
of aggression, and to put a stop to the insolent 
nots of piracy corami{tted by the Dutch fleet. 
Although England and Holland were not et 
wur, the relations between the two countries 
were very much strained, and a conflict was 
imminent. An “incident ’" was all that was 
required to start the conflagration and let 
logue the doga of war, and with the rival 
Admirals each oager for a fight a casus bcli 
was certain to occur sooner or lator. 
‘Tackling Van Tromp 
came about in thia way. Van Tromp 
entered the Channel one day, escorting a number 
Of hix country’s tracing ships. Ho drew near to 
the Englinh fleet under Blake. A gun wae fired 
from onc or other of the Haguhipa—intended 
pornibly ax a courtesy salute or as a signal— 
and hontilities: had begun. The two warriors 
uoeded no further excuse for battle. 
Audacious to the point of sheer reckless- 
ness, Blake forged oheed of bis main sguadron 
and tackled Vun 'Tromp single-handed. For a 
time the whole fury of the battle raged around 
his flagship), the James. Terribly outnumbered 
and almost surrounded by enemy vessels, he 
refused to retreat. Never did British seamen 
fight morc gamely than did the crew of thie 
gallant little ship under their indomitable 
commander. When the remainder of the fleet 
came into action the James waa still afloat, 
and fiercely engaging the enemy. After five 
hours of heavy fighting Van Tromp retreated, 
leaving in Blakes hands several rich ‘prizes. 
‘The battle was indecisive, but ail the honours 
of this engagement—the first of many—rested 
with the British Admiral. 
‘Blake knew his doughty t too well 
to be lulled into a false sense of security: Van 
ein 
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At Wer with Holland 


‘romp would assuredly be heard of again as soon 
es his da vessels had been repaired. 
While waiting for a reaum; of the struggle 





for ou Biske amused himself by 
and capturing Dutch trading veasels, 
eth wok noty, ad they sailed unsus- 


pectingly up the Channel. He varied this 
parties by making a sudden attack on their 

fect, which he proceeded to sweep off 
the seas. While, however, he was off the coast 
of Scotland, Van Tromp stole a march on, him 


by turnn up w in the Straits of 
Bover with obe hundred fighting ships. 


Defeated by = Gale 

‘The position was full of peril. Only a small 
portion of the English fleet waa available to 
oppose the Dutch commander, and many days 
would elapse before Blake could get back to 
the Channel. Revenge, a full and ample 
revenge, seemed well within Van Tromp’s 

asp. But at this critical juncture England 
found an invaluable ally. Bad weather set in, 
and with a gale blowing for several days Ven 


‘Tromp’s d shipe were dis; 
an pobettle made thot way back io Folland, 
but the venture, which had promised so well, 
ended in complete dissster, and Van ‘Eromp, 
fallmg temporarily into distavour, waa super: 
aeded by valiant de Ruyter, 

In the same Blake inflicted severe 
defeat on the Dutch under De Witt off the 
‘Thames mouth. ‘The Admiral flew his fing 
on the Resolution, and was supported by the 
famous fighting ‘ship, the Sovereign, which 


the Dutch are said to have nick-named the 
¥elow Devit. 


While the English losses were 





many enemy vessels were 
this action alone, fought as 
it was with such outstanding was 


enough to ensure Blake's fame as one of the 
greatest of British admirals. 
Blake Forced to Retreat 
When De Witt returned to Holland with 
his battered squadron Van Tromp was imme- 
diately reinstated as commander, and he did 
much to restore his prestige by gaining a 
success over the English off Dungeness. ‘The 
fight waa an unequel one from start to finish, 
and outnam! two to one, Blake was 
forced to retreat, Bick at heart, the Admiral 
sought to resign his post, but, as it happened, 
he had not long to wait for his revenge. After 
his + Van Tromp resumed his attacks 
on E trading vessels and, according to 
md, cruised eround with a broom at his 
mast-head to indicate that he had swept 
the seas clear of Ei men. It was @ chal- 
lenge which Blake, least of sil men, could endare, 


as many ships as he could, 
he tet ‘out in Bobruary, 1653, in veareh of the 
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Tmtohman, ‘The fleete met off Portiand and, 
although Van Tromp had eighty-fout ships 
against Blake’s fifty-two, the latter gained 
a crushing victory. completely effacing. the 
memory of Dungeness. The fight lasted for 
three days, but, glorinnx sucerae an it wan, 

very neacly ended in a cinaster thi: 
country, for brave Robert Bluke was severct: 
wounded and, for some months after he landed, 
lay grievously near to death, stricken with 
fA painful disease. 

‘Mintress of the Seas 

A few months later the Dutch made one more 
attempt to wrest from us the command of the 
seas. -As soon aa Blake was ware that a battle 
waa in ‘he led a small equadron to the 
scene of hostilities, although ntill a rick man, 
and turned the scale in our frvour by bara 
















1 
the enomy and inflicting great lod on them 
at a critical period of the struggle. Van Tromp 
had ‘played hie leat card. ‘The long, hard 





atruggie with Holland was over, and England 
was left undisputed mistress ‘of the seas. 
‘The audacity, the heroic endurance, and the 
inspiring leadership of Admiral Blake had 
brought the country triumphantly through 
one of the moat precarious crises in her history 

‘After hia great muccesses againat the Dutch, 


ADMIRAL MICHAEL ADRIANZOON DE RUYTER 











Blake might well have rested on his laurels, 
and retired from public life for = few years. 





Idleness, however, was to him anathems : 
he yearned for adventure, and shortly after 
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ROBERT BLAKE 


the end of the war with Holland he left for 
the Mediterranean. The main intention of hik 
expedition was “to show the flag,” and to let 


ADMIRAL MARTIN HARPERTZOON VAN TROMP 





As = youth he was tehen prisoner by the English. but 
wont Sotmniaabie "an tagendeter Vike wan bore hn 1597 and 
‘was killed in 2653~ 
foreigners know that pirntical interference with 
our merchant ships would not be tolerated. 
Bombardment of Tanle 

A notable offender was the Dey of Tunis, 
who had taken advantago of our war with the 
Dutoh to insult any Englishman who approached 
his shores. Blake therefore made o particular 
point of calling on the Dey with an intimation 
thet the English fleet was now disengaged and 
ready for any work it might be called upon to 

orm through the indiscretions of pompous 

otentatcs. ‘Tho warning yiesed unheeded. 

‘oure, as he thought, in the strength of his 
fortifications, the Dey’ chose that moment to 
heap further insults on British heads. This 
was too much for Blake, Taking his squadron 
fight under the gune of Tunis, he heavily bom- 
barded the forts, sunk the Dey's warships, and 
left the Dey digesting the lesson he hed given 
him. 
. "After further demonstrations of this neture, 
the Admiral settled down to await the appear- 
ance of the rich Plate flect of Spain—a prize 
on which his heart had been set for a long 
time. lt must. be remembered that this 
waa an age of piracy, and what we should now 
regard as deliberate provocation was then 
little more than an unfriendly act. Blake, like 
the Grows see @aralied Intex 
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others before him, wan doomed to disappoint 
















ment. ‘Che Spaniards were too crafty to felt 
unauspectingly inte the trap sc carefully laid 
for them, and after months of patient waiting 
tho Englixh ficct_ went home. ‘The difticultica 
of keeping the vexwls provisioned so many 
miles away from home wero tremendous ; 
had weather caused a delay in the arrival of 
supplies from Kingland. these had to be bought 
At an Outrageous price or obtained hy force 
from neighhouring ports. could nat 
therefore keep his xbipa i sean ine 
definitely 
Whoen'he started on another expedition in the 
of 1656, his tusk had been made 
by tho fact that war had broken out 
betwoen’ England and Spain, His instructions 
left nu room for ambiguity. ‘ Use your best 
endeavour to intercept the King of Spain's 
ATTACKING TUNIS PIRATES 














ie — a 
sehois “OP Re ASy's Chin thet in 
fleet at sea and fight with aud take them or 
otherwiac to fire wand sink them.” The orders 
were inrplicitly obeved. After montha of weary 
waiting, eight galleons were sighted making 
for Cadiz harbour. In an autumn haze they 
almoat escaped uotice, but while ranning inte 
harbour they were seen by Stayner, one of 
Blake’s subordinates. Without waiting for 
Tnmediately attecked “them 
ad destroyed half the fleet ‘The remaining 
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IN THEIR STRONGHOLD 


‘and succeeded in setting 01 
‘then in harbour, with very few casualties to i 


His Last Victory 


ships, carrying booty worth over half a million 
pounds sterling, were escorted to England. 
Instead of going home with his prizes, Blake 
sailed to Santa Cruz. where sixteen Spanish 
ships were in harbour awaiting an, opportunity 
to cros4 to Spain. Strongly defended by castle 





guns and six or seven forte, the Spaniards had 
reanon to believe they were absolutely secure 
from 


attack. In thoir optimism, however, 
looked the calibre of the Admiral 
Hoping for a favourable wind, 
ving to a great extent on the reputed 
poor markemanship of the Spaniards, Blake 
launched one of the most daring attacka in 
naval history. The enemy fleet was divided 
into two aquadrons ; on one side of the harbour 
lay the six treasure ships, and, some distance 
away, the remaining ten fighting vessels. 
Blake firat concentrated his attack on the 
galicons, which burned furi- 
ously and threw 9 cloud of 
thick smoke over the coast, 
thus obscuring the view of 
the gunner in’ the oastic and 
in the forte. Blake then made 
a fierce assault on the main 
fleet, and after a short, sharp 
tight deatroyed it. 

‘Good fortunc remained with 
him to the end, for imme- 
diately the battle was over 
the wind changed ite direction, 
and enabled him to withdraw 
his fleet from the harbour in. 
perfect order. The total Eng- 
lish losses did not reach 200 
dead end wounded. Brilliant, 
both in conception and per- 
formance, this exploit of 
Blake's aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm in England. More 
than any other action. it re- 
vealed his boldness, his au- 
dacity, and his fine contempt 
of danger. 

The Admiral wae not de- 
stined to receive in person the 
thanks of his countrymen. 
On the journey home his de- 
clining health grew suddenly 
worne, and he breathed his last in August, 1657, 
xs his beloved flagship entered Plymouth Sound. 
The highest possible honours were paid to his 
memory, and he was given a hero's burial in 
Henry VII's chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
After the Restoration the Stuarta tore up the 
grave and cast his body into » pit dug on 
the western side of the Abbey. 
graphy by David Hannay in English 
Heries (1586). | 
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GROUP 7—SCULPTORS 


ADVENTUR 


The Career of Benvenuto Cellini is one of 
ihe most Remarkable on Record. Destined 
to become a Musician, he made a Bargain 
with his Father and found Employment in 





BENVENUTO CELLINI 
ER and MAKER of BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


@ Goldsmith's shop 
City he 
Rome It 
made him 
Nature brought hin 
Cellini effected his 
that_alinost Surge 





exquisite 1 
Famous. 


When 
We 


Released he 





Transformed into 


Specimen of— 


AXE the houre of a fairly proxperous Floren- 
tine citizen eome youths were playing 


the flute and the cornet, while their clders 
listened and criticized. Among the performers 
was Benvenuto Collini, a young golly 
apprentice. He played enchantingly on the 
flute. His father, Giovanni Ccllini, was perhaps 
the most interested Liatener present. 

Messer Picrino, the host on thia occasion, 
thought fit to make = comment: * Your 
Benvenuto,” he said to the proud parent, 
“will get much more honour and protit if he 
devotes himself to the goldsmith’s trade than 
to this piping.” 

Giovinni Cellini immediately flew into a 
rage, for ho had set his heart upon making 
Bonvenuto a great musician, and he was 
afraid that the youth would ‘be discouraged 
by auch a remark. A violent quarrel ensued, 
and tho party broke up. 

Benvenuto's Promise to His Father 

ather and son talked over the matter as 
they walked home through the Florentine 
streetx, Jaenvenute, who had no liking for 
muaic, and only practised to please his father, 
begged hard to be allowed to devote himself 
to the arte of design and mctal work. Giovanni, 
with tenrs in his eyes, replied : ‘* My dear son, 
I, too, in my time, was a good draughtsmu: 
but for recreation, after such stupendous 
Jabours, and for the love of me who am your 
father, and brought you up and implanted so 
many honourable talents in you. for the sako 
of recreation, I say, will not you promise some- 
times to take in hand your flute and that 
seductive cornet, and to play upon them to 
your heart’s content, inviting the delights of 
music 7 
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his Wild Doings again Led to his Ar 


ws and turned his 
Modelling of wonderful” Statues, 


dmecteded tm fae Groans 


which 
f at 
in Gold and Silver 
while kis Ouarrelsome 
nto a Prison Cell. 
Escape in a Manner 
the Miraculous, but 
est. 
sought to Mend his 
great Gifts lo the 
hich he 
Imperishable Bronze 


Benvenute promimcd, wud kept his wo 
the extent of aacrificing much. ti 

would rather have spent in 
efforts in the goldsmith’s 
he had left home to become an 
Bologna, he conquered hig grow 
nrusic Mufficiently to become a membe 
Pope's Court band. Once he fell ill 
returned home. 

His father took advantage of the opportunity 
to reopen the dixcusion of a musical career, 
but, noticing that Benvenuto’« pulwe changed 
at the mere inention of the subject, the dis- 
appointed father walked serrowfully ‘away. 

Violent Family Feuds 

The Cellinix had (been rich, independent 
jandowners in the Val d'Ambra for three 
generations before violent family feuds led 
to the migration of the younger branches to 
Florence. Giovanni Cellini practined as on 
architect in his youth, but turned hin attention 
to music and the making of muxioal instrumenta, 
Hence his anxiety that Benvenuto, born in 
1500, should become a muxician. ‘The art was 
at that time rated much higher than that of 
designing bridges, or making gold and silver 
ornaments. 

Both Benvenuto and his younger brother 
Cecohine inherited the fiery, quarreluome xpi 


tn Pisa, from 
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that had caused 40 much trouble in the Cellini 
family. Cocchino, when only fourteen, fought 
a duel. He had almost vanquished ‘his ad- 


versary when the crowd of spectators turned 
against him and began to throw stones, one 
of which stunned him. Benvenuto, who was 
two years older than his brother, leapt to his 
rewcue und successfully kept the mob at bay 
with hix sword until the guard arrived. 
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BENVENUTO GELLING 


This episode led to the banishment of the 
two 


brothers from Florence for six months. 
was welcomed more 
effusively in the family circle than Benvenato. 
"The latter, quick to feel jealousy, was not long 
in seeking an opportunity to show his resent- 
ment. One day he found that his best suit 
of elothes had been given to Cecchino. The 
explanation that the clothes had been given 
to the one in moat need of them did not satisfy 
Benvenuto. He left hix home and tramped on 
foot te Pisa, where he youn found emiployment 
in 0 goldamith's shop. 
Did Not Forget His Farents 
Here he quickly developed an extraordinary 
aptitude for metal work of all kinds, dosig: 
and making ornaments in gold and. # 
and setting jewels. Hix master, in addition to 
treating. the young apprentice an one of his 
own «ons, helped him to obtain. comminsi 
from noble lor!a and ladicx. Much of the 
money Benvenuto carned he sxcnt home to 
hin parents. 
dn his «pare time he explored the antiquiticn 
of Pinn and xtudied the art of his age, whi 
fat recently heen made glorious by the works 
of Mighchigelo and Leonardo da’ Vinci. 
The driltiance of Celui's painstaking efforts 
in the goklamith’s Khop aroused the envy of 
oraftamen belonging to the Guild. ~One 
outunber of then cane upon Lim ana 
hogan te bully him. A cartlond of bricks 
happened to he passing: by. and a Jeucder of the 
mow pushed Cellini violently against the cart. 
Although severely hurt, Cellini retaliated); 
striking the fellow a blow on the head whic! 
felled him to the ground. 
Flour as a Court Fine 
Cellini wan brought before the magistrates 
ree of asmault. He was axkel to state 
a “low” or ea 
: hoping, to eacape 
htiy, said the latter. No, no,” said the 
fof of the cight magistrates, who was kindly 
dispoxed towards the young goldsmith, “ you 


























































gave him a blow, not a box on the’ cars.” 
Cellini haat ignorant of the fact that 
the eyes Jaw ‘a blow” was 


offence, while the in- 
met with a severe 


practically a negdigibl 
bex on the vars 





Cellini was ordered to pay four measures of 
flour, to be given ax alms to a local nunnery. 
As he left the court he muttered, “it: was'a 
slap, not a blow,” which osused the magistrates 
much amusement. 

He was svon in trouble again, this time as 
the result of a more serious brawling exploit. 
In spite of his father’s passionate pleading, 
the magistrates banished him from Pisa. Thus, 
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Banished from Pisa 


at nineteen, Cellini made his way to Rome, 
which was to be the scene of many of his 
artistic triumphs. 

A beautiful silver casket and some silver 
candlesticks, designed and made by him, 
attracted the attention of Pope Clement VII. 
who introduced him to Court circles, For 
a while Cellini baeked in favour, and he ob- 
tained so many commissions that he was soon 
able to open a shop on his own account. With 
only a lad to help him, he executed many 
beautiful vases, which their lordly purchasers 
often uscd as receptacles for the rinds of fruit 
and bits of bone. Gold and silver medallions 
and jewelled scttings for diamonds followed 
exch other in quick succession out of the little 
shop where Gullini toiled hour after hour at 
his Inborious taxk. In spite of the detail and 
extraordinary finish of his ornaments, Cellini 
often had ta work at them at top speed in 
order to satiny the caprices of lady patrons, 

rho had no Kooner ordered somo beautiful 
et. dart than they wished it done, in order 
that they might display it to their friends 
and make them envious. 

Armies at the Gates of Rome 











While Cellini was leading this industrious 
although not uneventful life—for the great 
success of his work often involved him in Court 


intrigues—romours of war from time to time 
reached Rome. ‘The Constable of ‘Bourbon, 
who had long wished to gain the eupport of 
the Pope as well as that of Henry VIII of 
England in hia intrigue againat Francis I, now 
threatened to being about # decision by foree, 
Hix armies hove: at the gates awaiting an 
opportunity. Tho Pope's mercenaries made 
themselves 80 objectionable in Rome that he 
was obliged to diamisa them. The Constable saw 
his chance and ordered his troops to advance. 
Defending the Ancient City + 
Cellini was one of the first to join the volun- 

















teers in defence of thu ancient city. Together 
with fifty comrade, all “men of the highest 
courage,” he guarded the palace of a nobleman 


named “Alessandro. As the Bourbon troops 
swarmed in great numbers across the country, 
the little band of defenders on the ramparts 
Jost heart. “‘ Would that we had never come 
here,” cricd Alessandro himeelf, and turned 

‘Co this, Cellini coolly replied, “‘ Since 
you have brought me hore, I must’ perform 
Some action worthy of a man.” Picking up » 
gun he aimed at the tallest of the advancing 
figures, and encouraged his comrades to fire 
with him, ‘The tall figure was seen to fall. 
Afterwards it was discovered that the Constable 
of Bourbon had been killed in the engagement 
and Cellini claimed to have been tho one to 
fire the all-important shot. 
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ROYAL ADMIRATION OF CELLINI’S EXQUISITE WORK 


Florence, Mantua and 
‘pe Fratce, where be 
‘tae bast 
to 





Whether this was so or not could not be 
proved, but. at all events, Cellini's bravery 
on this occasion and his skill in artillery work 
throughout the campaign won him great 
distinction and a free pardon for his many 
youthful indiscretions. He wax allowed to 
return to Florence. where, shortly afterwards, 
he completed the most Famous of his gold 
medals, “t Hercules and the Nemean Lion,” 
and ulso “ Athi supporting the Sphere.”” 

Jt is romarkab the Gireum- 
stances of lis 
Collin’ should left 
behind hin so many speci- 
mens of hik exquisite art. 
From his thirtieth year on. 
wards be wan almost con- 
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tinually in 
te the” impotuosity 
action« and hin 

nature. In 

his brother were impli- 
gated in another affray 
Cecehino was murdered 
and Benvenuto lot ne 
time ay him. 
For thix act 

donod, only to offend nyain 
by a similar act of law. 
Jensen, 'Thix time even 
Popo Clement could not 
Torgive the friend whowe 
fre he mired — Ho 
groutly, aud it was not 
until after the latter's 


death and the ai 





Crossing the Alps 





In 1537 he met out for 
France with letter of in- 
troduction. those days 








the journey 
Simpion was 
undertaking. 
Inughed ant 





on 
ut. 
all 


Collini 
obataclos 
and at bis tellow-travellers 
who shrank from the perite 


‘This statue of Cel 
Gaiters, 





of cpreeipices and the dangers of mountain 
robbers, Arrived in Paria, he was well re- 
eeiv vy. Francis I. whose patronage made 
the geldsmith’s work so popular that on his 
return to Rome he was able to build a large 
workshop and cngage a staff of workers. 

One day, while he was walking up and down 
in front of his shop, an officer and four con- 
stables approached and arrested him in the 
name of the Pope. Not being certain for 
which one of his past mindemesnours the 
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Behind Prison Walls 


warrant had been issued, Cellini at first made no 
protest. He was taken to the Castle Sant’ 
Angelo, where, some years before, he had been 
employed by Pope Clement to reset the Papal 
tiara _and jewels. 

“Thin was the first time,” writes Cellini in 
his autobiography,” that I ever smelt a prison 
up to the age 1 then had of thirty-seven years,” 
He may have deserved the indignity on account 
of Jaw-breaking and recklessness, but it is 
highly improbable that he committcd the 

crime for which he now 
received severe punish- 
mont. He was accused of 
stealing a large portion of 
the jewels belonging to the 
Pope while engaged upon 
the work of reactting them, 
but there wae no proof 
advanced that Cellini ever 
possessed the 80,000 ducats 
which was the value of the 
jewels in question. 

Gellini's Defence 

It is more than likely 
thet the charge against 
Cellini was trumped up 
by his many enemies at 








Court in order to bring 
about his downfall. He 
defended himself "with 


great skill, challonging the 
magistrates to trace the 
lost jewels and pointing 
out that he had returned 


them with an inventory 
at the time. He did not 
forget to remind his 


accusers of his valuable 
services during the ¢am- 
paign against the Constable 
of Bourbon. 

In spite of his excellent 
defence he was kept. in 
confinemont. At _ first, 
licence was allowed hin 
to roam at will within the 
castle walls, but before 
long he had’ given offence 
to the governor of the castle, who ordered the 
prisoner to be locked in a cell. 

Cellini immediately began planning hia es- 
cape, and his ingenuity as a silveramith stood 
him in good stead. He contrived to obtain 
a pair of pincers with which to extract the 
big nails from the hinges of the stout door of 
his cell. Having taken out the nails, be 
lightly replaced those that were sufficient to 
keep the door in position, and modelled nail- 
heads in wax to represent those that were 
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(His Escape from Prison 


missing. So cunningly wes the work doac that 
7.9 suspicion was aroused. 

His next step was to take advantage of the 
licence still allowed him to order for himself 
& quantity of coarse bed-linen. This he cut 
into strips and concealed, together with a sword 
and the pincers, inside hia ruattress. having 
first removed the straw and burned it. 

‘Having made these preparations almost 
under the nosea of his easy-going warder, 
Cellini’s boasting nature got the better of 
him. ‘‘ Lock me up well, and keep good watch 
on me," he told the castellan, © for I shall 
gertainly contrive to escape.” 
Night after night the anxious 
castellan dreamed that his 
charge had actually made 
good his words. 

‘An Honr of Peril 

In spite of all precau 
there came a night wh 
Cellini was able to open hix 
door, and, with his strips of 








linen done up into two 
bundles, make for the outer 
battlements. The castle wan 


extensive and there 
sentinels to be avoided. 
runaway succeeded in climb- 
ing the roof of the inner 
fortress and Jost no time in 
making a rope out of his 
linen strips. Attaching onc 
end to a piece of tile he let 
himself down by slow degrees 
until hin feet” touched the 
ground. 

The ‘night wns clear but 
fortunately for him no moon 
waa visible. Overjoyed by 
the good progress he wan 
making. Cellini set off at a 
rapid pace. He had not gone 
a dozen paces before it be 
came evident that he had 
made a terrible mistake. In- 
stead of descending. au he intended. into the 
main grounds of the castle. he had dropped 
into an enclosed space which was uscd ay a 
Yen-yard. On all sides there were thick walle 
and heavily barred doors. From this un 
foreseen trap there scomed. at first, no posible 
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escape. Cellini's wits did not desert him in 
hix terrible predicanent. He fowel a long 
pole, Thin he set aggdinet the wall and 
(linked. With the help of his linen str 

he descended once more. this time in the 
desired) place. On his way to the outer 
ramparts the fugitive encountered two sentinel. 








who turned tail when he threatened them wi 
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SILVER CASKET FASHIONED FOR A POPE 
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ie for bis leaving 
With Bis Hotness 
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BENVENUTO CELLINE 


his sword. Once more the linen rope came 
into use ;_but this time Cellini lest his grip and 
fell heavily to the ground. 

He lay stunned and bleeding. Dogs ap- 
proached and attncked him. With | great 
difficulty he fought them off. His leg) was 
broken. and he could only crawl on all fours. 
expecting every moment to be dincovercd 
At d a rcarrier pared by with his 
donkey. Cellini managed to bribe the man 
to carry him to the house of a friend. 

Here he felt himactf to be safe. 
Pope at first jo 





Even the 
ned in the conspiracy of silenc 





tim of the Sery spirit he had inherited, which was 
Fis for Rome, “Here hia beautiful work found favour 
lope Clement Vii, who gave him numcrour orders. 
that surrounded the story of his exploits. 
“too marvellous for a human being.” as Cellini 
describes them. But more mixfortune wax 
tocome. Fresh stories of his wild doings began 
to cireuiate. and the Pope was obliged to order 
hin re-urrest. 

: he tells ws.” Twas taken inte a gloomy: 
dungeon below the level of a garden. which 
swam with water. nod was full of big spiders 
aud many venomous worms. They flung 1 

wretched mattress uf coarse hemp. gave me 
ne supper. und locked four door 
In that condition T abode until the 1 
hour of the following day.”” 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI 


That day wax succeeded hy many others of 
like wretchedness. During the few hours 
when daylight penctrated into the cell, Cellini 
read the Bible. At night he was troubled with 
atrange visions. ‘Io save himaclf from madness 
he composed sonnets and wrote them with hie 
finger nail on the brick wall. 

Releane came at last through the influence 
of Frangix d of France. Collini hastened to Paris, 











where be act himself to gratify every whim 
of his patron. The King immediately com- 

da basin and jug and a salt-cellar. 
Celli xeceded all previous uchicvements 





in elegance of design. “When he showed the 
King bik wax model of the salt-ccllar the latter 
exclaimed, Thie ix a hundred timex more 
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AND 


when the glories of his 
on for him the fame that he dacerved ao 
He dieg in 1572 


Achievements had 
the greatest eraftaman of tis king. 









ine a thing than BE ohad ever dreamed of. 
hat w le of a man! He ought never 
stop working.” For this exquisite picce 
of work Cellini reecived a thousand crowne. 

The King visited Cellini's workshop and 
brought with him several noblemen, ‘the 
very Hower of the French Court.” 
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told mie te goon work ne: 1 ‘mated 
pouch Father me hat -anpley 

Inbowr, But take usm 
thent de the rowgh work. 
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Beautiful Bronze Statues 


For five years Cellini laboured at the Court 
of France and filled the houses of the wealthy 
with gold and silver chalices and caskets. snuff- 
boxes and other ornaments, in which the 
design and filigree manipulation reached to 
x marvellous perfection. 

Hix continued popularity at the French 
Court aroused the jcalousy of the Duchess 
@Etampes. 7 powerful personage told the 
King that Cellini, instead of carrying out orders, 
Was spending his time in the making of things 
that satisfied his own whim. She accused 
Cellini of ignoring an order for twelvo silver 
candlesticks. and producing in their stead a 
magnificent doorway for the Palace, and a 
huge statue of Colossus. Cellini pleaded guilty. 

He returned sorrowfully to Florence, bis 





native town, where. in retirement from the 
plenrures, wnd distractions of the world, he 
turned his great gifts to the making of bronze 
ntatucs. The most beautiful and majestic 


Of thexc. ‘* Perneus holding the head of Medusa,” 
ix now in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence. 
‘The work involved in the casting of this piece 
was enormous. When the wax model was 
completed even Cellini’s most ardent admirera 
did not belicve that he would succeed in trent 
forming it into bronze. Nothing so stupendous 
had ever before been attempted. 
Casting the Mighty “Perseus” 

Only by extraordinary skill and foresight 
om Cellini's part was tho great statue gafely 
cant. and it might be said that not only was 
n great work of art created but that a new 
method of cuxting was evolved. 
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It was duc tou the introduction of those air 
vents that the great statue, after cooling for 
two days. emerged from the furnace complete 
save for & small portion of the right foot. 

During the last years of his life, Cellini, 
who was not marricd, maintained the house- 


micas of 











hold of his widowed sister, who had six 
daughters. He was now honoured throughout 
Italy and. although from time to time his 


quarrelome nature invelyed him in bitter 
disputes and rivalries. the glory of his achieve 
menta won him the fame that he deverved as the 
greatest craftsman of his kind. He died in 
Is7L and wax buried with great ceremony. 

ines “Tite of ttenvenuto ¢ + by Khinwelt, (renee 
Jated by J. Addington My 88th. 
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[GROUP &_FAMOUS WOMEN. 


The COUNTRY GIRL who LED an ARMY to VICTORY 


The Glorious Career of Saint Joan, Who Gained a Throne for Her King and 
Perished in the Flanies as a Consequence of His Tigratitude 


[Twas » golden after Oh, how she wished 


noon, and Joan she were a man instead 
gloried in the summer. of a bumble country 


‘Ae sho strolled in the girl! She would like 
garden, she watched to fight, not with 
the glint of the sun in sticks and stoner like 
the ‘trees, heard the the hoys of Domrémy 
rustle of ‘the wind in against those of 
the gress, and every Maxey, Iut with a 
now and again glanced xword "and antride a 
noross to where her horec, in a suit of 
father’s sheep were armour. 
quietly nibbling. How A little smile lit up 
splendid it was to be her face and revealed 
ive! She enjoyed the beauty that lay in 
spinning and sewing, hiding when her mind 
and she liked to run was given to sad 
a race with the other thoughts. She loved 
children of Domrémy, France. ‘The name 
but sho loved thinking alone. was like # 
of God and His won- mother’s goed - night 
derful world Lest of kins, soothing and 


all. caressing. ‘Then the 
‘Then her eyes nar- light slanting through 
rowed, and Joan the branches xeemed 


seemed to forget the to become more brit- 
things that were beau- lant, and the tremb- 
tiful and to think only ling leaves to take on 
of those thet were added loveliness, 
unlovely. Once again Tcome from God.” 
she repeated to herself said a quiet Voice, “to 
tho storice she had belp you ii 
heard ao often. There and “holy 
was the story of good, Joun. and God 
Henry V1 of England wll help yous 
being proclaimed King ubticsa she was 
of France in the a little frightened. 
Abbey of St. Denis, The Voice reemed 
quite clow to Paris human, and yet no- 
Then there was thu body Wax to be seen. 
tale of “the King of Did the message mean 
Bourges,” the spiteful that God would per. 
name given to the fect her in boliness, 
Dauphin Charles be- or 2 But eu 
cause it was in that it could not be thut 
aleepy city that ho He would aid her to 
was engaged at the rescue France. A 
task he liked most, little later she heard 
—wh wan doing another Voice. 
nothing. ‘Che title “Tam Michuet the 
wae unkind but it’ said. 
fitting. sent. Us 
Why «lid he not stir the Lord to commanit 
himself and fling the you to go into Frans 
enemy into the sea ? And suecour the 
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JOAN OF ARG 


Dauphin, for recover hia 
kingdom 
‘To some her Voices will pass ax the instinctive 
promptings of a highly active subconscious 
mind ;_ to others they will seem the inspirations 
of a Higher Power. The interpretation must 
depend upon the individual interpreters philo- 
sophy, though all muxt agree that the facts are 
indisputable, and that the commands which 
the Voices gave to Joan were severely practical 
and highly succomful in their purposc, 
Guided by the Voices 


by you he shall 































Phree year pamed by before Joan teft her 
fathor’« “houxe. All thix while the inward 
Voices ordered “atl her 
notion St. Michael and 
St. were at 
hand to ge her eve 
Among the petty perplexi- 
ties of life, | Se Joan camo 





te roly upon these xuper- 











natural guides implicitly. 

h fuller conti- 
dence than George Fox, 
the greatext of Quakers, 
Joan followed “the in: 
ward light.” She never 
anid “A aay xo"? te enforce 
her wishes, but always 





God says so, 
hen one day carly in 
1420 her Voices urged her 
te net out at once upon 
her adventure, and go first 
to Robert de Haudricourt, 
thers feudal over- 
ud Governor of the 
Castle of Vauconleura. Sh 
persnuded one of her ancles 
that her Voices came from 
Heaven, and he took her to Vaucouleurs. 
Robert made no reply to requexta for an inter- 
view excepting “Box the girl's ear: and send 
hor home.” 

Joan did not go home, but wandered about 
the caatic, imprewing the soklicry by 
carnestucHs und transparent goodness, 
ultinately winning the entire contidence of + 
of Metz, de Baudticourt’s equal and confidant. 
"Chrough his good offices and her own obstinacy, 
Joan at length obtained her interview. The 
Governor tricd to bully her into going away by 
shouting. Juan completely subdued him after 
two or three meetings. Accompanied hy a few 
Mmon-at-arme and John of Metz, she then set 
out for the Dauphin’« court at Chinon, clad 
armour and sitting her horee like a mun. De 
Baudricourt bade her adieu, saying, “Go, and 
Jet what will become of it.” 

‘The Dauphin Charles wax then a puppet king. 
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BREASTPLATE OF JOAN OF ARC 


Part of the armour with which the King of France, 


The Puppet King of France 


ruled by La Trémouille, commander-in-chief of 
his armies, and the Archbishop of Rheims, o 
cultured cccleniastic and diplomatist. Arrived 
at Chinon, Joan could not at first obtain an 
eudience. “The fact that, an hour after having 
rebuked a sentry for speaking blasphemy, the 
man was accidentally drowned had probably 
something to do with her getting her wish 
fulfilled 








Prophecy had long whispered that France 
should be saved by a. woman. Would-be 
kaviours of their realms had visited both the 





mad father and the wixe grandfather of the 

Dauphin, wo thet Joan’s appearance at Chinon 

did not scem so odd as it 

might appear to us to-day. 
With the Dauphin 

Charles received her 
very pluinly dreseed, his 
ungainly figure and mourn- 
fully uaty face making him 
inconspicuous amongst the 
brilliant throng of cour- 
tiers. Nevertheless, no 
sooner was she in his 
presence than Joan made 
straight for him and fell 
on_her knees at his feet. 
“She is a sorceress,” ex- 
«laimed the Court, as- 
tounded at such 8 recogni 
tion of one she had never 
seen; but Charles raised. 
Joan to her feet, drew her 
apart, and talked with her 
long and cagerly. 

At a stroke she won the 
monarch’s confidence, and 
—+ince courtiers follow 
kings in all things—she 
became the admiration of all who came near 
her. Success and adulation left her com- 
pletely untouched, however. In her broad 
peasant voice sho ceaselessly repeated ber 
wish to raise the siege of Orleans Tam no 
scholar ; I know neither A nor B; but I am 
commanded by Voices which come from God 
to free Orleans, and to lead the gentle Dauphin 
to be crowned’ at Rheims.” 

Inspired to take Joan at her word by thie 
supreme self-confidence, Charles now dispatched 
her to Orleans at the head of a vonvoy of food 
for the inhabitants. She wont bravely, armed 
and equipped at the king’s private expense. 
Arrived within touch of the English forces in- 
vesting the city, she sent a herald to call them 
to surrender, saying that she had no quarrel 
with them so long as they remained in their 
own land, but that God did not want them in 
France. 


the Gr. 





‘equipped Joan for her 
terprise. 
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Rataing the Siege of Orteans 


‘The room in which Joan was 


Her 
Mountains. 


in ara. 


‘Here Joan invented French patriotinm almost 
on her own account. Under the feudal system, 
which was international, the people of a country 
counted for no more than ita streams or forests. 
They were all the property of the land’s lord, 
and all equally at his disposal. In Joan's 
summons of surrender a new note is struck : 
“France for the French,” as well as ‘ France 
for King Charles.” Indoed, it was only by 
stirring up thia latent and inarticulate national 
consciousness, which, having no selfish purpose 
to serve, she Ko perfectly pervonified, that Joan 
of Are conquered by inspiring her troops with 
@ new and fervid valour. 

Joan’s Firet Success 

The English took no notice of her heraid, 
20 Joan moved on to the banks of the Loire, 
to discover Orleans on the farther side of the 
stream. She was furious, imagining herself 
deceived. Turning to Dunois, captain of the 
French troops and hereafter her devoted com- 
rade-in-arms, she asked how s0on the river 
might be crossed. He answered that the wind 
had blown dead contrary now for seven days 
and prevented boats crossing. Yet es he spol 
it veered round completely. So provisions, 
and Joan, and Dunois crossed over under the 
noses of ‘the impotent English without sny 
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born ii ler parents were peasants of Domrém: 
Little Gia" they think that their family would be ennobled tor ever, and tiat Joan h 
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JOAN OF ARG 
THE HUMBLE BIRTHPLACE OF THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


tiny Tasos 
hindrance. Within seven days of her arrival 
in the city, she had so awakened the ardour of 
the citizens that they made a furious sally 
and drove the English to abandon the sic; 
Received at Court 

* God being weary of chastixing France has 
sent an ange! to raise her from the abyss of 
misery.” So a contemporary scribe comments 
upon’ Joan's victory at Orleans. When she 
arrived triumphant ‘at Court, Charles received 
her with all honour and magnificence; but to 
rest upon ber Jaurels was the leat intention of 
the Maid of Orleans. She wished to lead Charles 
forthwith to Rheims, where alone by ancient 
custom he could be’ crowned king. Soldiers 
jealous that an amateur and a woman should 
have proved herself so doughty, courtiers who 
saw in Joan a new and disturbingly encrgetic 
influence, did their jevel best to dissuade 
Charles from going. For a long while he 
wavered, until at length Joan announced that 
the Voices of St. Michael and St. Catherine bad 
some to her, saying : “ Daughter, go to Rheims 
—I will help you. Go! 

Accordingly, in| June 1429, Charles at_last 
started out for Rheims, Joan and the Duke 
d'Alengon heving cleared the way for him by 
a month of rapid and brilliant campaigning. 
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JOAN OF ARC 
The whole company arrived safely there on 
July 16th. The next Sunday morning was 
fixed for the coronation, At the ™ ited 
bour, on a glorious summer's day, the Archbishop 
of Rheims received the Dauphin in the then 
newly finished cathedral, which stood till 1915 
an one of Europe's greatest maryelx, °' Accord- 
ing to the Book of Pontificalx,” wrote an eye- 
witness, ‘in all rites and ‘ccremonies wan 
Charles’ crowned by the Archbishop.” Yet for 
once the King waa not the central figure at his 
coronation ; standing armed by the high altar 
wax a far more important personage, to whom 
all_cyes turned—Joan of Arc, now known aa 
“the Maid of Orleans,” and the darling of the 
people of France. 
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The Vision of Joan of Domrémy." This fine painting. by 


Jealousy and Intrigue 


not rest, she vowed, until Paris was the King’s. 
But no sooner had she proposed this final ven- 
ture of liberation, than all her enemies attacked 
her. A strong y worked with all its might 
to persuade Charles from giving hin assent to 
an advance upon the English and Burgundian 
garrison of France's capital. Jealousy, in- 
trigue, and even purely mercenary connidera- 
tiona bound the courtiers together in opposition 
to Joan. She herself could not understand 
why the Court opposed her—and this very 
simplicity proved her most valuable weapon. 
Actually her proposals were neither fool- 
hardy nor unsound from a military standpoint, 
yet Charles at first refused to sanction their 
exeontion, bending before the rising fury of hie 


RDIANS WHILE SHE SLEEPS 
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George W. Joy, is in the Rouen Museum. In it the artist has 


depicted the warrior maiden asleep in full armour, while watching over her with tender volicitude la one of those beavendy 


foscdians whe were ever at bai 





here and now 
France was saved, 
Yot the acclama- 
tions and enthusiasm of nobles and people 
alike moved her but little. She had accom- 
plithed the task to which her Voices had called 
er. and that was sufficient. On the day follow- 





was her da 
war hor mission 
Charles was crow 











temporal rank npon her already noble nature. 
Alse, at her requeat, he freed her native Dom- 
rémy from all taxation : and though Joan was 
soon to be burnt without the ingrate Charles 
raising a finger to save her, vet for three hun- 
dred years and morc in the French official tax 
ledgers, opposite Domrémy appear the words : 
“Nothing, for the Maid’s sake.” 

Joan next planned to free Paris: she could 
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ples 


nd to guide her in her perplexiticn. 


advisers’ dislike of Joan. Big refusal acted 
upon her only as previous rebuffs had done, and 
she reiterated her demands with renewed enthu- 
siasm. With serene obstinacy she at length 
conquered the King’s last objections. Finally, 
on September 8, 1429, Joan advanced until 
she could sce the towers and spires of Paris 
gleaming far off in the sunlight. 

‘So svon as an attack could be organized, Joan 
led her troops towards the St. Honoré’ gate, 
anxious to storm the walls and capture her 
objective by immediate aesault. After many 
hours of most desperate fighting around the 
gate, Joan was seriously wounded by an arrow, 
which struck through her thigh. Her soldiers, 
who had come to think of her as wellnigh in- 
vulnerable, were completely disheartened by her 
wound. The defenders of the city, on the other 
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Wounded before Paria 











hand, were overjoyed and encouraged by her 
fall. " Without her voice to steady them, without 
her example to inspire them to further assaults, 
the French fell back before the defenders, and 
the assault ended disastrously asx Joan’ wax 
carried away lamenting : ‘* The city might hav 
been won!" The city might have been won! 
“To Paris once more 

On the next morning news came to Joan, ax 
she lay wounded, that a party of knights were 
approaching the camp, bearing a flag of truce. 
Were they ambassadors come to make tern, 
or did they come merely to ask an amnesty 
in which to bury their dead ? Joan took no 
interest in them, for the disappointment of 
yesterday weighed heavy on her mind. How 
over, the knights from Paris arrived, and proved 
to be # band of Frenchmen who would not 
fight against the bannor of the Maid, and had 
come to place thomacives under her command. 
On hearing this, Joan's delight knew no bounds. 
“To Paris once more! To Parix! ” she cried, 
and implored the King, through messenger, 
that he would renew the attack. 

Now that Joan lay wounded, her cnemics saw 
their chance. She was no longer at hand to 
dominate tho King, or else to weary him into 
assent by her refusal to take “No” for av 
answer. The professional soklicra and diplo- 
matists intercepted the Maid’s messengers, anc, 
having thus isolated Charles from her influence, 

GIVING THANKS FOR THE VicTORY 
rite 


Alter the relief of Osteans, Joan did not delay in giving thanks for 


‘Bareheaded he knelt inthe grext 

‘by soldiery and townspeople. 

they soon persuaded him to give up all thoughts 

of ‘capturing Paris. A general retreat was 

ordered. Disgracefully the French wound their 

way back to the banks of the Loire, bearing 
etuded 


the victory. 
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‘church, surrounded 
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JOAN OF ARG 


with them a wounded girl more sick at heart 
even than in body. 


For months now the French wasted their 


Ar the coronation of Charles VII the King was not the centrat 
figure, for all eyes were turned to Joam who stood by 
side with sword drawn aod Basuer Ammly granped> 


efforts on _purporeless_expedit 





ns and cqually 


futile intrigues with England’s ally, the Duke 


ef Burgundy. When she recovered from 
her wound, Joan found the King totally 
under tLo ‘influence of his old advisers, 
nor did they intend that he should this 
time cscapo from them, Moreover, the 
legend of the Maid of Orleans had ‘been 
seriously damaged by her foilure before 
Pa ‘The troops she had led bad be- 
lieved that Joan could never be defeated, 
that she hereelf bore = charmed life against 
which the weapons of men had no power. 
They saw her fall wounded, they saw 
her ‘steategy wrecked upon the stubborn 
resistance of the Paris garrison, and their 
faith in her wan shaken. 
Her Personal Magnetism 

However, Joan soon re-established her 
personal reputation with the army by her 
brilliant generalship and her prowess in 
minor operations under the Duke d’Alen- 
gon. The soldiers once more fell under 
the spell of hor fascination : once again 
they were ready to follow her whither- 
soever she would lead. But at Court 
Joan was unable to regain her former 
influence. Sho waited, unhappy and bitterly 
disappointed, for an opportunity to sweep the 
whole power of France into a general move. 
‘The dead weight of Charies’s inaction proved 
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JOAN OF ARG 
ton heavy for her to influence, and so for 
eight months she was compelled to cat out 
her beave heart in idleness. 

‘At Jest this futility ef idlencss proved too 






much for Jeans impetuous nature, and in 
April 1430, she slipped awny, unknown to the 
King, accompanicd only by a ‘amalt force of her 
devoted fallawers. She “had heard that the 


Duke of Burgandy was moving, towards Ccm- 
pitgne with the object of investing the town 
aul forcing it into surrender, At the head of 
her tiny army, Joan, therefore, rode to Com- 





OF THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


Having vesn ied Raresy and witcheratt, 
ened at the stake, on May 30, 1437, 
‘She was a 


‘ot Rouen. ‘candnized on May 36, 7930- 
piégne, intending to aid her distressed fellow- 
countrymen. Warned of her approach 
scouts, the Duke withdrew his troops some few 
miles, and the Maid entered the town unopposed. 
Kor reveral doys she remained in Compitgne, 
busying herself in organizing the place for 
defence, and not worrying about the Bur. 
gundians’ movements. Then, too late. she per- 
cvived that she had been caught in a trap, for 
the Duke had quietly moved up his troops and 
invested Compitgne closely on all sides. The 
fin 
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Sold to Engiand’s Regeat 


governor of the city suggested that a sortie 
ight possibly defeat the Burgundians and 
@ way through their lines. Accordingly, 
one dull rainy afternoon at five o'clock, Joan 
led out a fortic in complete silence. ‘The 
short hours of remaining daylight darkened to 
night. So far all went well. Suddenly, in the 
gathering dusk, Joan heard the drum of horses 
galloping on turf. Before she could shout a 
word of command the Burgundians were upon 
her. 

‘A furious fight joined in the gloom. No 
general engagement was possible, but men 
ktruggled hand to hand in groupe of three and 
four, scarcely able to tell friend from foc. The 
Burgundians, however, were in such force that 
they soon entirely surrounded Joan's little band. 
Then began # grim pressing inwarda. One by 
one the Freneh fell; inch by invh ‘their foes 
aurged inwarda to where, in’ the centre, they 
could juxt make out the Maid‘s banner. 

Captured by the Enemy 

What the old stories of great Warriors call 
tho “hero light” shono from her eyes as she 
dcalt grim blow after blow on helm, broast- 
plate, ant shiold. The comrades “did pro- 
digies of valour in her defence,” selling their 
lives dearly, but gladly, that she at least might 
escape. Tut all their devotion was to no pur- 
pose, for an archer of Picardy camo creoping 
through the press, and, rising up behind her 
horse, dragged her to ‘the ground a captive. 
She Was immediately taken to the Duke of 
Burgundy, who sent special messengers an- 
nouncing her capture to John, Duke of Bed- 
ford and Regent of England, 

‘The Burgundians sold Joan to Bedford in 
return for a treaty granting their subjects in 
Holland special “commercial facilities with 
England. Joan was moved from one castle 
to another, respected by her captors and her 
rough gaclers wherever she went. Charles 
never offered to ransom her, although it is 
probable that Bedford would have refused any 
uttempt to do so. This fact is typical of his 

















habitual ingratitude. On his tomb are the 
words ** He was served well. 
Finally, Joan was brought to Rouen, far 


within English territory and consequently safe 
from all danger of an attempted military 
rescue. At Orleans the bosiegers had yelled to 
gigan that if they got her she should burn. 
The threat was carried out in the market-place 
of Rouen after a trial for heresy and witch- 
craft, and on May 30, 1431, the gentle soul 
of the country girl who became = conqueror 
returned to the God who gave it. 

(There is an enormous literature on Joan of Arc, to 
which Anatole Francc, G. Hanotaux, Andrew Lang, aad 
Other eminent scholar huve conteibuted.| 

she 
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sortie trom the town of Compitgne against the B: 
cquieee 


eation of the governor, the hersic maid jangun diane 
re tesieging it. im the furious herself, gallantly bat Pe Mounted 
"white Sharger, with her hunds bound bel led before the Duke Of Burgundy. (Photo? dulotrpess 
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GROUP MUSICIANS 
The TONE POET who 


RICHARD WAGNER 


MADE FAIRY TALES 


with CROTCHETS and QUAVERS 
Richard Wagner, Greck Scholar, Revolutionary, and Man of Letters, whom the 


Public once called Oa 
“RICHARD, you may 

‘pecome “anything 
else in the world, but ao 
musician you will never 
be” Thus Wagner's 
teacher, but the olumay 
pianist lived to become 
the creator of a new form 
of operatic art. 

Until his “forty-third 
year Wagner was so poor 
that he could not afford 
to buy himeelf a piano, 
and it is enid that he tried 
every means of earning a 
living except boot-black- 
ing and stroet-sweeping. 

For many years his 

aa ‘were not sBppre- 
ciated except by a very 
few discerning people. 
Tannhduser was described 
aa ‘thin and noisy,” ‘an 
incoherent mass of rub- 
biah,” and one oritic said 
of the composer that ‘ he 
wae born to feed spiders 
with flies, not to make happy the heart of man.”” 

A rebel at heart, he could not acecpt the 
musical conventions of his age. He set himscif 
to force upon the world sn entirely new style 
of opera in which there would be « closer corres- 
pondence between the music and the dramatic 
interest. In addition to composing many great 
music-dramas, he wrote a number of books in 
which he successfully vindicated his departure 
from tradition, 

Self-willed and Daring 2 

‘As a boy he was self-willed and full of dering. 
One day, while in the school playground he 
seized the cap of another boy and fiung it so 
high in the air that it came down on the roof of 
the school building. ‘The other boy burst into 
tears. Wegner climbed the roof by way of a 
ventilator and, amidst the applause of his school- 
mates, rescued the cap. . 

In after years a friend who had witnessed this 
incident used to say to Wagner, when the latter 
proposed some bold adventure or new musical 
departure, ‘‘ Ah, you are on the roof again.” 

“But I shall come down safely,” Wagner 
would reply. 

Richard Wagner was born on the 22nd May, 
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Wagner, whose teacher 
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hail as a Musical Genius 


1813, at Leipzig. Within 
a few months he and his 
nine brothers and 
were left fathcrleas. 
penniless mother and her 
family were maintained 
by an actor, Ludwig Geyer 
who had heen Krederick 
Wagner's greatest friend. 
‘Two years Inter the widow 
married her benefactor, 
and a move was made to 
Drewlen, where Geyer hac 
obtained a post as court 
actor. 

Jeyer was passionately 
fond of his Little stop. 
non and prophesied that 
he would one day become 
famous. ‘The family were 
still very poor. and Wagner 




















lid not go to sxchool or 
take pimnoforte —leaonm 
until he was nine 





old. But he went often to 
the theatre to see hin atep- 
father act, and sometimes: 
played child-parts. His passion for xecing 
pluys became so intense that, when he had 
been forbidden to go to the theatre, he stood 
in a corner and sulket ; every now und again 
looking at the clock and muttering. ‘Now 
they are playing that scene. Now so-and-so 
is coming on the stage.” 
Six Words of Encouragement 

When he was eight veurs old Wagner's mother 
overheard him playing a tune by car on the 
Piano. She motioned to Geyer, who was lying 

susly ill in the next room, to list: 
Perhaps he has tulent for music, 
whispered. Wagner heard the words and never 
forgot them. 

‘Phe next day Geyer died. Wagnor met his 
mother coming out of the room in which 
dead man lay.“ He wished to make something 
of you, Richard,”* ube said. 

Wagner's mother, widowed a second time, 
did her utmost to kecp her children in comfort. 
Fortunately the elder ones were now able to 
earn money. Wagner was sent to school at 
Dresden, just before Christmas, when the rest 
of the Tamily wore preparing’ for, feativi 
‘The disappointed child was allowed to rise at 


told him that he would 
mausicias, 
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dawn in_order to take his present from the 
humble Christmas tree. 

SPL wan not plenmnd to Ke to ne 
before “Chrintuams Dieses 
Tyler 


WAGNER'S BIRTHPLACE 











IN LEIPZIG 


In this quaint old house Wilhelm Ricard Wagner was 
seals ern on the sand May, s825- 








AU the team starting tomy even. when 
Kuclivity of thet fittle creature 
of idiren. 
did not distinguish 
but he devoted his xpare tine to the study of 
the clansiex, and before he was thirteen he had 
+ ed books of thi 
Inter he heard Be 
mphouy phived for the tint time, 
determined to become a nruxician. 
Hin mother engaged a master for him, but 
Wagner, instead of studying the piano, ‘com- 



























poned an overture. writing out the score in 
different coloured inks in order to indicate the 
various jistruments. It waa actually per- 
formed, and attracted some attention, although 





both the players and the audience at length burst 
nto laughtor over the absurd persistence of 
the dran-tup which occurred fortinaimo every 









4, one of which, 
The Fairies, written 3 when Wagner 
was twenty, contained so much good work that 
it was produced, fifty-five years later, with 
great success, Das Liebcsverbot, hased upon 
Shakespeare's Measure for Measure, wan per- 
formed twice at the Magdeburg Opera House. 
On the second night Wagner looked through the 
curtains fifteen minutes before his opera was to 
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1¢ Lost Symphony | 





commence and saw but three peoplo in the 
stalls, one of whom was his landlady. The 
company began to quarrel about their salaries, 
and finally the manager had to announce 
to the limited audience that there would he no 
performance. 

At this time Wagner composed his first and 
only symphony. - After having received warm 
praixe for the composition from several musi- 
cians of note, he kent the manuscript to Mendels- 
sobn, who mislaid it. Wagner was cintraught. 
‘All efforts to re-write the Hymphony failed 5 the 
inspiration had gone. Not until fifty yoars 
later was the manuscript found, when Wagner, 
then famous and owner of his own opera house, 
proudiy conducted a performance of it. 

After matriculating at Leipzig University 
Wagner cked out a precarious livelihood by 
conducting orchestras at small provincial 
theatres. Gambling and other forme of im- 

rovidence increased hie financiel difficulties, 
His family saw little of him and, when they did, 

‘was to remark sorrowfully upon his dissipated 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER AND HIS FATHER 
















Wagner with his son Sicgfried, also « musician, who was 
Rarmed alter the hero of the Nibehungen cycle of Wai 
werian operas. 

appearance. This irregular mode of life con- 
tinued until 1836, when the poverty-stricken 
conductor met Minna Planer, an actress con- 
nected with the Magdeburg Theatrical Company. 

Wagner's relationship with Minne Planer was 
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His First Marriage 


THREE FAMOUS MUSICIANS IN 


\er_at Wshnfried, his home in Bayreuth. 


‘On the win: 
in Frau 


hint 
not altogother a happy one. ‘The two were ill- 
guited to one another, but in the first glow of 
their mutual attraction they did not see the 
differences in their temperaments. Minna was 
sorry for the struggling, ambitious young man, 
although she did not understand his aspirations. 
Wagner thought that he had discovered the 
ideal of his droams, but Minna waa really rather 
@ prossic little creature, although her nature 
was loyal and infinitely trustful. She threw 
over a rich suitor in order to marry the prom- 
ising young composer. 
Inspired by Happiness 

Inspired by his new happiness Wagner wrote 
his firat important opera Héenzi. He was 
80 confident of its success that he determined 
that it should be performed nowhere but at the 
3rand Opera House, Paris. Although heavily 
in debt, and without other mcans of subsistence, 
he set out with his wifo, and an enormous New- 
foundland dog named Robber, for Frauc 

‘The romantic young couple met with dit 
culties from the start. Wagner bad neglovted 
to make proper arrangements for his passport, 
and at one stage in the journey he was obliged 
to hide in — sentry-box until the guard had 
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WAGNER'S HOME 


Wagner, whom the composer mafried in 1870. With them is Hans Guide Ven 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
IN BAYREUTH 





wir‘ana conductor 
Minna, disguised as the 
labourer, went on with the dog. 
rejoined 'on the coast, where the: 
board a trading vessel hound for London, 
‘Terrific storms impeded the vovage, and the 
little veesel was driven on the rocks off Norway 
and a forced landing had to be mace. Wagner, 
although iM], was deeply impressed by the 
majosty of the storm, and mate notes for The 
Flying Dutchman, the story of which he had 
already read in Heine's poem, 
‘Wagner's Visit to London 
A short stay was made in London, although 
longer, ox it turned out. than the composer's 
Purse could afford. On arriving at the hotel in 
another mishap occurred. Robber wax 
untably lost. Wagner loved this animul. 
He used to declare that Robber, by howling 
at the right moment while hix master played 
over his composition, improved the music of 
Tannhéuser. Aftor two daya of fruitless search 
found his way to the 
1. 
Artived in Paris, one bitter disappointment 
followed another.” Hienzt was rejected by 
the Grand Opera Company. Despite valuable 
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RICHARD WAGNER 
introductions Wagner could not find regular 


employment. He carned a m Jiving os & 
journalist, and wrote songs for which he 
Feecived Is. 6d. cach. His mortification was 
profound, Instead of b 





new force in the musical world, 
confidently expected, ho found himself treated 
an & nobody 

or four vears he struggled against his fate. 
Only the nobility of Minna’s character enabled 
the unhappy couple to survive. It was she 
who made the utmost of every penny, cheered 











and encouraged ber unsuccessful” husband, 
«l never complained of her share in their 
joint pufferingx. Once she noticed that 








Wagner's clothes were shabby. There was no 
money with which te buy new ones, but Minna. 
contrived somehow to perauade a tailor to. 
supply a new suit on deferred terme. 

Ou Wagner managed to obtain 
mimittance to a concert at the Conservatoire. 
Again he heard Becthoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
and there wurged through him the old desire to 
emulate the master.“ It was,” he save, “aa 
@ blewed roulity in the midst of a maze of shifty, 
gloomy dreams.” He returned home, full of 
renewed hope and inspiration, only’ to fall 
seriously ill. 

An Opera Sold for £7 

On his recovery he vielted toan overwhelming 
desire to see the country, and here, in 1841, 
he wrote nen The Flying Dutchman: 
When it wax ti ve it. 
In despair Wagner soll the manuncript for 
£20, He thought at first that his work would 
be Jost to him for ever, but afterwards he dis. 
vovercd tht, having written the libretto in 
the French longuage. he xtill retained the German 
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ped Darin would not 

























ze the joyful mews that diensi 
had been pte the Dresden Opera 
Comyn all, the land of Wagner's birth 





nize his goniw 
hurried buck to G 
it once am 
one of unbounded luxu: 
wrindinge pos 
Hienzé maul inwtanthy famous, but 
it wet being him much money. Extra. 
ordinary scenes took place at the rehearsals. 
The singers, although exhausted by the long 
parte they had to sing. would not allow Wagner 
tocut a Word of the libretto. ‘The first perform 
ec olunted from six in the eveniog watil 
night, but th i Jin their nats. 
Next year chmith WON pe 
formed. but it war not a success, und Tan nhdnser, 
followed in aroused a storm of 
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Notoriety Instead of Fame 


violins. Lindpainter, the famous oritio, de- 
clared that the first cight bars of the overture 
were sublime, and the rest ‘‘ erratic fiddling.” 
‘Wagner was “on the roof" agai 

He determined to defy the publ 
still bigher. His next work was Lohengrin, 
in which he first made use of the wonderful 
Arthurian legends. It was written at intervals 
during further periods of hardships, for although 
he was now conductor at the Dresden Opera 
Company and earned £225 a year, his extrava- 
gance kept him poor. Even the faithful Minna 
could not curb his eccentricities, which led him 
to adopt fantastic modes of dress and to surround 
himself with expensive works of art. 

‘When «Lohengrin " was Forgotten 

Once more he almost forgot his great mission 
in life. “* When ill, miserable and despairing, I 
sat brooding over my fate, my eye fell on the 
soore of Lohengrin, which I “had totally for- 
gotten.” “He made a supreme effort com- 
pleted the work in 1848, but many yoars were to 

before he was to sec the opera performed. 

In the meanwhile he achieved not the fame 
he sought, but a dangerous notoriety. In the 
orchestra at the Dreaden Opera House there was 
a young musician named August Roeckel, who 
hed became Inown as @ political agitator. 
Rovckel had a decp admiration for Wagner, 
land the two became fast friends. 

"The Revolution in 1849, in which the musician 
lyecame involved, was described at the time as 
“an insurrection that embraced the whole of 
the people of Saxony,” Wagner's share in it 
would not, therefore, have been any wore than 
that of other citizens, had not an unlucky accident 
marked him out for special punishment. 

Wagner as Revolutionary 

‘he Suxon Government had repeatedly 
refused to listen to petitions urging certain 
important reforms. During the temporary 
absence of Roeckel, the people openly revolted. 
Wagner, discovering barricades in the streets, 
and hearing the booming of guns, hastily wrote 
and it a message to Roeckel. “Return 
immediately... excitement may precipi- 
tate a premature attack.—R. Wagner. 

Roeekel soon arrived and began to organize 
the mob. Observing that the barricades were 
too low, he ordered pitch to be laid on top 
of them so that a barrier of fiame could be 
formed to resist the suldiers. While carrying 
this out, the rebela were taken by surprisc. 
Rocekel” had to surrender, and” Wagner's 

mating etter wax found upow hin. 
Wagner contined the fight. ua deputy 
lender, ant raliiext the mob behind another 
barricade. A young girl was shot. ‘The cou 
poser, gun in “hand, leaped on to a cart and 
shouted, “* Men, will you see your wives and 
the 
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daughters fall in the cause of our beloved country 
and not avenge their cowardly murder? Ail 
who have hearts, all who have the blood and 
spirit of their forefathers, and love their 
country, foliow me." He then lead the attack, 
and after a short skirmish, the troopa 
finding themselves outnumbered, 
gave up their arms. 

The rebels, however, were finally 
defeate ‘Wagner's 
hhouse was searched and 
@ price was put on his 
head. He managed to 
escape with his precious 
manuscripts to Weimar, 
where his friend Liszt 
was at that time busily 
rehearaing Tannhduser. 
Within an hour of the 
fugitive’s arrival the 
police had tracked him 
down, and it was only 
by the ingenuity and i 
fluence of Liset ‘that 
furthor flight to Paris 
‘was made possible. 

Exiled from his native 
land, parted from hia wife 
and almost without 
means of 
subsis- 
tence, 
Wagner 
passed 
five un- 
happy 
years be- 
tween 
France 
aon d 
Bwitzer- 
land. For 
a long 
time his 
muse was 












































‘The beautiful Wagner memoria! in Berlin. The composer 


Tie‘Rouse at 
nued to work out his 
theories, and, in poverty and scclusion, he 
wrote hia now famous books ou music-drama. 

At Weimar, however, Liszt worked nobly 
ou behalf of itis banished friend. In 1855 a 
performance of Lohengrin set_all the world 
talking about ita composer. The tide of en 
thugiaam had set in, and was never more to 
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RICHARD WAGNER | 


recede. Wagner, eating his heart out in Zurich, 
heard of his success, and suffered agonies of 
longing to hear his opera performed. 

The news of Wagner's fams, and of his 
quickly reached London, and 
the exiled musician was invited 
important serics of concerta 





to conduct an, 
given by the Philharmonic Society. He accepted, 

although on his own terms, and his 
insistence upon having a large hand 
in the selection of the programme 


caused some disagreement. The 
concerts were a great succcan until 
Wagner introduced into them ex- 
cerpts from his own operas. Then 
the tornado of criticism broke out 
anew, although Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort were so pleased 
with the Tannhduscr music that a 
command performanes was ordered. 
But the critica were merciless 
© Richard Wagner,” anid one 
of them, ‘is ao’ desperate 
charlatan, cndowed with 
worldly akill and vigorous 
purpose enough to persuade 
& gaping crowd that the 
nauscouncom- 
ound that 
© manufac- 
tures haw 
some precious 
inner virtue.” 
But Wag. 
ner could now 
afford to 
laugh at hin 
enemies. Ey 
riched by the 
London ven- 
ture, he re. 
turned to Zur- 
ich, and with 
the devoted 
Minna 














waa buried in a tomb he had prepared in the garden of 
Bayreuth. 
at hix side looked forward 
period of creative activity. 
He who confessed that ‘he 
Juxurious than Sardanapelus” ow 
fife in harmony with his nature. He t 
first claus and xpent money freely. 
beautiful Tristan und Isolde wax written during 
these months of peace at Zurich. 


the Grown: 200 decatied Im 


to a prolonged 
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RICHARD WAGNER qe=—= Befriended by a King 


After a brief holiday in Veniec, Wagner rise to the suspicion that the ex_revolutionary 
returned to Parix in order to attend the fist was corrupting the politics of the young 
rebuarsala of Tarmniduar. which was to be sovereign. The situation became acute and 
precluced at the Grand Oper House. He found Wagner was again banished from Saxony. 
that he was debarred from the anticipated ‘This time the pain of exile waa softoned by 
Pleasure of conducting bix music himself. extenvating circumstances. The young king 

Tanuhiuner wae rehcumed 164 times over acted as he did merely in order to conciliate 
a periad of six months, and the production public opinion. Privately, he did all that he 
cost £8,000. Nevertheless the opera did not could te further the cause of muric-drama and 
suceced. On the third night a terrible up-to help the friend whos genius he worshipped. 
roar took place in the auditorium. nhers He paid Wagner a liberal allowance and in- 
of the Pare Jockey Club, armed with Un structed him to prepare plans for a new opera 
whistles and skilled in the xluction of house at Bayreuth, which would be large 
dog-howls, refused to allow the perforniance enough to make it’ possible to produce the 
to continue. Enraged, disillusioned, and once most ambitious of ‘the Wagnerian mugic- 
more baulked of monetary ne. Wagner dramas. 
returned 10 bis native: land thanks to, For the next six 
the instrumentations of bix friend, the DP 














































vars Wagner was free to 
devote all his energicn to the work that he 
Metternich. he wat now again al free cit loved mont. Die Meisteraingers, Das Rhain- 

BUILT FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF WAGNER'S OPERAS golds and ie jane Wansee 
was now permanently ‘on. the 
roof.” He no longer cared for 
the opinions of others. Ho know 
that he had created not only 
musical works of grout beauty, 
but an entirely new form of 
nrusica] art. 

In 1870 a greater happiness 
still camic to him. For many 
years he had been’ the intimate 
friend of Conima Linzt, daughter 
of the musician who had done ao 
much to aid him in his daya of 
struggle, and in his fifty-seventh 
year he married her. 

The full harvest of Wagner's 
intense labours was reaped during 
the last years of his life. The 
great theatre at Bayreuth be 
came an accomplished fact in 
1876, and the aame year a cycle 
performance of The Ring ‘waa 
: fiven. Six years later Wagner 
Wagner laid the foundation atone of the theatre at Bayreuth in 1872. Funds wrote the last and moat beautiful 

TOEIE erection were provided by Wagner Societies sm ull parts of the world. OF ‘hig ‘nousio-draman, Panipat in 

More trialk followed before Wagner reached which there occura the celobrated ‘ Good 
that “secoat blooming ”” in hi life, when he Friday ” music. ‘The idealistic character of this 
wax able to forget the bitterncss of the past work ‘is more typical of youth than of old age. 

nd devote bis mature powers to the ereation Wagner died suddenly on the 13th February, 
of that coloxsal epic im music-dram: 1883, and was buried in a tomb that he had 
Ring. In 1866. Minne. the never compl: built’ in the garden of his house at Bayreuth. 
partner of bis long struggle fo: i Some days after the funeral a solitary figure on 
Tridan und Svalde. utter being 1 horschack wan observed approaching the tow 
57 times, wax abandoned as being im, nthe middle of the night. Afterwards it was 
for stage purpose 7 discovered that this mysterigus individual was 
the part of all concerned. rthe xdmiration King Ludwig. who wished tu take a last fare. 
and friendship of Ludwig, King of Bavuria. well of the great man whom he had befriended. 
Wagner would have had to face. starvation Wy Tite (811) and “nate of Waguey 
again. As it wax. the monarch’s patronage gave senopy (1 005).) - 
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SEEKERS o TRUTH we STARI HEAVENS | 


White the clty of Padua lay wrapped in the mantle of night 
OF the heavens with the aid of Is little teleccope.. He was 


St the ‘furegacing inatrament "accidentally Invented by Hans Lippershey, the Dutel 
aaa a to buffer at the hands’of 


Caily seekers of the truth, Galileo ha 


JY the spring of 1543 n little book was 

published which was to bring about a 
mighty revolution in the world of thought. 
Ite author was Nicolaus Copernicus, and it 
vontained statements so startling ‘that its 
issue had been long delayed. Even then, 
unknown to the author, some of the passages 
had been revised in such a way a8 to make 
‘vague their true meaning. 

For nearly fourteen centuries before the time 
‘of Copernicus, men in gencrel accepted and 
believed the theory of the Egyptian astronomer- 
philosopher Ptolemy that the earth occupied 
the centre of the universe and was iramovable. 
The mighty celestial host, comprising sun, 
moon, stars and planets, revolved round it. 

‘We may think it a strange iden, yet it was 
easy enough to draw so simple a conclusion. 
We travel in a railway train, and, sa we speed 
on our journey, on looking out of the window 
our sense of aight unmistakably declares that 
the trees and buildinga we pass are themselves 
actually moving in the opposite direction to 
that in which we are going. It is the sense of 
feeling or of sound which convinces us that we 
are moving whilst the outside world remains 
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EARLY ASTRONOMERS 


+, Galileo would be sittin, 
‘the fret man to realize 


on his houveto; 


discovering the recrets 
° 6 


possiblities that lay in the wae 
cthcle-mmalcer. Like many other 
for his convictions. 








‘the world 


stationary. But if we could eliminate all 
vibration, we could conceive of a situation in 
which the belief of the contrary circumstance 
would not only be possible, but could be proved 
mathematically. The significance of this 
thought, when applied to the motion and pori- 
tion of ‘the earth in space relative to other 
celestial bodica, will be appreciated. 

So it came ‘about that for centuries man 
belicved that the sun went round the earth, 
the latter being a fixture and forming aa it 
were the hub round which the mighty universe 
revolved. 

Then came the blow. In face of all public 
opinion—as great then as it is to-Jay—and 
despite the established teaching ot the saate 
of learning. Copernicus propounded the iden 
that the earth is but one of many worlds which 
revolve around the giant sun. Thus it was 
that Nicolaus Copernicus revolutionized the 
conception of man’s place in the universe. 

Copernicus was bern in the quaint little 
town of Thorn, in Polish Prussia, so far back 
as 1473. Even in his young days he showed 
remarkable ability in various directions. As 
youth he studied medicine, though he devoted 
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his spare time to mathematics and painting, 
gaining in the Inst-mentioncd art no smali 
measure of success. When he had reached the 
age of thirty, however, he 
neoms to have 
completely the id 
ing a dootor. 
swan to devote him 
tirely to Rcience. 
who was a 
admitted Coperni- 












An 
bishop 
oun to the priesthood, thux 





enabling him to obtain th 
meank to live, and inc 
dentally sufficient leisure 
in which to carry out hi 

investigation: 
Boon he wax made a Cang: 
of Fraucnburg Cathedral, 
and distinguished himscif 
in the teaching of mathe- 














matios. We are told that 
he wax of n somewhat 
au: und serious tem- 








porament, and war never 





to indulge in 
trifling: conversation. 
After years of astro 


al research and ob- Nicolaus Co; 


nx minde ‘through Rook on ascronemy 
res cut in the walls 


apert fought for Tru 
his house. Copernicus 

was taken ill iv 1643. As he Iny in bed, unable 
to move 

that he had never goon 
Mereury:. a copy of his 





the 














long-delayed book wax 
brought “to him. It 
repronentcd the | suns 





total of his life-wort 
but his eyesight. was 
too dim for him to sec 
it. He lovingly ran 
his fingers over it an 
died. “Hie kindly spirit 
had pone te God. but 
the fruits of hix Inbours 
bus to-day 

















‘Three years. after 

Copernicus had ‘been 

laid to rest. Tycho 

Braho was born.” We 

shall nee that in 

remarkable way le ‘The eatedral at Frauenburg, of which Co] 
varied on the work © Canon 0 {06 [ns sdgatien® tn acteonon 
that Copernicus left ee ‘< 


unfinished. Coming of a noble and wealthy 
Danish family. his love of learning wan 
encouraged. and whon his father died he was 
adopted by an uncle. who sent him to 
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COPERNICUS AT WORK 


ius, 
troneray, published im 1549, completel 
‘op, autonomy, published in, 1548, completely 





secretly bu 
Y reanon of weikness. and lumenting mente, 
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‘Tycho Brahe'’s Love of Science 


Copenhagen University at the age of thirteen 
to study rhetoric. His attention wee first 
drawn to astronomy in 1560, when an eclipse 

of the sun was partly 
visible at Copenhagen. The 
fact that it was possible 
to predict such a phenom- 
enon with precision took 
hold of Tycho’s imagina- 
tion, and he decided to 
find’ out something more 
about the wonderful scienoe 
that enabled men to do so. 
Not without difficulty he 
obtained a. copy of Ptole- 
my’s Astronomy, and the 
well-thumbed volume, 
clearly indicating the work 
of the schoolboy hand, is 
still preserved and greatly 
prized by the University 
of Prague. 

After three years of 
work at Copenhagen, 
Tycho was sent with o 
tutor only four yeara 
older than him: to 
the University of Leipzig. 
The would-be astronomer 
paid little attention 
to his set studies, and 
hia money 
ving astronomical booke anc inktru- 
When his tutor was in bed he would 

gaze out of the window 
and afterwards loarn 
the names of the stars 
above him on a Little 
celestial globo. Tyoho’s 
love for the science 
grew to be an all- 
absorbing passion, and 
before he was seventeen 
years of age he was 
busy trying to account 
for the complicated 
movements of the 
planets. This soon led 
to his discovery that 
existing calendate giv- 
ing planctary positions 
were incorrect and 
thereforo unreliable. 

‘Tycho’s first astro- 
nomical inctrument of 
observation was ex- 
tremely primitive. It consisted of = very 
simple pair of compasses, which he used by 
Placing his eye at the hinge, opening the 
arms, and holding them so that one leg pointed 
f6e Grouns Secatted In 
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Finding « New Star 


to one star, whilst the other was directed at 
another star. In this way he measured the 
angle and recorded the distance in degrees 
between the two objects. With experience the 
astronomer devised many interesting instru- 
ments for recording celestial positions, and the 
results obtained were ‘wonderful when one 
remembers that this was before the inven- 
tion of the telescope or any real instruments 
of ision. 

1671 Tycho went to live with his maternal 
unole, Steno Billes, at his castle of Herritzvad, 
near Knudstrup. On one occasion he was 
invited to a wedding feast, at which he chanced 
to meet 2 fellow scientist. A long and heated 
argument as to who the greater 
knowledge of mathematics, ended in a duel. 
Poor Tycho’s nose was cut off, but there were 
compensations, for aa one ‘historian aptly 
remarks, “it Was fortunate for astronomy that 
his more valuable organs were defended by so 
faithful un outpost.” We are told that Tycbo 
aet to work and made himeelf a false nose, which 
he cemented to his face 

“‘Eycho Finds a New Star 

One fine night in November 1572, when ont 
in the open, Tycho’s attention was attracted 
by tthe preaonoe of an oxcsedingly brilliant object 
in the heavens. Since he couid not believe the 
evidence of his own eyes, when he reached home 
he called to his servants, asking them if they too 
could see the marvellous apparition. 1t proved 
to be a new star of exceptional brightness in the 
constellation Cassiopeia, and he proceeded 
with all possible speed to take measurements of 
ite position. Some seventeen months later 
the star disappeared, and has never been seen 
since. 

‘In 1673 Tycho Brahe married a peasant girl, 
who afterwards presented him with a little 
daughter, whom they christened Magdalene. 
Tycho was now living with his family in 
Germany, but the King of Denmark, hearing 
of his fame in the world of astronomy, was 
rather jealous that his discoveries should add 
to the prestige of a foreign Court. He accord- 
ingly sent ambassadors to Tycho, to persuade 
hire to return to his own country. “The monarch 
Yeceived him with great kindness, offered to 
build and equip an observatory, and to give 
him a good salary as well as @ house in which 
to live. The astronomer accepted the 
jpoaala of Frederick II with gratitude, and it 
was not long before he was actually engaged in 
making the necessary preparations. 

On the island of Hven, between Denmark 
and Sweden, Tycho Brahe erected the magnifi- 
cent castle’ of Uraniborg, the City of the 
Heavens. The king, accompanied by some of 
bis noblemen, was present at the Isying of the 
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foundation-stone. The building was moet 
elaborately ornamented with gold figures, and in 
addition to an observatory had a paper mill, 
@ printing office, and laboratories. The gardens 

the estato wore particularly beautiful, for 
Tycho had an appreciative eye for things 
terrestrial as well sa colestiel. Tradition har 

ON THE TOMB OF TYCHO BRAHE 





fis “inst testing plage i - 

Known that Janes VI of Scotland once paid'm visit "to the 
Uitdie idand of Hven, between Denmark ard Sweden, wirecoon 
‘Tycho fad biz fine observatory. 
it that on going into his observat it waa 
'Tycho’s rule to deck himself out in robes of 
state as if the presence of the stara was the 

Presence of princes. 

‘The astronomer, assisted by a staff of ton or 
twelve students, made good nse of his or 
tunities, and on one ococasion James of 
Scotland paid him a visit. But following the 
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desth of his generous patron things turned 
against him, and be wan forced to leave the island, 
though he took his instruments and books with 
him. Fortunately ho still bad good friends 
Germany, and he eventually established a fine 
obuervatory in that country, where he lived to 
forget his’ tribulations. Among his students 
wax Johannes Kepler, who discovered the laws 
governing the motions of the planets. 

‘Syoho Brahe dicd at Prague, in Bohemia, 
in 1601. “Hin systematic observations, so care- 
fully recorded by his own hand, were of great 
importanoe, for they added still further to the 
knowledge which had been handed down by 
Copernicus in his treatin 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF GALILEO 




















‘that Galileo was born 

Spee the world on Feuruaey 5. He was the son of @ 

Florentine nobleman who wished bim to enter the medical 

Proteasion. " Galilwo, However, wan destined to become one 

Bt the first men "who read with any clarity the hidden 
‘messages of the heavens. 

Galileo Galilei was born when ‘Tycho Brahe 
had reached his eighteenth year. Every reader 
hes heard of his noteworthy experiment of 
dropping weights from the top of the Leaning 
‘Tower of Pisa, so disproving Aristotle's theary 
that & heavier weight would reach the ground 
sooner than would a lighter one. Actually it 
‘was scarcely more than a passing incident in the 
career of a man who apent his life discovering 
the truth. 

As a young man Galileo was singularly 
successful, being appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics at’ Pisa University at the early age of 
twenty-five, but be made his mark in 
the world long before this. One day, oa he 
was sitting in the cathedral, his attention waa 
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__ Galilee and the Pendulum | 


attracted to the swinging of a chandelier that 
hung from the roof. This led him to make 
certain experiments with swinging weights, 
which culminated after long years of work in his 
invention of the pendulum, and his apphoation 
of it to the works of a clock. The immense 
value of this discovery is obvious. 

‘Although Galileo was the son of a nobleman, 
the family had fallen on evil days, and he lived 
in more or less straivened circumstances. 
From hints collected here and there we are able 
to gather that when still in his teens he sought 
after some feasible explanation of the position 
and movement of the heavenly bodies." Public 
opinion still favoured the theory of Ptolemy, but 
the young investigator soon determined to 
regard it as out of date, and became con- 
verted to the Copernican teaching. 

In the late autumn of 1602 Galileo moved to 
Padua, where his annual salary a« Professor of 
Mathematics was about 180 florins. At the 
end of six yoars the contract was renewed for 

similar period, and at the increseed salary of 
320 florins. His name was now known’ all 
over Europe. Crowds flocked to his lectures 
on natural philosophy, between which he spent 
his time in teaching and experimenting. 

Inventor of the Thermometer 

About this period Gallleo appears to have 
employed a skilled workman, who lived with 
im ond tested the practical value of the 
numerous ideas that sprang from his master’ 
fertile brain. One of Galileo's earliest inven- 
tions was the thermometer, but his chief olaim 
to fame is connected with the astronomical 
telescope and tho clever use he made of it. 

News of “a far-gazing instrument" which 
brought distant objects nearer, the work of 
Hana Lippershey of Middelburg, must have 
reached Galileo very quickly, for the spoctacle- 
maker did not complete his first instrument 
until 1608, yet in the following year the as- 
tronomer hed produced something of the kind. 
himself. Galileo’s telescope was so successful 
that for a time he was busily employed making 
instruments for well-to-do friends. 

Galileo’s claim to be regarded as the inventor 
of the telescope had considerable justification, 
for he it was who first realized that the results 
obtained by Lippershcy’s spy-glass depended 
upon the laws of perspective. Furthermore, 
his discovery that it was oasier to grind large 
convex glasses than small ones made the 
manufacture of telescopes more practicablo. 

‘On turning his little two-inch-aperture “ optio- 
tube ” to the night-sky, the patient investigatar 
saw ten times! as many stars as he could detect 
with the naked eye, a discovery which also 
proved that the stars were not all equidistant 
from the earth, as common belief had it. It 
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GALILEO APPEARS ee eat THE CARDINALS 
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recantation at Rom ing pean cautioned mot to “hold, tegeh, or defend opernican 
peer bel 


ring 
cote (Dae Tngutnt lent wee Sin even ied oh "tne" ground that the beck, useeld 
Indem fom old age and Ubhesitht Galles avowed that never again Gould he preach the thecry. 
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revealed great ranges of mountains on the moon, 
vast deserts and ring-like craters. At first 
Saturn and its rings complotely mystified him. 
“Looking at Saturn,” he writes, in 1610, “ with 
a telescope of more than thirty-fold magnifi- 
cation, it appears triple to mc ; the largest ster 
stands in the centre, the other two be on a 
level—one cast, the other west—and appear to 
touch the centre star. They scem like two 
servants assisting old Saturn to complete its 
journey, and do not budge.” ‘This error he 
corrected later. He turned his gaze to the 
Milky Way, and found 

that it “consisted of 
vaultitudes of storm and 
was not merely a patch 
of light. 

Morc important still, 
hia instrument showed 
the four larger satellites 
of the planct Jupiter. 
Galileo “Koen detected 
their revolution rownd 
the planet, and simul- 
tancously recoenined a 
miniature Kolur Kystens, 
Here, then, was the con 
firmation of the Copec- 
nican theory. A new 
era had begun. 1f moons 
revolve round a world, 
it waa bot reasonable to 
Delieve that the worlds 























themasclves revolve 
round the sun. 
The idea “wos 





countered with fo 
opposition. Galileo's dis 
goveries were found 

be in complete opposi- 


















tion te the religious 

ng of the time. 
In the ion of the 
Inquixiti the whole 
theory Copernicus 





was heretical, and, after 
defending: Linnelf as bent 
he could. Galileo. his 
patient and enthidastic 
dixciple, solemnly denied 
the view he had held that the earth moved 
round the sun. 

During the closing years of bis life a great 
sadness descended upon Galileo. For some time 
the sight of his ri had been gradually 
losing its power. 6 the affection became 
serious, and a year later his left eye also became 
prey to the discare. 

Hie friends st first thought an opcration 
might bring back the sight. but the trouble was 
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GALILEO'S FAMOUS TELESCOPE 





in the Groups 


Galileo's Great Affliction 


found to be incurable. In a few months poor 
Galileo was totally blind. 

‘What greater tragedy is there than this? 
A man whose whole life had been given up to 
peering into the secrets of Nature and to 
glorying in the gift of light, suddenly to be 
Plunged into utter darknesr { 

Galileo felt the blow greatly. In a letter to 
a friend he says, ‘‘ Alas, your dear friend and. 
servant has become totally and irreparably 
blind. These heavens, this earth, this universe. 
which by wonderful observation I had enlarged a 

thousand times beyond 
the belief of past ages. 
are henceforth shrunk 
into the narrow space 
which I myself oooupy. 
So it pleases God ; it 


therefore pleases "me 
aleo. 
With such glorious 


fortitude the blind astro- 
nomer bore his affliction. 
He had done his part 
in bringing the know- 
ledge of the heavens to 
the world, and he could 
rest assured that others 
would soon take up his 
studies where he had beon 





Galileo was kept in oon: 
finement, but many dis- 
tingmished people Visited 
him, including John 
Milton, the poct, who 
never “forgot his’ talks 
with the great man who 
lived in darkness. 

Galileo died _on the 8th 
January, 1642, but the 
greatness of his works 
was sufficient to outlive 
him. Hin ecarch for 
truth led him to oxperi- 
ment with signals on 
distant hills in an effort 
to measuro the velocity 
of Tight, and to prove 
the rotation of the sun on its axis by observing 
the appearance and disappearance of 2 particular 
sun-spot. He was one of the first to break with 
tradition, and, instead of implicitly believing 
what he read and was taught, preferred to 
investigate for himuelf. Just as Paul planted 
and Apollos watered in ‘spiritual matters, 80 
Copernicus thought, Tycho Bruhc investigated, 
and Galileo proved in the early days of scientific 
astronomy. 
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GROUP II.—PLAYERS 


SARAH SIDDONS 


The FAILURES and TRIUMPHS of SARAH SIDDONS 


The 


Child of Strolling Players who was a Lady’s Maid and Acted Shakespeare 


i the Servants’ Hall before She became Ouccen of the Tragic Muse 


GO, powerful was the ac- 
ting of Mrs. Siddons at 
times that ladies in the 
audience found the spec- 
tacle unendurable and 

to be carried out in a 
fainting condition. Men 
‘wept, at firat shamefacedly, 
but Vaftorwards, ns the 
genius of the tragedy queen 
soared to sublime heightr. 
with pride and complete 
abandonment. 

In those days, of course, 
there was less restraint 
exercised by actors and 
actresses than there is to- 
day. It was only very 
rarely that truthful as well 
as forcible impersonations 
were given. The rank and 
file “tore a passion to 
tatters.” Garrick himself, 
who was probably the 

test actor the world 
as cVor seon, sometimes 
terrorized his fellow~- 
actors, and created some- 
thing approaching a panic 
[nthe audiences by the 
wildness of hin expressions 
and speech. 

‘When Mrs. Siddons first 
acted in London, towards 
the end of the cighteenth 
century, the English stage 
had ‘become an __enor- 
mously popular institution 
after surviving many gen- 
erations of porsecution. Until the reign of 
Charles IT no woman was allowed to appear on 
the stage, and for some time after the Rostora~ 
tion boys continued to impersonate female 
oheracters. Eventually, the tide of public 
opinion turned against this practice. ‘Che first 
actreaa to appear in public was Mra. Betterton, 
who, by the dignity and modesty of her pe 
formances, and by a careful choice of char- 
actera, successfully dispelled the lingering traces 
of prejudice against the innovation. 

‘The parents of Mrs. Siddons were themselves 
strolling players. Roger Kemble. a well-known 
comic actor, whose performance os Falstaff 
won high praise, bad married the daughter of 
another actor, and he received as hie dowry 





Mex. Siddons awaiting 
Her frst appearance 
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her “call” at Drury Lane 


incleaded in tha Groep. 


the gift of an entire com: 
any ol era. With 
These ne thured the Mid: 
lands and the West of 
England. 

Sarah Siddona was born 
on July 6, 1755, at the 
Shoulder of Mutton Inn. 
Brecon, in Wales, where 
the strolling players were 
performing. She was the 
eldest of twelve children, 
one of whom, John Philip 
Kemble, becume the fore- 
must actor of hix age. 

The Kombles, — disillu- 
sioned by years of hurd- 
ship. did their best to dia- 
sunde their children from 
becoming players. Sarah, 
however, at a very early 
age, had learned passages 
from ‘Milton's. ** Paradise 
Lost," and it ia said that 
she “never tired | of | re- 
citing the Jong epecchen 
between Adam and Eve. 
Such natural gifts were 
not to be wasted, and 
before she was thirteen 
Sarah had become a mem- 
ber of the family troupe. 
although her parents saw 
to it that her education 
was not neglected in conse. 
quence. 

Her first appearance 
created a sensation of an 
unusvul kind. The audi- 
ence objected to the sight of uo young a 
chikt on the stage and refused to allow the 
play to proceed. Sarah’s mother, with preat 
presence of mind, led her daughter forward 
and told her to recite the fable of The Boya 
and tho Frogs.” The cleverness and naiveté 
of this performance had the desired effect of 
entirely reversing the humour of the audience. 

About this time Mr. Kemble’s company 
appeared in a‘ colebrated comedy called * The 
‘Tempest,’ or the ‘Enchanted Island,’ with all 
the scenery, machinery, music, monsters, and 
the decorations proper to be’ given, entirely 
new.” Sarah, in the part of Ariel, darted 
about the stage like a sylph, and her graceful- 
ness of epeech and movement enraptured the 








‘was a lamentable faliure 
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SARAH SIDDONS 


audience. Between her appearances, she stood 
in the wings, “beating snuffers against a 
candlestick * to represent _a certain noise, or 
helping with other stage effects. 

‘rom that time until she was seventeen 
she actet regulurly and gained a wide experi- 
ence in Shukexpourean cheracters. Her curcer 
was then abruptly interrupted by a romance. 
Willinm Siddons, an acter in the Kemble 
company, fell in love with her and proposed 
murringo. 

‘ural was also in love with the actor. Her 
parents, who had a rich suitor in view, wero 
furious. Siddons was dismisscd from the 
company, but he claimed the right of a ‘ bene- 
fit porformanco, and at the end of this he 
came before the curtain and recited a long 
poem in which he guve full expression to his 
wrongs as a lover. Mrs. Kemble retaliated 


THE TRAGEDIENNE’S HOME AT MAMPSTEAD IN 





memes 


While living here the actress underwent electrical treatment for 
heumaticm, but she called out so strdeniy that the application 
thinking that she 


Rad'te be discontinued tor fear of the neighbours 
waa being murdered. 

by boxing the cars of the young man and 

sending him finaliy about his busxincus. His 

sweetheart was sent to be lady’s-maid in 

the family of Mrs. Grentheed, of Guy’s Chiff, 

Warwickshire, 

Sarah did not neglect her histrionio studies, 
nor did she forget William Siddone. 
servants’ quartora she recited Milton and 
Shakespeare, 

Qcensionally Mrs. Greatheed sent for her 
to entertuin distinguished gueste in the drawing- 
room. It is aaid that so impressive and digni- 
fied was the bearing of the young Iady’s-maid 
that fine gentlemen instinctively rose from 
their chairs when she entered the room. 

William Siddona found means to communicate 
with his sweetheart, and since the rich suitor 
hed apparently altered his mind. the Kembles 
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Fallure follows Faltore 


at last gave their 
The marriage took pl 
November 26, 2773. 

‘The young couple obtained an engagement 
together in a company at Cheltenham. Soon 
afterwards Sarah Siddons created a local stir 
by her porformance ag Belvidere in Otway's 
“Venice Preserved.” “' Have you ever heard,” 
wrote David Garrick to a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood, “of a woman Siddons, who is 
stroll about somewhere near yout” 

Within @ few weeks the obscure provincial 
actress was engaged to appear at Drury Lane, 
ata selary of £5 a week, and to act with the 
“great little Davy.” Everything pointed to 
a dramatic leap into fame; but as yet such 
was not to be the case. 

Recetved by David Garrick 
Buoyed up with the hope of instant success, 
. Siddons and her husband, who had 

now two children, set out ‘upon tho 
five days’ journey to London by coach. 
Garrick received the young actress cour- 
teously and was greutly struck by her 


consent to the match. 
lace at Coventry on 








beauty. Ho warned her against the 
alousy of the leading favourites at 
rury Lene, Mrs. Yates and Miss Young, 


and gave her careful instructions to turn 
her back to the audience when she acted 
scenes with himsclf. 

Her first ap} rance was in the 





of Portia in “The Merohant of Venico, 
and she failed completely. Garrick 
frightened her by the intensity of his 
acting, and by his rage when abe fi 


his injunction to turn her back to the 
audience during her scenes with him. Her 
voice sank to “a horrid whisper, 
knees shook so violently that she 
rather than walked.”* 

Garrick continued to pay deference to 
the fuir recruit, and invited her to sit 
beside him in the green-room. But when she 
failed again and again, he did not conceal 
his disappointment. One night a difference 
‘°f opinion in the audience about the merite 
of Mrs. Siddons’ acting led to a riot. Garrick, 
while endeavouring to quell the disturbance, 
was hit in the face by an orange. Even 
this unfortunate episode did not prevent him 
from giving Sarah another chance, but the 
eritics described her next performance aa 
“lamentable,” and she was dismissed from 
the theatre. 

‘This was 4 cruel blow to the actress who had 
tasted the joys of applause. It was also a 
serious misfortune for the responsible mother. 
‘William Siddons was not 

nt actor, and the fam growing. 
rs. Siddons had to brace herself to begin her 


the Groeps seo aerait, 


and her 
tottered. 
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London Conquered at Last 


career again. ‘For the sake of my 
children,” she wrote years afterwards, “I 
aroused myself to shake off this despondency, 
and my endeavours were blessed with success, 
in spite of the degradation F had suffered in 
being banished from Drury Lane as a worth- 
Jess candidate for fame and fortune.” 

‘The provinces welcomed hor back with open 
arms. At Bath, young bloods paid sixty 
to secure & seat; her per- 
formances were discussed by Bru. 
Thrale and the beautiful and in- 
fluential Duchess of Devonshire ; 
while little lame Walter Scott was 
takon by his uncle to see the actress 
whom London audiences had rejected. 
Leurning Parte in the Nursery 

Mrs. Siddons had no time to mix 
with the gay throng on the parade, 
where her name was on everybody's 
lips. She had to learn her parte 
with ‘young children constantly 
around her, and much of the day 
was spent in exhausting journe; 
between Bath and Bristol’ where she 
hhad another engagement. So dis- 
turbed were the Bath audiences 
when she announced her intention of 
leaving them, that she had to bring 
her children on the stage and recite 
verses of her own composition giving 
the cogent reasons for the important 
new step in her career. 

‘This was no less than an attempt 
to reconquer London sudiences at 
the very scene of her failure. A 
double task lay before her, for not 
only had she to remake her own re- 
putation but also that of Lane 
‘Theatre, which, aince Garrick retired. 
had fallen on bad days owing to the 
mismanagement of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the dramatist. 

On October 10, 1782—seven years 
after her first unhappy experience 
—-she made her re-appearance in 
the part of Isabella in Southerne’s 
“The Fatal Marriage.” She rehearsed in a 
state of terror, for the theatre seemed ghost- 
ridden und she was obsessed by forebodings 
‘of 2 second failure. 

‘Two days before the performance ber voice 
gave way after rehearsal and she passed a 
sicepless night. In the morning the sun shone 
brightly into her room for the firat time after 
several days of gloom, and she found, to ber 

reat joy, that she could speak fairly clearly. 
Sy the next day ahe had completely recovered 
her voice and felt ready to face the supreme 
ordeal of her carcer. 
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SARAH SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE 


Siddens as painted 
Bis mame on fer dress. 
thus opportunity offered to me tor my name 
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SARAH SIDDONS 


Her success in the tragedy was complete. 
‘The fashionable, highly critical audience was 
at once appalled and enraptured by the force 
and pathos achieved by the now mature actroas. 
The story of the play is heartrending, and Mra. 
Siddons extracted from it every ounce of effect. 
Isabella, a young mother, is led to believe that 
her husband, Biron, has been killed on the 
battleficld. Besct by creditors and abandoned 


Six Jouhum Reynolds. The, artiat wrote 
would not lose,” he maid, «the honour 
‘eoing "down to ‘posterity 
‘your garment 
by her relatives, Tenbella is forced to marry 
leroy, who pays, her debts. Immediately 
after the marriage Biron returns, and the un- 
happy wife kills herself. 

it is said that when. in this last scene, 
Mrs. Siddons cried, “Biron! Biron!” the 
effect was overwhelming. The occasion formed. 
the subject of a wondertul episode in Madame 
de Staél’s novel, “ Corinne.” 

After the performance and the tumultuous 
applause that followed, Mrs. Siddons returned 
quietly to her fireside with her father and 
husband. During the frugal meal scarcely = 
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SARAH SIDDONS 


word was spoken. Every now and again the 
fathor, laying down his knife and fork, gave 
free play to tears of happiness. 

“The matchless Mrs. Siddons,” as she was 
now called, climbed higher and higher in the 
public cxtimation, until, in 1785, she crowned 
4ll her avhicvemonts by hor unsurpassed 
formance ax Lady Macbeth. She had studied 
this part from earliest girlhood, and played it 
many times during the vicissitudes of her 
carly murricd life. 

1t wan my cuntom to atudy my charactern at night, 
wren all the domimtic care and) bhuainean were Over” 


















ne. Tehut myself up aA uwual, 
V retined, and commenced my 
‘An the character it~ very 
‘accompliah it. Hoing 





fhe winhne “to Ke Ll 
Taney like (hu inovens 
During the notual performance she purposel, 
loft the dour uf her dresuing-room open in order 
that she might hear the play proceeding, and 
#o maintain the pitch of her acting. On the 
eve of the first night «he was horrified to dis- 
cover that Sheridan wished her to alter the 
mothod of playing the uleep-walking scene de- 
cided upon at the rehearsals. Mrs, Siddons 
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orium of Drury Lane Theatre. 
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Designed b: 
‘which had been destroyed by fre two years belore. 


Sheridan’ 





wished to descend the stairs without holding a 
candle in her hand in order that she might give 
full effect to the line ‘out damned spot” by 
trying to rub it out—an action that involved 
the use of both hands. Sheridan’s insistence 





upon the more traditional rendering of the 
scene threw her into a state of nervous agita- 


tion; but she gained her point. and dispensed 
with the candle. So great was her acting in this 
scene that when she played it for the last time 
the play was ended after her exit. 

‘The great Dr. Johneon, then in declining 
health, and long past hia theatre-going days, 
was told by a lady friend that he must see Mrs. 
Siddons. 
no choles,” 

After the performance, Mrs. Siddons visited 
the famous author at his rooms. Having no 
chairs ready to offer his guest. Dr. Johneon 
apologized “with great readinces, ‘Madam. 
you who 80 often occasion a want of keats to 
other people will the more easily excuse the 
want of one yourself.”” 

From her thirtieth year until her retirement 
in 1812, Mrs. Siddons enjoyed uninterrupted 
success, and was frequently commanded by 
the Princess Charlotte to perform at Windsor. 
Sheridan's bad management of Drury Lane 
deprived Mrs. Siddons of her due share of 
the profits arising from her many triumphs, 
but she was never actually in want. She 
died on Juno 8, 1831, in her seventy-sixth 
¥ Ges“ Lite of Mra, Siddona,"" by ‘Thoma Campbell (2 
vole. 1884); “The ikembles,” by TP. Fitzgerald (is von. 
i871). 


SARAH SIDDONS ACTED THERE 





I must, madam, I have 





“Wren, 1t was opened in 2674 on the site of = playhouse 
Dusiding piccuted above was closed is'29795-P 
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GROUP 12REFORMERS 


JOHN WESLEY’S Great WORK for the WORLD 
The Father of Methodism who Rode on Horseback over_a Quarter of a Million 
Miles Preaching the Gospel to Darkest England 


‘OU seem s very temperate people here,” 

‘Mr. Augustine Birrell once remarked to 
& Cornish miner. “How did it happen?’ 
Raising his cap the 
miner answered 
solemnly: ‘There came 
® man amongst us once 
and his name was John 
Wesley.” 

John Wesley, whom 
Giladstone called “ that 
extraordinary man 
‘whose life and acts have 
taken their place in the 
history not only of 
England, but of Christ- 
endom,”” was born on 
June 17, 1703, at the 
Rectory ‘of Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire. He filled 
the eleventh place in a 
family of nineteen 
children. The Rev. 
Samucl Wesley and 
Susannah, his wife, both 
came of ancient and 
noble families, he being 
somnected with the 

‘ellesloys and she bein; 
an Anneeley. ki 

John Wesley, himself. 
waa always most reticent concerning his aristo- 
cratic ancestors ; indeed, in his old age he once 
vastly surprised his hearers by remarking that 
among his remote fore 
fathers one had gone 
on Crusade and died a 
pilgrim in the Holy 
Land. More inmedi- 
atoly the Wesleys had 
been renowned for 
their Puritan and 
Nonconformist zeal; 
in fact, both Wesley’: 
paternal and maternal 
grandfathers had been 
‘eminent Nonconform- 
int_ preachers. 

Epworth " Rectory : 
was never a luxurious home, often it wos a 
poor one ; but an atmosphere od learning, 
good ‘manners, and good taste nover left it 
Samuel Wesley, for thirty-eight yeare rector, 
waa @ copious minor poet and a man of much 
curious learning. He interested himself keenly 
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JHE FATHER OF MBTHODISM 


‘The Rev. John Wesley, MLA, was the eleventh of = 
‘amily of uinetecn children, 


EPWORTH RECTORY AFTER ITS RESTORATION 


In Epworth rectory Wesley was born to 
Pletely destroyed by fire in 2709, and 


enness, and 


included in 
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in missionary enterprii 
practically unheard of in England-—and in- 
culeated thie entbusiaem in hia cone. Susannah 
Wesley was a woman 
distinguished for her 
wise, reflective, serene, 
and ‘affectionate nature. 
The * mother of Method- 
jem” brought up. her 
y children kindly 
nd" wisely, and from 
her they first received 
their staunch evangeli- 
cal principles, in which 
she herself had been 
nourihed by her father, 
Dr. Annesley. 

In 1714 John Wesle; 
having so far on- 
countercd no serious 
adventures excepting on 
escape from the rectory 
when it was completely 
destroyed by fire in 
1708, enterod Charter. 
house as a“ gown-boy.” 
Referring to his Charter- 
house days in later life, 
he wrote that he was 
guilty of sins which he 
knew as such, “ though 
they were not scandalous in the cyes of the 
world,” and ‘had a kindness for religion and 
went to Church.” So we may gather that 

Wesley was much as 
other boys, though 
more religious than 
most. In June, 1720, 
at the age of ‘seven: 
teen, he left Charter- 
house and went up to 
Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. where his elder 
brother, Sumucl. had 
already graduated 
and whither his 
brother Charles was 
follow six yenrs 
later. 

Oxford in 1720 was in the throes of the mort 
inglorious period of her history. Sloth, drunk- 

ignorance were the outstanding 
academic qualitics. In 1726, having gone 
through the farce which then did service for 


activity then 





graduation, Wesley was ordained with a view to 
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JOHN WESLEY 
a College Fellowship, for no one could then hold 

















a Fellowship who was not in Orders. Ordination 
turned his thoughts more than ever to dwell 


lnzy ideas of scholarship at 
Oxford were, from a Christian point of view 
ay Wesley took « prominent part 
in sports, particulurly swimming. horse-riding 
and tennis. He began to keep a diary and to 
record in it notes of his own refiections and 
the results of long. Kcrious discussions with some 
Kindred spirit at breakfast-time or at a cof 
house. At that period and through all 
life Wesley considered indolence a in, 
every voluntary fool to Ie « knaye. 
A rafter hin ordination Wesley was 
elected Follow. and. Pator, of Lincoln Collese, 
Jn the ancient. open-roofed college dining-hall, 
which ix still lighted only by great silver cay 
dolibra ket on the tables, just-as it was in hi 
there hangs a portrait of him in 
ic robes he often wore whe: 
He began to experiment 
imcipline. Onc night he discovered that 
bed wax drenched through owing to the 
window having been left open during a severe 
we He slept on the floor and resolved to 
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Wesley and his friends at Oxford, which s0 fascinated 


after 8 
‘at Oxiord was to sleep on the floor. 
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Ordination he was elected Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Collee 
‘The original of this painting by Marshall Claxton in in the Salford Act Gallery 
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Fiest Missionary Journey 


continue doing so. and also to live on the 
smallest amount of food. If he did not succeed 
in carrying out these resolutions there was the 
germ in them of future denials and mortifi- 
cations of the flesh. About 1734 an offer 
was made that Wesicy should succeed his 
father at Epworth, but he refused. The spell 
and fascination of Oxford had so lain hold 
upon him that he wrote: ‘I am resolved to 
live und dic at Oxford.” 

However, the purpose 
myetical young churchman 
remain steadfast. for in 1735 he sct forth on 
is first missionary journcy. He sailed for 
Georgia, bent on” converting the American 
Indians. and cquipped for that purpose with 
a strangely erroncous sect of ideas,“ 'The 
heathen,” he wrote, “are as little ohildren, 
humble.’ willing to learn, and eager to do the 
will of God.” Violent storms wero of almost 
daily occurrence during the voyage. ‘'The 
waves of the sca were mighty and raged hor- 
ribly.” Wesley fenred death because he felt 
that his eoul was unprepared, and be mar- 
velled at the calmnees of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries from Holland and Germany, who 
were his fellow-passengers. 


ER HE HAD TAKEN HIS DEGREE 











mm thar he made an early resolve to ‘live and die * there. 


Gne of his “Arst experiments in seltediscipline 
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Ideals and Realities — 
THE GREAT EVANGELISTS NARROW 






Up one cccasion Weney fall asleep and rolled off the deck of a vessel. 


tied, and eecaped without any hurt 


In Georgia his romantio ideals received a 
profound shock. He found “the heathen ” 
quite as full of original sin and guile as the 
rest of mankind. He was thrown much into 
contact with the Moravian missionaries, and 
this experience was of incalculable value to 
him afterwards. He learnt how their organiza- 
tion was managed, and watohed with humility 
how their tolerant, simple. broad-minded the- 
‘ology succeeded, where hia own beliefs foiled. 

‘Wrestling with Death 

‘He paid a visit to the barely inhabited colony 

of Frederica and nearly lost hie life : 


About four i the afternoon I set out for Frederica 
In @ pettiawga—e nort of flat-bottomed herge. The 
next evening we anchored pear Skidoway Island, where 
the water, at flood, wae twelve or fourteen feet deop- 
I wrapped ‘myself up from head to foot, in a lange 
cloak, to keep off tha sand-files, and lay down on the 
quarter-deck. Between one and two I waked under 
water, being so fast asleep that I ald not find where 
T wae till my mouth waa full of it. | H 

cloak, I know not how, upon deck, I 
the other aide of the pettiawan, where 
and climbed up by the rope without any hurt. more 
‘than wetting my clothes. ‘Thou art the God of Whom 
cometh salvation: Thou ert the Lord by Whom we 
secape death. 


In « word, this American experience prepared 
‘Wesley for his greater work in England, con- 
vincing him of the enormous practical diffi- 
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JOHN WESLEY 
ESCAPE FROM A WATERY GRAVE 


He awam round te the other side, wht 
Other than weeting his ‘clothes, 


culties of missionar: 
evangelistic meth 
and the best. 
‘When Methodism w: 
By New Year's Day, 1738, 
in London, whe: 
Bbhier. 


work, and also of what 
was the most practical 


Born 
enley was back 
he met a Dutuhinan named 
isy this man Wesley was inepired 
towards preaching and evangelizing among, 
his fellow countrymen. _‘' Preach faith till 
you have it,” advised Bohler, ‘and then, 
because you have it, you will preach faith.” 
On Sunday, May 24, Wesley wont, most 
unwillingly, to the ‘meeting of an Anglican 
religious aocioty, where someone read a oud 
Luther's “Preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans.” On Latening to the words Wesley 
became finally convinced of his mission in 
England : “ ¥ felt my heart strangely warmed * 
—and on this day Methodiam was born. 
During the next half-century John Wesley 
preached ccasclessly up and down the land. 
Before we consider his subsequent career as 
an evangelist, let us remember what sort of an 
England he travelled through with his Glad 
‘Tidings. Including Wales, the population only 
numbered about 8,000,000 folk, who lived 
mainly by agnculture. What are now the great 
industrial areas, such as Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and the Black Country, were then moors, 
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heaths, and commons. London. Bristol, and 
Manchester were the only cities boasting a 
population that reached 50,000—the size of 
the modern city of Carlixle. 
Preaching at 2 Country Fair 
‘The single purpose of all Wesley's years is 
best expressed in bis own words. taken from a 
letter : “! I huve one point of view——to promote, 
as far as I am able, vital, practical religion, and 
by the grace of God to begot, proserve, and 
inurcase the life of God in the’ souls of men.” 
‘As a preacher Wesley was inferior to his col- 
George Whitefield, that incomparable 





league, 
orator’ and ‘Methodist evangelist, yet his 
magnetic presence, strong voice, and ready, 


homely rhetoric made bis appeals particularly 
Gleat and vivid. During Baa miveion he fro- 
quently preached in the open air to crowds 
numbering from ten to fifteen thousand— 
everyone of whom heard hia evory word. 
It was Ge Whitcfield who first suggested 
to Wesley the idea of preaching in the open 
fields. Whiteficld had preached at Bermondsey 
to a congrogation so large that nearly a 
thousand people stood in the churchyard. 
He told Wesley that he felt # strong inclination 
to proach to them from the tombstones and 
advisod him to dare orthodox opinion and 
proach wherever he could. Wesley wax at 
rat dubious." T could searce recondile mysclt 
at first,” he said, * to this strange way, having 
feen ail ay life ‘till very lately so tenacious of 
every point relating to decency and order that 
J whowld have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin ifit had not been done in a 
church.” | Subsequently he even preached at a 
country fair on Whitson Day, and rejoicod 
when the people left the Merry Andrew and 
flooked around him. 
Driven from Churchyard to Common 
Wealoy started his evangelistic carcer in 
1739 by preaching to tt crowds at Moor- 
fields, London. At the first. Methodist © moot- 
ing house.” called the Foundery. packed congre- 
gations assembled to hear Whitefield, Wealey 
or his brother Charles. On his first journeys 
he preached in’ churchyards, but the clergy 
soon grew suxpicious of his growing popularity 
und influence ; so from the churchyard Wesley 
was driven to the mimrket-ptace, from the 
market-place to the common. Finally pressure 
drove him to organize a vast network of 
meeting-houses and chapels all over the 
country. 
During the years 1734-5 he drew up the 
rules for his now famous societics. These rules 
are still the rules of Wesleyan Mcthodiam, 
and since Wesley's death they have not beer 
altered. ‘The ‘little scattered societies he 
organized into circuits, and itinerant preachers 
meteded im 
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were appointed to them. ‘These preachers and 
the “leaders ” of cach circuit met quarterly 
for discussion and management of all matters 
within the circuit. 

When Wosley started in a new district he 
visited each member of his congregation in 
turn, but eventually the task became quite 
beyond his strength. At Bristol a emali room 
was built in the neighbourhood of the Horse 
Fair. In order to defray the cost of this, 
Captain Fox, one of the leaders, suggested 
that cach member should contribute a penny 
a week. When he was told that some were too 
poor to afford even this, he replied: ‘ Then 
put eleven of the poorest with me; and if 
they can give anything. well; I will cali on 
them weekly, and if they oan give nothing. 
I will give for them as well as for myself. 
Others did likewise, and so the bod: jny 
pastors incroased. Wesle: ve tio! ie 
membership”’ to those eyhoes seriousness and 
good conversation” he trusted. 

Eight Hundred Sermons « Year 

In the course of his fifty years’ ministry 
Wosley rode more than 250,000 miles over the 
then exccrable English roads. He preached on 
an average fifteen times a weck—that is, 
nearly eight hundred sermons por year. Ho 
dug his horse and himeelf out of snowdrifta, 
he was benighted and lost on desolate moors, 
he caught fever and ague from continual 
exposure, he was boset by highwaymen ; yet 
through ‘all the years be rode on, wardrobe 
end library packed in his saddiec-bags, and an 
unconquerable determination to fulfil his 
mission in his heart. Few men oould ever have 
endured the continued hardship and exposure 
of such a life. Indeed, as W. T. Stead has said, 
Wesley could never have Jeft #0 deep a mark 
upon the pages of history “without that 
marvellous body, with muscles of whipcord, 
and bones of steel, with lungs of leather, and 
the heart of a lion. 

Seized for His Majesty's Service 

In many of the country the Methodists 
encountered bitter opposition. One poor man, 
who had formerly been 2 drunkard, profligate, 
and blasphemer, fell under his squire’a dis- 
pleasure as soon as Wesley’s infiuence had 
turned him into a quiet and sober citizen. 
Wesley ventured to ask the reason for this 
wrath. “‘The man is well enough in other 
things,”” he was told, ‘‘ but hie impudence the 
gentleman cannot bear. Why, sir, he says he 
aegwe his sins are oes oe 

Ine evening, when Wesley was preaching at 
Gwenapp, two men on horseback noisily rode 

















into the crowd, shouting, “Seize him! Seize 
him for His Majesty’s Service!" The her 
was arrested and roughly handled, but he 
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WESLEY BIDDING — FAREWELL TO HIs IRISH FRIENDS 
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Wesley was delighted with the Irish, whom be visited in 1787. Wales, 
Fock shout a league from Holyhead.” cnediately went €. pra: he a presently the ship, 1 lenow 
Tow, shat off the rock and pursued her way without any mare damage ing ofa few of her outside planica, 
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secured his release by pointing out the ille- 
gality of the course. Next day, however, an 
‘organized mob broke into his house. All the 
inmates fied, execpt Wesley and a_servant- 
girl, who begged her master to hide in a zup- 
Beard. Werey refused and calmly awaited 
while the fatruders broke in the partition wall 
and entered.“ Here [aom,” anid the preacher 
calmly, “which of you has anything to say to 
me ? ‘Wo which of you have 1 done any wrong ? 
To you! vr yout or you?” The mob re- 
treated, cach individual comprising it fecling 
the force of the rebuke. 

His Famous “Journal 

Wesley's ideal was not 07 

also to educate. ‘ Kduention should be for 
all.” wag his maxim, and to this end he became 
his own publisher and bovkscller. He organized 
a avatem of achools for children and adults in 
connexion with hix congregations, and for thosc 
schools he wrote, prepared, und edited a whole 
library of cheap hooks, a list of more than four 
hundred publications bemg given by @ bib! 
Brapher. Wealey’s greatest publication, hor 
ever, is hin “Journal,” which appeared 
twonty-one parts from 1739 to 1791. 



























WESLEY'S CONGREGATION OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Although Wesley did not Gnd the Amarican Indians guite 20 


foreign missieaery prepared him for 
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A Great Social Reformer 


is the most complete and the finest auto- 
biography in English—a book which tells the 
whole story of a great man’s life and work. 

Wesley has his niche in history as @ social 
reformer. His projected schemes for social 
improvement scem endless in their ramifion- 
tions: labour homes, providing work for the 
destitute, savings banks for the poor, medical 
dispensarice, Libraries, co-operative marketing 
societies, in fact, almost every kind of philan- 
thropic enterprise since realized. 

What Wesley Was Like 

In appearance Wesley waa very like the 
great Duke of Wellington, although shorter in 
stature. He had the same clear forehead, 
aquiline nose, and brightly piercing eyes. In pro- 
file his features personified acuteness and pene- 
tration. In manner he was direct and incisive 

John Wesley died on March 2, 1791, at 
the age of eighty-eight, leaving as profound 
a mark on British history as any of his con- 
temporaries, as Walpole, as Chatham, as Locke, 
as Burke, and his influence still lives in hia 
great Church. 

{The standard edition of Wesley's “ Journal " is that 
cdlved by N. Gurnock, 8 vole. (1000-16).) 
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THE WiZARD OF INVENTIONS IN HIS WORKSHOP 
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A. SMALL boy was nquatting on the floor 
with a goom’s egg bencath him. His 
little sister eyed him wonderingly, for he had 
told her to watch and see if he could not hatch 
out the egg just as well as a bird could do it ! 

The experiment was uncucecusfal, and wh 
news of it came to the ears of the family it 
was ® source of mirth for many a long day. 
But the good-natured banter of bis elders did 
not cure Thomaa Alva Edison of hix inborn 
passion for experiments. some of which have 
added new chapters to the story of mankind. 

A Boy who “Had no Brains” 

Xt aeons almost incredible that wo great an 
inventor was denied a thorough school educa- 
tion, (on the preporterous axsumption that he 
wax dull! He did atteud the villnge xchoo) for 
a few months, until one day he came hom 
orying. and told his mother that his teacher had 
said in his hearing that he had no brains. 

‘This incident aroused. Edison's mother to 

‘y. She proceeded to the school at oncc, 
and ‘there was a terrible secne. during which 
the humiliation suffered by the hoy was repaid 
te the unjust teacher in full measure by the 
indignant mother. Finally. Mrs. Edison de- 
olared that neither that crass-roads school nor its 
teacher was worthy or fit to teach her boy 
anything. and from that day onwards she would 
keep him at home and teach him herself. 

Young Edison went back to school no more 
after that. but he was not allowed to ran wild. 
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Hix mother. before her marriage, had been a 
school teacher in Canads, and for years she 
educated her boy at home with a praiseworthy 
regularity. 

The removal from an unfavourable and dis- 
couraging envircnment wax a great blessing to 
the boy. but the greatcat benefit aroxe out of 
the imperishable impression whieh bis mother’s 
action mi upon his plastic mind. The 
knowledge that hix mother hud faith in hiss 
rowers, dormant though they were. and that 
she was on hix side. quickened and nroused and 
encouraged Ediron. and awoke ii 
first time an ambition to excel. and to prove 
himself worthy of his mother's confidence and 

Young Ediron’s first job was selling newa- 
Papers on railway trains. Amorican trains, 
even at that time, were built on the corridor 
principle, and then, as now. the small boy who 
came through the cars offering newspapers and 
candics for sale was e familiar figure on American 
and Canadian railways. 

Printing Plant in Luggage Car 

Edison, although only about twelve years 
old, was ‘always reading, studying, or experi. 
menting in a boyich way. In one corner of the 
luggage car on the train he rigged up @ small 
cboratory, and later on e printing plent. 

He had bought a small, eccond-hand printing 
press for a few dollars, and having provided 
hiroself with the necessary type, proceeded to 
the 
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publish a little newspaper 
called the Weebly Herald, which he wold on the 
train and along the rouic. He munaged this 
enterprine with considerable success for quite 
a long time, and. although he wax rather woal 
spelling. the yeuthful editor certainly 
1 atsility in wg up the 
were of interest to the 
rant yan whom he lived. 
Tition to eimai! purchasers on the trains, 
Ninel no hundreds of regular su 
ere suid he was son making quite a 
income fron his paper. 
There have been boys who have graduated 
y muchine to regular 
might have doue th 
snewexbect bad in it all the 
develoyanent into a successful 





edit, print, and 












































HOME OF THE EDISONS IN OHTO 


vi Milan, in Ohio, on the river 
Huron, where Edison's parents 


ved at the time of his birth. 





country newspaper. 
at this time which tu 
other directions. 

Que day a bottle containing some inflammable 
chemical wax jolted from the boy's laboratory 
bench in the luggage car. and when it broke it 
ket the flooring on fire. Assistance was speedily 
forthcoming. and the flames were extinguished 
before any great damaye was done, but the 
conductor vf the train had by this ‘time had 
enovgh of Edison ond his experiments. At 
the next station (he boy was put off the train, 
and al) hix hotties and apparatus, his printing 
press, and bis type was put out on the platforn 
beside hin. 

Edison was not Lanished from the railway 
service altogether; he still held his job as a 
seller of candies aud pea-nuta on the cars, but 
no further liberties were permitted. The boy 
felt very sad when he thought of the lose of his 
publishing businees, but he consoled himself 
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but an event happened 
ned Edison's thoughts in 
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with experimenting at home. At Grat his father 
had looked askance at the establishment of a 
laboratory under his roof, fecling that while it 
‘was bad enough to sot fire to a railway oar it 
would be worse still to have his house burnt 
down by one of “ADs crazy experiments. 
However, it was casy for the boy to persuade 
his father that he had nothing now that could 
posibly explode, #o a garrct room was made 
over ta h 

‘Here Kinin started off on another tack. He 
Decame interested in telegraphy, and from his 
Barret he strung lincs of telegraph wires to 
councet with the hoines of some of bis near-by 
insulating, the wire where it touched 
fence or building by menns of empty bottles. 
It wax about this tine that an event happened 






















which opened another door of opportunity for 
the studivus Jud, One day Edison stepped off 





station where his printin, 
Activities had heen so ignominiously ended, an 
while he wax talking to the teleyraph operator 
at the door of the office the latt . 
ont of the house and half-way across the track. 
At this very monient another train was 
entering the station. Fortunately Edison took 
the whole situation at a ghuice, and racing 
after the child he was just in Cime to snate 
up before the tram faxhed by, 


train at the 



























Wight Telegraph Operator 
Edinon did) not wait for any thanks; hin 
own train wan already on the move, so he 


swang hinnelf on board, and was soon out of 


right. But the grateful father did not forget. 
and when be aw Edison again he offered to 
teach him railway telegraphy. He was as 
good a8 hia word, and before many months had 





passed Edixon had developed into an expert. 
Helped by his friend, he became e night telegraph 
operator ut the railway etation in the little 
town where his home was situated. He was 
then about sixteen yeara old, and his wages 
were twenty-five shillings a week. 

For a few years after this new start in life 
Edison continued to earn his living as a tolo- 
graphist, but us yet, while constantly cxperi- 
menting. he gave little indication of over 
developing into an inventor who could make 
money. 

However, he did begin to reveal some of the 
eccentricities which are associated in the 
popular mind with inventors. He was com- 
pletely indifferent regarding his clothes and 
his personal appearance, and notoriously absent- 
minded. It is said that, later on in life, Edison 
on his wedding-day was found en, in some 
experiments, and completely oblivious of the 
fact that he had arranged to get married. 

Edison was brilliant a8 e telegraph operator 
—there were few who could rival him—but 
eited Index 
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kometimes he was unsatisfactory an cm- 
ployee. When he wus ¢ Wowork he spent 
the day almest entirely at aie private oxperi- 
ho the result that sleep sometimes 

when he wax supposed te be 





working: ik enipleyers 
lated that after this failing: had be 
by his superior, the hatter insisted 
Wshould xend him a Morse signal 
half-hour to prove that he was 
sus iny first devine 
to waker him jut 

later a contrivance 









hefore 

















mown as the “Wizard” 
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ork of research and experiment. He had little 
Hen thet before long hiv work was to develop 
upon such a grand scale that he would thi 
nothing of spending £8,000 on one particular 
line of experiment, and, indeed, far larger sums, 
hout any certainty that it would ever return, 
him one penny. 












portant invention, after he had 





His first im bh 
secured his. independence, was in comexion 
with the telegraph, At Chat period telegraph 





Wire wak thought to be cupable of carrying only 
yo mexnage At atime. Edison very seen in- 
Het a method of xending two mesmages, one 
me the other, over the same 

This was’ considered to 
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jn windfall ive: Malin slye chatiey, he Tad 
always wanted. the chance to give up working 
for wages und spend his whole tie. in hie 
la borate workshop. 11 is highly probable 
that ne t mack of his I he felt that t 

£8,000 would keep him from want. and Uh! 
conki now settle down for life 
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Velling towards cach other 
on the wame rails, and some- 
how ae ing the miracle 
of passing without a oulli- 











No wonder that Edison 
wax called the * Wizard,” 0 
name that has Ktuck to ‘him 
all sbrough his wonderful 
life." Ax though to live up 
to hin reputation, Edison 
followed up the fret im- 
prevent of the telegraph 
with an even greater one, 
namely the quadruples: sys. 
tem, Which made it possible 
for two mowages to be vent 
each way simultancously— 

ar altegether—on a aingle 






















whieh he been an 


inventor at all comparable 


















with Kalinen in the ude of his enter- 
' or one who hax #0 succemfully applied 
Dusinew principles and modern methods to 
the arta of invention. Once fairly launched 
on his appointed carcer. his labours soon 
aactnest SUCH A scale that the proverbial in 
Yentors waurrot--such ue that of James Watt 
= wax totally inndcquate to hold him. He had 

have at nut in the country, with 










hundreds, of clever and in- 
mechanics and chemists working for 


wonderfal tribute to Edison's extra. 





ordinary genius that all through his marvellous 
carcer he has xo successfully managed men, 
side by side with hix own intense concentra” 


upon the problems he has always been. 
wed in solving 

here are nmume 
wow) bamour and patience 
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his employeer, ho whom he has always been 
on terms of comradeship, and cven affectic 
Once when he and his workers were engaged 
upon the problem of the electric lamp, and it 
was devired to obtain a vacuum within the 
glass globe, someone suggested that the jamp 
shoukl be taken up in a halloon into the rarefied 
atmosphere and completed at that altitude. 
When » pessimist in the company asked who 
waa going up to weal the lamp where there wax 
no air to breathe, Edson retorted goud- 
humouredly “There you are: always raisin, 
difficulties 1 What isa poor inventor ta dot ” 
Fortune Eaten Up by Experiments 
Edison's first laboratory on a big sale was 
situated in the open country at Menlo Park, 
New Jersey. Here ho invented the _ first 
filament electric lamp, after thousands of ex- 
periments that cost ‘him a fortune. There 
were electric lamps before Edison's time, for 
it must be remembered that Sir Humphry 
Davy invented the electric lamp as long ago 
a8 1801, and in 1813 exhibited his lamp publicly 
in London, lighted by electrie energy derived 
from a battery of no fewer than 2,000 cells. 
Davy's discovery was that electricity, if 
transmitted through two sticks of carbon that 
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little beyen 
ted aw much by travelling Khowmen. 
fairs. 
Fascinated by the Arc Lamp 
Edixon was thirty-one yours old, and had 
perfected the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, whe 1878, ho aw an clectrio are 
lamp with on rots for the first time. 
thing fascinated him, but at a glance he real 
that something more was needed if electri 
wax to be muse available for universal uae in 
homes and offices. ‘The arc lamp was blinding 
in an ordinary room. Edison at once set him- 
self to solve the problem of a new incandescent 
lamp that would give a smaller light than the 
arc lamp, and alse to invent a system which 
would enable one lamp to be lighted and 
another to be turned out if so desired. 

He began with filaments of platinum wire, 
but found that these melted within the lamp 
when the current was turned on, It is rather 
curious that he should have begun with metal 
filaments, and, after countless failures with 
many metais, found success at last in = carbon 
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filament, for the modern incandescent electric Edison sent his representatives to every part 
lamp has again reverted to metal, namely the of the known and unknown world for specimens 
‘angnten filament. ef every conceivable variety of cane and 
When Edison decided to try carbon, he bamboo, and st last he obtained, after a further 
LocomoTIvE DRIVEN BY ELECTRIC rowrR Series of countless experiments, what he 
“The hair-pin in a bottle,” as some 
people called Edison’s first filament lamp, 

éreated an immense sensation. When, 
1802, Watt and Boulton illuminated the 
exterior of their Birmingham works with 
the new gas-lights invented by their 
employee, William Murdoch, the spectacle 
created far more interest and public 
delight than the Peace of Amiens which 

they were displayed to celebrate. 
The “Wizard's Wonder Lemp 

History repeated itself when Edison was 
able to| manufacture his new filament 
lamp, Hundreds of them were strung 
up on wires on the trees around the 
laboratory, and thousands of visitora came 
from fer ‘and near to marvel at this 
unprecedented spectacle. Special trains 
were even run to Menlo Park, so great 
waa the public curiosity. 
Edison had a wonderful genius for organ- 
attempted 10 make a filament in the shape of ization. At intervals, during the working out of 
@ leop out of ordinary cotton thread. For his more important schemes, he invented, and 
forty-cight Loum without rex he and an anaiet~ took out patents for, a typewriter, © pneamatio 
ant made there loops, but every time they stencil pen, an apparatus for preserving fruit, » 


attempted to enrl the thread in an LL sPARED HOURS FROM HIE LABOUR 
mot broke, or cime was shattercd wh 


afterwards, 











erie 
needed on wnt inl 
thread and 
wan tu 


mont and revel 
ventions in the world’s hixte 
followed thousands up 
experiments in order to 
carbon filament of a stronger texture 
than that of thread. “Everything in 
Edixon—the pencils 
his deak, cardboard 
picked from the wastc-paper basket, and 
the basket itnelf. At lant it was found 
that the strongest vegetable substance 
experimented on was the fibre of a piece = 
of cune that Edison had torn from a fan papers serving fora pillow for 


phich he had picked up while rummaging about turn-table for electric railways, 9 driving 
|. Before 


for fresh matcrials to experiment wit mechanism for trolley cars, =» composition brick, 
this he hed even carbonized hair, which he calcining furnace, anda system of railway 
hhad plucked from the beard of s man who signalling. Nor must Edison's valuable worl 
was watching him ! in connexion with the development of the 
Fer Blogreshies mot inctuded in the Greups seo detetted Incex 
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EDISON AND STEINMETZ JOIN FORCES TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS 





Hore 5. 
Celebrated electrical engineer, There ap 
‘Kodak film ond the kinematograph be forgotten. 
In 1889 the Edison laboratory was temporarily 
transformed into a motion-picture studio, and 
although the new camere registered the scenes 
taken rather inkily, much was learned which 
formed the basis of the present-day degreo of 


perfection. ‘The pictures taken included spar- 
Ying boxers, dancers, performing bears, and 
‘trapezista. 


‘Edison also made many experiments in aerial 
flight, concentrating chiefly upon the invention 
of an aeroplane of the helicopter type ; and he 
once turned his attention to “ lighter than air” 
eerinl navigation, with disastrous results, for 


the ingenious gun-cotton engine that he em- 
Ployed for the purpose exploded. 
Buying « Mountalo-side 


He once bought = mountain-side to make 
coment on « huge scale from Nmestone rock ; 
he had his own ironstone mine, and estab- 
lighed a new town around it, in order to neperate 
iron from its rooky matrix with his magnetic 
process; and after he had perfected his in- 
cendescent lamp, he built a central F 
Station, and went into business ae an clectric 
light company in the city lew York. 
Tt wos not that Edison had by any means 
incteded in 
275 
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iectrical mechaniam in saaociation with Charen Protrus Stelnmety,, the 
“Sin ‘easels be ovetcorac’ by hie Krtkt genius, for Edison has no place im his vocabula 


the in ‘hae 





exhausted his ideas for new inventions that he 
now turned his thoughts from the laboratory. 
He had dozens of things on hand ; indeed, there 
has never been a time when Edison did not havo 
a number of new inventions under way, and he 
found relaxation, not in reat, but in’ transfer- 
ring hia labours from one channel to another, 
Bullding au Electric Lighting Station 
When Edison launched his schemo for « 
central electric powor and lighting station he 
and his associates had to build and equip it 
themselves. There were engincers in plenty 
who would gindly have taken and executed 
with certainty an order for an Atlantic liner, o. 
battleship, or the most powerful locomotive 
ever seen; but when Edison demanded electric 
lighting machinery, fuse, and meters there 
were no precedents or patterns to work from. 
Edison had to tell his Own assistants what to 
do, and when difficulties arose they were dealt 
with and ciroumvented by Edison on the spot. 
In a wonderfully short space of time the 
Edison Uluminating Company was succesafully 
supplying electric light to_its customers, and 
the wizard’s dream of distributing electric light 
throughout = city in the same way as gas had 
become a practical reality. 
the Gromps see detetied Index 


“THOMAS ALVA_EDISON m2 Memories of Youthful Days 
Se numerous arc the inventions None of Edison's inventions hae given him 
that it ic quite impossible even to name greater personal happiness. Since his first 
here, but brief refere must be made to one talking machine was made, Edison has probably 
devoted more time and thought and ex- 
periment to the subject of the human 
voice und its reproduction in perfection 
than he ever gave to the problem of 
electric lighting. 

Edison has sometimes been wrongly 
described ax suffering from deafners. His 
hearing, so far an his cars are concerned, 
ix certainly defective ; however, he misacs 
little. Few men have an inner ear that 
ix more Kensitive to harmony and discord 
than Edinon’s, For many years the 
phonograph har been his constant com- 
pan 1 to bring it tu absolute per- 
fection has been one of the ruling passions 
of his later years. 

His Birthpince Revisited 
When he was seventy-six years old 
i a visit to his birthplace at 
which he had not reen for 
Years, He was accompanied 
by another famous self-made American, 
Henry Ford, the great motor-car munu- 
facturcr, and other friends. He found the 
little brick houne in which he was born 
in 1847 in good order. and inhabited by a 
connexion of his family. The great inven- 


With in wite, the in 7m on his Florida estate herp. 
Mia dietle wemndel thelr diligent search for the eggs of the tor felt like a boy again ax he pointed out 





butrow owl. “They have already discovered severa to his companions the things that re- 
of bin achievements whic i yable minded bim of incidents of hix youthful days. 
ment ty ale From thix brief visit he returned with ‘ro: 

phonosgrary newed vigour to the work of the laboratory. 
OF THE INVENTOR AT Ww! | ORANGE 


by mechs 
quite 
to when he was « 
a totally 


attached to the 
allowe 
covered] with tinfoil. 
First Machine to Tail 


wad onlays, wo 

followed a spiral path round 

ne was made in a couple 

of days in hix own workshop ; Edison 
talked he turned 
the hancdh sound of his voice 
came bock faintly, te the astonishment y ome, is @ small town, in New 
Ge ckin mimmhnnite cohen = jersey. soi ‘ int district called Linweltyn Parks The 
row ed Spaetonte ‘Arottalisiap cane cies adjoining city of Grange i= Where the inventor has This huge inctory. 
worked, but many experiments had to follow “3 S Sagas 
before n suitable material, strong yet plastic, SOY" roe2 Ue Be We Lazmemas vs Balvon 
waa found for the cylinder records. ~ Life and Inventions of T. A. Edison.” by F.L. Dyer. 
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RICHARD BURTON 


The FIRST WHITE MAN to ENTER MECCA 
How the Holy City of the Moslems was Visited bv a British Pilgrim, who Later 
Journeyed through Unknown Central and Eastern Africa 


‘HOUBANDS upon 
thousands of dusky 
iigrime thronged the 
oly City of Mecca. A 
pitiless sun blazed down 
on their uncovered head» 
and blistered feet ax 
they performed the 
manifold and wearying 
ceremonies demanded by 
the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. The multitude of 
worshippers, repreeenta- 
tive of all classes from 
the rich Arab merchant 
to his meanest servant, 
went about their devo: 
tions with extreme earn- 
estness. Here and there 
& pilgrim wept bitter] 
unrestrainedly. 
the Ka'abah, the chief 
sanctuary of” Islam, an 
may figure of a 
man, musoular, 
dark-skinned, with pierc- 
ing eyes, and an im- 
mense black mountache, 
pushed his way through 
‘the dense mass of people. 
Then he knelt by the 
celebrated black stone, 
alleged to have been 
given by Gubriel to 
Abraham, which he 
reverently kissed. After 
vout prayer he ‘rose and, glancing furtively 
around, threaded his way once more through 
the crowd. - 

He attracted but passing notice. His 
general appearance and tongue proclaimed 
im to be an Oriental; all the Moslem rites, 
including a visit to the holy well and devotions 
at the shrine of Ishmael, he performed with 
the utmost diligence. He spoke, acted, and 
lived as one of the natives. 

‘Yet he was no Mussulman. Although they 
knew it not, he was a Christian—and therefore 
an infidel—and the first European to set cycs 
on_the sacred stone and to take part in the 
religious ceremonies of the Moslems 
he ‘was Mirze Abdullah el Bushiri: 
outside world he was Richard Francis Burton. 

‘Nothing could better illustrate the supreme 
self-confidence, the reckless bravery, and the 
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For biegrepties not 


pehing 
tion of Burton than th 
inode 


famous 
lif 
ried hie life in 
hands. Onc falee step, 
the mispronunciation of 
a word, or the omission 
of some small detail in 
daily ritual, meant 
certain death, ‘Luckily 
for him and, as it trans- 
pired, for the world in 
general, he escaped de- 
tection, and fulfilled his 
mina the 
letter. 
Burton’s resolve to. 
in accere to the Hol: 
t mule xad- 
denly. For years past 
the rink inevitab 
ciated with such ‘an un- 
dertaking had appealed 
to bin adventuroum 
xpirit. Both in coneep- 
tien “and “performance 
the expedition was a 
dacioun to a degree, and 
the  preparitionn he 
made were ax thorough 
ax they could posibly 
hoon. 


to Inut 






Army 
jlenty of time in which to 
make hinmwelf proficient in Eastern languages 
nd dintects. It haw of Burton that 
ot & minute of hin fife was wasted. This, at 
Teast, is true of his life in India. To him leisure 
was an abomination cxcept for the opportunity 
it gave him of increasing hia knowledge, and 
the fact that he mastered over thirty different, 
nguages and dislects bears cloquent testimony 
to his energy. 
Apart from hix natural ability aa a linguist, 
Barton was very adept in the art of disguising 


himself. In tl 


he was greatly assisted by 
the fact that hig features were Oriental, and 
with his expedition to Mecca always in mind, 
he frequently assumed the role of a native and 


mixed with the crowds in the bazears. This 
enabled him to pick up slang expressions, and 
to gain an intimate knowledge of Eastern 
customs. Burton had the happy gift, not only 
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of acting to tion the character he 
assumed, but of living the part. 

As soon as he felt sufficiently equipped, 
Burton applied for permission to start on his 
expedition, and obtained twelve months’ leave 
of absence from his regiment. Leaving London 
in April, 1853, he at onec adopted the disguise 
of a Persian, and. passed muster ase True 
Reliover on arrival at Alexandria. Knowing 
it would be useful, he studied medicine, and at 
Suez attached himself to a ry of pilgrims 
who were hound for El Medinah. Hardships 
were encountercd at once, and he suffered 
terribly during a twelve days’ journey aboard 
an overcrowded beat under a scorching sun. 
Finally, after a perilous journcy through 
the desert, he reached El Medinah and con 
trived nocretly to make a aketch of the heautiful 
city where lay the tomb of the great Prophet 
Mohammed, the founder of Ixtum. 
Father of Moustachios " 

‘Tho ton days’ march thence to Mecca was 
enlivened by frequont skirmishes with native 
tribes, with no moro sorious result than the 
Jous of onmels. — Burton, or “‘ Father of 
Moustachion,” a4 he wan known to tho caravan 
party, had nlrondy made history, as he was 
the first: white man to travel on ‘thia road. 

Burton would dearly have loved to skete! 
the Tmpreauive sconce he witnessed within the 
wall of the Holy City and to inspect more 

















__ A Successful Adventure | 


closely the picturesque sacred buildings. But 
to have ‘done 20 would have aroused suspicion, 
and apert from = few rough notes he was 
able to make surreptitiously, he had to rely 
on his wonderfully retentive memory when 
later he set down on paper his impressions of 
the pilgrimage. The brilliant account of the 
expedition given in his book, “ Pilgrimage to 
El Medinah and Mecca,’ proves how 
escaped the keen eyes of this great man, 
Fearful of Being Discovered 

His mission fulfilled, Burton had still to 
exercise the greatest care lest he should disclose 
his identity. On several oooasions during the 
return voyage he feared he was suspected, 
and his heart was in his mouth until danger 
had pasned. Fortunately his akill and resource 
remained with him to the end, and at last he 
succeeded in reaching Jeddah without mishap. 

‘The news of his safe return and of the com- 
plete success of his mission electrified the 
World. Jt was just the type of adventure 
to capture the public imagination. At the 
early age of thirty-three Burton found bimuself 
famous; the limelight of world-wide renown 
was focused on him, and there it was to 
Temain for many years as he marched from 
triumph to triumph. 

Born st Barham House, Hertfordabire, 
on the 19th March, 1821, Burton came of 
fighting stock, Although not unresponaive to 
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st great personal risk 
‘Duriig the return journey, especially, he often tame near to being discs 
mot incleded tn the 





his expedition to Bi Medinah 


and 
apite of fils clewer’ ‘Qnd Femarkable familinsity with 
were 
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discipline, his early days wore marked by a 
erie of * sora) and he never seemed 
to be happy wi he was fighting someone. 
In his own words, he was “a perfect devilet,”” 
and the lot of those to whose care he was 
entrusted waa not to be envied. 

Boyhood Spent in France and Italy 

At the ripe age of four he was studying 
Latin and Greek, but to his father’s di 
appointment he exhi i 
for learning. His boybood was a 
in France and Italy, and he quickly mastered 
the tongues of these two countries. He went 
to many schools and for a long time had a 
private tutor, but he taught himself practically 
all he learnt. His saving grace always was 
his eptitude for foreign Ianguages, which he 
‘waa never tired of studying. 

‘The last of hia wild oats were sown at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He was peculiarly unfitted 
for college life; the tedious lectures bored 
him, 











the restrictions annoyed him, and so 
te did he become finally that he delib- 
erately disgraced himself and left the University 
“‘unwept and unsung.’ Except for the fact 
that he had taught himself Arabic and had 
become very joiont in the art of fencing, 
his residence at Oxford was sheer waste of time 
and money, which could have been better 
expended in another direction. 
jchard Burton now took stock of himself. 
‘He was entering manhood ; he had to choose 
®@ career. Conscious of a burning desire to 
travel, particularly in the East, he obtained 
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tnciuded tm she Groves see der. 


® commission in the Army, and in June, 1842, 
he eet nail for India. Who will deny, in the light 
of later events, that this was a dovisive step 
in the history of exploration ? Honceforth the 
Orient -was to be his home, and the Mother- 
land merely a place in which to spend a 
snatched vacation. 

Had Burton decided on a business career 
in England the commercial life of the 
country might have been enriched, but the 
world ‘would have been denied acquaintance 
with one of the most remarkable person: 
alities who have ever added lustre to the fair 
name of Britain. His genius for exploration, 
his uncanny insight into the Eastern mind, 
his wonderful grasp of Eastern problems— 
all these gifta would have been wasted. 

In India, Burton's Luowledge of languages 

in ia, Burton’s know! of 
marked him out for special "work, apd ‘he 
was appointed to an important post in the 

f jurvey. The novelty of regimental life 
soon passed; his adventurous spirit called 
for something more than routine work. At 
the first hint of trouble with any of the Hindu 
tribes, Burton immediately volunteered for 
active service. Of actual fighting, however, 
he sow very little, for the little wars that 
broke out spasmodically were usually of short 
duration. 

All the time that he waa in India Burton 
studied hard, not only the various native 
dislects, but the religions and customs aleo. At 
Bombay he sat for many examinations and 
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alwayk passed with honours. Every oppor- 
tunity for travelling thut came hin Way was 
wnized, and he wrote numerous books 
impressions of the countrics through 
bad posed nnd of the peoples he 
Thence books wore written 
mederetartic 





























Hed to this 





bled him. and that was hin 
oxevercly from some form of 
Burton ally compelled to 
nd for hin future 
prepared, and he 
ough to rogain hin full 
i out on hin great 
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xt rongth 


Mrimage te 
Hin conduct on bia return from the H. 
« throws an inte ing sidelight on hik 












He wax the mu f the hi in 
honours .were awaiting him. and 
ches to xo home he was assured of « 





Joux welcome. Instead. be clected to, 
return to his regiment. Al through his life 
there Wana total absence of aelf- glorification and 














ef the wish for ostentition of any doswription. 
Desire for an Adventurous Life 
Once again in Tadin. Burton found the 





Placigity of resimental life more intolerable 
then i i 


Ser. Tix experionces in Arabia. had 
Hited hit appetite for dungerous mlyeu- 
wo it wae tet long before be was looking: 
























round fer fresh fields to conquer. Wt wax 
then that yen were turned towards the 
practionlly unksiow of Nomuali. in Kant 
Africa. Hight olf the beaten track and shrouded 
in mystery. it offered: grent pose bititi hin 
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Burton detern 
town of Harar, where no 
ever net foot. 

Harar he had to pane through 150 
es OF xtramte nnd 

by blowdthinsty sauvascen 
separable fron 



















chi 
yet this acted ax an incentive rather 
than a “deterre If there wax a limit to 
the faith of his friends, there wax no limit to 








th he had in himself. Reckless courage. 
8 aul ifference to danger. and a large 
amount of nel{-contidence—theec were the 
attributes that Burton took with him on his 
journey through Somaliland. 

We applaud an actor who “‘}ives ” a part 
for a few hours each day and gets well re- 
- 
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munerated for it. What then must we aay 
of Burton, who disguised himself as an Arab 
merchant, and for 24 hours every day, for 
weeks on end. so faithfully portrayed’ the 
character he had assumed thet he never once 
allowed bix real identity to be suspected % 
It wan a masterpiece of imperonation. 

Apart from the treachery and hostility of 
the inhabitants, all the hardships common to 
African explorer: were encountered. Loss of 
transport, shortage of food, the terrors of 
thiret, the difficulty of marching over -the 
rough roads, the “deadly climate—Burton. 
suficred fromthem all. During the day he was 
attacked by lions; at night he was constantly 
disturbed by huge stinging ants. 

Stugie-stick Bout with Savage 

His methods of dealing with recalcitrant 
xavagex were strongly reminiscent of those 
adopted by Bruce in Abyssinia. When danger 
threatened he would draw his revolver and 
demonstrate his ability as a marksman by 
bringing down « distant vulture on the wing. 
This invariably brought the natives to their 
hennes. On one occasion he called forward 
a huge native, handed him a stick, armed himself 
similarly, and then invited the barly fellow to 
tuat him as hard as he liked. The native did 
hin boat, but Burton cleverly warded off the 
blows intended for hia person. When the 
bout had gone on long enough he dashed in 
to the attack, landed one sharp thrast, and 
kent hin opponent scurrying back into the 
int of the delighted onlookers. 
urton also Kpoke with amuxement of the 
terror inspired amongst thin primitive people 
by hin stenm-kettle, which was taken as some 
diabolical instrument of destruction. 

At one plase, after firing a antute with his 

r. the inhabitants smothered him with 

“x from a tree, bathed his head with holy 

water, and crowned him king of their country ! 
A, Desperate Subterfuge 

A few miles outside Harar, Burton was 
stopped and accused of being a spy. Unable 
to nutinfy his interrogators. he wrote a letter, 
purporting to have been penned by a Britiah 

t. and boldly demanded to be taken into 
presence of the great Amir. It waa a 
desperate measure to meet a dezporate situa- 
tion, and it succeeded beyond his wildest 
anticipations. A graphic account of his meeting 
with this autocratic personage ie given in the 
standard work on his career, ‘The Life of 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton,” by his wife. 

a large hall Lctween two long rows 
Ther were large, half-naked 
tatuce, with fierce, movable 
huge epcar with « head the 
I sauntered down them coolly with 
Thad a six-shooter concesled in my waiut 
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(RIGHARD BURTON __| sie 
Belt, and determined at the finwt whow of excitement 


torus up ie the Amir and put {t ta bie bead, if it were 
necessary, o aave my own Ife, 


Happily no such drastic action was called 
for. ‘Khe Amir, to outward appearances at 
least, wan friendly, and Burton was able to 
spend ton days in Harar unmolested. He 
had achieved hin goal, but the perils of the 
return journcy to Herbera had atill to be 
tnced. ‘hoy proved to be more terrible even 
than he had reason to anticipate. His great 
physical strength and his tremendous powers 
Of endurance wore tested to 
broaking point. 
hours be and his party were 
without water, and they were 
saved from certain death—an 
end of Jong-drawn-ont agon: 
only by the providential dis- 
covery @ xpring through 
watching the descent of a flight 
of birds. 

The lint morel of food was 
shared amongat them when they 
were still Kome miles outside 
Berbera, and whon they finally 
reached "the coast they were Bo 
exhausted that they ‘mtiy 
over rather than Walked the 
lust, few vurda to sufoty. 

Burton had proved that the 
difficulties of travelling through 
Somaliland) were not insuper- 
able, and he was soon plunn! 
an expedition on « much larger 
weale. ‘Lhin time, however, be 
waa not destined to get beyond 
Berbera. Burton, Speke, and 
two others had gone ashore, and 
were cheamped for the night 
were attacked by a 

































rile, three hundred 
ntrong. ‘The heroic little party 
put up a determined resistance. but when at 
length they had succeoded beat off 





their amuilants. one of the lighmen had 
been killed and both Burton and Speke were 
acriously wounded, The former had a miraculous 
excupe from death, ay both his jaws wore pierced 
by a javelin. Burton was forced to give up 
all idew of further exploration for a time, and 
returned to England to recuperate. 
Service in the Crimean War 

Ho waa not to remain inactive for long. 
War had broken out in the Crimes, 1 
although his services were several times 
declined, he was eventually permitted to 
join General Beateon’s force. The war was 
@ bitter experience. Put in charge of an un- 
disciplined irregular foree, he displayed great 
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Greatest Journey of Al 


organizing ability and_raised it to = pitch of 
splendid efficiency. Yet, through constant 
jealousy in the command, his services were 
scarcely utilized. 

‘Hostilities at sn end, Burton laid before 
the Royal Geographical Society « plan for 
exploring the lakes of Equatorial Africa. He 
was anxious also to discover the sources of 
the great River Nile. ‘The Society agreed to his 
proposal and made @ grant of £1,000 towards 
the cost. In 1856 Burton, again accompanied 
by Speke, set out on the greatest of all his 

adventurous journeys. 

The organization of an ex- 
pedition through the African 
jungle necessitated careful pre- 
Pparation and the expenditure 
of much thought, and it was 
not until Juno of the following 
year that Burton and his 
gallant little company were 
able to Jouve Zanzibar. As far 
as possible they had left nothing 
to chance, but none knew better 
than their leader that terrible 
dangers would have to be faced 
and~ overcome before they 
reached their objective, and 
that perilous situations ‘would 
arise. against which it was im- 
pousiblo to provide. 


‘The initial stages of the 
journey were covered at the 
rate of seven miles o day. Tn 


an age of rapid transit this 
does not give the impression of 
quick progress, but when it is 
remombered that at times they 
had to hack their way through 
thick undergrowth, that they 
re constantly fighting disease 


Ny exposed to the 
treachery of the native triber, itis easier to 
wpprecinte why Burton considered they were 
muking good head: Many a march had 
to be undertaken without « meal, owing to 
their provisions running short. 

After suffering innumerable hardships for 
eight long months, they suddenly came upon 
an inland sea of immense proportions. It 
was Lake Tanganyika. How Burton’s heart 
must have rejoiced at the sight of that great 
sheet of water shimmering in the sun’s rays 
at the foot of the hill on which he was standing t 
How cagerly he ran down to its banks, and 
began explori its vast const-line!’ For 
several weeks the work of exploration went 
on and discoveries of t scientific importance 
were mede. Burton at first belioved that in 
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Rivalry of Burton and Speke 


Lake wyike he had found the real source 
bf the Nile. Speke, with his leader lying on = 
sick-bed, went off ‘alone and discovered the 
great Victoria Nyanzs, which he aleo believed 
to be the Nile’s source. 

Some of Burton’s oritics—like most great 
men, he was not free from enemies—have 
thought fit to accuse him of being jealous of 
hia colleague's success, There are no grounds 
for believing that they were right and that 
those who knew him best were 
wrong. Whatever his faults, 
jealousy was not one of them. 

jevertheless, © great rivalry 
aprung up between the two 

jorers, and their friendship, 
if not their mutual admiration, 
dissolved before they returned 
to England 

Burton's illness in Africa was 
a calamity, and a second severe 
attack of fever, which delayed 
him at Aden on the journe, 
home, was no lees unfortunate. 
Speke yeuched London some 
time in advance of bis col- 

ague and unwittingly, we 
may believe, gained it for 
much of the worl: that Burton 
had accomplished. Three years 
of travelling in an, unbealth: 
climate had played. havoc wi 
Burton’s constitution, and it 
was sa a sick man that he re- 
turned to England. 

It was at this critical stage 
of his career that he gained 











great socession of — stren; 
in his 4 with Taal 
Arundel. ‘The story of their 


first meeting, which took place 
before his expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa, and of the great 
Jove and foyalty they. subse- 
quently displayed for one an- 
other, forms one of the ro- 
mantic pages in history. Isabel 
wes @ schoolgirl at Boulogne 
when Burton firet met her. "gist 
With both of them it was a case 
of love at first sight, and although « stern 
parent in Isabel’s mother stood rigidly between 
them, they contrived to meet several times 
‘before he went on his travels. < x 
Subjected to the great test of time their 
Jove stood this—and more. Many anxious 
years passed before they were destined again 
to set eyea un one another, years during which, 
through force of circumstances, they wero 
able to correspond but infrequently. Yet, 
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when Burton came back from Africa, little 
more than s skeleton, and suffering from 
partial blindness and ‘paralysis, Isabel dis- 
cussed as eagerly as ever the question of 
marriage. There was a difference of eleven 
years in their ages, they had opposing religions 
convictions, their’ marriage Waa strenuously 
objected to by the Arundell family, but in 
spite of all these difficulties their wedding 
took place in January, 1861. 

‘The reat of Burton’s life was 
spent in the Consular Service. 

in first post was at Fernando 
Po, in West Africa. Owing to 
the unhealthy climate he was 
forced to leave his wife in Eng- 
land, and he was delighted 
when he was transferred to 
Santos, in Brazil, where she 
could bo with him. Thence- 
forth she devoted her life to 
his well-being. 

When, through tho intriguing 
of some of his cnomios, Burton 
was recalled from the’ Consul- 
ship at Damascus, to which 
he had been sent in 1869, it 
was his wife who fought des- 
perately at tho Forcign Office 
to remove the stain on his 
honour, and who finally per- 
suaded ‘the officials to undo the 
sReet wrong they had done. 

© last post he held was 
that of Consul at ‘Trieste. He 
sulwequently made several cx- 
poditions, cach being followed 
by a book. He wrote over 
eighty books and olvo composed 
& ‘poem called “* The Kasidah,” 
which is scarcely lcas beautiful 
than the famous Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayyém, besides trans- 
lating “The Arabian Nights.” 

In 1886 ho received the much 
belated honour of a knighthood, 
and four years Inter—on the 
20th October, 1890—he died at 
Tricste, still engaged in faithful 
service for hix country. 

Even to this day Burton’s work hes not 
received its Que measure of praise, but he will 
always be judged by what he performed and 
not by what others said of him. 

[See Gir Richard Burton's own books, especially 
+ Bilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca * (1856—6), 
“Fim Footsteps 3m Eant Afcion”” (1650), amd" The 
Take ‘of Central Africa” (1866); lao ~The 
iite of Capt. Sir Hichard F. urton,” by Lagy Burton, 
and “The Heal Sir Richard Burton,” by Walter Puclps 
Dodge (1807). 
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hat he was in danger of losin: i rectived no reply to hia inquiries for permieaio 
je a doctor, took French teaw ioe ie souRnt. "For this he war punisuad uy being ordered Co leave at 
at = th ne almost unendurable hardship aad possibly death from privadon: 
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BUSINESS MA 


The Scots Youth whose 
Will to Succeed Won 


N the old days of warring 
clunx in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the Geunts of Strath- 
eel to battle 







of = Craigelia- 


and when the clansmen 


chie. 
faced the, foe their battle-cry 


was‘ Stand 
ellachie. 

Tt wax at another Craig 
ellachic. in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountaing of Canada. 
that “a distinguished descen- 
dunt of the Grants, in 1885 


fast, Craig. 









drove the last 





spike which completed the construct of the 
first transcontinental railway in Ca: The 
event was one of the most importa n the 


history of the great Dominion, for it welded 
indissulubly into one mighty nation a number 
of provinces and districts stretching for 3.700 
miles across a vast continent. 

‘The man was Donald Alexander Smith. the 

andyon of one of the Scottish Grants. Better 

nown as Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
this great Empire-builder of the Victorian era. 
and one of the founders of the Dominion of 
Canada, most worthily adhered throughout hix 
life to his ancestral motto, “ Stand fast.” 
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Tact, Discretion, and 
Him a Golden Victory 


On many occasions appar. 
ently overwheluing ‘difficulties 
and discouragements had. 
shattered themnc! 

hie invincible patience and 
courage. And from nono of 
hie hereulean enterprises did 
he emerge: so triumphanth 
ie fromthe mupendaut tank 
of building 2 i 

the Canadii 

whowe comp! 
ized by the 
that spike 
of the Canadian Craigetlac 

Such wax the crowning triumph in the life 
of one who. forty-seven years previously, had 
arrived is) Canada a poor but well-educated 
Scots lad. and who started his career in that 
country ax « clerk-apprentice to the Hudson's. 
Bay Company at a salary of £20 a year and hin 
food. When he died, his estate was valued at 
over £4,500,000. 

‘The romance of Lord Strathcona's life Lies in 
the fact that it covers the whole period of the 
romantic and extraordinary development of 
Canada from an almost trackless wilderness to 
mighty and prosperous Dominion within the 
British Commonwealth of nations. When 
6 
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Donsld Smith wont to Canada in 1896 in « smell 
sailing , the voyage occupi forty-four 
days. Befbre the ond of his life he frequontly 
made the same journey in a week in a liner owned 
by the company of which he waa a director. 

‘In the fourth decade of the nineteenth century 
more than half of Canada was a game sanctuary 
of the Hudson's Boy Company, owned and 
ruled by that ancient corporation of Gentlemen 
Adventurers solely in the intoreste of the fur 
trade. Even whi Monald Smith had been 
over thirty yours in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and while on the site of Winnipeg, 
in What in now Manitehe, he refors in his corre- 
apondane te a projected visit to Ottawa aa 
oaving here for Cannda.” 

Infancy of the Dominion 

The Dominion of Canada was created as an 
ideu in 1867, twenty-nine years after Donald 
Smith had arrived in that country, but in 
reality ita western boundary ended st Ontariv. 





All manicly Rupert's Land and the 
North-Woxt ‘Territory, wax the ancestral estate 
of Hudson'x Bay Company. So  woll 


oatublished was the proprietorship that the 
Government of Cunuda. in 1868, nent 2 deputa- 
tion to England to trout for the purchase of 





















hird of the area of Canada from tho 
rnora of the Company: 
transfer wax completed. through the 
kod offices of the Britinh Government, on 
tormn which ended the iw wopoly of the Com- 
Pany while still porminting it to retain von- 
nidermble hand from which, as the country wae 
Opancd up to rettlement. it stood to gain ite 
Principal revenues, rather than from the age- 
long trade in furs, 


could be written to show bow primitive 
am Caumulinn life, and how unpcopled that vast 

ald Smith firstset foot 
hed by the changes 
ng life munt Kuflice for the purpose. 
‘Tradition of the Family 
ent to Canada well-equipped. 

1¢ ter, 

in hie mother's family 













He had 

‘There was a tradition 
that one of bis hardy 
ish Ancestors had learnt to write by tracing 
hia letters with a stick in the ashes that fell 
from the peat fire in hi r's cottage on the 
hillside. “But in Donald Smith's boyhood there 
was a good achool in Forrve, where he was born 
in 1820, and he left it well grounded in Latin 
and mathematica te enter at once a lawyer's 
office in the same town. 

In after life, Lord Strathcona often said that 
the reason why poor Scots boys so frequently 
rise to distinction in all paris of the world 
is the native love for learning in even the 
humbleat. and the excellence of the ofd-time 
Scottish schoolmasters. 
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Banished to Labrador 


Donald Smith’s first job_in Cansda was 
gounting ret skins. The Governor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company at that time was an 
autocrat who studiously kept his subordinates 
in their place. On one occasion Donald Smith, 
after getting no reply to his letters asking tor 
permission to see a doctor, as be feared he was 
threatened with blindness, left his post for this 
purpose without permission. As a punishment 


he was banished to Labrador, and ordered to 
make the journey thither in the dead of winter, 
and to start within thirty minutes. 


For an instant the young man hesitated, 
bitter words came to his tongue, and the temp- 
tation to throw up his job suggested iteelf. 
Then came to mind the Old battle-cry of the 
clan, “‘ Stand fast 1d Donald Smith con- 
trolied himself, and within the allotted half. 
hour had started on the terrible journey, which 
took months to complete on snowshoos. 
Reduced to Eating Moss 

One of his Indian companions dicd on the 
read from hardship, and Donald and the other 
Indian were reduced to cating moss. The 
Scotaman won through, and lived to be the 
successor of the autocratic governor who had 
so sorely tried his patience and endurance. 

No one could possibly have imagined that 
thix young Scotsman, who was destined to 
remain for twenty years in the desolate isolation. 
of Labrador, had any chance, under such con- 
ditions, of ever riuing to the eminence he ufter- 
wards attained. ‘There was a postal service 
only twice n year. Such a position as that of 
factor in the Hudson's Bay service in Labrador 
was considered even by the offivent of the com- 
pany ax little better than banishment for life. 
But Donald Smith possessed quali 
ecnubled him to rise superior to any circum- 
stances, and in course of time he became chief 
trader. Then he married. and before long 
had established a home the like of which for 
comfort and even luxury had never been seen 
in the whole of Labrador. He was the first 
man to establish a farm. a vegetable garden, 
and « flower garden in that country; the first 
man to construct a proper road; and he intro- 
duced the first wheeled cart ever seen there. 

‘The Wouder Farm of Labrador 

He imported from the north of Scotland 
cows, sheep, horses, poultry, and garden and 
farm seeds, fertilized his land with fish, and, 
short as the summer was. grew ecropa and 
flowers which filled the Indians, fishermen, and 
his own colleagues and visitors with astonish- 
ment, Planta which would not mature in the 
open air he grew under glass, Labrador had 
an area nearly five times that of Great Britain, 
and not in all that vast country could there be 
found a farm like that of Donald Smith 
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“Ground Floor” Investment 


Long afterwards Lord Strathcona used to 
the 
on 


say that he bad never felt lonely duri 
whole of his long service in Labrador. 
the wild flowers of the country provided him 
with an interesting study. 
chief interest was bis work in the fur trade, 
and he made his post profitable beyond ali 
Precedent, owing to his good management and 

extraordinary enterprise in developing new 
sources of revenue. 

‘When Donald Smith started work in Canada 
at £20 o year, he adhered strictly to a standard 
he had set himself, namely to 
save at lesst half his income. 
‘As he rose in the service he 
continued to practise thrift 
on a larger scale. Factors 
in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany then received a definite 
share of the profits, and evon 


‘tefore he begun to figure 
in iblic affairs Donald 
Smith had saved ‘several 


thousands of pounds. He 
inveuted the money in some 
‘of the prominent commercial 
enterprises which began to 
be formed as Canada started 
to rise to a ition of im- 
portance in the world. 

As the Americans say, the 
thrifty factor got into’ these 
profitable enterprises “ on the 
ground fvor.”” “Such was the 
reputation which even at 
that time he had gained 
for commercial shrewdness, 
that other factors entrusted 
him with their savings for 
investment according to his 
own judgment. Thus his 
influence in financial circles 
eoon grew to importance. 

‘The turning-point in Don- 
ald Smith's life occurred when 
his services were transferred 
from Labrador to Montreal. 
From comparative isolation he paper sioe 
now found himeelfin the centre 
of all the commercial activities of Canada, just 
at the moment when the country was entering 
upon a new era of expansion, Here he had 
already become associated in financial matters 
with his cousin, George Stephen (afterwards 
Lord Mount Stephen), at that time s successful 
business man in Montreal. os oe the firat 

delightful story is told about the 
mae ‘of these two men. Fresh from 
Lebrador, and carrying a new carpet bag of = 
pattern and colouring like a futurist painting, 
rer 


Sie George Simpson, 
tours of inapection.. 
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But naturally his 
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Donald Smith entered his consin’s office, while 
his wife and child, their arms full of brown 
paper parcels, stood outaide in the read. ‘The 
successful city man was none too pleased to be 
80 unexpectedly confronted by his relation in 
such an unorthodox manner, especially in his 
plece of businees. Smith, himeelf, could not 
understand why his cousin seemed so uneasy 
about his presence in the office. 

However, the acquaintance thus formed was 
soon improved upon, and these two cousins 
afterwards found fame and fortune together, 


“KING OF THE FUR TRADE" 


Fie 





yhe wes known as the “ King 
Team he who sent Donald Stith to Lebrader 
‘The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount 2oyal 





as associates and co-partners in some of the 
most daring and successful enterprises ever 
conceived in Canada, particularly in the building 


of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway. 
When Donald Smith took charge of the 
Montreal office of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
it was at a time of crisis in the history of the 
venerable institution, and also of Cai iteelf. 
Following the purchase of the territory of the 
Company by the Dominion, difficulties arose 
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‘when the Government sought to extend their 
jurisdiction westward into the prairies. “There 
accurred in Manitoba the revolt of the French 
and half-breed inhabitants, known in Canadian 
intory an the Ric! Rebellion, ‘Pho seriousness 
of such a situation may be realized when it ix 
maid that the moans of transportation were then 
wo primitive that an armed fore 
transported to the socne of the re 
a shorter period than ten m 

Donald Smith wax now 
Auentinl man in 
Buy service. and the Governme 
ert him to th 
and pacify the 

End of the Rebellion 

Jargely owing to hin offerte in shrewdly 

dividing ‘these lawless clements, even when h 
n the rebel forttens, and by 

Ke the extroniste, what was practic 
bloadlowe revelit intel 
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more, 





It repromented 
of the atuest import 
xruphical point of 

polition | sense 

Pacific Railway saved Canada for the Empire. 
No estimate of the charactor of Donald 
Smith and his amocintes in thet daring and 
gigantic enterprise. that regards them only as 
#reat mon of business and overlooks the political 
importance of their life-work, can be either 
fomplete or just. | ‘Their names are worthy of 
boing included ‘among the atest empire 
builders of the past. = si 
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[Bietptag Brttata to Understand | 


It may come as a surprise to many readers 
to be told that there was at the period referred 
to # very real danger that the United States 
would annex not only the western prairie 
country and British Columbia, but even the 
whole of what ie now the Dominion of Canada. 

In the first place, there was not that fullness 
of «ympathy and understanding of Canada on. 
the part of the Motherland which the man who 
afterwards became Lord Strathcona did so 
h to promote during the later years of his 

Then there was a strong feeling of enmity 
1 the United Statex against England arising 

tof the Alabama epinode and other incidents 
of the American Civil War. Even after British 
slumbia joined the Canadian Confederation, 
re Was A Very strong sepuratist movement 
2 that pro owing to the fact that the 
promised railway to link them with the Atlantic 
had vot materialized. 

American Eyes ov Canada 

‘The Anicrican Prosn in the eighteon-sixties 
contained many articles in whioh the annexation 
of Canada was openly advocated.  Britishers 
to-day refer often to our great ideal : One FI 
and On: Empire. So did the Americans of that 
period, It wac aaid hy thom that the time had 
come for the consolidation of all the peoples on. 

he American continent, from the Polar Seas 
1 the Gulf of Mexico, under one Flag and. 
Government—that of the United States. 

Sir John Macdonald, the great Prime Minister 
of Canada, once wrote that he was convinced 
beyond any doubt that the United States 
Government was at that time resolved to do 
all it could. short of going to war, to obtain. 








































Pomeation of Weatern Canada, 

Ht was quite natural that envious eyes should 
be cast on that great and fertile territory by 
those in the victorious Union who considered 
that 


the war between the North and the 
Jand had sided in certain ways that 
ative of very great bitterness with 






‘6 Inhospitable Seaboard 
and uninhabited condition of 
the Canadian West at that time is almost 
unrealiznble by us to-day. Apart from 
3 there were only ‘a few thousand 

in the Canadian ‘North-West. 
Neither Canada nor Englund could then have 
defended that countrr by force of arms. Tt 
was practically impossible for troops to reach 
the Western plains in the winter time from the 
Atlantic. except through the United States. 
‘The only methods of transportation were 
sleighs in the winter and canoes in the summer. 
During the Riel Rebellion. the probability of 
the rebel half-breeds receiving military support 
from the Fenians in the United States was a 
eret 








Peaceful Invesion of Ganada 


CARRYING THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY ACROSS THE ROCKIES 
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sand enterprise of Lord Strathcona that Canada chieft owed the first joining of the Atlantic and 
‘The couquast of the Rocky Mountains of the Cas direst 


‘West preeant 


Appeared insurmountable, but winch the stern determination and grest genius of the Dominion 


very real danger for a while, and even in 186 
a Committee of tho United ‘States Senate Jeft 
it on record that the annexation of Western 
Canada was “* but a question of time.” 

‘Now that the friendship between the great 
American nation and the British Empire is so 
firmly established, cemented on it has been by 
the blood of both peoples in tho World War, 
these references to a period long past can be 
made dispassionately, and, indeed, the events 
in question are now regarded only with curiosity. 

“Am Unbroken Series of Colonics” 

They are mentioned here merely to throw 
into bolder relief the great servicea to the 
British Empire of Lord Strathcona and his 
friends, whose indomitable pluck and persever- 
ance in building the first transcontinental rai 
way realized the vision of the Scottish pioncers 
of the Red River and of some of the greatest 
English and Canadian statesmen—namely “an 
unbroken series of colonies, a grand confederi 
tion of loyal and flourishing provinces 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific Ovean. 

Curiously enough, when Donald Smith and 
George Stephen bought the half-built derelict 
and red-with-rust St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 
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and completed it, about 1878, there followed 
a veritable “invasion of Canada from the 
Cnited States, but it was o peaceful invasion of 
farmers, hungry to take up cheap Jand in the 
Sertile prairies of Manitoba. 

That movement northwards haw continued 
to thix day, and the hundreds of thousands of 
American farmers who have entered Western 
Cunada have always been prominently associated 
with ite development, and by their enterprise 
have helped very materially to make tho prairies 
one of the largest and most uctive 
granaries of the British Tale: 

Completion of the “All Red Route” 

In still more recent times Lord Strathcona 
and the great railway company which he, more 
than any man, helped to build, figured in the 
realization af another of the grantest dreams 
of empire. In 1891, the famous “- Empress”? 
line of steamships, comprising the finest liners 
on the Pacific, was inaugurated in connexion 
ith the transcontinental railway route. When, 
in 1903, the same company acquired a fleet of 
steamships on the Atlantic service, the “ All 
Red Route " westward between the Motherland 
and the Orient became « splendid and successful 
reality. 
the Gr 
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STRATHCONA 


When he was eighty-six the “Grand Old 
Man” of Canada, as Lord Strathcona was 
called, speaking of his connexion with Canadian 
railways and steamships, said thet in looking 
back it scemed to him only a fow years since he 
had heard on every hand the gloomicst 
Shader tl dinanice when ho wen cogsged tn 
building the first railway across Canada. 

‘He could afford to smilo at the recollection 
of such prophets of woe, whose very names arc 
already forgotton. He, too, would prophesy, 
in his ‘turn. But how different waa the vision 
of this Greatheart from that of the prophets of 
the ‘seventies! A few yoars moro, said Lord 
Strathcone, and he hoped to sce steamers 
oroming from Great. Britain to Canada in three 


DRIVING IN THE LAST SPIKE 








‘Te Donald Smlth fell the honour of driving in the Jast spi 
imade of gold, which ‘signalled the compretion of the firs 
frenatontinental © 





and a half or four days, and 
Engtand tranaported tothe Pacific in eight days 
altogether. 5 

Lord Strathcona 
dream of his old age realized, but there is little 
doubt that it will be realized, and, perhaps, 
before long. 

‘The crowning romance of Lord Strathcona’s 
life was undoubtedly his wonderful career as 
High Commissioner for Canada in London. He 
was seventy-six years of age when he entered 
upon the dutica of that exalted position, and 
yet he continued in office for another eighteen 
years, winning for himself and Cansda such 
Xenown as would have assured his place in 
history even had these eighteen years covered 
the whole of his public career. 

His venerable figure, his strong personality, 
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did not live to sce this 
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and the amazing vigour of his speeches in public 
impressed to an astonishing degree all who 
saw and heard him. He waa as the 
very incarnation of the spirit of Ata 
bound he became one of the best-known and 
most popular figures in the public life of 
London. He did everything on a grand scale. 
Strathcona’s Regiment of Horse 

When the South African War broke out in 
1899 he raised the famous mounted regiment, 
afterwards known as Strathcoua’s Horse, and 
asked the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
in Canada to draw on his account to the extent 
of £150,000 for the of equipping this 
unique contribution to the Imperi forces. 
He was greatly embarrassed when his namo 
appeared as the donor, as he had wished his 
connexion with the matter kept seoret, and the 
mounted regiment to go forward as a gift from 
Canada and not from himself. 

‘This wae no affectation, whetever cynics 
might think. Asa matter of fact, Lord Strath- 
cona was always a most secretive man. He 
was known to remark to his closest assooi- 
ates, “ Nothing is seoret when more than one 
knows it.”” 

He waa a man of boundless gencrosity, and 
many of his benefactions were never, made 
public. He had a great sympathy for human 
fuffering, os wes shown by his many princely 
gifts to hospitals, and he led the medical 
Profemion se the most blessed of all. The 

yal Victoria Hospital in Montreal, which he 
and Lord Mount Stephen built and endowed 
at @ cont of nearly £400,000. "s only one of the 
many institutions of the kind which he enriched. 

Although Lord Strathcona spent so many 
years in the wilds of Labrador, there was 
nothing of the rough backwoodsman about hia 
personality or manners. He was a courtly, 
polished man. Even in Labrador his courtesy 
to everyone with whom he came in contact 
was as pronounced as his thrift. 

Ability as = Letter Writer 

No one could write a better letter of busi- 
ness, congratulation, or condolence. He was a 
master in the art of composition. Punctilioua 
in official and social life, Lord Strathcona 
delighted in hospitality. No host ever suc- 
ceeded better in giving his numerous guests 
the impression that he was mainly concerned 
about their nai comfort, and his thought- 
fulneas and activity in promoting the beppiness 
of every visitor who came under his roof was 
extraordinary. During his long term of office 
ss High Commissioner, the community of 
interest between the Motherland and Canada 
increased enormously under his gui 5 

‘One of the remarkable traits of his character 
was that he appeared unconscious of the 
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PIONEER AND PRINCE OF CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVES 





t that has 


‘The extraordinary develo, 
ide by 


in this plcture. Tt abows. 
mousters. 


customary limitations of old age. He purchased 
a it SPO1 estate at Glencoe when he was 
eighty-five, and lived to see many of the trees 
he pianted there grow to a cons‘derable size. 
When he was over ninety the light in his office 
in Viotoria Street, London, was aften burning at 
10 o'clock at night, and he was atill at his desk. 
Sometimes, when’ he was about eighty-five, 
Lady Strathcona would call at the office late 
in evening, because her husband had 
evidently forgotten all about his dinner ! 
Man of Abstemious. Habits 

‘He was a most abstemious man. Not only 
waa he a non-smoker, but he was also a moderate 
eater, and in his old age his custom was to eat 
«# light breakfast, and then work all day without 
anything to eat until dinner at seven, or eight, 
or even ten o'clock. 

One peculierity of his habit of remaining late 








at the office should be mentioned. If Lady 
Strathoona waa out of town the High Com- 
missioner would invariably write to her late 


‘every night, and he would never allow anyone 
else to post that letter, always going out to do 
80 himself. 

He had extraordinary good heslth, and even 
when nearly ninety went out in kinds of 
weather. Onoo, on a bitterly cold day, he stood 
for an hour and a half on Victoria Station, on 
the occasion of » royal departure, wearing only 
his uniform. His friends felt concerned, as 
many a younger man had contracted pnoumonia 
through fer lesa exposure, yet Lord Strathcona 
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turned up at the office next morning as well 
and as energetic as ever. 

In his old age, Lord Strathcona suffered 
somewhat from deafness, due to having stood 
too near mall cannon when it was fire! from 
his yacht off Oban. But he said himecl! that 
he had noticed no appreciable weakening of hix 
physical powers until ho met with a carriage 
accident in British Columbia when he was 
eighty-cight years of age. To the very last 
month of his life he remained in harness. 
Lord Strathcona could not bear to waste any 
of his time. 

In the carly autumn of 1913 he bad paid 
what proved to be his last visit to his Glenooe 
seat, returning to London accompanied by 
Lady Strathcona. At that time there was no 
indication that before long he was to suffer the 
greatest bereavement of his life in the death of 
is most devoted wife. 

Severance of a Loving Union 
ee Early in, November Lady ‘Strathoona oon- 
what at first seemed a common cold, 
which, however, developed into influenza and 
im, and after an illness lasting only five 
Says she died, thus ending = marital partnership 
that bad been entered into more than sixty 
ra before. 

‘Lord Strathcona died on the 21st January, 
1914, and was buried beside his wife in High- 
gate Cemetery, London. 

“The Life of Lord Gtrathoona and Mount 
Royal." by Beckles Willson (1915)-1 
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POETS _ 


TWO Great POETS 


Goethe and Schiller, the National Pocts of Germany. 
and whose Praises are Sung in every 





T[DHE Germany in which Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe grew up was 1 totally different 
land from the Germany of to-day. No political 
unity existed; no patriotism Wan possible. 
Even loral patriotism and local fecling were of 
the most shadowy and tepid da. The 
character of the Germans,” as Levsing wrote, 
‘was to have no ,.yy 
character.” They prided 
themselves on no 
national institutions, or 
literature, or traditions. 

In August, 1749, 
Goethe first saw the 
light: in the old imperial 
city of Frankfort. In 
that same August Dr. 
Jobnaon was toiling 
away at his dictionary. 
Gibbon was 2 school- 
boy at Westminster. 
Mirabeau and Marat 
were nursery ty 
rants, Louis XV seemed 
likely to remain for ever 
on the French throne— 
things seemed fixed as 
they were. 

Goethe's parents were 
substantial middle-clars 
folk. His father, who 
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the city into a 
n back «trects and narrow. crooked 
vx lingered remnants of old Genvan life, 
altered since Ube fifteenth 6 

When still quite a little boy 
with a company of French play 
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the rte ) the town theatre ‘of Frankfort. 
French art and taste 
had then «pread them. 
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The young Frank~ 
forter cagerly adopted 
these French sdean aH 
hix own, ‘Theatrical am 
hition fred him, and 
namull person of two 

in a green coat with 
gold facings and a littl 
cloth-of-gold_ waixtoont, 
etrutied and recited 
in imitation of the 
highest" tragediann 
Thik carly devotion to 
the French mode proved 


useful to him, for by hin 
early soquaintance with 
the ‘clearcet. language of 
Europe he wrote prone 

anpletely limpid) and 














had been chief magis- In his youth, Friedrich von Schiller wished to become a simplo—u most novel 
trate of Frankfort, was Preacher. If was destined however, that ne should be- phenomenon in Ger- 
8 me Eg unbending : many. 

‘of system, but in his youth he had At the age of sixteen Goothe loft home for 
Visted Uealy and tho undimmed glamour of pzig University. He wax vent thither to 
the southern sky remained before his eyes. study law, for his father would make a great 


His mother was a woman of quite remarkable 
good humour and sensibility, who remained, 
until her death in extreme oid age, the dear 
friond of her eldest child and only son. 

A precocious and extremely intelligent little 
boy, he received no regular schooling. His 
father stimulated the child’s mind without 
inetruoting it, though be received some desul- 
tory lessons in mathematics, music, drawing, 
Latin, and, later, in Hebrew. He mixed with 
every class of society Frankfort had to offer, 
from Jews in their ‘mediaeval ghetto to rich 
bankers who lived like merchant princes. from 
strolling players to pictist and mystical friends 
of his mother. 

The streets and squares of Frankfort pro- 
vided him with a liberal education. The houses 
echoed to the outlandish chatter of travellers 
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jurist of his clever boy, and hoped that, pro- 
ceeding from law to politics, he might one day 
even become burgomaxter of Frankfort. But 
Goethe plainly told his profcreors that letters 
and art, not law, were to he his chosen 
studi 
Soon, however, he turned in disgust from the 
dusty pedantries which passed for literature with 
Professor Gebert, and plunged into all the dis. 
tractions that Leipzig had te offer. All his 
time was not warted, for he fell under the spell 
of Winckelmann, that. great intellectual ad- 
venturer who first discarded the pedantic 
medley of German learning, and went to Italy 
to guze at the cternal outline of the true antique. 
Aided by the writings of Winckelmann and by 
Lessing’s then newly published “* Lacooin,”” 
Goethe dixcarded the artificialities of French 
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classicism and turned hia attention to Rome 
and Greece. 

At Lei he fell in love with Kitty Schon- 
kopf. This fact brings us into collision with 
‘onc of the moxt peculiar phases of Goethe's 
character. Sentimental and romantic love 
affairs seom to have heen essential to his nature. 

"The Loves of a Poet 

Although his woll-boloved constantly changed 
her name und appearance—now she waa dark, 
now fair, now tall, now short—Goethe really 
remained constant to one ideal, a woman who 
existed only in his imagination. AM his loves 
had one coaracteristic in common—they were 
always younger thun he, and intellectually 
greatly his inferior. He simply fastened the 
ideal of his drearoa on to the persons of a suc- 
coxsion of handsome young women, who served 
it axa temporary habitation. 'Che dream could 
follow Goethe Wherever he went and find a 
now home: but whossever harboured this 
phantasy of bix well-beloved, Gocthe treated 

honourable, high-minded, and unselfish 






































We ended by the sudden onset. 
of a viol orrhage. For days he hung 
between life and denth. So noon as he was 
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well enough he returned home again to Frank- 
fort, never to return to Leipzig as a student. 
He found home and Frankfort daD and antagon- 
istic. His father was annoyed at his «mall pro- 
gress in the study of law; the distractions of 
e_were utterly boring after the excitements 
of Leipzig. In poor health, whiling away un- 
happy hours in the fruitless study of alchemy 
and mysticism, he remained at home for the 
greater part of two years. 
Studying for the Law 

1770, saw Goothe arrive at Strasbourg 
University. bent on obtaining his d 

Doctor of Law. Here he stayed for tixteon 
months preparing a dissertation ; sixteen 
months whioh were, perhaps, the most important 
in his life. Herder, Shakespeare, Strasbourg 
Cathedral—these were the three influences 
which #0 profoundly affected him. Goethe soon 
became popular among hie fellow-students, and 
after a short time fell into olose friendship with 
Herder, a man five years hie senior. ‘Through 
his influence Goethe was launched upon that 
unending Provese of solf-culture which made 
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Above all, 
Shakespeare.’ For hours he would wander in 


YOUNG SCHILLER GIVES A PERFORMANCE WITH HIS PUPPETS 


Often whan Schiller was « grown mam, 
would fly baci to the time when, asa child, he acted 
‘cflorts would be wal 
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‘sitting in = pasate ‘Satching the production of one of his own plays, hia 
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Disgusted with Law 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER 


ce 


TWO PTAMOUS MEN OF GERMANY SITTING IN A GARDEN 


Schifter, st 


in Bi, 
work. The wot this drarne Sci 


Gatholicn and’ Protestants of Germany. 
or around the groat Strasbourg Cathedral lost in 


new thoughts, in the new world which Herder 
and Shakespeare had opened before his eyes. 
‘Working for the Love of Work 

The result of all this was the writing 
of “Getz von Berlichingen,” a medisval 
romance of chivalry. Although largely written 
£t Strasbourg, Goethe did not publish “ Gotz” 
until 1773. “Since, with no copyright law to 
protect him, he could never hope to make 
anything out of his works, since he felt but 
very little desire for literary fame or popularity, 
Goethe always remained chary of publishing 
anything. fis pleasure lay not in the work 
but in the working. “Faust,” conceived ss = 
germ at this period, waa not published in its 
entirety until 1832—nearly sixty years later. 

‘With the menuscript of “Gotz” in| his 
pocket Goethe now set out, a fully-fledged 
doctor, from Strasbourg to Wetzlar, the seat 
of all the chief law courts of the empire. He 
wont thither to learn legal procedure before 
practising for himself. Twenty thousand cases 

undecided, of which the courts managed 
to deal with about sixty in 

Goethe turned away 
‘He soon made friends with 
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ast TGetween the 
Tinto three parts. 
on the 28th Auguet, and Goothe formed 
anothor of his romantic attachments. ‘That 
Lotte was already ongagod mattered not to 
him, for he desired no one’s affection 268 his 
exclusive property. Another intimate friend of 
Goethe’s in Wetzlar rejoiced in the peculiar 
name of Jerusalem. This was a handsome blond 
youth afflicted with a chronic melancholy. 
Eventually his melancholy verged on insanity, 
and he shot himself. 
Swept Away by Sentiment 

Out of Lotte, Kestner, Jorusalem, and him: 
self Goethe manufactured his novel “Werther. 
A wave of sentimentsliam just then passed over 
Europe, and Gocthe was caught by the pre- 
veiling mood. Nowadays its pathos roads rather 
mawkiahly, but when it appeared ‘* Werther '? 
raised a storm of sighs and ation. England 
had wept over Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamels,” Franco 
over Rousseau’s " Nouvelle Hélolse ” j'now Ger- 
many indul ina of grief in reading 
many indulged luxury of grie! 

Hitherto, in of great successes with 
his books, © had no settled vocation. 
Self-culture employed his mind, but self-culture 
to whst end? On his return from Wetzlar to 
Frankfort he could not determine whether art 
or the law really called him. 

Circumstances decided where Goethe could 
not make up his mind. One night a stranger 
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knocked ut his father’s hous: and arked for 

Goethe. Would he be pleased te call uy 

the duke of Saxc-W the morning 

Karl August. the scventeen-year-old duke, was 

travelling through Frankfort, and desired, 

Ws. to meet the author of “* Wer 
in an 
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He nine began to study 
there opened a new ern of serious 
Hemant carnest work. Ho even infused a 
Merigumnem: inte the duke. whe put in hand 
conxiderable reforms and improvements. Govt 

red to write Wilhelm Meister” and. 
hile schemes for works on Cesar, 
nd. the Wandering Jew, and Pro- 
thous were xketched out. 





























Viful Litt 1 Hoe which the duke had 
ativen Yer. domehow, nothing: would go 
wededt frexl inspiration. 
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rom Rome he paseed 
found “more Greek than 
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nt that in Maly Goethe gave u 
Lifelong attempts te draw ond paint. in 
‘Rich he had mistaken aspiration for inspira- 





tion. ‘This surrender shows that he realized 
his true vocation as a poct. Returned to 
Weimar once more. he his 


started to 

resolutions into effect. ‘He asked the duke to 

relieve him of all official cares. and settled 
down to literature. 

Shortly after his return he met 4 girl named 
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Christiane Vulpius, who asked him to sign a 
petition in favour of her brother obtaining 
Some post. Her golden-brown curls, laughing 
face, and slight figure gave her “the appear- 
ance of a young Dionysus.” Her beauty struck 
und after # friendship which lasted 
rash became his wife in 1806. 
cars Goothe was further kept 
Karl August's campeigns, in. 
bh he accompanied the duke. He watched 
battles with a detached and impartial air, 
pdlifferent. on the whole, in his attitude 
towards the French Revolution, the first 
aw: of which began in 1783 and lasted for 
dhout Hix years. 
Goethe and Schilier Join Forces 

In 1794 Goethe and Schiller became close 
friends, and joined forces in literature. No 
two natures could be more opposed in many 
ngs. for while Giocethe leaned more and more 

Helienic ideal of harmony and 

yom, Schiller maintained wn active, struggling, 

me medivval state of mind, Goethe was 

a n of reflection ; Schiller a mun of action ; 

yet both were artists convinced that Art was 

ho mere ornument to life, but a mighty force, 
the twin sister of Religion. 

Born in J759 in the duchy of Wirttemberg, 
Johuon Christoph Friedrich von Schillor, an 
army surgeon's non. wished to study theology. 
Hix father wanted him to take up law, but it 
wax no dintanteful to him that he was allowed 
to study medicine and at 21 was appointed an 
army surgeon. Seon Schiller felt the call of 
the ‘pen in hiv blood, and running away from 
Hix teximent he existud for weven years by 
writing plays which brought him a little renown, 
hut not xo nuch money, ‘Lhe duke of Weimar 
then touk an interest in the struggling play- 
wright, and in J789 appointed him professor 
of history at Jena Univerrity. 

‘The Influence of Friendship 

Goethe was forty-five, Schiller ten years his 
junior, when the partnership began, and the 
Younger man excited the clder to’ energetic 

Schiller made his friend finish off 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship.” In 1796 

two fricnds published a joint work, 
enien,”” inspired by Martial’s “Xenia,” ao 
book of Latin cpigrams. Here they pulverized. 
with sarcusm and picrced with irony all the 
pedants und pedaeomnes and hypocrites of 
Germany. A loud outcry immediately arose ; 
bat if ‘good taste can be created’ by the 
castigation of bad taste, the book did good 
service. 

In the next year Schiller settled permanently 
in Weimar, thanks to Karl August’s generosity. 
For five years the two writers lived in the closest 
intimacy, Goethe mainly engaged on “ Faust,” 
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GOETHE EELS A TALE TO HIS ONLY SON 
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Schiller producing » large number of works, 
inaluding “ Wallenstein ” and ‘ Wilhelm Tell.* 
Presentiment of Death 

Early in 1805 Goethe was oppressed by a con- 
stant presentiment that either Schiller or he 
would die before the autumn. Both fell danger- 
ously ill. Schiller recovered temporarily and 
came to visit Goethe in his sick-room. This 








ly. annk rap 
fichillor’s ‘death removed that at 
influence which hed for 
produce. He was 
dinaator « attle 
fought within of Weimar. 
ocaupation wnd pillage of the town by Napole 
soldiers. Goethe's house was not actually 
touched, though he had tw endure the presence 
of drunken troopers billeted upon him, and « 
tipsy field-marahal an well. 
© remainder of CGovthe’s life passed by 
auictly onough. Jn 1808 he wont to sce 
Napolvon at Krfart, and talked with the 
emperor on the nubject of hix works. Napoleon 
icixed “* Worthor "us unnatural, and Gocthe, 
yd wourtior that he wns, accepted it all with 
fmile of agrecmes As_he left the room 
Napoleon turned to hik staff. ‘Phere, now,” 
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Under the radiant biue skies of Italy Goethe's real vocation was re 


was nepication end not inspiration. so resolutely be pat 
“was in Tealy that he wrote = Ipnigenie aul Teura.” 
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paints 
Bown the brash and took ap tn iis stead the Sonto? gree 
‘a work permcnted with te placid tonuty of Steel waglase 


Nay 





he said, “ there’s a man." This from Napoleon 
was praise indeed, and Goethe remained an 
ardent Bona; ever afterwards. . 

Que by one his old friends and companions 
followed Schiller. Frau Goethe, his mother, the 
Duchess of Weimar, Christiane his wife, slipped 
from him and left ‘hima increasingly lonely. 

Night Closes in on Goethe 

He revised and published a complete edition 
of his works, adding the second of 
“ Faust,” an autobiography, and a continua- 
tion of “* Wilhelm Meister,” as well as numerous 
poems and ballads. Finally, Kerl August died. 
‘Nothing now remains,” said Goethe, as he 
felt the night closing in on him, “the night 
in which no man can work.” 

He published the second part of “ Faust” in 
1831, and then ettempted but little more. In 
the following year, at the age of 82, he fell ill, 
and on the 22nd March he died peacefully, sit- 
ting in bis armchair. 

As a poct Goethe takes first rank among all 
Europcans. Shakespeare, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton oan be compared with him, but few 
others. He tried to make povtry true, and by 
that he meant entirely in harmony With life. 
He brought literature into the closest touch 
with life and experience. 
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Gnour 6—sTATESMEN BENJAMIN DiSHAELT 


DISRAELI’S DREAM that CAME TRUE 


The Story of a Novelist Who Became a Statesman, 


His Many Conquests and 


Defeats, and the Great Faith which Enabled Him to Realize His Ambition 


‘HE young man in 

the bottle-green coat 
end white waistcoat was 
having great diffoulty in 
making himself heard in 
the House of Commons. 
Burate of laughter and 
cries of scorn went echo- 
ing up into the roof. 

‘Pho almost _ girlish- 
looking face of the man 
was pale—but not 
through the influence of 
fear. His dark eyen 
flashed with ao latent 
power, and every now 
4nd then he wouid fling 
out a white hand, des- 
perately, appealing for 
The hearing which was 
being denied him. 

Above the tumult rose 
the voice of the young 
man. ‘I am not at all 
surprised, sir, at the re. 
ception which I have 
received.” Here he won 
again interrupted by un- 
restrained Iaughter. “I 
have begun several times. 
many thi \d Lhave 
often succeeded at last.” 

‘The noise grew louder 
—a confused jumble of 
aughter and cries of 
Question!" At last 
the speaker lost his 
patience. Ho drew him- 
nelf up to his full height, 
and angrily his gaze 
swept the benches. “Ay. 
sir,” he shouted in a loud 
voice, * and though I si 
down’ now, the time w 
some when you wild hea 
me!” 

‘It was the end of 
Benjamin Disraeli’ fret 
gpeech in the House, and 
he hed ken words 
which were destined to 
Inst for all time in the 
annals of Parliamentary 
history. His world 
seemed to have fallen 
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about his cars. Whero 
waa tho triumph that 
should have greeted bis 
maiden speech? Where 
was the respect which he 
had hoped’ to kindle in 
the breasts of the mem- 
bers of the Houm: 7 

Perhaps the most en- 
couragement, Disraeli 
received had come fron 
the man who had sat 
on the bench in front of 
him just to the left, This 
member bad repeatedly 
applauded Disraeli 
throughout his speech, 
and had turned round 
and shouted ¢ 
mune. Or, as 
tan, urging: 
ceed! andl not to g 
the battle. 

By a strange irony of 
Fate, Disrachs in a few 
yoars, was to. cause ‘hia 
encourager and Jeador, 
Sir Robert Peel, to lose 
his ‘postion "an ‘Prime 
Minister. 

Benjamin Disraeli's: 
namo wan. fmt tnera, 
duced to the world ana 
hovelit’ ‘Tt wan onthe 
2ist December, 1804, 
that'a. cecum: sali won 
born to Isase Disraeli 
tnd” his wie Marie 
Bavovin who Bved at 
King’s’ Rond (now. 22 
‘Theobald'’s Road), Bed- 
ford Row, London. Ben- 
jumin's» father, who was 
descended from an ariste- 
cratic caste called the 
“ Bephardim,” famour on 
the shores of the Medi- 
tercangua; where they 
dwelt, had « great love of 
hooks. Disraeli once said 
that he had been born 
in « library. It was an 
exceedingly apt phrase, 
for his father was a 
veritable bibliomaniac, 
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and in his library many noted literary friends 
of hin gathered 

Young Benjamin uact to wander reund th 
crowded room and Jew: himself in a world of 
romance dixeovered by him in the leathe 
bound pager. 

At the uge of six Dinracli was sent ty school 
Although it was Kuyyested that tually the 
hoy shoukl study at Eton, his mother w: 

of a Jew at a public school 
Inst days of Be 
therefore sy 
aud 
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rene with hie studies. 

Tn the games that boys 
WIL tienes | dee Disraeli” was 
invarinbly an the side of the 
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od. OM merious exereiam he 
exeetled. ane xcor mute I 
melt an sowed er. aun able 
Teamer nnd er. une pro. 
ficient iy the net of ahootings, 
Befere he was seventeen 
Dirac was urticled te a firm 
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find a vent 
Aw in the case of man, men. this re 
Jeunesse brought Dinracl inte auth 
ved ta John Murray. the publ 
a preface 











and te 
ing on called = Aybner Papifion.” 

with a here outlawed by a government for 
writing iw cert Alt ‘Murray 





ald net publish the xtory. he ge 
ement to its youthful author. 

At the age of 22 Dirac! upe 

world with his wonderful “ Vivian Grey 

recont of a man who had bec 

by hia father of the great hollowness of all 















thinge politienl. In the hero yearning to 
adventure inte the parliamentary world we can 
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DISRAELI‘S BIRTHPLACE 





Deciding Hie Future | 


trace the likences of Benjamin Dieraeli_him- 
self. and from thin book can be gathered a 
splendid insight into some of the thoughts and 
«ambitions which dominated his life. 

For a long time Disraeli bad been almost 
obsessed by an idea that he was destined to 
lead his country ; he was sure that there wae 
a great future awaiting him in Parliament. 
Hin friends did all they could to persuade 




















him to relinquish this ambition, feeling that 
he would not be able to adapt himself to 
practical polities. 

Disrach’ wavered one way and the other, 


ng to choose between a 
and a public career. 

He would sit alone in a room 
with the daylight shut out by 
heavy curtains and dwell on 
If he could not 

govern men by bix thoughts as 
h politician. could he govern 























them by hin thoughts as a 
poct 2 “The question gave him 
no peace. and the only aym- 
pathy he received came to 


him from his sinter. 

Jn epite of a nervous break- 
down. Dixracli publieched three 
more books that were ac: 
claimed an maasterpieccs of wit 
and topical allusion.“ Lxion.”” 
“The Infernal Marriage.” and 
*: Popanilla " burlesqued the 
different types and characters 
of men as Disraeli saw ther. 
‘Their reception heartened the 
author. who wrote to a friend = 

“Something within — me 
whispers that I may still 
be _great. 

Seon after thix he went on 
4 tour through the Eastern countries, and 
what he saw and heard proved invaluable to 
him in after life. It broadened his outlook 5 

ind awakened to points of view which 
before had been hidden from him. 

It was while he was on this tour that things 
happened in England which finally determined 
Disraeli to take up a@ political career. In 1832 
the Reform Bill was paased. and it brought 
in its wake a series of disturbances that became 
+o serious ax to threaten the foundations of 
the Monarchy. No clasa or rection of the 
Government was trusted ; each party was put 
on _trial for its life. 

‘The social world in London took Disraeli to 
its bosom when he returned. No fashionable 
party was complete without the author of 
“Vivian Grey.” and hostesses vied with each 
other in their efforts to win hix goodwill. 
the Gr 
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When Benjamin Disraeli made his, fret = 
= eh bitter end, be 
Widagh Tit down now, the time will Come when you will bear me! 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


nto dress v. 
donned jewelled setin shi te, his sleeves: 
were decorated with lace, and he wore green 
velvet trousers. Evon hia expensive rings he 
would wear outside hia gloves. Pipe-smoking 
he had acquired un his Eastern tour, and some 
of the pipes he brought home with him measured 
nine fect in length. 

In 1842 he published “ Contarini Fleming : 
a Paychological Romance,” and in the samo 
eur he embarked on his Parliamontary career 
ty standing an a candidate for High Wycombe. 
He contested this division “ wearing the bedi 
of no party and the livery of no faction, 
although his views were 
those of a Rofurmer und CA Eee 
an anti-Whig. He was 
defeated by eleven 
voter. 

Four 


foppishly. Ho 



























times Dixracti 























Lewin, whowe 0 

yours afterwards he 
Inasried. Sho wan de- 
voted te hi and 
Disragli returned her 
affection. We have 
been anarried thirty 
years, and she hus never 
Given me on dull me- 
Mant," he ouce remarked 
to a ‘friend. 


All his idenx of poli 
ou 





Io his early days“ Dizay,’ 
wore built him, was a erent dandy. 
roke's dese 
great national party. and throughout his life 
Disracli strove to muke the Tories ‘a party 
to auwist progrews and resist revolution.” The 
rinciplo he preached was the one set forth in 
his romance “ Sybil,” published in 1845. He 
aaw himself of a physician, and he knew or 
a way to heal the scars and wounds which 
wore disfiguring the national life of Britain 
at that time. ‘Noung England” was his 
doctrine. He wanted to see rich and poor 
working together for the good of the country 
instead of being two separate factions oon- 
tantly at war with each other. Ho believed 
that capital should protect industry, and eo 
indirectly protect the workers ; em and 
employed should be more intimately connected 
with exch other. 
In ‘1846 Disracli fought a great political 
Diegcapates mot inctaded ta 
202 
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tion of an 




















‘that They almost tid hin olla: from view. 


Election to Parliament 


duel with Sir Robert Peel, the Tory Pome 
Minister, over the question of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. A terrible thing had happened in 
Ireland. Towards the end of 1845 a disastrous 
potato famine was imminent. The poor peas- 
ants became panic-stricken and murder and 
arson scourged their country. Peel, an ardent 
Protectionist, believed the only thing to relieve 
the suffering would be to abrogate the Corn 
Lawe, which had been imposed to: keep the 
foreigners from dumping their comm in the 


United Kingdom. ea es 
‘The Tory party hotly opy ia mug- 
greted remody. which wi a Hroc Trade mos. 
sure, and in their opinion 
OU CAN of no practical use be- 
cause it would came too 
late. Disraeli led the 
charge and made bril- 
liant attacks on the 
Premier's policy. He said 
that Peel “had caught 
the Whigs bathing, and 
hed walked off “with 
their clothes,” It was 
through him’ that Peel 
was defeated by his own 
party and thus ousted. 
from power. 

Whatever position 
Disracli_ held in Parlia- 
ment, he always kept 
bis eve fixed on the youl 
of his ambition —the 
Premiership. Every re- 
buff and defeat—and ho 
had many of them—he 
accepted ‘with patience. 
He could afford to wait 
for his great hour, 
though it was long in 
coming. If only he could 
t himwolf at the head of the Government 

ter days for Britain would be assured. 
The sincerity of this belief was undoubtedly 
the secret of his ultimate success. No man 
ever bad more faith in himself. 

Disraeli’s ambition was not realized until he 
was 64, an age at which most men think about 
retiri Lord Derby, who was then Prime 
Minister. wae forced to resign from bis office 
on account of ill-health, and Queen Victoria 
went for Disraeli. For years he had been 
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working at # taak that seemed impossible of 

accomplishment—but his perseverance led him 
jotary. 

He had rallied the almost lost cause of Con- 


servatism, and hed built up from ite tattered. 
and depleted ranks a party with new ideals. 
‘The Empire which Chatham hed founded waa 


the Groups see detatted Index 


“Saving the Empire 


Ie 1867, the Derk 
Robert Napier to 


auinia to demand trom the En 
ily imprisoned at" 


Gals, In 2808, the year 
‘Hiccessful in its) undertaking. 
fast fading into oblivion. Disraeli was an 
Imperialist to his heart's core. He wanted to 
tee the colonies bound together in oloser ties of 
gommercial friendabip. |“ Everyone, for the 
Empire "” ht well have been the motto 
which inspired hin netion. 
Wonderfal Gift of Rerartee 

His first term of office wae not a long one. 
The year after his appointment. Ciladstone, 
his great political opponent. dethroned him: 
Some of the most brilliant debates ever heard 
in the House of Commons took place between 
Disraeli, the champion of the ‘Tories, and 
Gladstone, the champion of the Whigs. ' Both 
were endowed with. the gift of quick repartee, 
and both saw that the gift never became rusty- 

Once Disraeli_was asked by a member to 
explain ‘the difference between a misfortune 
andacalamity. ‘‘ Well,’’ answered Disraeli, “if 
Gladstone fell into the ‘Thames that would be 
® misfortune ; and if anybody pulled him out, 
that, 2 suppose, would be « calamity.” 

In 1872, two years after the outbreak cf the 
Franco-Prussian war, Disracli Jost his wife, 
‘who had been created Viscountess Beaconsfield 
on her husband declining a peerage. The blow 
was @ terrible one, bet the statesman sought 
golace in working cven harder than ever. 
It was during this same year that he made one 
of his most famous speeches. It was delivered 
in Manchester, and it dealt with the reality 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
THE DERBY CABINET DECIDE ON AN EXPEDITION 


iGabinet, of which Disraeli was Chancellor of the Exchequer, decided to send an expedition under Sir 
nor Theodore the release of certain Eurgy 


fis whee. 


a been wrong 
was made Premier, the expedition returned, 


having been, 


Dissael is the Afth Agure from the left. 





of institutions and the fur-necing sims of the 
Conservative party, He xpoke from the depth of 
his heart—he urged snginnd to have faith in 
herwelf. “* [ express here,” he said, my con- 
fident con’ 








ction that there never wan a moment, 
power of England was 


tory when th 





ole, 
strugules and nusicticn through which he bad 
passer had sapped his strength, but he fought 
on, and, helped by Lort Shaftesbury, passed 
many much-needed Billk to promote health and 
industry at home. 
The Khedive's Suez Canal Shares 

The yoar 1 brought a rumour that tho 
shares in the Suez Canal were being soll by 
the bankrupt Khedive of Egypt to a Frenoh 
syndicate. If this had been allowed to take place 
England’s pathway and connecting link with 
India would have been severed at a most 
al period in her history. 
Disraeli immediately vent a cablegram to the 
British Consul at Cairo, instructing him to go 
to the Khedive and ask point-blank whether 
the rumour was correct. If the rumour had. 
been unfounded Disraeli would have been cen- 
sured for his impolitic inquisitiveness, and 
probably it would have put the idea of selling 
the shares into the Khedive’s head. 

it transpired, however, that the news was 
the Gr. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELT | 
true, and in a very short while the shares had 
Leen bought, and the safety of the pathway to 
Tndie had been preserved: 

In 1876 Queen Victoria, in gratitude for his 
services, created Disrach Earl of Beaconsfield. 
He was her favourite minister, and his devotion 
to her was always uneelfich. In private he 
whimsically called his sovercign ““ The Faery 
















after Edmund Spenser's 
"1 feel fa i 
he wrote 

the same ye 





Disracli won the romantic hearts of the English 
people by having bik Queen proclaimed the 
nprent of India. 

ie became the idol of the public, but it was 
when he and Lord Salisbury returned from the 
Berlin Congroms that his popularity reached its 

Ttumin had attacked Turkey. 
» and dreading the 



















snxequences if Britain 
pined ine the war, uscd 
power of 
mune rerggu 








come 











bringing pence 
with hones : 
A yreat reception wre 
aired for him in 
vondon, Phe streets 
through which he drove 





the were 





to grasp his hand, 
men with tours 
strenming down their faces called blessings 
on hi name. All the way to Downing Htrect 
the air rang with a long unbroken cheer. It 

« of the mort glorious moments in 
Disracli's life. 

Jn 1880 Beaconsfield advieed the Queen to 
dimolve Parliament. The pendulum of popu- 
larity had swung back. Trouble had occurred 
in Afghanistan and South Africa, and there 
had been a certain amount of distreas in com- 
mercial circles at home. The next General 
Election brought Gladstone into power once 
wore, and Beaconeficld resigned. 
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THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 





Height of Popularity 


‘The rest uf his life was spent mostly on his 

















cotate at Hughenden, in Buckinghamebire, 
with now and in a visit to the House of 
Lords. Tottering to his seat, he looked the 
eld man he was, broken with the heavy reepon- 
wibilities of his former office. He would leas 
forward and listen attentively to debates, how- 
evor. and sometimes with the faintest spark 
of his ald eloquence his voice would be rained 
in challenging a statement, but it needed a 
great physical effort for him to make any 
prolonged oration. 

Six weeks before his death, Lord Beaconsfield 
made his well-remembered speech, urging the 
government not to abandon Kandahar. en it 
‘was that he uttered the famous words: “ But. 
my lords. the key of ludia is not, Herat or Kan- 
dahar : the key of India is London.” 

Hix Jost spcech in Parliament was delivered 
at midnight. Pain had gripped him eo iy 

‘that he had. boon forced 
to take to drugs to free 
him from the paralysing 
exhaustion. “He was 

ame to the end, 
faced death without 
flinching. ‘TI can't 
complain of life,” he 
xeid, “I have hed o 
good innings, and can- 
not et oll ¢ vith 
the great king that 

i vanity.” And again, 
“1 have at least had 
my dream." 

At Hughenden ho 
wrote his last work, 
* Endymion,” a novel 
containing many per- 
sonal memories. For 
this he received £10,000. 
although its style’ and. 
character wero “not so 
good as those of his 
earlier works. ‘There it 
no doubt that if Disracli 
had devoted his life to 
literary pursuits he would have become as 
famous u writer as he was a statesman. 

On the 19th April, 1881, Lord Beaconsfield 
passed on. No one felt his death more then 
the Queen. Writing to Dean Stenley she said : 
“His devotion and kindness to me, his wiso 
counsels, his great gentleness combined with 
firmness. his one thought of the honour and 
Flory of the country make the death of my dear 

rd Beaconsfield a national calamity.” 

5 101042), w. 
BMeynell (10S). 
by H. Eanke (1801). 
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EARL ROBERTS 


EARL ROBERTS of DEATHLESS RENOWN 


The Famous Soldier Son of 


a Famous Soldier Father, His Great Genius for 


Commanding, the Many Battles He Fought, and th: Splendid Glory He Won 


‘EVER, that insidious yy 
foe of the foreigner 
in the East, insidious 
alike in its constancy and 
ite devastating effects, 
had penetrated the 
British military camp at 
Peshawar near the 
north-west frontier of 
India. Forced to seck 
fresh quarters amidst 
more healthy surround- 
inga, one column took 
& position acrous the 
youl River. Attached 
to this brigade was 2 
utaff officer, by namo 
Fredoriok Roberts, 
barely twenty-four years 
of age, whose duties oon- 
sisted of prospecting 
fresh sites for the camp, 
an important tesk whioh 
the shortage of water 
invested with great re- 
sponsibility. 

arly one morning, 
before the sun was up, 
camp was struck pre- 
paratory to a move being 
made to a fresh spot, a 
few miles away, which 
had been carefully se- 
lected the previous day. 
No sooner, however, had 
the march’ m than a 
halt was o . ‘The 
young staff officer, who 
had himeelf chosen the 
new site, was certain 
they were heading in the wrong direction. 
"The advance guard were equally positive they 
were on the right road, end an argument ensued 
in which the young subaltern, in spite of bein; 
very much if the iminarity, obstinately stood 
his‘ ground. 

"This road will take us seven miles out of our 
way,” he asserted with such emphasis and con- 
fidence that the brigadier finally placed on his 
shoulders the full responsibility of conducting 
them to their new quarters. .© country wes 
barren of landmarks, and with only his intuition 
to guide him, the officer took his place at the 
head of the column and the march was resumed. 
‘When « few miles had been covered and they 
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Lord Roberts on 
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his famous white charger 
the horse that cafried him to the relief of Kandahar, 
Inedals worn by the Horse were 

Victoria, who huld the “ Ltte soldier” in high esteem, 


imctaded tn the Gree 


seemed no nearer to 
their goal, his judgment 
was again called into 
question, and tents, 
in which the brigadier 
joined, were made that 
they were lost. It was 
& nerve-racking, anxioux 
moment for the young 
man, but with supreme 
self-confidence he con- 
tinued hia road until at 
length they came in 
sight of ‘their new 
camping ground. He 
was vindicated, and the 
others, after confessing 
they had been in the 
MrOnE, congratulated 
Little did the brigadier 
and his staff realize that 
the delicate - looking 
subaltern, with the Irish. 
Bry oven whe, , hed 
prought them safely 
through that day, wes a 
future Commander - in - 
Chief of the British 
Army, that his brilliant 
achievernents would lead 
to his being universally 
hailed as ‘the groatest 
soldier of the age,” and 
that before many months 
had passed India and 
the Homeland would be 
ringing with his fame. 
‘That peouliar gift of 
Roberts’s—variously re- 
ferred to as 2 “sense of direction,” or a “ bump 
of locality ”’—served him in good’ stead on more 
than one occasion. After Sir James Outram, 
besieged in Lucknow, had been relieved, 
the British commander decided not to attempt 
to hold the town at thet stage, and the garrison 
was ordered to withdraw. To keep the enemy 
In ignorance af the movements of our troope, 
the evacuation had to take place in the dead of 
night. An eerie silence prevailed while pre- 
tions were made to leave the town. Men, 
feeling their way about in the dark, stumbled 
against one another; everyone's nerves were 
on edge. At last, they were ready to march 
off. At this moment, General Mansfield, who 
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EARL ROBERTS 


had charge of the operations, sent for Roberts, 
and told him that there was a British detach- 
ment in one of the outlying villages. and that 
a message must be got through to warn them 
of the evacuntion. Roberts immediatel: 
tered to deliver the mexiuge. 

T" A narrow streets strewn with the dead 
hodics of Sepoys and with the débris of de- 
Mmolinhed buildings, the young officer carefully 

od hix way, and after many anxious mo- 
mtx, he xuccecded in locating the carap, and 
wered the message. Making his way beck 


GENERAL SIR ABRAHAM ROBERTS 


























The father of Lora Reverts, Genes Abraham 
Srpiamintie service.” For some time he was in 

Thats Company's service, 
she had arranged to rejoi 
overed that he was alone 
lis alert brain worked 
mament’s hesitation he 
off in the direction 





to the pla 
the general, 

deserted cit 
quickly, and after a 
turned hix Lome and rod: 
he thought it most like 
Ouse again his uncrring judgment saved 
for ufter a ride which must have been a night” 
mare to the youthful officer he came up with 
the retreating army and made his report to 
the general. 

Roberts's career is studded with tales of hero- 
ism and of hair-breadth escapes. The reputa- 
tion of this gallant sol was not, however, 
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Early Adventures 


built up on hia personal bravery, but on his 
strategic genius, hie wonderful foresight, his 
failing judgment, and his remarkable organ- 
izing ability. His unassuming geniality, kindly 
spirit, and ready sympathy endeared him to all 
who served him and all whom he served. 

‘The son of General Sir Abraham Roberts, 
G.G.B., who had a distinguished record of 
military and diplomatic service, Frederick 
Sleigh “Roberts was destined for the Indian 
Army from hie cradie. The land that was to 
jmmortalize his name, appropriately enough 
witnessed his birth. This took place on the 
30th September, 1832, at Cawnpore, a town 
which Roberts was to revisit under tragic 
circumstances twenty-five years later. In 
accordance with custom, Sir Abraham and his 
wife, both of whom were Irish, took their off- 
«pring to England to be educated. The first big 
school he entered was Clifton, going thence to 
Eton, Sandburst, and Addiscombe. 

Famous Schoolfellows at Eton 

Among his schoolfellowr at Eton were several 
boys who were to make their mark in hiatory. 
Three of them, who afterwarda attained fame 
as General Buller, Admiral Tryon, and Sir 
Alfred Lyall, he was destined to moet again 
luring his wanderings abrosd. |“ ‘The pleying- 
ficlis of Eton” were not the means by whic! 
young Roberts's name was to adorn the scroll 
of fame. The delicate state of his health pre- 
vented his taking an active part in the sporta of 
the College. Neither did he show any out- 
«tending brilliance as a scholar, although he 
studied hard, and wes very popular with boys 
and mastors alike. 

Passing out of the cadet-achoo! at Addiscombe, 
he sailed for Caloutta in 1852 ns a lieutenant 
n the Bengal Artillery, his well-knit frame 
© gm successful t ogainst his early 
physical weaknesses. Indin’s reception of 
her future hero was not cheering ; for four long 
months be remained at Dum-Dum, where the 
oppressive heat, the monotony of his life, and 
excessive home-sickness contrived to _Ik 
his spirits at low ebb. Joining hia father’s 
division at Poshawar, however, he found an 
effective cure for boredom in hunting out 
and dispersing bands of marauders encamped 
in the neighbouring hills. The experience 
gained in these punitive expeditions and the 
helpful advice he received from Sir Abraham 
at this period of his career were of inestimable 
value to the young officer in the sterner work 
which ay ahead. 

Always eager for a chance of promotion, 
Roberts applied for a staff appointment, only 
to be refused ging to his ignorance of the native 
tongue. With cheracteristic conergy, he at 
once engaged a teacher, and after three months 
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ROBERTS’S NARROW ESC ATE AT DELHI 
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EARL ROBERTS 


vf hard work he so improsed the authorities 
with his proficioney and industry that he se- 
cured t ete post. From this point be 
marched dixplaying, 
WH ve alition of leaders! 
and the ac 
mand. 

in Aprit 
contact with that 
and altogether 
















































duties brought him into 
ick-tempered, dominant, 
skdier John Nichol. 
ret 
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Wan a atrongy, 
throughout +f jah, ane 
the young officer'a joy. wre 
on the oppor 

int te merve 
much he 
spirntion of 

eral will 
but the 
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claves he pic 

hin 
tunong, the 
life. 

When a breathless 
pr dashed ivte uh 
room at Pechewnr ¢ 
Vth May, 1857, with 














the 
the 
xtartling news Of no nvutineus 








outbrenk wt Mecrut, Roberts 
kuew he wat on the eve of 
events, Dearly an he 
nk have jawed te rei 
with Nichalwon, an 














wicging. 
the Army hi 
him. 1 
10 be in 
gathered fi 
tor 
mre 
abnost alone, seated on top of & wagon of 
aanmani Iie proved to be not Ko. pre- 
e as he bad thought, for the asault_ o1 
the rebel stronghold was not made until Sc 
tember. ‘Che situation confronting the sma. 
force in front of Dethi wae not devoid of 
irony, for the defences of the city were monu- 
mente of Britith cfticiency—the work of Lord 
Napier, who later took charge of the sicge 
operations before Lucknow. 
‘The Storming of Delhi 

The thirst for news from other parts of India, 
the terrible heat, a plague of insecta. and an 
appalling amount of sickness, combined to 
make life almost intolerable’ during those 
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= At the Sicge_of Detnt 
weary months of waiting, but after Roberts 
had had a miraculous escape from death in 
the course of a severe skirmish with the enemy, 
the cagerly awaited word to advance was given. 
From whatever angle the facts arc regarded, 
it wax ove of the biggest military gambles in 
history. With a meagre 5,000 men and very 
few guns available, the audacious assault could 
have only one justification, and that wae the 
value of the prize. Who has not been thrilled 
of British valour shown that day, 
of the Sikhs and Ghurkas, 
who, fighting loyally by the side of their British 
comrades, stormed the defences in the face of 
a galling fire from an enemy 
who outnumbered them by 
cight to one ¢ 
‘But that 14th day of Sep- 
tember, crowned os it was 
by a brilliant success for 
our arma, held for ever after- 
wards the auddest of mem- 
orics. for Roberte. When 
the struggle was at ite 
height, the brigadier sent 
hin staff officer to find out 
how the day was_ going. 
While on his’ way, Roberts 
came across an abandoned 





















litter. Peering into this, he 
found to his horror that it 
contained the livid figure 


of Genera} Nicholson, who 
had been mortally wounded. 
in an atteok which he had 
mate unaided on a vital 
ponition in the enemy’s do- 
fences. Roberts spent a few 
moments with his dyi 
Chief. Then, o sense 
irreparable loss overcoming 
him, he gathered together = 
freah party of bearers, and, instructing them 
to take their precious’ burden to hospital, he 
hurried away. 

Reputations were quickly made in those 
stirring days of the Indian Mutiny, but none 
could challenge the dazzling advance of Roberts. 
Whether en in herassing staff work, or 
in the front line of battle, he performed excellent 
service, bringing him praise from beadquarters 
and frequent ‘‘ mentions” in dispatches. Hia 
energy and his powers of endurance were 
boundless. After the capture of Delhi we find 
him fighting his way at the head of 2,650 men 
to Cawnpore, the place of his birth, where his 
resolve to avenge the brutal murder of British 
women and children in thet city must have been 
strengthened as he came across traces of the 
awiul carnage. 
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Lieutenant Roberts took an active 

rt in the relief of Lucknow in 185 
it was he who climbed a high turrc 
and, in the face of a withering fire, ur 
furled the British flag as a signal to the 
heroes besieged in the city. Jt was he 
again who met Sir Henry Havelock and 
Sir James Outram after they had been 
relieved, and escorted them to Sir Colin 
Campbell’s headquarters. He was onc 
of the privileged few present at that 
historic meeting of the three generals. 

‘A Ride for Life 

On more than one occasion Roberts 
escaped death by a miracle only. When 
on the way to Lucknow, he was sent out 
in the company of another subaltern to 
find o favourable spot on which to pitch 
camp. The next day they rode out to- 
gether to the place selected, and settled 
themuelves to await the arrival of the 
brigade. "Che unexpected report of a rifle- 
shot caused them to look back suddenly 
The next moment they were mounting 
their horses in feveriah haste and riding 
off as quickly na their excited steedn 















could cas them, a party of natives, 
armed to the tecth, in hot pursuit. i * 

When Roberts was nbout to congrat- The very gallant deed, which brought to" Roberts, at the age ot 
ulate himeelf on a narrow escape, hin tweaty-Avs, the coveted honour of the Vi 
horse stumbled while crossing a stream See Ae nie i 


and threw him heavily to the bank. As he was able to remount. Followed by a hail of 
fell, Roberts out hia hand on his sword, and, bullets from hin disappointed pursucrs, he 
‘with blood spurting furiously from the wound, sped away. caught up with his companion, and 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that he rejoined the main force. 
‘The special oct of gallantry which gained tor 
en ee Teme ON. THE Y-©- him the coveted Victoria Cross took place xt 
r g Khudaganj on the 2nd January, 1808. Says 
the official historian :-— 
On following up the retreating enemy. Jieutenant 
Lohertwaaw inthe dintance two wepoyn Come Rway With 
‘Vatting spur to hin hore, he overtook 
hout to enter © They 
natin 
him. and one of the mien pulled the trigger, but 
fortunately the cap snupped and the mtandart-hoaror 
St down by the gallant young officer and the 
Tie eine, on the. 














inate and, rushing al the sepoy; with, one blow of his 
Sheard ‘out Inim acto the face, killing iar on te poe 

As soon as Lucknow had fallen, Roberts 
went home on sick leave. For a young man 
of twenty-six, the trials and anxieties of the 
Indian Mutiny had been a tremendous strain, 
and his health was seriously endangered. 
One can imagine the relief and pleasure with 
‘ mi — —_ Be, which he was received at irgvear i ghe 
Limatenant Roberts, son of Lor s, trying tosave the pride with which he was gree! his soldier 
Cee ee eo te ee Te eetanr: © FeH® father. In such happy surroundings he rapidly 
net fnciuded Sm the Growps see detailed Index 
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cogained his full strength, and it was not long 
before he returned to India. Thin time he did 
not go alone ; he was accompanied by hia wife, 
formerly Nora Henrietta Bows, the daughter 

tmy officer, whom he had married in 
May, 1859. After two or three years’ distin- 
guished service in the Quaurtcermaster-General’s 
Department in India, ho went to Abyssinia 
to take charge of the transport arrangements 
during Nuapier’s brilliantly organized campaign 
against the tyrant King Theodore. 

‘Returning to Indin_he took part in the ex- 
pedition against the Looshais, and was more 
than twenty times mentioned in dispatches. 

BRAVE SON OF A BRAVE FATHER 














Lieutenant Frederick Hugh 
‘Was mortally wounded “at 

mnber, 1809, His death came ass 

father, who loved Lim dearly- 








rk during this enmpaign war publicly 
recognized by the Army Commander in the 
following remarkable tribute :— 

finnt-Colonol 







capaeits 
even, withe 
Louminin, whone 
acomed never at n. 


High praise such as this was bound to bring 
its reward, and few were ined when, at the 
early age of forty-three, Roberts was appointed 
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dim she Groeps see detetion in. 


Praise from Headqusrtere 


Quartermaster-General of the Army in India, 
with the rank of major-general. ree years 
later, when the Russians’ extending infliaenco 
in Afghanistan was appreciated as a real 
threat against Indie, he was given his first 

‘i Almost at ance, Roberts 





feional command. 
was faced with a situation which would have 
tested the capacity of the most experienced 
commander. Advancing up the Kurum valley, 
he found confronting» him the formidable 
Peiwar Kotal, a hill 2,000 feet high, on which 
the cnemy had constructed numerous strong, 
defences. 

Roberts carefully weighed up the situation. 
To stay his advance waa to admit defeat. On 
the other hand, he could not afford to run the 
risk of having his little force annihilated in 
an attack which, against such odds, seemed 
foredoomed to failure. Sickness had taken a 
hoavy toil of hin men, and the number avail. 
able was lew: than 5,000. For artillery eu] 1 
he could rely on only thirteon gun: his 
decision rested not only the outcome of the whole 
Saanpatin, but Bi ows sepoerace as a aaiitery 
leader. 

‘The attack was launched, and after one of 
the fiercest battles in history the height was 
carried. It was a triumph for Roberts, for 
Without his brilliant strategy the superb hero- 
nm dinplayed by the troops under his com. 
marl would have been of no avail. 

‘The Expeaition to Kabel 

His reputation established, the brilliant 
soldier next found himeelf in command of an 
expedition of 7,500 men bound for Kabul to 
avenge the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and the British Mission in the Afghanistan 
capital. Having proved to the world that he 
initiative and strategic genius far 

above the ordinary, Roberts proceeded to demon- 
strate how immense difficulties of transport 
could be overcome with the aid of a perfect 
organization. The road to Kabul was barred. 
by a large force of ans, but Roberts at- 
tacked end defeated them in the course of a 
illiant engagement, and then occupied the 
iy. Mumte highan sisings Er ibe neigh 
bourhood culminated in a determined and well. 
organized attempt to destroy Roberts's erell 
force. Once more the foresight of the com- 
mander and the gallantry of the Highlanders 


saved the situation. 
of Sir Donald Stewart, 














With the arriv: 
Roberts was able to hand over the difficult 
task of restoring the administration of the oapital 
to this senior officer. His work, however, was 
far from completed. A British force under 
General Burrows had met with a severe reverse 
at Maiwand, and hed fallen back on Kandahar, 
where they were being hard preesed, and the 
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SURRENDER OF THE BOER DEFENDER OF PAARDEBERG 


‘Alter, ton dayw stubborn romistance at Paarde berg. Cronje, the 
Commas Chet Rhgeke anda watts Se 
courtesy, Cronje saked immedin 





task of relic them fell to the victor of 
Peiwar Kotal. w he achieved his mission 
forms one of the most remarkable pages in 
military history. 

Caretully choosing his men, he organized 
@ column 10,000 strong and set off for Kan- 
dahar. The ‘extremes of heat and cold, the 
blinding dust storms, the prevalence of fever, 
and tho shortage of water added to the natural 
difficulties of the journey, but, these notwith- 
standing, Roberts and his gallant force covered 
the 300 miles to Kandahar in under three weeks. 
‘Their destinetion was reached on the last day 
of 1890. On the following day, 
sitnough sorely in’ need of s rest, Roberts at- 
tacked the enemy and utterly routed them. 
As an example of what could be accomplished 
by rapidity of thougbt and action, and by 
gdomitablo courage ‘and reeclution, this feat 
‘of Roberts bas probably never been surpassed. 

After the Great March 

His feelings on that wonderful dey of vic- 
tory are vividly described by the hero himself 
in ‘his book, “Forty-one Years in India.” 

‘Utterly exhaunted aa T was.” be wrote, “the cheers 
with which I was grested by the troops as I rode inte 
Kyout, Mhan's camp and viewed the dead bodies of 
asa vory big hump in say throat thes T managed to 
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‘Boat loader, amsured. Alm’ 
‘taly that he might not be separated from his wil 


General, was forced to, rurrander to Lord Roberts. | The 

SSR eeae 
aay a fow words of thanks to each corps in turn. ‘When 
X'returned to Kandahar and throw mnynclf on the bod 
in the little rooan prepercd for mo, 1 waa deed boat aud 
quite unequal to the effort of Foporting our euccods to 
the Queen or to the Viceroy.” 

Honours for the Returned Hero 

Small wonder that the victory caught the 
public imagination, and that on his return to 
England Roberts ‘was greeted as » national 
hero. Made a K.C.B., he went back to India in 
1881, and sssomed commend of the Madras 

years later be became Commander- 
JacORief of the Army in Indie, and during hia 
long torm of office did much’ to improve the 
lot of the men under his command, and to se- 
cure India from aggression. What was even 
of more value, he promoted a spirit of loyalty 
and confidence among the natives which was 
the surest foundation of the peace and pros. 
perity of the Indian Empire. Promoted General 
in 1890, he was raised to the peerage in 1892, 
taking the title of Baron Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford, and three years afterwards 
he was made » Field-Marshal. 

‘Given the command of our forces in Ireland, 
he might well have thought that his days of 
active service were over. Following » seriea of 
British reverses in the South African War 
during the closing days of 1889, the British 
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people instinctively turned to the man whe had 
saved them in the past, and Roberts was hastily 
dispatched to the Cape to take over the com- 
mand from Sir Redvers Buller. 
Shortly before his departure he received the 
sad news of the death of his only son in a gallant: 
ction at Colense, which brought for him the 
dhumoux honeur of the Victoria Crom. A 
made of both father and 
oveted distinction." 
haired little soldier suid 





















im God's will,” the whit 
WRITING 


writing his dispatches 
tding im the surrender of 


to England. 


Cranje, enabled the ea 


bred the eat 


when he of hin 
‘To his 
allow h 


rl irreparable 
she did not 
ere with the call 
of need. 
Chief. and Kitch. 
ener ua his Chicf-of-stait, made an irresistible 
combination: Contidence was imamectiately re- 
xtored ; chaos a wion gaye way to 
organization and efficiency: optimisin " pre- 
vailed where pewtimism und gloom had reigned. 
The first blow wax directed against  Cronje 
who was besieging Kimberley. Driven from the 
city, the Boer general found his retreat cut off 
at Paardeberg. and after ten days’ resistance 
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DISPATCHES TO ENGLAND 
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he surrendered. The relief of Ladyamith fol- 
lowed ; then, after more careful preparation, 
a cleverly organized advance to Pretoria was 
begun. — Outnumbered and outmanceuvred, 
the Boers were gradually forced back. and on 
the 17th May, 1900, Baden-Powell. who had 
heroically defended Mafeking for seven months, 
was relieved. Three weeks Ister, Roberts 
entered Pretoria and annexed the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State for the Empire. 

Hix work finished, he returned home in 
December of that year, leaving 
Kitchener in command. But before 
he sailed from Cape Town, he issued 
n farewell ordor to the ‘men who 
had fought so valiantly with him, 
expressing his “intense pride? in 
them. The welcome he received on 
reaching the shores of England was 
remarkable for the spontancity of its 
warmth and its affection. ‘Parlia- 
ment recognized his great services 
by creating him an Kurland by = 
#rant of £100,000 ; other honours in 
“reat varicty and numbers were 
khowered upon hin. 

His Last Service to Britain 

Succeeding Lord Wolseley aa Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
he held the post until it was abolished 
in 1904. His closing years were 
marked ‘by his association with the 
National Service League and by his 
¢fforts to prepare the country for the 
tremendous struggle for existence 
which, with remarkable foresight, 
he predicted would come “ the instant 
Germany was as certain of viotory 
as anything in human calculation 
can be made certain.” 

On the iith November, 1914, he 
crossed the Channel to visit his’ be- 
loved Indian comrades. It was the 
last service he performed for his 
country. Catching a chill, he died 
three daya later at St. Omer, within 
the sound of the guns. No more fitting end to 
hia noble life could have been desired, either 

himerelf or by the millions who mourned 
his passing. ‘‘ Boba” had gone—he was laid. 


‘Warning Against Germany_ 








to reat in Weatminster Abbey—but the memory, 
of 5 the prestest soldier of our time,” of * the 
father 


the army,” remained. 


he Life of Lord Roberts.” by Sir G. W- Forrest 
Forty-one Years in India,” by Earl Hoberte 
“Burum, Kabul. Kandahar," by ©. @. 

Earl Roberts, V.C.," by Walter 
Lord “Roberts,” by Violet Brooke- 
Lord Roberts,” by H. G. Groser (1000), 
and =) Phe Story of Lord Hoberts,"" by itarold Wheeler 
a1). 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS | 





BRITAIN’S First BA 
The Clever Sketches of a Si 





RONET of the BRUSH 
Year-Old Boy and how they Formed the First Rung 


in @ Brilliant Painter's Ladder of Fane 


A SERIOUS-FACED Little boy stood in the 

dining-room of an officers’ mens in France 
@ pencil and @ piece of paper in his han 
Around him were some twenty officer, silent 
and motionless, ag they watched the litte 
fellow at work. 

‘A few quick strokes and the likeness of the 
colonel opposite ‘him waa transferred to the 
Paper ; first the outline je 
Of the face, then the — I1TA1S 
eyes, the nose, the 
mouth, the hair, and 
leat of all the cigar. 
Xt seemed only a few 
seconds before he 
handod the completed 
drawing actosa, the 
table, and the silence 
was broken by ex- 
olamations of astonish - 
ment.‘ What a wor 
derful piece of work— 
it might have been 

man of 
id one. 
and you 
wouldn't believe ‘that 
the first drawing J 
showed you was donc 
‘by 8, boy’ only six yeurs 
old,” paid” anéthes 
“Now D have proved 


























nal wars 
buck to hix 
parents by two of the 
officers, who had on 
strange story to tell. 
“We were walking 
along the street,” one . 
of them said, “when we saw your son busily 
sketching a drum-major who was standing by. 
Curious to see what the sketch looked like, we 
stopped and looked over his shoulder, and vou 
can imagine our amazement when we saw whet 
@ grown man might be proud of—a really re- 
markable drawing. The other officers laughed 
at us when we took it back to the mess and told 
them that it was done by a child of six. One of 
them offered to pay for a dinner for everybody 
if we could prove what we had told them, so 
‘we sent for your son and he won that dinner 
for ust ‘You should send him to an art school 
at once, becausc we are all convinced that he is 


Partof the equestrian portra: 
the horse, and com 
fait of his denghter. 








For Biosra 








Te was intended: by “Landseer an = 
‘painting of Queen Victoria on horseback. 





going to become a very great artist one of 
these days.” 

How that prophecy came true makes a most 
enthralling story. John Everett Millais—for 
that wes the boy's name—waa born at South- 
ampton on the Sth June, 1829, His father be- 
longed to Jermey, and shortly after John was 
born the family retamed to that island, making, 









DAUGHTER PA‘ their home "at. St. 
PAINTED BY HIMSELF Helicr’x. Almoxt be- 
fore he could walk, 


and certainly before 
he could write, John 
xhowed the most ro- 
murkable talent for 

















drawing. Ho was 
never really happy 
unlons he had a pencil 
in hin hand. and he 
would xpeud hour 
after hour #ketching 
everything be saw. 
The” cat” curled up 


axlecp on the hearth~ 
rug, his mother playing 
the piano, his brothors 
playing With their 
toys, the view from 
Wwindew—all came 
alike to him and all 
were done with re- 
urkeble accuracy. 
taratly: ¢ 
proud of him, 
wax never tired 
telling her friends 
what a genius ber 
‘Thia con- 
Wan strength- 
ened hy what the two 
officers hud said at Dinan, in Brittany, whither 
the family had gone when John was *ix. Two 
years later they wont back to Jereey, and it 
Was there that the future president of the Royal. 
Academy had his first lessons from a drawing 
mater. 

‘Only a few short weeks afterwards the master 
sent his pupil home with a letter to his father. 
It was to say that he had nothing more to teach 
him, and that the boy ought to be sent to study 
in London. 

So in 1838, when Miilais was nine years old, 
the whole family set out for England. There 
‘was no train from Southampton, and the journey 


Creues see Gatatiod Index 

























an Ly Landscer, who painted 
linia, who added the por 
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‘was accomplished in & coach. Even here the 
lad waa busy with bis pencil, and sketched sn 
old gentleman who was suleep opposite him, 
and who awoke just as the drawing was finished. 
Catching sight of it he at once offered to intro- 
duce the boy to the President of the Society of 
Arts, and he was ax good as his word, for shortly 
after reaching London a letter of introduction 
arrived. 

Mra. however, wanted the opinion 
of the very highest artists on her son's work 
before deiinitely “making 
him o student, and to that 
end she approached the 
President of the 
Academy, Sir 
Archer Shee. When 
learned the purpose of € 
interview, bo told her het 
“who had better make 
him a chimney 
he 
whon he sow xome of the 
drawings that the boy bad 
done, und watched” h 

8 oKketeh 











IN EARLY 
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Nature 
Uy intencdext 
an artixt, 
had better 
right awn: 
Ind, 
two 





that. 
wtundyiny 
in December, 


he 





after 
having, years 
drawing iti 
Munenan 
HHO Fi 
wan nelmit ted Go th 
Academy eho: 
thu fad the dint 
of being the youngest 
student whose mane has 
ever been placed on the rolix of these schools. 
For the next three or four years his life wae 
the ordinary one of the Academy student, and 
he worked hard—harder, indeed, than most of 
hix fellows. His firat success had been gained 
when he was «till only nine, for he won the 
silver modal of the Roynl Society of Arts for 
drawing of ‘The Battle of Bannockburn,” 
and the surprise of the distinguished mudience 
which witnowsed the prizc-giving may well be 
imagined when, in response to the call for ** Mr. 
John Everett Millaix,” a litte golden-headed 
boy wearing ‘a plaid tunic, white socks, and a 
Jarge Ww! frilled collar stepped up to the 


spent, 
in the Bi 
aud iat Sane's 
Boonie 















When only. six 
picture exhibite: 
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at 


powsible prize, including the coveted medal for 
wi 


the Academy he guined every 


For these he com- 
In 


ing from the antique. 
Peted with men of thirty years and more. 
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yearn of age Millis bad = 
tthe Royal Acadersy, 
the Became an associate at twrenty-to 


Meeting with Holman Hunt 


ite of his genius be was a very human and 
TRBege his srnien be weg» vory bumen and 
Indeed, he was appointed “ ieg ” for the schools, 


and used to buy the buns which served the 
students for lunch, | The Little leisure time he 
had was spent watching the cricket at Lord’s 
or fishing in the New River. All bis education 
apart from his art was obtained from his 
mother, who devoted her life to bim, It is no 
wonder that he afterwards avowed that he 
owed his wonderful success to her. 

One dey when Millais 
was fifteen, he stopped to 
watch another boy some 
two years older doing 
drawing in the Soulpture 
Room, and later in the 
day spoke to him, His 
nume waa Holman Hunt, 
and he hed been for some 
time attempting to enter 
the Academy, but un- 
successfully. Millais en- 
couraged him to try again, 
which he did—nauccessfully 
this time — but neither 
realized that the meeting 
waa one of historic im- 
portance, and that later 
they would be associated 
in “a movement which 
shook the whole founda- 
tion of British art to ite 
depthx and resulted in the 
founding of an entirely 
new xchool of painting. 
Nome time afterwards thi 
casual acquaintane 
vipened into friendship. 

Jn the meantime, Millais 
set about starting t> earn 
some money by his brush. In 1845 he was 
offered = Contract to devote his Suturdays 
to painting for his patron, Serjeant Thomas, 
such work ss he might be required to do. 
This usually meant painting backgrounds for 
other men, and his salary was £100 a year. 
But he was far too independent a spirit for such 
work, and one day, when he was being reproved 
for being ten minutes late, he hurled his palette 
at his master’s head, only just missing him, 
and leaving streaks of colour down the wall. 
In spite of thie his contract was renewed with 
8 £50 increase of salary, but he soon gave it 
up as he could not stand the restriction, and 
set about earning his living in his own way. 

In 1846—that is, when he waa barely seven- 
teen—Milleis had his first picture in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Tt was a painting in 
vile called “‘ Pizarro Seizing the Inca of Peru,” 
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which, 
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‘The “Pre-Raphaciites * 


and was described by # distinguished 
French critic as one of the two best 
historical paintings of the year. It is 
now.in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and is an extraordinary piece of work 
to have been done by a boy. 

It has already been mentioned that 
the mecting of Millais with Holman Hunt 
led to the founding of a new school of 
painting, and in order to explain this it 
‘will be necessary to any something about 
Holman Hunt, end slso to introduce a 
third figure, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Hunt and Millais, at the latter's sug 
gestion, were sharing » London studio at 
83 Gower Street, and here they worked 
and talked. Naturally enough, the sub- 
ject of their conversation was invariably 
art. Both decided that genuine English 
painting was rapidly dying out, that 
artists were becoming mere oopyists, and 
that there was absolutely no originality 
in the work they produced. 

Conventions in Art 

‘There were, in their opinion, far too 
yuany conventions in art; every subjoct 
had ‘to be treated in a certain fixed way 
or it was universally condemned by the 
critics, In discussing this with their 
fellow-students, they attempted to point 
cut how the later works of Raphael had 
suffered from these very conventions, 
whereupon one of them scornfully re- 
marked, ‘‘ Then you are Pre-Rephaelites.”” 

Perhaps it waa this very remark which 
decided the two young artists. They entered 
into a veoret compact thet all their work in 
future was to be truc to Nutore, and that they 
were not going to be bound by what other 
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Millan lived at Palace Gate, Kensington, near the south- 
weet comer fon, Gardens, ine stately and 
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AW ALCOVE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 





iceless treasures graced. the artist's magnificent arawi 
ff the finest gem of all was the “Leda,” in an alcu 
ted to the magic chisel of Me incomparable Michelangelo. 


had done and were doing. They decided to 
call themselves * Pre-Raphuclites, "and it. wax 
while Hunt wee at work on the first of h 
Pre-Raphaelite paintings that Rossetti invi 
himself to the studiv. 

‘Hunt told him the method and principles on 
which it was being painted, and at once Rowetti 
Decame enthusiastic to join the new movement. 
After a meeting at Gower Street. the young 
artists formed themselven into a secret society, 
the “‘ Pre-Raphaclite Brotherhood,” and it 
Was decided that they would mark their work 
with the letters “ P.R.B.” after their signatures, 
although no one else was to know what thesd 
letters represented. 

A Challenge Thrown Out 

During the winter of 1848-9 all threo set to 
work on pictures which were to throw out » 
challenge to art. ‘That of Millais was entitled 
** Inabella,” and each figure in it, in accordance 
with the ‘new principles, was on actual and 
faithful portrait of the model. Hunt’s picture 
waa “ Rienzi,” while that of Rossetti was “ The 
Girlhood of ‘the Virgin.” While both Millaiz 
and Hunt sent theirs to the Academy, Rossotti 
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chose 4 small exhibi 





became a subjcct of dixcumsion 
Lefore it was dixcovered that 
the work of the other two 
artiate bore them. 

The Academy accepted the 
pictures and the criticn were 
evidently puzzled. They dare 
reservedby 5 the: 
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. he 
weed them in a) car. 
pantera Khop. dren 
in anch clothes as the 
family of a poor car. 
pentar would wear, No 
whtenipt was made to 
poverty of 
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pend Hy conde: 
e the picture wae 
nd by the © 
with howls of de 
Lhe Time dene 
me revolting, 
Blackwood as 
kreeclens. and 
plomnnt Phe 
Dhow ca 

Dickens. who. in Horde 
hokd Words, condemned 
it and the Pre-Raph- 
aelite Brotherhood ge 
erally with all the 
strength ‘ot which his 
powerful pen was cap- 
able. ‘To auch depths 
of absurdity can art 
eritichma fail! Mr. 
Farrer, who purchased 
the picture for £150, 
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jon which opened a week 
earlier, and thus the mystic letters “ P.R.B. 


of 


pe painter was more enthusiastic about his art 
preciat je benefits derived from 
‘taking Jong holidays which he citen spent in Scotland. 
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THE WIFE OF MILLAIS 
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WHEN THE PALETTE WAS LAID ASIDE 


Be sully 


ed in the © 
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CAL Picture het, wee Sidicdtes”, 


was not the least bit disconcerted, and calmly 
pasted all the criticisms on the back when he 


removed it. Tt hangs to-de, 
in the Tate Gallery. 

Dexpite abuse and ridioule, 
the leaven was inning to 
work. In 1850 Millais was 
actually elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, though 
that august body subsequently 
cancelled the election on ac- 
count of the vouthfuiness of 
the painter. Pre-Raphaelitism 
hugan to spread, and in 1851 

‘© newspaper, the Daily 
Matos ail the Mipectabor, batt 
nged themscives definitely 
on its side, What is more, 
John Ruskin, whose books on. 

Modern Painters ” had made 
him a power in the world of 
art, undertook their defence in 
two letters to the Timea. 

But for the next few years 
the critica, for the mont ‘part, 




















Chrixt in the House continued to abuse, although the general public 
appreciated the work of Millais more and “more. 


“The Order of  Re- 
Icane,"" which was shown 
in the Academy of 1833, 
was ho popular that for 
the firit time in the 
Academy’a history» 
policeman had to be on 








duty in front of the 
picture to keep the 
crowds moving. Millais 


received £400 for it, 

wonderful pricv for 
thone days, and he also, 
had the gratification of 
being elected an Associ- 
ate of the Royal Aca- 
demy. This time the 
lection was not can- 
celled. 

Only one notable 
eyent stands ‘out in 
this period ; this is his 

in the summer 
Of 1865 to Ruskine 
cousin. For Millais it 
was an_ exceedingly 
happy union, husband 
and wife living together 
for 41. vara, in tho 
mort. perfect harmony. 
With, hie marriage ends 
t great period 

of his life. 
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“The Mestys of tha Soiway."" in the Waller Art Gallary, Liverpool. The 
‘condemned an a Covedanter im 1055, chaiwed to a stake 1a Wigtown Bai 
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r= represents Margerer Wilnen, who 
nod drowacd by tne incoming’ tide, 
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SINGING OLD TUNES WHILE FLOATING 


his noble picture af the aged Mares 
7 Art Gallery, Manchester 





FUOrPLARS AND OAKS AGAINST A SUNSET SKY 








‘Chil October, in a private collection. In this picture, which was painted from a backwater of the Tay, just below 
Riniauos, near Becth, the artat cleverly sugacsts the chilly breath of autuma among the tresg and sedges, 





In the National Gallary, London, Toe nun Inivarely digging in the churchyard provides ti on! 
onviulauen, faite oe Background ef oaks end poplars ageisat the beauty Sia snaest ky 
eded tn the or aoe 7 
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IN ALL THE BRAVERY OF SCARLET AND GOLD 





y of scarlet and gold. the veteran apt 
9 Heary Wit on Bemvarts Auge POT 
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The First Artist Baronet 


Although nowadays we recognize that art 
cannot be bound by such laws as were laid down 
by the Brotherhood, yet Pre-Raphaeclitiam has 
been of immense value. 
Not only was it successful in dragging art 
out of the rut into which it had fallen; it 
also spurred on British artista to think and to 
create, and to produce original work stamped 
with their own personality. Indeed, Millais 
was himeclf far too great an artist to allow 
himself to be bound by a specific set of prin- 
ciples, even of his own maki 
‘As "his experince ws and as the 
necessity for challenge lessened, he gradu- 
ally abandoned the Limitations imposed by 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, though 
ite influence remained to the vory last in 
hia work, which was always painted 
with extreme care and accuracy. It in 
difficult nowadays to find many of his 
paintings bearing the initiale ‘ P.R.B. 
in many cases these letters were subac 
quently crased by the artist himeelf. 
The second period of his life, from 
his marriage to his death, is one long 
tale of ever-increaaing triumph, of soar- 
ing prices for his pictures, and of the 
gradual changing of tone of the critics, 
who in time camo to praise his work ax 
much as formerly they had condemned 
it. In 1863 he was elected to a full 
membership of the Academy. Twenty- 
two yeurs Inter he was offored—and ac- 
ia, baronetoy, becoming the first 
artist in the history of British art to 
bear that title. Curiously enough, the 
President of the Royal ‘Academy, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, wes then only a 
knight, but was made a baronet in the 
following year, and was later raised to 








place to 
the highest position which British art ca: 
‘bestow, the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy. Unhappily his health was 
troubling him, and he did not live more 
than a few ‘months to enjoy his triumph. 
On the 13th August he passed away, and a 
week later was laid to rest in the “ Painters’ 
Corner” of St. Paul's Cathedral, where also 
lie much grest men aa Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lord Leighton, and Sir Edwin Lapdacer. 

‘No reference to the art of Millaix would be 
complete without some mention of hix wonderful 
work as an illustrator, which occupied much of 
his time from 1859 to 1864. It must bo re- 
membered that at this period the drawing was 
made on boxwood, over which tho engraver 
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Portrait of the great pai 
of hus famous 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS 


worked, and had to be the exact size of the 
intended illustration. Into these pictures 
Millaiz put hia best work, work which demanded 
knowledge, skill, and patience. Although he 
was paid very little for them, he was never 
careless or slipshod, a remark which applies to 
the whole of his work. Millaia was undoubtedly 
@ genius, even if judged only by the definition 
“an infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

‘Nor was Millais the man any lesa fine than 
Millais the artixt. Honest to the core, he was 


AS HE APPEARED 





IN THE STUDIO 






red wien, at work on one 
22 Dect Tepreduced as steel enavavings, 
give help or advice to such 
Jealousy never had any 
Place in hia naturc ; he wae only too anxious 
to appreciate the work of others, and showed 
that appreciation in a whole-hearted, gencrous 
manner. He ¥ ine English gentleman, 
and when that is said there remains nothing 
more to say. 
1t ix ax a portrait painter that Millaix stands 
out supreme. He made use of every kind of 
background, realizing aa did few men of his 
day how important this was. Sometimes there 
Secwite 


ever ready 
as had need of it. 


to 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS 


A MILLAIS THAT 





Speak Speak |"" exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1895. 
i“ 2" oie? ana’ waitorta it to speak 


the bedaide, the man benoids the ia 


‘See Galery. 
inble or chair to indicate 
that the figure was standing in @ room; at 
other times the subject would be the only 
figure in # beautiful Inndscape—all depending 
on the character of face and figure which he 
was painting. Nearly all his men and women 
were serious and dignified, and well but not 
showily drewmed 
Excelted in Child Portraiture 

His painting of children, in which he also 
excelled, showed the versatile character of the 
man, o@ well aa his great love for and sym- 
pathy with all young things. Perhaps no 
painter since Reynolds and Gainsborough was 
80 successful in bringing out the delicate charm 
and froshness of the English girl, with her great, 
dreamy eyes, her soft silken hair rippling over 
the tiny features. His boys, too, are equally 
fine, and he succeeds in bringing out. in them as 
much variety of character as he does in the 
portraita of their parents. An excellent example 
of this power of portraying character is shown 
in his picture of the young Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Millais introduces three figures into this pic- 
ture, two boys and a man. The latter is an 
old sailor who has been through every kind of 
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WAS PURCHASED FOR THE NATION 
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Portraits that Breathe Life 


‘While reading over some love letters, seen on the table by 
‘The ‘painting, whose meaning iy somewhat 


Tk was purchased out of the Chantrey Bequest for £u,000. 





ndventure, and come close to death a score of 
times. He is telling the romantic story of his 
life, of Spanish galloons and treasure trove, of 
encounters with pirates and of fierce storms. 
All this is ex: in the sweep of his arm 
and his dramatic attitude. 
‘Wonderful Character Drawing 

Now if we turn to the two boys we see at 
once the difference between them. The one 
is a sturdy, fair-haired English lad, without 
very much’ imagination, who site’ listening 
somewhat stolidly to the story. Hoe is rather 
afraid that the aailor is drawing on his imagina- 
tion, and a ‘Should I or should I not believe ” 
expression is plainly written on hie face. Tho 
other boy is not listening at all. It is the young 
Raleigh, and his thoughts are far away. He 
is imagining himself sailing a gallant ship on 
the high seas, playing the principal part in 
adventures such as even the sailor could never 
have imagined. The picture is a book in 
iteelf, and shows how, by his amazing power of 
drawing character, a story can be told in paint. 

[See “Life and Letters of Sir J. Millain,* by J. G. 
Mifiate (2 vote., 1899), and Johu Everett Dillals,"" by 
‘Axthur Fish} 
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The WONDER-WORKER 
Florence Nightingale, 


‘N the little village of 

Lea, in Derbyshire, the 
visitor’ may see a curious 
old basketwork carriage, 
covered with a dilapidated 


looking hood. If he in- 
uires ite origin from a 
villager he be told, 





“Ah, that is Miss Flor- 
ence’s carriage, in which 
she took the soldiers about 
in other days.” 

“Misa Florence” is 
Florence Nightingale, and 
the “ other days ” refer to 
the time of the Crimean 
War. 

It was in Florence, in 
Mey, 1820, thet « daughter 
wad ‘born to Mr. and Mrs. 
William Nightingale. 
and they decided to name 
the beby girl after that 
fair Italian city of flowers 
on the banks of the Arno 
where first she saw light. 

Scon after the birth of 
their daughter the Night- 
ingale family returned to 
their English home at Lea 
Hall, and here Florence 
Nightingale stayed during 
the days of her childhood. 

‘When still a small child 
she showed characteriatica 
which pointed to her vocation in ‘ife. Her 
dolla were always delicate and required the 
utmost care. Frequently she would announce 
thet a particular favourite was ill and must 
not be disturbed. 

Her sister, Parthe, did not exhibit the same 
tender consideration for her waxen children, 
who frequently suffered the loss of a limb or 
@yt_bumnb in the numery fire. ‘Then, of course 

lorence’a superior skill was in demand, and 
® modern bone-setter might onvy the facility 
with which she would “eet and bandage @ 
broken arm or leg. 

It was when she was about ten years old 
that the future “Lady with the Lamp” tended 
her firat “real live patient. 

‘Riding over the Hampshire downs on her 
pony in company with the vicar, Florence 
noticed that the sheep were scattered in all 
directions, and her old friend, Roger the 
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Florence Nights 
Of Sante Croce, 


yale 





the Pioneer of a Noble 
Soldiers’ of Scutari called ** The Lady with the Lamp” 


memorial in the Church 





That the heroine of the Crimea was born. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


of thee CRIMEAN WAR 
Profession whom the Suffering 


shepherd, was vainly trying 
to collect them together 
again. 

“Where is your dog?” 
asked the clergyman, os 
they, watched “the ‘old 
man’s futile efforts. 

“Tho boys have been 
throwing stones ath 
and his leg is broker 

yas the mournful reply. 
I'm afraid he'll never be 
any good for anything 
again, and I am thinking 
of putting nn end to the 
poor beast’s misery.”” 

“Poor Cap's jeg bro- 
ken ¥? interrupted 8 girl- 
ish voice. _‘* Can’t we do 
something for him ?”* 

“You can't do any 
good, miasy,”” answered 
the shepherd. ‘I'l just 
take a cord to him to- 
night_that will be the 
best way to ease his pain 
—I left him lying in the 
shed over yonder.’ 

Quickly “Florence and 
the vicar made their way 
to the shed where the dog 
Jay. His leg was injured, 
but not broken, and as the 
child knelt down on the 
moud floor and caresned and 
soothed the suffering animal the faithful brown 
eyes were lifted to her fnee in pathetic gratitude. 
That look of the shepherd’s dog Florence 
Nightingale was destined to see repeated in 
the eyes of suffering men as she bent over 
their beds in the hospital at Scutari. 

Florence sent # messenger to allay her 
parente’ anxiety at her absence, and spent the 
rest of the day with her patient. With the aid 
€f the Vicar she prepared hot compresses, tear- 
ing up the shephord’s clean smock and making 
it into bandages. 

Cap_had a wise confidence in his nureo 
and offered no resistance to her ministrations, 
and in the evening, when the ahepherd came 
to the shed, Florence was able to announce 
to_bim that the patient was convalescent. 

‘It was the custom of the family to pass the 
summer in Derbyshire at Lea Hall, and later 
at their new house, Les Hurst, going in the 
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Te was in thus tair city 
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| FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE Two Good Women Mect 


autumn to Embiey, in Hampshire, for the Jt was at this critical period of her life that 
winter and ‘carly spring Florence Nightingale met the woman whose 
Not only wax Florence reared in scenes of raonality was, in the years that followed, to 
exceptional Teauty, but whe was mentally be such @ source of inspiration to her. ‘This 
trained in advance ‘of the custom of the day. was the distinguished philanthropist, Mra. 
She and hor sinter did their lessons together, Elizabeth Fr: 
under the care of a governess, and their ‘One can picture the meeting of those two 
educ wae assiduously supervised — by mecr women. The beautiful old Quakeress, 
their fat whone great work among the women. prisoners 
Mr. Nightingale, a cultured man of broad was faxt drawing to a close, extending hends 
Rymputhios and inteticctual tastes, made of welcome to the girl who stood on the 
Robby of giving a chusical i threshold of a philanthropic career destined 
wirls, and found ox fertile to he equally distinguished. 
brain of hi Mra. Fry, who for the past few yeara had 
heen vikiting prikons and institutions on the 
Continent, told Florence Nightingale of the 
Denconemcs Institute at Kainerwerth, near 
wacklorf, founded by Pastor Fliedner, for the 































Nightingale 





the: na Gure ‘ it attompt 












te define, would © hoxho muxt be training of nurses. 

rewty. Florence was so impressed that, after studying 
‘Where were two very different. sides to her British hospital systems, and’ investigating 
fe. Ax the daughter of a man of position rid — those of France, Italy ‘and Germany, she 





enrolied as’ a voluntary nuree at the 
Fae REA UTIFOL WOM AT Le, inntitution at" Rainerwerth 
The Tragedy of ULHeaith 

It wax while ntaying in Parie on her 
way back to England, after some monthy’ 
work in this institution, that the firat 
werious aignx of that delicacy of health 
which was to irspede Miss Nightingale's 
work in after-life manifested itself. 

She was taken ill in Paria, and though 
the recovered sufficiently ‘to continue 
her journey to England after a few 
weeks, she #uffered indifferent health for 
a long while, and her time was divided 
hetween philanthropic work in London 
and_recuperative holide: 
in Derbyshire. 

Florence Nightingale’s great oppor- 
tunity came duri the Crimean War. 
The appalling plight of the wounded 
Pa . t the Battle of Inkerman (in which 

jt house at Lea, Derbyshire, where the happy days ot France, England, and Italy suffered tre- 
Florence's childhood were spen' ‘The ram “— cor! and.ex- mendous Joss of life) impressed William 

Uensive gardens were always & source of delight to the chlG.” Howard Russell, the war correspondent, 
wealth she enjoyed all the pleasurce and 80 much that he appealed to English women 
frivolition of county sovicty in the country. to volunteer for service at the front. 

She made her curiey to Queen Victoria a So far the only female nurses at the seat of 
toated the delighta of a London season. On war were the French Sisters of Mercy, attached 
‘the other hand she had 4 large circle of intimates to the French army. The British were relying 



































among the sick indigent villagerx, who entirely upon untrained male orderlies, and. 
adored ber. the condition of the wounded was pitiable 
Ae the yours paced it became clear that in the extreme. 


Florence: real and definite mission to As a result of Mr. Russells appesl the 
ere ilinewws in her femily had  quthorities were inundated with applications 
from women of all clases, but there wae no 

organization and no leader. 
tion she turned to a systematic study of ‘The head of the War Department, Mr, 
nursing. Sidney Herbert, was a personal friend of 
‘ 
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Ende 


A Stupendous Task 
RIDING OUT 





oral 
Skips test her on the Josey buc ane kage stasainedy on 


In May, 1855. Florence Nightingale, lett Scutari for Balaclays, to ge how the wounded were faring ther 
icin tour af inapeetion and visited the general hospital and the railitery fy Sebasi 


FLORENGE NIGHTINGALE 


FROM BALACLAVA ON A TOUR OF INSPECTION 


She want on 
aquartere af tepat. Many harde 


shi fait = wictiin to the Crimean fever, and 





‘wel mifeed back! fo Decits af the sanatorium en tne Gpooese Heights. 





Florence Nightingale, and well acquainted 
with her nursing career and executive ability. 
In his opinion she was the one woman in 
England fitted by character and training to 
organize a nursing staff and take them out to 
the Crimea. It was as a result of his reprosen- 
tations to his colleagues that Florence Night- 
ingale received an official invitation to accept 
the post of superintendent of a British m' 
tary hospital at Scutari. 
Acceptance of the Invitation 

This invitation was immediately accepted— 
indeed, Mr. Herbert’s letter crossed onc from 
Florence in which sho placed her services 
unreservedly at her country’s diaposal—and 
only a week elapsed before the first contifigent 
of nurses were in marching order. 

It was in the Barrack Hospital, with beds 
that would have extended for over two miles 
had they been put end to ond, that Florence 
Nightingale and her nurses took up their 
quarters. 

It would be impossible to overestimate the 
difficulties with which she had to contend. 
‘There was little transport for the wounded and 
Jess accommodation for them when at last they 
arrived at the hospital Supplies, both of 
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food _ si for invalids and of the bareat 
nursing wuities, were practically non. 
existent, and had it not been for a voluntary 
fund raised to meet immediate exigencies, the 
tragedy of the Crimean hospitals would have 














been greater than that of ita batticfielda. 
Order out of Chaos 
Within ten days of her arrival at Souturi 
thie slight, delicate-looking woman of some 
thirty years of age had performed the firnt 
purt of her great task. Order and cleanliness 





replaced chaos and confusion, and the whole 
hospital was so organized that it was hardly 
possible for a groan to escape from a sick man 
without its being heard by one of the nuracs 
ready to minister to him. 

Ceaselessly Florence Nightingale and her 
nurses laboured, caring for the sick and com- 
forting the dying, as well av establishing food 
kitchens and laundries, thus providing work 
for the unhappy wives and widows of the 
soldiers. She built and furnished a maternity 
ward to shelter the bits of English humanity 
who opened their eyes for the first time on that 
lurid scene. Writing letters to the soldiers’ 
families and answering pathetic and anxious 
inquiries ocoupied such spare time as she had. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
‘Onc of the great difficulties with which Miss 


Nightingale had to contend was the prejudice 
among the army surgeons against the intro- 
duction of women nurses. This, however, 









he course of a year. Another diffi- 
hh dogged her all through, waa 
difference of opinion, though she 





eulty, 
vecturian 
took cure, ax far as possibic, that all creeds 


should be’ represented on her ‘staff. 
Indewd, at tho very time Florence 
ingale was heroically grappling with dineasc, 
auffer ) #mall-mindod folk at home 
were attacking her’ reli i 4 
clergyman, when axkexl if he could say definitely 
to what branch of the Christian Church Miss 
Nightingale belonged, made the effective 











‘The field minbutance used by Florence Nightingale during the 
Crimean War. The cart bad no springs, and olten 
pants were ung out into the road Ww 

‘turned sharply. tin now at Lea, in Derbyshire. 


tumtely. a ‘y Fare onc—the sect of the 
Good) Bamaritan.” 


It was Queen 





Victoria. who aileneced the 
adverse criticina: by writing a letter to Mr. 
Siduey Herbert. in’ which she said, ‘ Would 
you tell Mra. Hi that I beg she would let 














me sec frequently the accounts she receives 
from Mine Nightingale. 9... 1 wish Miss 
Nightingale and the ladies would tell these 


poor, noble wounded that no one fecls more 
for their sufferings than their Queen.”” 
While the controversy over the matter of 
religion was raging at home Florence Night- 
ingale was having her personel battles at the 
front, Her greatest enemy was the red tape 
of officialdom. The method of issuing govern- 
ment stores was as autocratic aa it wax erratic. 
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imelnded tn the 


_Fighting Red Taupe 


Nothing could be obtained by the nurses 
until various service rules had been observed, 
and an official boerd had inspected all the 
stores to be distributed. 

Florence Nightingale became so exasperated 
hy seeing exhausted men die for want of 
nourishment because the board of inspection 
had not completed its arrangements that on 
one occasion she took the lew into her own 
hands. The storehouse was opened on the 
personal responsibility of the Lady-in-Chie 
and the goods were procured for the languishing 
soldiery. 

"This defiance of red tape made Miss Night- 
ingele some enemies, and one old colonel put 
forward the “ touching complaint” that the 
Lady-in-Chief did not choose to give the 
officers time to distribute the stores, and that 
the moment a want declared itself she made 
haste to supply it herself. 

Difficulties to Overcome 

‘The same difficulties were encountered | in 
the distribution o! surgical dressings and 
drugs. The dispensing orderlies did not even. 
know what the store contained. On one 
occasion one of Miss Nightingsle’s helpers 
applied three times for ide of lime and 
waa told there was none. She insisted on a 
thorough search being made, and ninety 
pounds wero found ! 

Gradually Florence's work and personality 
overcame much official prejudice, and she was 
allowed to have control of hospital necessities, 

Undoubtedly Queen Victoria's letter greatly 
xtrengthened her position, at tho front as well 
us at home. It was evident that it was to 
Miss Nightingale that the Sovereign looked 
for tidings of the wounded, and in her that she 
trusted for the amelioration of their lot, 

There have been penned many i 
accounta of how “ The Lady with the Lamp,” 
as she was soon generally called, made her 
rounds by night, passing along ‘the endless 
corridors and wards, carrying a little lamp to 
light her progress of mercy. Dying men would 
kive ber shadow as it touched their pillows, 
and so great was her influence for that 
the most obscene tongues were stilled at her 
approach and murmured blessings took the 
place of curses. 

When the wounded were brought to Sontari 
from the battlefields, it was the first duty of 

he surgeons to separate the hi cnges 
from the desperate. Once Florence saw five 
soldiers act aside apparently in a hopeless con- 
dition. At once she inquired from the surgeons 
as to whether che might take charge of the 
men herself. ‘* Do as you like with them,” 
‘was the reply, ‘* we think their case is 

If life could be saved Florence Nightingale 
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Attacked by Fever 





FLORENGE NIGHTINGALE 
was determined to save it, and throughout in attendance that he had come to see Miss 
the night she sat beside the men, feeding them Nightingale. 

with a spoon until their senses awakened and “And pray who are you?” he was asked. 
hate Eee eared ernest, (OY PRESENTED TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
operation. 

It was in May, 1855, after having 
spent some six months at Scutari, that 

lorence Nightingale went to Balaclava 
to see how the sick and wounded were 
faring at the seat of war. 

From Ealaclave she made a tour of 
inspection on horseback, visiting the 
general hospital and military head- 
quarters at Sebastopol. It was while 
Florence Nightingale was at Belacleva 
that she herself was attacked by the 
Crimean fever. It seemed strange to 
everyone that, after pnesing through 
such terrible times at Scutari, where she 
had been in daily contact with infection, 
Florence should have been stricken at 
‘Balaclava. She was nursed at the sana- 
torium, a collection of huts which had 
been installed on the Genoese heights, 
in the Crimea peninsula, nearly eight 
hundred feet above the sea. 

Lord Raglan, the commander-in-chief, 
was deeply concerned at Mise Nightin” sere ary some of tne token of eotearz 7 

ale’s illness, and as s00n as he receiv igreniee gale. OP io, 
er doctor's permission he rode over S'meta brooch from an ankhown person te Order of the Red tro, 
from heedquarters to visit her. Arrived the Order of Merit, bestowed by Kiou Edward Vil egttom, the Orde 
at her hut, at about five o'clock in the °":inparr Wiulam fs ‘wrench medal presanted ta her'in T667. 7 
afternoon, he announced to the nurse . : 

“Ob, only a soldier—my name is Raglan, 
but she knows me very well and I've come 
a long be Oe 

it was Florence Nightingale herself who, 
overhearing the conversation, disclosed hia 
identity, though she urged that Lord Raglan 
should not come near for fear of infection. 
“IT have no fear of fever or anything else,”” 
said Lord Raglan, aa he strode into the sick 
room and expreesed his sorrow at the illness 
of the woman who bed done so much for his 
troops. 

As soon as Florence Nightingale was con- 
valescent the doctors urged that she should 
sail at once for England, but this the heroic 
nurse absolutely refused ‘to do. She insisted 
on returning to Scutari, where she gradually 
resumed her arduous duties, which she con- 
tinued until the end of the Crimean War, only 
leaving her post when the last soldier had 
embarked for home. 

At the rejoicings held throughout Britain 
in honour of the victorious armies the name 
of Florence Nightingale was not forgotten, 
and the nation was eager to give ite heroine 
® great public welcome. Florence Nightingale, 
the c fea Index 















AN ANGEL OF SWEET COMFORT 








PRLORENCE NIGHTINGALE | 


She returned 
, quiclly and 













I she turned 
agile from all att uke her a public 
and detern she refused to 





ay iF 
she had rendered. 
Finally, when 


Pe Pecan 





wax 
_ he 


Mr. Sidney Herbert 
mutter af a toxtin 








A NATIONAL TRIGUTE TO A BRAVE BRITISH WOMAN 


On Aveunt ao. 2910, m solenin service was held in St- Faw 

"arioe of Florence Nightingale. uureivers from the Gr 

sentatives of the Sovereign, the Government, and the Arm: 
in praise of the woman who had devoted her 


fe to the 


made it known to the publie that th 
KL One which 








Flore 





would “coment to accept the 
i mmion of its gratitude 
form of a subscription 





te found a hospital in London. 

The fund had amounted to seme £50,000 
when Florence Nightingale herself ‘desired 
that it should be closed, in order that public 
benevolence might be diverted to the fund 
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A Glorious Memoriat 





heing raised to help the victims of the devas- 
tating inundations in France in 1857. 

After her return from the Crimes, Florence 
Nightingale’s health began to fail, and though 
for a time it was hoped that she would regain 
her strength and he able to take an active 
part in the administration of the funds raised 
to her name, ultimately it became clear that 
this would not be posible. Florence Night- 

ingale then entered into an 















arrangement by which she 
placed the money in’ the 
hands of trustees for the 


training of girls who wished 
to become hospital nurses. 

Thus to Florence Nightin- 
gale belonga the double 
honour of pioneer work on 
the fick! of battle in war 
time and pioneer work of 
training nurses ot home in 
pence time. 

Perhapu the crowning glory 
of Florence Nightingale’s pro- 
femional carcer came in 187], 
when the Nightingale Home 
and Training School was 
opencd ox an integral part 
the new St. Thomas's 
Hospital. London—the finost 
institution of its kind in 


Europe. 
Though an “old and 
overworked invalid,” as she 
termed herself, ' Florence 
Nightingale was’ active in 
mind, and during the last 
years of her life she was 
always ready to cheer and 
hearten the younger women 
who were carrying on the 
work she had started. Ono 
of her most delightful charac- 
teristics was her readiness 
to pay tribute to those of 
a younger generation who 


























° were bearing the heat and 
Meat Wer nae ern. tribulation of a day which 
yal Fs must have seomed easy by 
sere of the suffering: dint of comparison with 
that of the heroine of the Crimean War. She 
received the Order of Merit in 1907, an 





honour which had never before been conferred 
on a woman, and paseed away on the 13th 
August, 1910. being buried at East Wellon 
in Hampshire. 

‘Nec ** Tife of Florence Nightingale.” by 5. A. Tooley 
1610), + Florence Nightingale.” by A. Matheson (1913), 
“Life of Florence Nightingale.” by Sir E. ‘TP. Cook 
(2 Volw, 1915), and "Eminent Victorians,” by I~ 
Strachey (918). 
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<sROUP 9._MUSICIANS 


PADEREWSKI 


The MUSICIAN who BECAME a PRIME MINISTER 


A Pianist and Politician whose 


Plaving 


World and whose Statcsmauship Helped to Secure the Freedom af Poland 


MUSICIANS and 

painters generally 
live in some degree ax 
classes separated from 
the rest of humanity. 
They move and have 
their being in a world of 
their own. Other artists, 
men of letters and poets 
for instance. have fre- 
quently taken part in 
affairs with success, and 
with no seeming incon- 
gruit; We fecl that 
there ie nothing strange 
in the fact that Disraeli, 
besides being, a successful 
Prime Minister, wae also 
@ successful novelist ; or 
that Milton, 


Pp pol 
and highly-placed civil 
sorvant as well. But the >. 
idea of Paderowski, fore- 
most among living piano 
virtuosi, representing 
Poland (a country much 
larger in oxtont than the 
itiah Inloa) at the Paris 
Conference, and as Prime 
Minister signing the Treaty of Versnilles on ker 
behalf, appeara to be particularly incongruoun. 
We feel that a man q 
opposite parts must be vi 
as, indeed, is M. Pado: 
Ignace Jan Paderewski was born at Kury- 
bowka, Padolia. a village of Russian Poland. 
on the 6th November, 1860. Whon only three 
years old he began to play the piano; when he 
Was seven bis father placed him with = local 
teacher of some talent. and in 1872 he was sent 
to the Warsaw Musical Conservatoire. where he 











Ignace 
Dagan 86 











remeined continuously until his eighteenth 
birthday. 

During this period his father was arrested 
by the Russian police. for Wersaw and ita sur- 


rounding district were then in Russian Poland. 
He was tried for some political offence. ren- 
tenced, and transported to the mines of Siberia 
for six years. Although Mme. Paderewski, to 
whom her son attributes his nvusical gifts, 
bravely tried to keep family affairs on thei 
usual footing, the boy musician at Warsaw 
often felt the pinch of want. 

At first the musical professors considered 
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Jen Paderewatd, the famous Polish pianist 





ay when only, threw c 
Pune "Warsaw Musical Conservatoire. 


made Him Famous Throughout the 
Paderewski a hopeless 
pupil ; one of them told 


him plainly that if he 
ever Wished to make an 
honest living from music 
he should give up the 








piano and learn nome len 
ambitious — instrument. 
such as the flute or 
trombone. In spite of 
such dixcourngement he 
worked hand and im. 
proved vantly, paying 


xpecial attention to har- 
mony and counterpoint, 
which he Jexrned fron 
the celehrated Frederick 
Kiel of Berlin. 

His father’s imprinon- 




















ment, taken together 
h the pennelens op: 

rersion whe! the 

Ussian Government 

then hoped to stifle 

Polish national feeling. 

awoke in Paderewski an 

abiding love for bis 

who divided and —#hackled 

old. He studied at country. Never during 


his later years of brilliant 
succosa did he forget the mifferings he had 
both witnersed and felt in hie youth. Through 
all his life be had never ceimed to dream of 
Foland liberated and united ; and when the 
chance came to realize this dream. he without 
a moment's hesitation laid aside his art at the 
greater call of patriotiam. 
Death of Mme. Paderewski 

In 2878 Paderewski finished hin studios and 
became Assistant Profcenor of the Piano at the 
Warsaw Conservatoire. For two years he 
taught his compatriots. discontented with tho 
dull drudgery of his work and hia totally 
imadcquate salary. In 1880, however, having 
married, he moved to Strasbourg, where he 
joined the staff of the Conservatoire in a 
slightly better position. Presently his burdens 
were made the heavier by the birth of a son. 
Mime. Paderewski. who had always been delicate, 
died after months of illness. On her death-bed 
she left her child to the care of Mme. de Rosen, 
an_intimate friend. 

Some re afterwards Mme. de Rosen 
married Paderewski, and so the little boy had 
the woman he had for eo long loved as hi 
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PADEREWSKI 


mother. ‘he child suffered from spinal trouble 
from birth, and despite all the efforts of his 
father ho grew worse rather than better. 

One day in Paris, when he was quite small, 
Master Paderewrki naked if he might go with 
hia father ie the circus. where he had heard that 
Paderewski wan to perform. On the way home 
hix father asked him whether he had enjoyed 
going te a concert. “ No’ answered the 
little hoy. " it was the dul 
heen te. I expected to. ae 
Hoops and things. but-vou only played the piano 
just ax you do at hon In “1001, to 























BOATING ON A BEAUTIFUL SWISS LAKE 





father’s 





lasting pric 
sleep, while Padere 
in Rpain 
After hia wife’ denth Paderewski no longer 
eared to remain in Strasbourg. Furthermore, 
he had revolved to give up the thankless task of 
teaching the piano to pupils, of whom nine out 
Of the ten had not a particle of nrusic in them. 
His ambitions turncd towards making himself 
a virtuosc. With this end in view he left 
Strasbourg and cmigrated to Vienna. He took 
ms from his countryman Theodor Lesch- 
y. then the foremost pianist living in the 
wn capital. For three years he practised 
ied with the most energetic application, 
gh he received less than fifty lessons 
aster, Paderewski always speaks of 
with affection, as of one to whom 
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vaki was on tour 


























Successful Debut in Vieona 


he owes the foundations of his own amazing 
akill as a pianist. 

In 1887 Paderewski made his début as a 

janist before a critical Viennese audience. 
Ruccess was instantaneous ; he was hailed as 
one of the greatest living pianists. From this 
moment onwards fortune reserved her smiles 
for him. and the comparatively hard cireum- 
stances of his earlier years were soon left far 
behind. From Vienna he travelled to Paris, 
where the first concert established his fame. On. 
this occasion hia reception was all that the 
greatest of artists could domand. The audience 
left their seats at the end of the 
rogramme and its repeated encores ; 
They invaded. tho platform. and 
clustered round piano and musician, 
enthusiastic, grateful—carried away 
altogether by the music of this 
slender little man, who was com- 
pletely embarrassed by this demon- 
stration of delight. 
Slighty Built and Graceful 

On the concert platform Paderewaki 
hax never failed to establish an 
** atmosphere " individual to himeelf. 
In appearance he is slightly built, 
fraceful and neat to = degree. His 
hair is that of the musician of 
tradition, a mane of fine thick fair 
hair which stands out from his head 
like an aureole— though _ politics 
have turned his halo silvery A 
reporter once suggested “to “Mme. 
Paderewski that her husband’s hair 
had caused such notoriety, and had 
heen the object of 50 many cartoons, 
that he ought to have ita exuberance 
moderated. “Certainly not,” an- 
swered the lady; “ besides, the public 
would be disappointed if his hair 
were short.” This answer reflects the 
gently ironic but entirely good humoured spirit 
which Paderewski has maintained towards a 
world so ready to applaud and yet so chary 
in_understanding an artistic genius. 

‘He plays consummately without any apparent 
effort. Hix eves. so deeply eet in his head that 
it is hard to tell their colour, are generally closed 
when he is at the piano. his clear-cut immobile 
features are pale and inexpressive us the 
Sphinx. In all things his performance is 
fectly finished. He walks to the pinno without 
self-consciousness, yet without assumed in- 
difference : while his bowing is an art in itself. 
All these things. however. are but the niceties 
of a great artist. Once be touches the keys 
with his hands the audience forgeta all things 
saving his music. He oan thunder and storm 
with the most powerful of pianists; he can 
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‘When Poland was reconstituted at the close of the World War. Pa: 
ithe Packs Peace Conlerence was "and here be cnet Clemens 


wan necessary. 
fo Paserewsii's fame an = ‘eectaleasd, “* Obt wha 
2 Sed ot the hie of © politician an 
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charm with cantabile passages of 
tenderness. All emotions, all 1 
equally at his disposal, waiting te . 
forth from the piano by the touch of his magic 
. Merprotations are 
. One muy disugrce with 
4 particular passage, but one 
criticize n note us bursh, unmeaning, 
refully ¢ Jered. 
tien Che secret of this, marvollous 
In practice, more practice, and yet 
pruction. Lint, himnclf the first virtuone 
of hin day, used to suy that the scoret of 
fi technique. and, anti 
hik début, this dictum held 
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fingers inte strilei 
of meconeds, thes 
war held. 16 
technique an a matter of coume, per: 
the most difficult digital gymnastics 
fun. or cffort. Hin wrists 
ved, fortissimo pases 
ieee Ones. Municians 
acl tamper at one who took for 
grenied the will after which bis fellows strove 
throughout their 

Mours of Practice Duily 
ewnkis physical development has been 
the mdoux amount of his 
: His hands are so delicate that 
41y handshake will make 
forvarm shows a muscular 
which an athicte might be 
lization, resulting fro 
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t technique 
he «till deema 


x int erunie 
being taken for ar 
hours of dai  cxnentinl to perfect bis ine 
ive power, An interviewer once asked 
he mpent ench day at the pis 













he has often pi ng fifteen hours out of 
each fourand-twenty, 

‘One night in New York he was playing in the 
hotel rooms on the eve of a concert, when he 
Jenrned that wirl of four could not sleep 
the mite ning hix for the noise of the 
piano. Instantly hy wed practising. put on 
an overcout. and hurried down to the Steinway 
Hall. After battering at the door for some 
while, he was admitted by an astonished night- 
watchman. Paderewski marched straight into 
the warehouse, sat down at a piano there, and 
resumed his interrupted practice until four in 
the morning. Then he returned to his hotel. 
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His First London Visit 





slept for twelve hours, and went straight to 
the concert hall. i 

¥rom 1#87 until 191-4 the story of Paderewski’a 
fe is one of constant triumphant appearances 
all over the world. He first visited London in 


WIFE OF THE CELEBRATED PIANIST 
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Paderewski's sccond wife, formerty the Baroness de Rooe: 
His "iret wife was for long an invalid, and died after a! 
‘uiness er months of suffer 


That caused 


1800, and bas very often been there since, to 
be received by most enthusiastic audiences. 
‘He has toured Amorica four times, he has played. 
1 Spain, in Scandinavia, in Italy. At Rome 
n 1898 the King of Italy appointed him Com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown of Italy as a 
souvenir of # concert he gave at the Santa 
Cecilia Academy. Musical societies the world 
over have been delighted when he has consented 
to accept their honorary membership. 

About 1900 Paderewaki made his home upon 
the shores of the Luke of Geneve. He bought 
the ostate known as Chiteau Riond-Bosson, at 
Morges, near Lausanne, and established a model 
farm where he could pursue his hobby of rearing, 
pedigree-stock. 

The outbreak of the World War in 1914 
found Paderewski in America. He at once 
organized a series of benefit concerte, devoting 
the proceeds to the funds of the National Polish 
Committee, which had just then been estab- 
lished to further Polish interests. When we 
remember that esch Paderewski concert bringa 
in a amall fortune. we can realize how practical 
and substantial his assistance proved to the 
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PADEREWSKI 


dine CoAteau Kiord-Boson, which became the home of Paderawski in 1900. 


near the little town of Morges, and about 7 railer di 
infant, organization. In addition to giving 
such financial aid, Paderewski soon became « 
very active member of the executive side of 
this Committeo. 

The Poles in the United States, upwardx 
of a million, wero torn by dissensions as to 
what might ‘be the beat means of gaining in- 
dependence for their native Jand. Paderewaki 
became an arbitrator ‘between these rival 
factions. With rare skill he invented a formula 
acceptable to all, and so bronght the stubborn 
dimentients to acknowledge the National C. 
mittee’s autherity. Mr. Robert Lanwing. 
Minister of State, with whom Paderewski had 
much to do during these negotiations. said of 
him that ‘he was an able and tactful leader of 
his countrymen, and a sagacious diplomat.” 

‘The Business of Diplomacy 

During the latter half of the war the Polish 
National Committee was recognized by the 
‘Allies, and Paderewski became gradually more 
and more involved in diplomatic business. | is 
last professional appearance was at the Metro- 
Politen, Opera, Honse, New York, on the th 

1917. “ Until Poland gains her freedom 
and ‘has a settled government, I will not play 
the piano again,” he declared after this concert. 
For two years he would not even allow a piano 
in his room, for more than five years he never 
played a note—excepting once. This single 
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tant from Laurance. del 
when able to space the time, Paderewail leaves his art to engage in pedigree, 





fare f ‘the estate, and, 


reeding. 
exception to his vow occurred a month after 
the armirtico, when he was travelling to Danzig 
on board a ‘British cruiser. ‘The officers en- 
treated him to play on the ward-room  p' 
and he yielded, playing for upwards of an 
hour while the vessel towed and pitched her 
way through a North Sen sule. 
Polish Envoy to Parle 

After the armistice, the claims of Poland to 
be recognized nw an independent Power were 
allowed. and whe wae usked to send a roprosen- 
tative to the Parix Conference. In December 
1918 Padcrewxki arrived in Paris as the envoy 
of his native country. Now, after many yoars, 
Poland saw the end of foreign partitions of 
her soil. In 1914 Prussianizing bureaucracy, 
slovenly Austrian oppression, and Ruesia’s iron 
hand, cach misruled a part’ of Poland. Now 
all these tyrannics had passed away, and Poland 
saw hersclf once more revived inher ancient 
glories, free und united. 

For 'so ardent a patrict as Paderewski, the 
chance of being the actual instrument of his 
country’s liberation seemed more desirable 
and worthy than the applause of no matter 
how onthusiastic audiences. Others thought 
differently, however, as at one of the 
reasions of the Conference M. Clemenceau, 
meeting him for the first time. asked, “Are you 
M. Padorewski who weed to play the piano ? 


Stock! 
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** Yea,” the Polish representative. 
“ort 
ceau. 


During the 


replied 


vhat a come-down !”” rejoined Clemen- 
Fancy, to be a Premicr now 
Inst 











days of 1918 trouble at 
ewski hurrying thither from 
Paris. General Vilsudski had challenged the 
wisdom of 4 pinnist being Polund’s ambassador 
among the Powers. Paderowski’s sane person- 
ality und winning tact now stood him in good 
stend, and ty ckly arrived at a complete 
agreement, with the. general, besides being 
assured of his position by the cnthusiastic 
welcome he received from the people of Warsaw. 
By thix agreement. with Pilsudaki. he beeame 
Trime Minister of a new Cabinct, and also 
Minixter for Foreign Affairs, Having thux 
stabilizod hix peeition at Warsaw, he returned 
to Paris, whore he signed the Treaty of Ver- 
suilles on Poland's behalf, 
Leader of the Government 
Paderewski- now returned to” Poland and 
took up the rebu of government for the first 
fimo.“ Succowful a he had been in diplomacy, 
he took lens kindly to the routine work of admin- 
intration. woukl rather have re 
wigned work in Parix wan at on 
Tout Poluid ia neven times 16 
large an Bolum and seven times ax bad.” and 
Jus ing hin hand to the plough he felt he 
could not now draw back. Phe politely veiled 
clash of permonalities had excited his highly- 
strung mature: he hud entered into the thing 
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Although his art ma: 


de extensive travel almost « necessity, 
‘Paderewski yet foun 4 


‘dit possible to enjoy the comforts of 
favoured friends to tale 
hier mot 
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Premiership Resigned 


gs into a sport. But he soon found admin. 
istration, with its continual and weerying 
demands upon the attention and stamina, too 
mouch for him. His nerves could not stand 
the strain imposed upon them, and in Decem- 
ber 1919 he resigned with all Bonour. 

He retired from Wersaw to the United 
States, and spent a year or more quietly 
recuperating on a Californian ranch from 
the strain of his unaccustomed labours. The 
question whether or no he should return to his 
Profession of music now arose. Of course, 
direotly he had leisure at his disposal, he took 
up playing again. for he could not live longer 
without music. But with regard to playing in 
public, he felt there might be some loss of 
dignity in an ex-Premier of Poland appearing, 
‘on the concert platform. 

Return to Concert Piatform 

In 1923, however, it became imperative that 
he should’ recoup « part of the large fortune 
which be had entirely epent in Poland's interest 
during hia five years of politics. He therefore 
undertook a concert tour in America, Rumour 
whispered that he had lost his technigue, but 
Paderewaks, sixty-three years old, showed that 
he could play better than ever during @ tour of 
seventy concerts. In June be came to Europe, 
and pluyed in Paris and London. 

Since thix tour Padcrewski, virtuoso, com- 
Foret Mock-breeder, and statesman, has been 

iving quictly at hix chatcnu near Morges. 
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wer 1u pu 2D as BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


The SCIENTIST who CHAINED LIGHTNING 


A Printer’s Apprentice who, becoming a Scientist and Statesman, Identified Electricity 
with Lightning and Aided “America in Obtaining Her Independence 


1y @ SunGay mormng. 
On the daye when 
Philadelphia, now the 
third city in’ the United 
States, was little more 
than 2 village og 
and. frame houses, a lad 
walked into the place 
eating @ penny roll, and 
with another under each 
arm. He was plainly 
dressed in working 
clothes, travel - stained, 
and. fit to drop with 
sleepiness. He had four 
shillings only in his 
pocket, and no luggage 
except the atookinga and 
shirta which bulged out 
the pockets of his coat. 
feving the respectable 
villagers on their way 
to worship, he followed 
them, and presently 
found "himself in o 
Quaker meeting - house: 
out—for he had 
some a tong journey by 
land and woter—the lad 
qratefully eat down and 
immediately fell asloop. orinter in London, « 
He did not awake until widow lodged him ’ for 
the congregetion Were came at wareroury, Lonnecucur, U.5.A., of Benjamin shree shill and. six- 
about. to leave. vanklin, the American stateuman and ‘scientist whe pence a week. A little 
Guch was the intro.  t#fted active life ox a printer's apprentice in Bouton Totor” eranklin | talked. 
auction of young Benjamm s#renkun to the « a lodging he had heard of nearer bis work 
village he was to seo grow into a city, and or two shillings a week (60 intent was he on 
where, fifty-three years later, he was to be one aving money), but his landlady eo valued his 
af the men who drafted the terms of the ompany and conversation that she bade him 
Declaration of Independence which created ot think of moving, and forthwith reduced his 
the United States of America. rms to one shilling and sixpence! Franklin 
Franklin waa one of the most versatile of tayed on with this worthy woman in great 
~aen. The perennial activity of his mind was ontent so long as he remained in London. 


jamin hated the smell 
of boiling tallow, and 
had little enthusiasm for 
the tiresome labour. of 
cutting wicks and fillin, 
candlomoulds. He had. 
however, the saving 
grace of becoming #0 
interested in tho cleva- 
ting discourses of his 
fnther at  meal-times 
that he grew up in the 
habit of being perfectly 
indifferent regarding the 
plainness of the food he 
was eating. 

A Lenten frugality ho 
habitually practised, but. 
there was nothing of the 
studious monk about his 
anbits. He loved com- 
pany. His wit and con- 
veraation sparkled like 
che spring water which 
xas for long his onl: 
frink, ‘Lonely old land 
adios wanted to adopt 
rim. Jn 1726, aftor he 
iad braved the Atlantio 
ind wos working as a 

















Prodigious, ‘and yet, he was intensely Iuman- The * Water-American 
simplicity of his Hfe, the liveliness of his The “ Water-American,” as they called him, 
bonversation, his netural sagacity, the services ras regarded as an immense curiosity by the 


he rendered science and his country—all these ockney printers with whom he worked. 
combined to make him one of the most popular = 'ranklin’s companions at the hand-press habitu- 


and esteemed men of his time. lly drank six pints of becr during their daily 
Cutting Wicks for Gandies corking-hours in order to acquire, 50 they said, 
‘ever has there been a man who so trength for their labour. “‘ Thus,” commented 


‘personified the idea of plain living © ‘ranklin, “these poor devils keep themselves 
high thinking. His first ocoupation was were under. le 

hat of aasisting his father in his humble busi: © When the alehouse boy went round the 
88 a soap-boiler and candle-maker. Ben- rinting office several times a day, carrying a 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


row of beer cans on a stick, Franklin had many 
arguments with his fellow-workmen on the 
strengthening qualities of bread and water. and 
astonished them by showing that he had twice 
the strength of any of his companions. 

‘He wan far from being a kill ‘An & boy. 

waterside at Boston 

7, and when he was returning by bout 
with Kome of his companions from Chelsca, 
where they had heen spending a holiday. he 
dclighted everyone by taking his clothes off 
and swimming ull the way from near Chelsea, 


FAVOURITE RESIDENCE IN LONDON 
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England was the home of the American diplomat and scien- 
Uatior many years, his lavourite house’ being 7 Craven, 
Street, Strand, which was in his vccupstion for 28 years 













ing many fancy strok 
spectators had ever ace 
before. Indeed, after cightecn months in 
London, and when the time came to return 
to America. Franklin was almoxt persuaded to 
stay in England and start 

Before he left- England 
and printed a small pamphlet 
Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity. Plea 
and Pain.” of which two copies only are now 
known te exist. one of which was ‘sold ih 
London auction room some years ge for £1005 

Having learnt the printing trade in Ame: 
and England. Benjamin Franklin, afte 
partnership. started in business for himself 
1730 as a printer in Philadelphia. Franklin. 
among hin im, other distinetions. had = 
honour of being one of the pioneers of the 
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2 eats “SF [A Pioneer of the American Press - 
American Press. When he was still an appre. 
tice he helped to print and publish the New 
England Courant, the second newspaper to 
appear in America. The journal in question 

nged to his half-brother Jamee, and 
Franklin, in later life. used to recall with 
amusement having heard people try to dis- 
xuade hia brother from starting the venture 
by telling him that the one paper already 
established was enough for America ! 

Foonds « Weekly Newspaper 
After he had commenced in business for him- 

founded © weekly newspaper of 
wd the Pennayleania Gazette, Under 
altered title of the Saturday Evening Peat 
it in still one of the bext and most widely cir- 

ted journals of its kind in the world: He 
also published, for x rter of a centery, 
very original publication, Poor Richard's 
imanac, which had an 
axe ays. 
He xtarted in a very humble way, setting 
king the press. and alxo doing the 
Jein] work of the newspaper himself. Ho 
even caxt special typex when wanted, cut out 
woodcuts and other embellishments, and, when 









































the Government of the Btate wanted ‘paper 
moncy printed, he made the firat copper-plate 
roms ever seen in the country in order to do 
the work. 


He aluo kept a stationer’s shop, and thought 
othing of bringing his supplies of paper from 
the wharf in a wheelbarrow, in the fight of ail 
men. Franklin had no false pride. Au a young 
pprentice he once wrote a poem on’ some 
‘opical incident about which everyone was 
talking. set it up in type. printed the verses, 
and then went into the street and sold them. 
Breakfast of Bread and Mink 
His wife, as thrifty as he was, looked after 
the stationery end of the business, stitched the 
hletxthat required binding, and undertook 
2, of printed matter, as well as running 
on strictly “economical lines. 
Even after he was a master-man, Franklin's 
regular breakfast was simply bread and milk, 
which he ate with a pewter spoon out of a two- 
y earthenware porringer. It was a terrible 
to Franklin when. years afterwards, his 
wife bought him a silver porridge spoon, cost 
ing, as he writes himself. ‘the enormow 
sum of three-and-twenty shillings,” and also 
china bowl. The good woman's only exons 
was that she considered that her husbanc 
deverved a silver spoon as well as any o. 
their neighbours 1 
Fravklin always said that hie fragality in eat 
ing and drinking alone was sufficient to ensart 
enay circumstances for himself and hia fomily 
However, as things turned out, hia industry 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ability, and enterprise—which were just as pro- Legislature, or Assembly, 
nounced us his oconomy—made both his news- 

paper and his printing business exceptionally 
PRINTING PRESS OF FRANKLIN'S DAY 


prosperous. He had « geod 
income, and was always well 
off throughout his Tite, ne 
there wax not the same ocou- 
sion for frugality, although 
his simple habits stuck to 
te the ond. 

The secret of Franklin's 
greatnom and fame is to be 
found in his public spirit. 
When he began to prosper. 
he would) have liked to 
vols himucl to we 
bat having from_ his 
taken @ lively inters 
public affairs, ho had by 
the time he reuched middie 
age establiahed the reputa- 
mn of being o1 f the 
‘ineat and ablost pu 
hin State an: 

) America. Nothing of 
portance in’ Pennsylvania 
was ever undertaken without 
his advice, and Franklin 
found hinaself devoting prac- 






















tivally all his energies to the service of the borrow some cannon from the Governor. 
request. was refused 
invited the stubborn 


community and the cou 
without thought of the 

‘Whe variety of lis uctivi- 
in public life was as 
xtraordinary a6 the veri. 
tility of bis mind in regard 
to “studies and — business. 
Living as he did at a period 
‘Ammeriva was blosson- 
nationhood, and 
vie consciousness was 
in the infant 

unities of the British 
Colonics, as America was 
then, Franklin's initiative 
and ‘native enterprise were 
just what were needed to 
give his fellow-citizens and 
fellow-countrymen a lead. 

** Beginning, however. with 
small matters,” as he says 
himself, ho set an exampie, 
first p: himself what 
he preach to others. 
Finding that the streets of 
the town were ankle deep in 
mud in wet weather, he 



























paved the sidewalk in front of his own house, any other 
ultimately inducing his neighbours to do the this 1 
same, and afterw: introduced into the State cose, although his old 
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Franklin "when working at 
‘Rouse, wear Lincein’s Inn 


as a whole, often 
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WATER-AMERICAN” 


Beginning of Strect Sweeping 


the city of Philadel 
‘There was no publi 


by 


Watt's. printing 
Fleias? 








the first Bill for paving 
hia, which became law. 
scavenger in the town, 
so Franklin employed a man 
himself to sweep the street 
he lived in twice a week, 
and #0 imy his fellow- 
citizens with the advantages 
which resulted that the 
strect cleansing of the whole 
city was organized, and a 
rate levied to pay for it. 
With similar onterprise, 
Franklin hed full-time con- 


stablea employed by the 
town to replace the old- 
fashioned it  wateh- 
man,” whe, | Pespon- 





sible to nobody, did as he 
pleased. He started the firat 
subscription library in 
America, the first public hos- 
pital, the first fire-brigade, 
nd raised the first militia 
in the Quaker State of Penn- 
aylvania. 

Not content with this, 
Franklin. with threo others, 
journeyed to New York to 

‘Their 
int-blank, but having 
wernor to dinner, after 
a “ great drinking of Madeira 
wine” Franklin finally 
gained his point and re- 
turned triumphantly to 
Pennsylvania with eighteen 
fine cannon belonging to 
the English Government 
As England was at was 
ith Spain, and war with 

france was expected, Frank- 
lin organized a State lottery 
to erect a battery below 


Philadelphia, and ‘when it 
was built he took his turn 
of duty there “ as a common 
soldier.” 

‘When he was fifty Frank. 
lin was appointed by the 
Assembly and the Governor 
of Pennsylvania to provide 
for the defence of the north- 
east frontier of the State 
against the Indians, who 





+ Watpr-Amaerionn,"'ax be was known te hit 3 
‘tty rloter associates in ronaon, i ee'kge,” EFS, on the warpath. by 


measures. Franklin man- 
ise with his customary auc- 
‘bones ached “much 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


OF LOUIS XVI OF FRANCE 


Io his mission to France in 1776 os aare the sj t ef the French Sst to the came of Ameriean Independencn, 
the quiet simplicity of ‘of huis dees od frienaly ve rmnblisi, 


(rese ‘and his mesk 


omsthing that the Court Of France wan Anocurcemed toy at 


when he made his bed nightly on the hacd 
fioor-boards of tho hut he slept in. 

‘When tbe chaplain of the troops complained 
that scarcely any of them ever attended 
prayers, Franklin solved the difficulty with 
characteristic promptitude. He induced the 
chaplain to undertake the additional duty of 
serving out the daily ration of rum to the 
soldiers, and announced that for the future 
that ration would be served immediately after 
prayers. “Never,” says Franklin,“ were 
prayers more generally and more punctually 
‘attended " than was the case after this altera- 
tion in the time-table of camp routine. 

“Merely an Honest Man 

Franklin was entirely free from cant. Re- 
uerring to an occasion when his name had becn 
put forward as the best possible person to 
Organize = proposed enterprise for the public 
welfare, he remarks modestly that he was re- 
commended as being ‘ merely an honest man, 
and of no sect at all, which prevailed with 
them to choose me.” 

There is something very pleasing about 
Franklin's attitude towards these public 
honours. “1 conceived." he writes, ** 27 be- 

ming & member (of the Assembly, or Parlia- 


Ment) would enlarge my power of doing good. 
Fer Biegrepsies net inctades in 


Sad cotaines tox hint smany wetaties,”” 
E wouki not, however, insinuate that my 
qmbition wee not flattered ty all these promo. 
tions ; it cectainly was, for considering my low 
beginning. they were great things to me. 
Desirous of Selfimprovement 
While be was always #0 fully engaged in 
seeking to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity and the State. Franklin never wearicd 
in hia efforts towards self-improvement. In hin 
autobiography he relates how he “‘ conceived 
the bold and arduous project of arriving ot 
moral perfection. I wiehed to live without 
committing any fault at any time.” 

His method of proceeding to put this am. 
bitioua idea into practice was characteristic. 
He kept @ little pockot-book. in which page 
was allotted to cach of thirteen virtues. Ho 
then commenced to devote a week to the prac- 
tice of each virtue in rctation, entering in his, 
note-book a bleck mark for each occasion on 
which he fell sbort of the standard he had set 
himeelf. 

Jn the same note-book he also seb outs 
scheme for the profitable employment of the 
whole of the twenty-four houra of each day. 
From this “scheme” we learn that it was 
Franklin’s habit to go to bed at 10 p.m. and 
rise at 5 am. 


They 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


pracvered for nome 
jw note-book und the system of self. 
which it formed a part, he 

was surprised ty find himself so much “ fuller 
of faults ” than he had imagined ; however, by 
nt watchfulness he had the satisfaction 
















able une of 
necrets of his full 
He once started to learn French with a 

n who wak alo « wood chess player. 


ime was undoubtedly 
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found that the 
pers diverted too much t 
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from hir studies, 
ny more except 








DRAFTING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


‘The committer of five appointed to graft the Deciari 
pendence.” “From left ta si 


Koume. Robert Livingstone 


horely afterwards dit F 

on the condition that whoever won a 

whould have the right to impose a task 

xion with their rtudy of French, 
was bound in honour to perform before 
HE 
Ax we played pretty equally, 
“we thus beat oné another into’ that lan 



















this extruordinury fashion did Franklin 
re that proficiency in the French Janguage 
which cquipped him sufficiently to undertake. 
about forty years later. the task of going to 
Paris om the first Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America. and recuring for 
his country the help of France in the War of 
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A Master of Languages 


lin_also taught himeelf Italian and Spanish 
sufficiently well to be able to read the literature 
of these countries. 
Although Benjamin Franklin was a native 
American, and helped to draft the American 
ration of Independence and afterwards 
to fo promeoute the war against England, and, 
finally, was one of the signatories to the treaty 
which ' gave independence to the Amerionn 
nation, he waa in many ways an Englishman 
to the end. In 1737, befure the War of In- 
dependence started, Franklin was sent by the 
American colonics as Minister to the Court of 
St. James, and tricd his utmost to avert the 
which in the muin was occasioned 
: foolishuess of English politicians 
who had endeavoured to impore taxation 
for other than colonial purposes upon 
the colonics. 
Froud of His English Ancestry 
It may justly be claimed that Benjamin 
Franklin was one of England's fincat gifts 
to America. His anovstry was English 
to the backbone, hin forbenre ‘having 
lived on a freobold of about thicty vores 
of Jand in the village of Ecton, “North- 
amptonshire, for quite three hundred 
yeurs. They were small farmers and 
blackamiths. Franklin hininelf was proud 
of hix English anoentry, and after he had 
become a conniderabie mun in America 
he Visited Ecton. and searched the pariuh, 
ters for further cnlightenment “ce- 
xarding the history of his frm 
There were no men of the quality of 
Benjamin Franklin among his ancestors, 
except his eldest. uncle. who, ulthough 
brought up to the ancentral trade of a 
Mlacksmith. possessed such exceptional 
uifts that he ultimately became a bar- 
rister, and a well-known and highly es- 
teemed country gentleman. on account 
of his public spirit and public services. 
Benjamin) Franklin was born on January 
17. 1706. four years to a day after the death 
of gifted uncle. 
Departure for the New World 
Franklin's father and mother, with their 
three children, had left England about 1685 
and settled in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
then described as in New England. Josiah 
Franklin there took up a trade new to him- 
that of a soap-boiler and candle-maker. Thi 
worthy man was twice married. and Benjamir 
Franklin, who was one of the youngest of the 
children ‘ot the second marriage. tella us thai 
he had seen thirteen children of this large 
family sitting together at the table. all o: 
whom grew to maturity, and in due time 
became married. 
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‘These hardy pioneers of the early days of 
the American colonies were a wonderful race. 
It is doubtful if the world of to-day and to- 
morrow will see their like, owing to the fact 
that the conditions of life have eo altered that 
never again will it be ible to approximate 
to the rugged simplicity of pioneering times. 

Franklin's father died at eighty-nine, and hia 
mother at eighty-five, after 
living happily'in-wedlock for 2ROVING Lic 
fifty-five years. Their epi- 
taph, written by Benjamin 
himself, on the stone which 
he set up over their grarc, 
nets forth the fact that this 
worthy couple, “ without an 
estate or any gainful employ- 
ment, by constant labour and 
honest: industry (with God’s 
blessing), maintained # large 
family comfortably, and 
prought up thirteen children 
and seven grandchildren re- 
putably. 

With such parents, and 
much an ancestry, it was not 
surprising that) Franklin 
should be peculiarly English 
in hia outlook all through 
life. He habitually quoted 
Old English proverbs and 
runxime for hie own guidance 
in practical mattors, and then 
wove them into ‘bie own 
philosopby. 

Nor was ho without honow 
in’ England. Reference hi 
already been niade to Frank- 
lin’ strong inclination to- 
wards scientific study, and 
although the increasing de- 
mands of his public services 
prevented him from devoting 
as much time to study as he 
wished, he yet made some 
very important and original 
discoveries in connexion with 
electricity. He was the first 
man to prove by experiment 
with kites and other apparatus that electricity 
and lightning were identical, and in this con- 
nexion he invented the lightning rod, which 
has been of untold benefit to humanity. 

The story of his experiments with kites 
lustrates the painstaking nature of Franklin's 
pursuit of knowledge. He had seen experiments 
made with galvanic batteries and had noticed 
that when ‘a current wae passed through = 
string made of hemp it ow the outeide fibres 
to stand on end. 
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He knew also that these currents gave one 
an electric shock; indeed, on one occasion, 
thinking that electricity would furnish @ pain- 
lesa death to animals used for food, he tried 
to electrocute a turkey, and through some mis. 
chance received the shock himself, being thrown 
down by the farce of it. 

Out of a silk handkerchief Franklin made a 


TNING AN ELECTRICAL PHENOMENON 


‘spplication of electricity to the service of man, Feankiin 
sGing attached to it sud to the snow of 
argea by macans of an ordinary iatch-key. 

large kite, provided it with e ateel point. and 
one night ‘during a violent thunderstorm, he 
flew this kite in the fields near his home. The 
kite was tied to « hemp string, the other end of 
the string being connected to the knob of a 
Leyden jar. A latch-key was attached to the 
string abd to a silk thread which he held in his 
hand. After a time he saw the loose fibrea 
on the string standing up, and when he touched 
the key he felt e@ distinct electric shock. 
The key conducted so much electricity, in fact, 
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that be was abie to charge the Leyden jar 
with it. 

He thus proved his theory that electricity 
and lightning were identical, and he had only 
te apply this principle by providing a building 
with a lightning rod to ensure that if the ight- 
ning struck the building it would run barm- 
leanly down the rod into the carth, instead of 
netting fire to it. Lightning rods were attached 
ty inany prominent buildings, including St. 
Paul's Cathedral, during Franklin's lifetime. 

Even when he was ut sea he was not idle. 
Once he noticed that a vesnel seemed to have a 
very smooth wash in its wake after having 
observed that sevoral barrels of greasy kitchen 
refuse had been emptied over the stern. The 
vil from this could be seen floating about, and 
Franklin believed that it was the oil which 
smoothed the surface of the water. On arriving 











Te the graveyar 
wore inf to feet in the grave in wiles his 


in England he tried several 
I on ponde and lakes, and published bis ideas 
on the efficacy of oil soothing trou 

Believing that certain cofours absorb heat 
while others reflect them, Franklin onc day 
aprend a nuniber of pieces of cloth of differes 
colours on the surface of the snow, upon w! 
the sun was shining brightly. A few hours 
later he examined the places where the coloured 
squares had been laid. and found that the snow 
beneath the black ‘cloth had melted very 
considerably, the blue not so much. and so on 
down the range of colours until the snow be- 
neath the white cloth wes exactly as he had 
left it. 

From this Franklin argued that white reflected 
the heat of the sun's rays. while black absorbed 
it, amd that, therefore, white or light-coloured 
garments would provide much cooler raiment 
in hot weather than black or dark clothes. 
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4 Of Christ Church, Philadelphia, the remains of Franklin 
ite war Doried. He died on 
the 7th Apel, 1790, At the age of wighty-one, 








Zeal for Public Welfare 


Having observed the activities of the common 
ant, he believed that they had methods of con- 
veying intelligence to each other. In order to 
prove this, he conceived a simple experiment. 
Placing a tin of treacle in a place easy of obser- 
vation, be waited until a number of foraging ante 
discovered it. He then hung the can up to the 
ceiling by a string. and having captured all 
the ants that had discovered it, except one, 
he left that one to find its way from the can to 
the ceiling, and ro away to its nest. 

‘Before very long a procession of ants wae pras- 
ing to and from the can by way of the string, 
and Franklin was convinced that they would 
never bave come there by such a roundabout 
route unless the first aut had informed ita fellow 
that there was treacle in the can. 

For his services to science Franklin was 
clocted a Fellow of the a1 Society, and had 
a con: uy him by the 
universitice of Oxford and Edinburgh, 
—honours which gratified him greatly, 
although the attention and even adula- 
tion which he received in England, 
and later in. Franco, never altered 
the benign simplicity of his manners, 
dress, and conversation in the slight- 
eat dogrec. 

As furnishing a further iNustration 
of the freshneas of Franklin's outlook, 
we find him an advocate of “ daylight 
saving” about a century and a half 
ago. “In walking through the Strand 
and Flect Street one morning at seven 
o'clock, 1 observed there was not one 
shop open, though it had been daylight, 
and the sun up above three hours ; 

he inhabitants of London choosing 
voluntarily to live much by candle- 
light and sleep by sunshine.” 
Still more remarkable. in 1736, when he lost 
one of his sons by smallpox, we find him ex- 
regret “that I had not given it to 
by inoculation.” Dr. Edward Jenner, who 
was led to the discovery of vaccination by hear- 
ing » country girl sey, * I cannot take smallpox, 
for 1 have bad cow-pox,” was not born until 
1749, and did not make his first experiment 

Franklin is. perhaps, the finest example of a 
public spirited citizen in history. Hlis zeal for 
the public welfare never abated from the time 
he was elected clerk to the Legisiature of 
Pennaylyania at the ege of thirty, until, at the 
age of eighty-one, be took » prominent part in 
framing the Conrtitution of the United States 
or America—in the very city of Philadelphia 
which he had entered os a friendless Ind, eating 
his frugel breakfast of » penny roll az he walked. 
‘He died on the 17th April, 1790. 
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GROUP 11—PLAYERS 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


How BERNHARDT JUMPED Life*’s DITCHES 
The Little French Girl Whose Determination to Succeed at all Costs Enabled Her 
to Become the Greatest Tragedicnne of Ficr Time 


EN Sarah Bern- 
hhardt was _ nine 
years old she and an- 
Sther Wetlo girl came, in 
the course of their walk, 
to a wide ditch. 

“Jump itt” dared 
Sarah’s companion. 

Sareh promptly ac- 
cepted the challenge. 
The ditch, however, 
proved to be very wide 
indeed, and the’ result 
of the’ thrilling adven- 
ture was a broken wrist. 
While sho was being 
carried home Sarah pro- 
tested all tho time, 
“Yes, I would do it 
again, all the same, and 
will alwaye do what I 
want to do all my life.” 

From that, day ‘all 
the seme” ecame 
Berek Slembardt'e mot- 

in life. Sho pitted 
Ker “willpower akainet 
the world, refusing. to 
believe that any ditoh 
waa too wide to be 
jumped. 

Sheer will-power en- 
abled her to conquer 
physical disabilities. 
Upon her first appea 
ance at the Comédie 
Frangaise the critics 
luughed at her bony arms and absurdly thin 
frame. ‘You arc the little stick with the 
sponge on tho top,” somebody said when being 
introduced to her. He had seen a cartoon of 
the actress, whose fuzzy hair and straight. 
slim. hhad_ suggested the image to the 
mind of the artist. 

Firat Appearance in London 

‘When she come to London in 1879 she was 
already famous, but it required all her courage 
to face the strange audience. Three times she 
made up for the part of Phédre, and every 
time the sic ‘conviction that she looked 
thinner than ever, and even ugly, fastened upon 
her mind. She tried her voice and found it 
harsh and inexpressive. On the eve of the per- 
formance she burst into tears and bebaved so 
hysterically that the manager of the theatre 
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ic actress, whose first appens- 
ance at the Comedie Francaise in Parle wan greeted with 
fidicule by the dramatic exitics. 


feared she had suddenly 
Jost her reason. 

Then, as she walked 
on the stage, she said 
to herscli, ‘Yes, yes, 
Sou ‘shalt soot Toms 

ing "te give you mr 
Coe odd” Zo" 
itself, my soul.” she 
succecded to the full. 
Not for years had o 
British audience been 
30 carried away. From 
that moment she was 
called the “divine 
Sarah.”” But the su- 
preme effort on thia 
occasion nearly ox- 
hausted_her vital ener- 
po. She was carried 
fainting from the stage, 
and all night long phy- 
pinians. battled for her 


Sereh Bernhardt was 
born on the 23rd Ooto- 
in romantio 
Her 
mother, « Flemish Jow- 
oss of great beauty, 
made # runaway match 
with » young French 
law student, Edouard. 
Bernbardt. When Sarah 
was two yeers old a 
terrible seckdent oc. 
curred which xi 
have proved fatal. She fell into a Jog . 
Her nurse quickly picked ber up and plunged 
her into a tub of milk, All hor fifo the 
burned child boro sears, and the nickname 
“Flower of the Milk,” as a result of this 
accident. Only once, in order to suve her own 
son, did she overcome her dread of fire. 

Her childhood was spent in miserable oir- 
cumstances. Edouard Bernhardt’s well-to-do 
parents insisted upon his returning to them, 
and Sarah’s mother eked out a small allow- 
ance by making hats. The child was left in 
the care of poor relations, who forced her to 
work at tesks far beyond her strength. No one 
thought of sending her to achool, and her only 
playground was a sordid slum. 

One day she recognized her aunt in the 
street. tt is I, Sarah!” she cried. “‘ Ob, 
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SARAH BERNHARDT 


take me away—take me away! They suffo- 
cute mc, these walls! I cannot see the sky ! 
Toke me away! I want to see the sky again, 
and the flowers.” 

‘The aunt, whe was wealthy, promised to 
como and tike her away the next day. She 
wot into her carriage and prepared to leave. 
Rurah, who had been put to bed in the upper 
floor of the tiny house in which she Hved, could 
not bear the sight. She flung herself out of 
the window, intending to land in the carriage, 
hut fell heavily on the pavement, breaking her 
right arm, 

‘Although she now passed her life in gilded 


















OF THE “DIVINE SARAH 


Exterior view of the great actress's house in the pleasant 
treelined Boulevard Bereire, P. The interior wes lus= 
‘iriously and beautifully furniahed- 








drawing-rooms and had cvery comfort. it was 
many months before she could walk, for her 
hardships brought on s serious illness. Later 
she learned that her father had become s rich 
man, and that she was to be sent to school. 

Here she acted for the first time—with dis- 
astrous result. The play was “ Clotilde,” and 
Sarah, reaplendent in wings, was to appear 
us the * Queen of the Fairies.” At the last 
moment she heard that her mother was to be 
Present in the audience, together with many 
distinguished people, including the Duc de 
Morny, who was then the friend and confidant 
of Napoleon III. 
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Put to Bed in Disgrace 


The timid, imaginative child suffered agonies 
of suspense.” When she came on the stage she 
stood staring into the audience, unable to 
speak a word. The distinguished guests, how- 
ever, had not yet arrived. and during this and 
the next act Sarah mustered up courage to go 
on_with her part. 

Suddenly she looked up and saw a long row 
of glittering unifornis and court dresses. She 
recognized her mother, burst into tears, and 
rushed off the stage. "The curtain had to be 
rung dow: 

Sarah w 











put to bed in disgrace, but the 
Duc de Morny came to sce her.“ Never mind, 
my little one,” he whirpered. “‘ You will show 
them all how to act ono of these days, won't 
on 
*°hL was this prinocly personage who, after 
Sarah had spent some time in # convent, 
advinod that she rhould be sent to study acting 
at the Connervatoire. 
incident at the Gomédie Frangaise 

Although she showed no inclination for her 
profession. she obtained an engagement at the 

meédie Frangaixc. Here her temper involved 
an incident which nearly terminated her 
xtnge carcer. During a rchcarsal a well-known 
actress treated Sarah's younger sister roughly. 
Sarah instantly bridled ‘and boxed. the actress's 
cars. She refused to apologize and resigned 
from the company. 

This was the first of a long serics of quarrels 
and mixunderstandings with the Comddie Fran- 
gaixe. Surah, however, had not yet mado a 
dame, and she paid henvily for her rash action. 
After’a humiliating period, during which she 
Played in burlesque at the Porte St. Martin, o 
third-rate theatre, she applied for an engage- 
ment at the Qdéon, ad 

Chilly, the manager, admired hor voice but 
thought Kittle of her acting. He gvo her ont 
smail parts to play. Sarah worked wit! 

mmense energy, and gradually “ the voice of 


























gold ” cume to be talked about in Paris. Chilly 
himeelf joi in the enthusiastic praise of 
Sarah’s “voice, but “If you could only 


act 1” he said’ to her. 
Cruahed and Diespirited 

Her chance came when Alexandre Dumas’ 
Kean was first performed. At that time 
the famous man of letters was unpopular 
among the French students. Sixty of them 
attended the opening night and hinsed the 
author, who sat in one of the boxes. Sarah 
thought the demonstration was against her 
acting. Seated in her dressing-room, crushed 
and ‘pirited, she heard shouts coming from 
the auditorium. Chilly found her pale with 

ight, imagining that she would be mobbed. 

*I'tell you they went you,” declared Chilly. 
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“Apology to « Dramatic Gritic | S@=ta gi eG [SARAH BERNHARDT 


LITTLE GRANDDAUGHTER 


IN HER STUDIO WITH HER 


Not ont; 
She ha 


wan Sarah Bernhardt an incomparabl 
Sn atelier, or workshop, in her ow i 
modeiting. “Once, on a wait to 


She went before the curtain and met w 
her first great reception. The French public 
had taken her to its heart. 

Sarab’s next aim was to return to the Comédie 
Frangnise, but there were many obstacles in 
the way. | Sarcey, the most influential critic « 
the time. refused’ to recognize her great rifts. 
‘To him she was an exquisite “ voice,” but no 
Only Sarcey's approbation could take 
her to the first theatre in Ps Eventually 

ing who he was, 
she had once slighted him ‘the drawing- 
room of » friend. She apologized, and before 
long he was comparing her to Rachel. 
‘fterwards she quarrelled with Sarcey, and 
he returned to his critical campaign against 
her. By this time, however, Sarah had reached 
the pinnacle of her fame. and no words of 
Sarcey’s could undo her reputation. 

‘After further triumphs, including Cordelia 
in King Lear and Zanetto in Le Passant, 
Sarah’s career was interrupted by the war of 
1870. She became a nurse and fiung herself 
into war-work with all the energy that she 
had put into her acting. During the siege of 
Paria the Odéon Theatre was transformed into 
a hospital. Sarah toiled night and day and 
conquered all hearts. 

Fey DiegrapSies not incleded tn 
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she also displayed marked ability ae an artist and sculptor. 
he Spent many nappy 
ne hel 


and industrious how 


fainting’ and 
fer busts and pictures. 


‘an exhibition oi 


Soon after peace was restored an offer came 
from the Comedic Frangainc, which she accepted. 
Acclaimed on all sides aw u great actress, her 
many acts of impctuosity brought hor enemic« 
who watched for an opportunity to do her 
injury. It long before the chance 
came. 

At the height of her triumph in London 
2879. the capricious actrees sent a telegram to 
the theatre one evening saying that she felt 
too il to appear. All would have been well 
had it not leaked out that she had given a 
private performance at the house of a friend 
the evening before. Naturally, the manager of 
the theatre was indignant. The French papers 
were full of comment. and the Comédie Fran- 
gaise challenged hor right to act in private. 

Resignation Again ‘Tendered 

When she returned to France. she found a 
formidable body of public opinion arrayed 
against her. Once more she tendered ‘her 
resignation. But this time it was not accepted. 
The management of the Comédie Frangaise not 
only withdrew their charges, but offered her = 
share in the profits. 

A few months later she failed unaccountably 
in a new part. She resented the widespread 
criticism, end, declaring that she had not been 





was not 
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SARAH BERN HARDT 















given time to rehearse the play, broke her con- 
tract and diss) to the country. The 
theatre tan action t her, and 
the court her to pay 100,000 francs. 
‘There was only one way in which to raise the 
money, and Sarah was determined that Paris 
should’ be punished for its faithleasness. She 
a company of her own and started 

on the firat of her whirlwind tours. 
As ® result of thix daring experiment she 
gained » world-wide reputation, and her share 
iw PHEDRE 


was cver ready to act for charity. 


‘Phiare 
Londen. 


of the profite 


ne’ gaged on this sccamon to obtain 
amounted to £60,000. In the 
Argentine she was presented with an estate of 
13,000 acres. While on @ return visit to 
London in 1882 she married a member of her 
company, M. Jacques Domala. 

Three ‘yeare after her quarrel with the 
Comédie Frangaire, she returned to Paris and 
appeared at the Vaudeville in Sardou’s Fédora 
and La Tosca. Parisian audiences forgot past 
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AT THE LONDOm CorIsEuM 


‘She is here seen 
finds for the French Heupital in. 
Inthe royal box are King George V and Queen Mary. 


Great Love for Her Son 


eccentricities in their admiration of her mature 
art. For the second time Sarah had conquered. 

‘There was one passion in her life stronger 
than ambition. Upon her son Maurice she 
laviahed the motherly care that had been denied 
to herself in her own childhood. 

Qne night she returned from the theatre to 
find her fiat in finmes. Nobody knew whether 
the infant Maurice had been saved or not. 
Barsh, overcoming her fear of fire born of 
childish experience, dashed into the burning 

building and found her baby 
sleeping peacefully in a room 
next door to one that was 
already alight. But for her 
prompt action the child 
would have lost his life. 

Although her husband 
treated her badly, Mme. 
Bernhardt never abandoned 
him. Heering that he was 
in Russia, i to the point of 
death, Sarah threw up an 
engagement and hastened to 
his bedside. She vrareed him 
back to partinl health, A 
reconciliation took place, and 
Sarah took her husband into 
her company again, although 
he was s poor actor and a 
dissolute man. Shortly after- 
wards he died, Sarah remain- 
ing with him to the end. 

‘Year after year she added 
to her triumphs, and so in- 
domitable was her will that 
when, in 1914, she was obliged 
to have her right leg ampu- 
tated. she would not hear 
of giving up the stage. 
Seated in a chair, or moving 
t the stage with her 

resting on the shoulder 
of a colleague, she declaimed. 
with all her old power, and 
never lost her hold ‘upon 
audiences throughout the 
world. 

Bhe died on the 26th March, 
1923. in the arms of her 
beloved son Maurice. 

Sarah Bernhardt was essentially a tragedienne, 
and the power which she exercised over her 
audiences was emotional rather than intel- 
lectual. She excelled in death ecenes, which 
she prolonged to great length, notably in La 
Dame aux camélias and Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
Both of these parts she created. 

[See “Sarch Bernhardt.” by J. Huret (1690). 
“My Doubic Lafe,” by Sarah Bernhardt (1007). 
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GROUP 12—REFORMERS WILLIAM BOOTH 


FAITH that FOUNDED an ARMY of PEACE 


The Glorious Story of William 
Booth, a Man who Consecrated 
Himself to the Cause of God 
and Humanity, who Comforted 
the Sorrowful, Visited the Sick, 
Brought Hope to the Hopeless, 
and who Founded one of the 
Greatest Religious Movements 
of Modern Times—How, Helped 
in His Great Work by kis De- 
voted Wife and Son, He Enlisted 
into His Army of Salvation those 
who had “ Lost the Way” in Life 




























Branreell Booth. 


WHEN some of William Booth's early 
followers wanted to turn their mission 
organization into a church, their leader shattered 
the idea once and for all. “‘ Comrades,” he said, 
“ there are plenty of churches ; I want to make 
SORES sc, da Sopeal Gon une ace 

> am apy wes wa 
up for funds to oarry on 
the work. In the draft 
appeared the question, 
“What is the Christian 
Mission ?* followed by 
the explanatory answer, 
“A wolunteer army.” 
Suddenly Mr. Booth, 
who was pacing up and 
down the seem: had an 
inspiration. eizing 2 
pen, and bending over 





fore the idea of the 
Salvation Army had 
taken shape. 

Poverty, hardship, and 
Giscouragement were his 
portion during the six 
years of his youthful 
apprenticeship to trade 
in hia native city of 
Nottingham. His father, 
at one time, had been 
@ well-to-do builder, but 
died @ ruined man, and 
William Booth’s * wid- 
owed mother had a hard 
and often bitter struggle 
to support her famil 
At nineteen William was 
out of work for about 





and wrote in the word 
salvation.” Thus was 
born in 1877 the happy 








and a) iate title of a year—a desolating ex- 
the Salvation Army. one a idk perience which was never 
of the most remarkable unpretentious house hidden eway in the city of altogether effaced from 


religious organizations Nottingham, Willan Booth, the founder af the Salvation his memory. 
ise ore Arse Wa Gora aa the void Apel 8p Se Yoadiy, 

‘General William Booth was by no means 4 friendless lad, he came to work in a shop in 
youthful evangelist when this happy thought London, where, sixty-three years afterwards, 
came to him, revealing. as by a flash his funeral procession was a mile in length. 
of inspiration, our destiny, and the The two main sources of happiness in Wiliam 
ot inctaded im the Groups see datalted Intex 
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WILLIAM BOOTH 


Booth’s early life were his mother and religion. 
No man loved hia mother more wholeheartedly 
than he did, althongh his happiness in her was 
often clouded by matorial anxieties. Yeara 
afterwards, tho General described his mother 
an one of the most unpelfish beings he had 
WILLIAM BOOTH'S PARENTS 








mid. Mea. A great 
Ritingle tousapport hi wt Merson Williara said she 
‘wa bine Of the most unselneh’ beings he had evar knows. 
She lived to see her son's name 
ove her death vet taking 





ever known, 
world 































whe her eight re 

iow wa nMpring of 

Boot ix oureer_of 
religions meth + age of fifteen. He 
had long pond y xpiritual mattens, and 
t cleven o'clock © cht. iv the strects of 
Nottingham. there occurred in hia own heart 
a orinia which di ed the whole course of 
resolved by Divine help 








not only to live rightoously, but to devote all 
his energies to the service of God and humanity. 
Sympathy for the Poor 

He held faithfully to thie youthful resolut: 
in spite of persecution. abuse, and difficulties 
of every kind. From the first his heart went 
out to the poor and the degraded outside the 
churches. Yet, for many years, he remained 
within the organization of the churches. as 
a lay preacher, an evangelist, and a regular 
minister. 

From the very outset of his career as a 
preacher. he was singularly unworldiy. He 
resolutely turned his back upon recreation. 
books, moncy, ease. and even upon the snare 
of pulpit popularity. a temptation which assails 
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‘Work tn the Sloms 


every successful preacher. To the very end 
of his life, when the greatest halls in Britain and 
other countries were filled to overflowing every 
Sunday to hear him, he was always anxious to 
be assured that the highways and the by-ways 
had been scoured so that his congregations 
were for the most part the “ sinners * to whom 
he wanted his message to go forth. 
Preaching in the Streets 
‘The time came when the Salvation Army 
was universally respected and admired for its 
work’s sake. and when other denominations 
alvationists to preach from their 
Such compliments always made the 
old General uneasy. He knew human nature, 
if any man did, and for his officers as well as 
himself he was fearful of the possibility of 
being placed in the false position of addreasing 
a congregation of admirers. He infinitely 
erred congregations of jail-birds, or the 
absolutely irrcligious, who could ‘best be 
reached in the open 
‘The future General was foreshadowed in 
William Booth’s activities, even es e working 
lnd in hin teons. When he was fifteen or 
nixteen years of age, it was his habit, after his 
day's work was over, to take a chair into some 
Btrect. and, mounting it, conduct a 








wlum 
rousing religious service, with four or five to 


help him with the singing. He would then 
adjourn to rome near-by house, glad if aome of 
the waifs of the neighbourhood crowded in 
to hear whut he had to sey to them, 
BELOVED BY SALVATIONISTS 


§ : am 

he spot marked with = cross in this little Sunday-school 

foom at Nottingham is where young William Booth knelt 
Gown ‘and consecrated his life to the service of God and 
Saivationists are justly proud ef this spot. 

Another religious meeting would then be 
held. often in a stifling atmosphere, after which 


the young preacher would visit the sick or the 
dying, ly getting home to his bed sbout 
midnight. In those days he had to be at 


business from seven in the morning until 
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‘The Doctor's Warning 


seven at night, and often he was so pressed for 
time that he might have been seen reading his 
Bible in the street as he hurried home to his 
evening meal. 

Sunday was no day of rest for him. Usually 


GENERAL BOOTH'S FIRST PULPIT 


ee a 


he walked miles, preaching twice at some 
distant village. By the time he was seventeen 
he was a recognized lay preacher of the Metho- 
dist Church, and before he was much older he 
waa advised’ to become » regular minister. 

‘William Booth was by no means u robust 
Ind, and perhaps this was to be expected 
considering the confinement of his daily 
work, and the strain of the preaching and 
sick-visiting with which he occupied all 
his spare hours. As yet, even those who 
knew him best had no conception of his 
possibilities. When he was examined by 
8 doctor to determine whether he was 
strong enough to become a minister, he 
was told that a preacher's life would cor- 
tainly kill him within twelve months. 
‘The physician himself dicd not long after- 
wards, while his. patient preached hie 
way round the world mony times, and 
lived to be eighty-three years of age! 

A Friend’s Great Gift 

When » friend asked him how much 
he would require to live upon if provision 
could be made te allow him to devote 
himself wholly to preaching, the future 
General considered the matter, and then 
anid he thought twelve shillings a week f 
friend considered this modest amount 
cient, and guaranteed a pound s week for 
three montha. 

‘William Booth then left his situation and 
embarked upon the life of a minister. He 
found. lodgings in Walworth, London, paying 
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‘The house af Hadley Wood, 
Booth passed awas 





WILLIAM BOOTH 


five shillings a week for two unfurnished rooms, 
bought some furniture, and was econ hard. 
work. 

He did not get on well with his firat regular 
congregation. At the end of the three months 
they parted company, the young preacher 
sold his sticks of furniture, and for a time lived 
‘on the proceeds. 

‘Then followed = spell of ministerial work at 
Spalding. in Lincolnshire, after which he_be- 
came a minister in the Methodist New Con- 
nexion Church, travelling ot first from place 
to place conducting evangelistic services. At 
this period he married Catherine Mumford. 
who was destined to play a part in the estab- 

lishment of the Salvation Army acarcely less 
mportant than bis own, a woman of truly 
extraordinary gifts, spirituality, and courage. 
Bramwell. who was to succeed his father, was 
born at Halifax on the 8th March, 1856. 

Mrs. Booth Helps Her Husband 

For some years the Rev. William Booth wae 
a minister at Brighouse and Gateshead, where 
his fervour in going beyond the regular routine 
of church activity in those days. and seeking 
to influence and reclaim the rougher elements 
outside the churches, marked him out as ao 
man of original mind, powsesuing zeal above the 
ordinary. 

it was at the ‘Tyncside town that an event 
occurred which had results of far-reaching in- 


HIS LAST HOME AT HADLEY woop 

















Middlesex, where General William 
on the soth August, rors. With faith Hooth 
began his work, and with faiih he ended it. 

fluence and importance. At that time it wax 
an almost unheard-of thing for » woman to 
take any public part, especially as @ speaker. 
in religious services. Mrs. Booth, however. 
guided by the impulses of her own heart, began 
to assist at her husband's meetings, and thus 
became the forerunner of that noble army of 
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WILLIAM BOOTH 


devoted women with their tambourines and 
their familiar bonnets, who, by their loving 
kindness to the poor and ‘the erring, have 
won their way into the hearts of all the nations 
of the eurth: 

The decisive ovent in their lives occurred at 
an annual confercuce of the denomination to 
which the Booths belonged. Both bad long 
felt thut their special mission was evangelistic 
work, rather than congregational routine, and 

conference resolved to continue 
woth im the latter, and what he 


HAPPY GRANDCHILDREN OF A # 





















Generel Bewth towed 
ome ae 


ae the narrower, sphere, his wife, who 
waa in the gallery. called out.‘ Never I *” 

‘The die was cast. William Booth surrendered 
his certain income as a minister, cut himself 
off from the friends he had made in the district. 
left his home, and with his wife and four small 
children went out into the world again to be 
@ preacher, unattached to any denomination. 

Providence guided them after a time to 
East London, and there in the Mile End Road, 
on @ spot now marked on the ground, William 
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and he wever was s0 
his grandchildren, was coe of the 


chiaeren, ‘Pleased as when the 
Timm and climbed upon nis enecs. » This bel otograph, taken 
fi omeate Recents. 


Saving Lost Souls 


Booth started his Christian Mission by preach- 

ing in the open air, afterwards marching with his 
followers to a tent in = disused burial-ground. 
‘The date was the Sth July, 1865. 

For six years he and Mrs. Booth. who had 
meantime become almost as good a preacher as 
her buxhand, continued to work among the 
poorest 2 being entirel: 
fo" thoee ow Wo churtes, The A 

maneh, the sams aa thoes of the aa 
ation Army to-day—sousing aloging ard direst 
appeals in strong and simple language to the 
Anew wie sinner. Immediately a con- 
vert showed real of 
reformation, ho was expected 
to devote his energies whole- 
heartedly to saving others. 
General Booth 
thought his work would be- 
come a sort of 
ground for the existing chapels 
Sad “churches, but” contest 
with the reformed drunkards 
who bad never been inside a 
place of worship in their lives 
soon caused that ider to be 
abandoned. They wore not 
the olass of le who could 
be _ceslly induced to go 
among more —_ respectable 
strangers; even the language 
an orthodox place of 
worship was like a foreign 
tongue to them. Moreover, 
they would certainly have 
upset the decorum ‘of any 
church if they could have 
been induced to go there, for 
many of these converts bad 
no patience to listen to = 
preacher, they insisted on 
P'Guch ‘preaching “as th 
Such preac! as theirs 
had certainly never ‘been 
heard in any, church the 
world over. © rough and 
ready ways of the Christian 
Mission, and still more those 
of the Salvation Army, into 
which it was later formed, exactly suited these 
uneducated, fiery, and zealous followers of 
the Booths. The new organization provided 
the converte not only with a spiritual home, 
but also with platform and » mission in life, 
> Eecpomition pinc ‘Placed before them by their 
loaders owas one they 
could easily understand-—namely, religion had 
benefited them, therefore it was their duty to 
pass these benefits on to others. They had 
been saved; they must save others. 
im she Groeps see decaited Indow 
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Fighting in the Streees_ 


Anyone who knows the poor intimately is 
well aware that there are as mapy criginal 
end strong characters among them as in 
any other closs. William Booth was therefore 
not surprised to find among his converted 
dipsomaniacs, and other reformed wrongdoers 
af both sexes, people endowed with a natural 
intelligence, eloquence. and zeal far above the 
ordinary, and capable of any sacrifice for the 
cause to which they had re- 

solved to devote their lives. ESS 

‘Branches, or corpe, as they 
are called, were opened in 
various parts of London. and 
throughout the provinces. 
‘Those among the outstanding 
vonverta who were obviously 
eut out for leadership were 
placed in charge of them, and 
soon the work of the Salvation 
Army was spreading ina troly 
wonderful way. 

General Booth was nocus- 
tomed to say that he had 
formed his Salvation Army in 
order to “ fight the devil and 
all his works.” In the early 
days he and hia followers 
never lacked for fighting. 
The rougher eleraent in the 
slums often organized 
“Skeleton Armies and 
other bands of hooligans to 

the new movement, 
and it was no uncommon 
thing for the Salvationists to 
have their open-air meetings 
broken up, and to be pelted 
through the atreets with 
showers of rotten eggs, whit- 
ing, and stones. Many « 
Salvationist was maimed in 
these organized assaults. 

General William Booth, as 
well as his saintly wife, lived 
to see the won organiza- 
tion they had started single- 
handed achieve emazing suo- 
cess. It adhered with singular 
fidelity to its early principies. 

In the Inter years of his long life, General 
Booth was one of the most honoured of men— 
the friend of kings, beloved by hundreds of 
thousands of Selvationists in many lands, and 
admired by the public generally. Few men 
have shed so often, written so mmch, or 
travelled so far with the single purpose of 
benefiting humanity. In his old age he was 
one of the most venerable ever seen on 
2 public platform, and even after he was eighty 
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the Corporatinn of Lod 
‘The Guildhall was crowded, and the evangellat received a great ovation. 
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WILLIAM BOOTH 


he retained, almost unimpsired, his extra- 
ordinary powers as a preacher, his burning 
“zeal for souls.” bis boundless energy, his 
facile pen. and his inimitable humour. 
General William Booth’s wit was alwayn finsh- 
ing out in his addresses. even when they dealt 
With serious subjects. He could tell a story with. 
dramatic effect. One of his favourite stories 
was about a man who, after a wicked life, had 
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Dm ye ne 


tien of Londen conferred upen General Booth 


aplendid services among the 


turned over » new leaf at a Salvation Army meet. 
ing. The officer determined to share hia joy 
with the man’s ill-used wife, who lived et » dis- 
tance. A letter, he decided, wauld be too slow ; 
the occasion demanded » telegram. So # tele- 
conga: Weve found anband 
Far me 2 "We've found your busi ig] 
‘An hour of happy expectancy followed, and 
thon (gold the General) back over the wires 
came the reply : “You're welcome to him!” 
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WILLIAM BOOTH 


‘The General's wife, who was his companion in 
all his enterprises, and the light of his life 
for thirty-five years, died after a long and pain- 
ful illness in 1890. ' Many thought the General 
would sink beneath the blow, and yet for twenty- 
two years longer he bravely carried on his great 
work, repeatedly making the most arduous 
preaching journeys to far-distant parts of the 

rth. When he died on 

Rust 20, 1972, not only his 
dren, but even his grand- 
Idren’ were labouring, 
officers in the vast organiza- 
tion he had created. 

‘When he started hin work 
among the poor in East London, 
General Booth one night took 





IN HIS Doc 















hin eldest son, who was then 
only thirtocn” years of age, 
inxide one of the gin palaces of 





that locality, and urged hi 
devote hit life to the aulvation 
of noch people ax he saw d 

ug thes Most worthily has 
". Bramwell Boot 
oneral Bramwell Ty 
«. Ho also began hia work ax 
a Salvation Army officer in the 
xlums, und for the last thirty- 
two yours of the old General's 
life was hin father’s chiof of 
xtaff, devoting hit acknow- 
ledged yeniux for organization 
to the work at the Army's head- 
quarters, and his rare gifts as 
a“ teacher and preacher mainly 
to the npbuilding of the 
people's. ko with 








































“pt the wheels of that gre 
organization running smoothh 
‘Affectionately known as” The j 
Chief,” the Army looked to him ae ionre 

for guidance along the old oad bees 
paths, while it was his judg. “"** % Pecter 

hient that usually determined extensions of the 
Army’s operations, especially in foreign mis- 
sionary fields. The ‘‘ Old General ’* was to the 
Inet fhe outstanding Apestolic leader and 
prophet of the movement, and the great 
platform attraction. 

‘When William Booth died, he left a commis- 
sion, appointing his son and chief of staff, 
Bramwell Booth, his auccessor as General. 
Indeed, the latter was the only ible man for 
this responsible position, a= for many yeare 
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photograph of Ganaral Booth in his robes 


_Carrying on ¥is Work 
he had been virtually the Salvation Army’s 
leader, in al) but name. 

General Bramwell Booth has proved a worti 
suscensor io bie father, Like the old Gencral, 
he ie a fighter, a fine speaker, « genius for organi- 
zation, a gifted writer, and a steadfast upholder 
of the fine principles upon which the Salvation 
Army was founded. He the love and 

confidence of all Salvationiats 
just as fully es the founder 
aid. 

‘The growth of the Salvation 
Army has been extraordinary, 
and it owes its strong position 
to-day not only to the faith 
and boldnesa of its founder, 
but also to the wise and able 
administration of its affairs 
by the present General Bram- 
well Booth. 

To-day the Salvation Army 
has 28,261 officers and others 
wholly employed in its service ; 
165,806 1h officers, bands. 
men, and songsters (unpaid), 
besides hundreds of thousand: 





TOR's ROBES 








of soldiers; it has 13,077 
branches, or “ ss it pub- 
lishes 95 periodicals in. 25 
different languages; and it 


maintains hundreds of homes, 


hospitals, ete.. for children, 
women, ex-criminals, and 
others.” Its Headquarters are 





Queen Victoria Stroet, Lon- 
don, and ite chief training, gar- 
risons at the Congress Hall, 
Clapton, and the Mildmay 
Conference Hall, Mildmay Pari. 

Bramwell Booth’s wife, now 
at the head of the Army 
in Great Britain, was for many 
years engoged ‘in the diffi- 
cult and beneficent social work 
amongst women. Like her 
z husband, she has raro gifts 

asa preacher and writer. She 
and the General have also had 
the satisfaction of seeing their 
own children devote their lives to the Army's 
work aa officers. 

‘The three generations of the Booths, and their 
immediate connexions by marriage, constitute 
a most remarkable family of religious leaders 
und reformers, and it would be difficult to 
find their parallel in spiritual work. 

[There are = number of books dealing with General 
William Booth’s life. including“ The 
Life of Genoral Booth.” by George S. Railton, his fret, 
‘Commiasioner (1912), amd the Lite by F, St. G. de L- 
Mooth-Tucker (1808)-] 


fanted the honorary 
Divinity at Oxford. 
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GROUP L—ENGINEERS 
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LIGHTHOUSE BUILDERS 


HEROIC BUILDERS of OCEAN BEACONS 
A Graphic Record of the Brave and Skilful Mcn tVhose Efforts to Light the Way 


of Mariners 


ARINERS who 
sailed the south- 
west seas in the six_ 
teenth century dreaded 
the approach to Ply- 
mouth Sound. Between 
them and « safe entry 
there was # rocky re 
artially aubmerged at 
igh tide, and situated 
about fourteen miles 
from the oe 

No light gui the 
way past that barrier. 
and when the night was 
“dark as @ pocket,” 
and the tempestuous 
south-west gales blew 
ships out of their course, 
their captains knew 
that it was not skill in 
navigation elone that 
could save them from 
disaster. The result of 
that adventure lay in 
the lap of the gods. 

Other ships, creeping 
round the English coast 
on their way to London, 
often fell foul of the 
Eddystone rocks. To- 
@ay a long line of friendly 
lights guides the mariner 
from point to point. 
But when Drake and 
Hawkina sailed the 
south-west seas, when 
the English Fleot set 
out from Plymouth 
Sound in pursuit of the 
Spanish “Armada, all 
was blackness and un- 
certainty. 

Modern lighthouses re- 
present the final triumph 
Gf man over enormous 
difficulties, but the 
earlier ones, built with 
little knowledge and at 
great hazard of life, are 
none the less monuments 
to the noblest, instincts 
of mankind. Four times 
nince the end of the six- 
teenth century brave 
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men have laboured over 
periods of three years 
or more to crect ‘upon 
the Eddystone rocks o 
tower atrong enough to 
Feaint the mighty waver, 
sometimes rising to 200 
feet, that rol in from 
tho ‘Atlantic. 

‘The firat of these herocs 
was 9 man of #o eccen- 
tric a nature that it is 
impossible to resist an 
initial feeling of | sur- 
prise that the task should 
have been entrusted to 
him. Henry Winstanley, 
who wan born in 1644. 
had no nolid scientific 
achievement to his credit 
when the Trinity House 
authorities commis- 
sioned him te build 
their lighthoune. 

Formerly a mechanic 
employed on the build- 
ing of Audley End. the 
residence of James 
Howard, third Karl of 
Suffolk, he rere to the 
post of a clerk of works 
when Charles IZ acquired 
the Suffolk estates. He 
was a skilled designer 
and engraver, and pub- 
lished weveral volumes of 
plates illustrating the 
building of Audley End. 

The kink in his mind 
that lifted him out of 
the rat of ordinary ac- 
complishments took the 
form of an astonishing 
ingenuity in the making 
of elaborate devices for 
the perpetration of prac- 
tical jokes, and he was 
also an adept in the art 
of constructing working 
modela ai movable 
figures. 
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which revealed extraordinary inventive skill, they had succeeded in erecting = solid body or 
but. which | were quite uscleas except for the pillar made of timber and polygonal in shape, 
urpane, of creating surprives wr ~ some twelve feet high and four- 
fo friends. be ba aes ee oa teen feet in diameter. 
n_ inte one par. At this point an unexpected 
ticular room of hia house,” interruption ocourred. @ poms. 
writes Smeaton, and there were then still infested with 
observing an old slipper care- pirates, and Winstanley’s little 
lewily Lying on the floor; if, ox party in their open boat offered 
wan natural, you gave it a kick an easy prey. One day the 
with “your feat. ‘up started a captain of a French privateer, 
shont, “he: ‘yous if you nut ing advantage of & lull in 
down at chair’ a couple of the ‘weather, swooped down 
Mel chasp> you ii 21 the rock and captured 
Apart from these jack-in-the- Winstanley. 
ox contriv ‘Winstanley After some delay, the Ad- 
invented a miralty intervened and seoured 
his reicase. Unfortunately, the 
rea had done great damage to 
the unfinished building, and 
almost a new start he to be 
made. By the third summer 
the pillar bad risen to a height 
‘ of 80 feet, and on the night of 
that - the 14th November, 1698, a 
with only those nag ——aw@ ight was shown for the first 
to Pecmmend Shr thls weeden stmoture, the Ast tite, “Upon this occasion tho 
1 have boon xelected away bya storm in 270%, Winstanley, party were marooned for three 
from won darge number of Ne designer, lost his lite. jays by a raging storm. The 
applicants for the task of building « lighthouse. nea buried the lantern at times, although it 


More probably (here wax no great rah to fill rose more than 60 feet high. 
‘Winstanley made the aston- 
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taining mechaninms, kept 
movement water - powor. 
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4 post which Involved Ke much 
fuddahiyy and rick. An moon BUILT BY RUDYERD ishing observation that it wae 
ag, hin elaine were accepted. “possible for a six-oared boat 
Winatantey set to work with to be lifted up upon a wave 

and driven through the oper 





prmoun zext. and but small 
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Kies before hin 
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gallery of | the | lighthouse. 

t year he added another 
forty thee to the mrneture, ia 
spite of this he found that the 
sen, in time of storms, “ flies 
in appearance 100 feet above 
the vane; and at times doth 
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many points of resiat- 
«to the waves. A rtart wad oh cover half the side of the house 
te in but little pro- and lantern, as if it were under 
ported during water.” By 1700 the light- 
ars. Nothing house was completed and in 

aki be left on the rock, and operation. 
there were endlese journcya to Considering its many atruc- 
Sere) seek nemne kaa te funda, 











and fro in an open rowing boa! 
‘The first summer wan spent in mental fallacy underlying 
aking “twelve helos in the conception, it ia amazing that, 
Fock and fasten Winstanley’s lighthouse should 
have withstood the fleroe storms 
of three years. But it was only 
‘ef 8 question of time. Tragically 
Eo. enough, Winstanley’s natural 
- _pride itt his magnificent achieve- 
and _hix ment brought about his own end. He boasted 
so sure of the strength of his 





heavy running of the wan 
work imponsibie. In spite of 
their terrible hardships, Winetante 
men stuck to thelr post. and within a year that he wat 
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Claimed by the Sea 


SMEATON’S ANXIETY FOR 


LIGHTHOUSE BUILDERS 
_THE SAFETY OF HIS WORK 


arection of the lighthouse that took the pl 
‘sunie the 


it of stone, and, Dm 
felescope, fearful lest 


building that “he would only wish to be 
there in the greatest storm that ever blew under 
the face of ‘the heavens” in order to judge 
ite effect upon the structure, 
‘A Tragedy of the Night 

On the night of the 20th November, 1703. 
such a storm—or @ near approach to it: 
occurred. During its early stages Winstanley 
‘put off in a boat and arrived safely at his light- 
house. He announced his intention of staying 
there throughout the night. When day dawned, 
bringing calm with it, fishermen in Plymouth 
Sound were horrified to notice that the light- 
house had vanished as if by magic. The con- 
quering waves washed over a mere shambles of 
stone, und the brave, kindly man whore lighted 
tower had saved many a ship from destruction 
was no more. 
“Zor three years the sea claimed ita toll of 
ships and lives around the Eddystone rocks 
before the Trinity House authorities succecded 
in finding another man to undertake the colossal 
tank of rebuilding the lighthouse. Winstanley’s 
successor was John Rudyerd, » silk mercor in 
the Gity of London, who had very little scientific 
training but » great deal of natural sense. Ho 





cetocived'the bold plan of esnattucting 
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was the son of a Cornish labourer. Contem- 
porary reports speak of John Rudyord aa “ the 
one sound chick among a crowd of worthlesa 
brothers and sisters,” and he appeara to have 
been the only member of the family who suc- 
ceeded in rising in the world. 

Maxim of Rudyerd 

Although virtually an amateur, Rudyerd 
came much nearer to the right method of con- 
struction. “Use and simplicity’ was his 
maxim. He worked upon the sound principle 
that # smooth surface was more likely to with- 
stand the terrific onslaught of the waves than 
Winstanley’s claborate ornamentation, and he 
made his pillar ciroular instead of polygonal. 
He introduced Cornish moor stone into the con- 
struction, alternating layers of solid oak with 
layers of stone. The original idea in this re- 
spect miscarried, for, as it afterwards turned. 
out, the stone did not really strengthen the 
pillar but merely acted as ballast to keep it 
steady. 

Rudyerd started to work in 1706, and two 
years Inter a light was shown. ‘The lighthouse 
was completed in three years, one leas 
than the time taken by Winstanley. On the 
the Groups see detatted Index 
ass 





LIGHTHOUSE BUILDERS aS < 
other hand, it was only 92 feet high, and the 
very simplicity of its design was an aid to 
its Rpoody construction. The lighthouse stood. 
for forty-six years, and it is impossible to gucss 
how much longer it might have withrtood the 
huffeting of the waves, for its destruction 
was duc to another cause 
“A Plece of Shipweightry * 

Smeaton says of Rudyerd’s lighthouse that 
“the whole of the building was indeed a piece 
of khipwrightry.’ The timber courses were 
covered with onkum and caulked like « wooden 
hulk. ‘This, in fact. was the matance that. 
Jed to ite destruction. Tho cupola was made 
entirely of timber, and. aa the years passed, 

11 from the vandles gradually made the 
wood drier, until at hut it reached the point 
4 cnsily inflammabl 

ight the three incn in charge were 

ing «m the narrow ledge at the 






















































ding, when they noticed a «trong, 
yanell of burning. Hantening ap the steps, they 
found that the interios & mass of fire. 
Molten lend from the candle holders fell on 

m. Koon the whole pillar was enveloped 








in flames. Kortumuely, the lurid spectacle 
quickly attracted attention, and the men were 
remenead by a pring verwed. 
An Urgent Necessity 

hus, for the aecond time, a noble plan was 
thwarted, By now the existence of a light- 
houne on ‘the Eddystone rocks wax regarded as 
aN UNC DeCEMity. und prompt meaxures: were 
taken to buikt another one. ‘The right to jevy 








dutics upon vewels puseing the previous light 
houses had been vested in ‘Trinity House by 
t. but a lense of the property 

gentleman named 
devolved the 


Act of Parlinme 
hod been acquired by a 
Robert Weston. and upon h 
Tonponsibility of finding 

the achieve 


















‘ing with hia friends, Weeton 
neege John Smeaton, a civil 
engineer who had already won a reputation 
ux a lecturer ut the Royal Society. and for 
hie work in connexion with windmills and 
water-mills. 

John Smeaton was born at Austhorpe. near 
Leeds, on the 8th June, 1724, and although 
he was still 2 young man when he began the 
greatest undertaking of his career. he had 
managed to acquire a great variety of experi- 
ence, which he successfully applied to the new 
and 0 little explored sphere of marine engineer- 
ing. His father. a Yorkshire att did 
net encourage his precocious son’s mechanical 
bent, although he allowed him to pamp the 
water out of a fish-pond in the garden with 
an amateur fire-engine. When he was four- 
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teen Smeaton made a turning-lathe, and 
before long he began making tools unlike any 
that were then in une. ‘Two years later he 
entered his father's office, but he made no head- 
way, and last persuaded his parent to 
apprentice him to a firm of philosophical instru- 
ment makers. Later on he opened a shop 
himself, which succeeded so well that he was 
noon able to leave it in charge of an assistant 
and travel extensively, acquiring valuable in- 
formation about harbours and canal systems. 

A Gall Received “ Without Joy” 

When Smeaton waa first approached upon 
the subject of the lighthouse be thought that 
he was required to repair Rudyerd’s building. 
“Having seen a popular print of it,” he wrote, 
“1 understood that it was a building very 
critically placed out at sea upon a single rock; 
but ax I had no doubt that ite foundation part, 
at least, was built with stone, though its upper 
works had the appearance of timber, I could 
not readily conceive how it could be totally 
destroyed.” He received the call “ without 
joy " and refused to carry out the work. Only 
Witon he realized that an entirely new buildh 
was to be built did he become inspired wit 
his bold plan of making the building entirely 
of stone. 

Smeaton got his idea of how the lighthouse 
should be built through studying tho bole of 
® large spreading onk tree. In the model thet 
he made, the conical form of Rudyerd’s pillar 
was udhured to, but the diameter was much en- 
larged, and the curve of the pillar was troe-like 
in formation. The engineer reasoned that since 
nature had formed the tree in such a way n& 
to resist violent gales, the best, way to. build % 
pillar intended to withstand the force of the 
waves would be to make it similar in shape. 

Idea from London's Streets 

Having solved this part of his problem, 
Smeaton next considered how to fix his stone 
‘building to the rock. While walking along the 
streets of London he noticed that “in fixing 
the kerbs of the walking paths, the long pieces 
or stretchers were retained between two headers 
or bond pieces, whove heads, being cut dove- 
tail-wise, adapted themselves to and confined 

the stretchers; which expedient, 
chiefly intended to save iron and lead, never- 
theless appeared to me capable of more firm- 
ness than any superficial fastening could be ; 
as the tye was as good at the bottom as at 
the top, which was the very thing that T 
wanted.” 

‘The application of this dovetailing principle 
to a stone building was a thing hitherto un- 
known, but Smeaton determined to carry it 
out. His idea was to interlock the blocks of 
stone and wedge them firmly with oak pegs. 
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TO LIGHT A PATHWAY OF THE SEA 
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In this way he believed thet he could prevent 
the blocks from shifting about and so produce 
a tower that would be at once stable and 





reailiont. ae . 
‘Smeaton was repeatedly told that “nothing 
but wood" could ponsibly stand upon the 


Eddyatone rock, but he took his time and 
worked out every detail of his prodigious pla: 

One of his chief difficultica was to obtain a 
suitable vensel in which to convey the heevy 
mutertal to the rock. After some delay the 
Neptune Buaa was built, but she proved “* not 
at all adapted to our particular service, inso- 
much that I had every reason from the requel 
to aay thut. she proved not only the greatest 


DESIGNER OF THE FIRST STONM STRUCTURE 








‘Fhe third of the series of Edaystone was 
the fest to ba built af stone I was the werk of Jobe 
‘Smeaton, = prominent Yorusnire enginecr. 
log and impediment we met with in the course 
of the work, but the real source of almost every 

disuatrous event that happened to us.” 

After sevornl nbortive attempts to Iand on 
the rock, beginning wae made in July, 1756. 
The weather wis terrible, and once the Neptune 
Buse. in attempting to make the harbour, was 
all but wrecked. For three days the veesel 
was driven on mighty breakers and drifted 
a fur ae the Bay of Biscay. Smeaton and his 
assistants were given up for lost, but after 
many adventures the storm moderated and 
they were able to steer a homeward course. 

It wae not until the lith July, 1757, that 
the first circular layer of stone was laid. ‘Many 
timer the brave little band of workers set out 
in their loaded vessel only to return, after hours 
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of patient waiting for an opportunity to land 
on the rook, baffled and dispirited. “Smeaton 
was foremost in giving encouragement and in 
thinking cut ways of overcoming the many 
unforeseen difficulties that presented them- 
selves. Invariably, he was the first to make 
the hazardous leap from the vessel to the rock, 
and whenever = particularly dangerous piece 
of work had to be done it was always Smeaton 
who took the first step. 
Great Tact and Independence 

He showed himself a stern taskmaster. At 
the least sign of discontent be ordered the 
man in question to teke his toola and go, 
challenging any of the others who felt Likewise 


to do the same. By his independence and 
great tect, as much as by his engineering skill 
‘and resource, he oarried the prodigious feat 


through to success, and it ays mucb for his 
genius es @ man that only twice during the 
three years’ proceedings did he encounter 
serious difficulties with the men. 

‘On one occasion Smeaton missed his footing 
on the rock and fell heavily. In the effort 
to save himself he put one of his thumbs ont 
of joint. Working conditions happened to be 
propitious, and Smeaton could not bear the 
idea of losing many precious hours while he 
returned to the mainland in order to have hia 
injury attended by a surgeon. He therefore 
laid hold of the joint “and gave it a violent 
pull, upon which it snapped into its place.” 

Hiadered by the Rising Tide 

The heroism of Smeaton and his men is 
heightened by realization of the primitive 
nature of their implements. Windlasses were 
erected on the rock, and each stone, weighing 
seven or eight hundredweight, was laboriously 
hoisted up from the Neptune Buss and lowered 
into position. It wes then wedged and 
cemented. This last operation gave rise to 
heartrending discouragement, for in and 
again the tide rose before the cement had had 
time to dry. 

‘Often the men worked with great breakers 
dashing over them, threatening fo sweep them 
off their narrow foothold. The heavier rollers. 
thet came in slowly, forming a gigantic, ever- 
riaing swell, were the most droaded. A look- 
out man, in = longboat, gave warning of the 
approach, of these waves, and work was 
suspended while all concerned clung to ropes 
and stanchion: 

In spite of his confidence in the ultimate 
result of his work, Smeaton could not conceal 
his anxiety. In his account of the i 
he describes, with extraordinary regard for 
detail, the gradual progress ‘and the 
many minor disasters that hindered the work. 
Sometimes the lowness of tide—at most times 
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an essential condition—was an actual draw- 
back, for the Neptune Buss could not be brought 
near enough to the rock. 

‘Every morning Smeaton walked along the 
cliffs at Plymouth Hoe and eagerly scanned the 
horizon through a telescope. Sometimes, if 
the weather was hazy, he could see no sign 
of his lighthouse. At all times he half feared 
that the sea had conquered during the night. 
Twice every day the intrepid engineer went 
out to the rock to superintend the work. 

For bioxraphies eet i 
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LIGHTHOUSE BUILDERS 
N THE CONSTRUCTION OF A LIGHTHOUSE 


from which material la lowered to the workman, who 
femme, ka of stone, and other nesesanry 
fe (bottom eit), The last pleture 
eed in constructing = moder 

fe tank of the Hddystone engineers, 


cuties om) 
he almost insupere! 


At last, on the 9th October, 1759, the light- 
house was completed. Smeaton bad himerlf 
climbed to its sumpsit, 120 feet above the sea 
level, and st great risk affixed the gold ball 
at the top of the cupola, “‘ being well aware 
that even this part would at times come to 
& great stress of wind and sea.” The light 
was produced by twenty-four candles. 

In 1762 a storm that did damage to Plymouth 
harbour to the extent of £80,000 left Smeaton's 
lighthouse so little affected that a gallipot of 
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putty was sufficient to repair it. a fact which 


















the engineor records with justifiable pride, 
although he addr that the occupants “felt vory 
sensibly a tremor from every stroke of the sea 
“—an experience, it muy be observed, that is 
shared by the keepers of the present-day light- 
houne 
Bmeaton lived for thirty-three yeurs after his 
grout avhievoment. He built many bridges, 
docks. and harbours, including Kasnxgate har- 
Lour, and hix advice on many occasions led to the 
in danger »f falling. No 
A TRANSPLA 
win 
nty of his nature. He lived 
at “Austhorpe in a manner ee 
retiring that it bordered upe 
Nobody was per. 
his workshop 
pg heures, and 
sive: 


The strength and simplicity 
of hia character ure nowhere 
Ko well bare out an by the 
story Of hin refanal to necept 
no tompting offer to go to 
Rina and undertake building 
there. “Tho Princess Dashkoff, 
whe ‘tried hard to persunde 
the brilliant engineer to leave 
Diino was cyentually 
oblixed to exclaim, “ Here at 

ik oo man who haw 9 


devoted hin 
conmposition 
eof the Bui 


«tion 
ich thoune 
he” conformed. him more 
and toil than the 
ng of hix own lighthouse. 
In the pages of thin extra 
ordinary work he pays a graceful tribute to 
the work of Winstanley and Rudyerd, and he 
describes the operations in which he took 
part with great accuracy and becoming re- 
straint. Only once inthe course of the 
narrative docs he allow hia personal feelings 
to obtrade. He had applied to the Plymouth 
Guildhall for perminion to chalk out the plan 
for his lighthouse upon the commodious floor 
of its premises. The request was met with 
refusal on the ground that the chalk would 
spoil the floor. 
‘Thus the Eddystonc rocks, that were formerly 
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Fourth end Last Attempt 


a menace, became a blessing. The palm of 
victory must be given to Smeaton. His light- 
house stood for over a hundred years, only 
requiring at intervals a little strengthening on 
account of the ceascless wear and tear to 
which it was subjected from the eternal Atlantic 
rollers. In 1877 it waa discovered that the 
rock itself had become insecure owing to 
internal displacement, a circumstance which 
Smeaton could not have been expected to 
foresee. In consequence of this the lighthouse 
wan taken down and a new one built at o point 

a little xemoved from the 

NTED BEACON Gyiginal site. ‘The upper part 

of Smeaton’s pillar wan erected 

on Plymouth Hoe, where it 
sti stands as a memorial to 
his deathleas triumph. 

Many engineers took part in 
the construction of the preeent 
Eddystone lighthouse, but it 
Wan designed by Sic James 
N. Dougluns (1826-98), who 
built the lighthouses on Wolf 
rock, off Land's End. and on 
Bishop rock. near the Scilly 
Islands. His father had been. 
a successful lighthouse builder, 
and bis non, W. T. Douglass, 
took a prominent part in the 
re-building of the Eddystone 
lighthouse. All the additional 
resources | of svience were 
brought to bear upon this 
fourth and last attempt to 
erect a permanent lighthouse 
ppon the Eddystone rocks 
The men worked inside n cof- 
fer-dam. and steam machinery 
was cmployed for hoisting the 
stones into position. Never- 
theless, the war with the 
waves ‘was fraught with grave 
danger. and the perils and 
sotbacka experienced by Win- 
stanley. Rudyerd, and Smeaton 
were ‘endured in no less de- 
gree by Douglass and his staff. 

This time the tower was built to a height 
of 133 feet above the sea-level, and it contained 
4.668 tone of masonry—nearly five times as 
much as that used in Smeaton’s tower. ‘The 
lighthouse waa commenced in the summer 
of 1879, and completed on the 18th May, 1882. 

[See The Eddyatone Lighthounes : with an Abridg- 
ment. of Smeaton's Narrative.” ly E~ Price Edwards 
(s82)? “A Histors of Fizmouth.” by Robert Nicholas 
Worth «2 vol 

















* LROO); Lives of the Enginerrn.” by 
Samuel Seales (1861-2): “The Annual Regiater 
(1703): “Mudge Memoir,” edited by M. i. Flint 
CPrure. 1863). 
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GROUP 2—EXPLORERS 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


A TORCH-BEARER in DARKEST AFRICA 


The Peaceful Conqueror of the Wilds o 
Travels Opencd Up a Vast 


CONE of Africa’s staunchcat sons lay at the 
door of a hut in the heart of the great 
continent thet had given him birth. Scarcel, 
more than a boy. he had kept a ceaseless vigil 
throughout the long night, never wearying. 
never faltering. ‘Then a sudden fear assailed 
him, and his shrill voice 
rang out through the 
still air. 
Attracted by his 
cries, another native, 
{alike in atature 
and heart, rushed to 
the scene. “Very gently 
the door of the hut 
was pushed open, until 
the flickering light of 
a candle revealed the 
figure of a man kneel- 
ing as if in prayer by 
the rough bed.” The: 
Btood reverently alco, 
not daring to voice 
their fears. David 
Livingstone, their 
master and friend, was 
dead. He had entered 
on the greatest and 
most mysterious of all 
this wonderful journey: 





not the glory of death 
on the batile-field or 
en the mighty seas. 
Stricken with discase, 
he died as he would 
have wished, in his be- 
loved Africa, a land 
consecrated by his own 
heroism. 

‘Undeterred by a 
serious attack of pneu- cK 
monia which, four years "0n€ them by sxbibiting hs 
previously, had under- 
minod his strength and left him in fa: 
health, Livingstone had battled on under in- 
credible difficulties until, at length, the limit of 
human endurance was reached: | ‘The story of 

is lust long struggle against leadly peri 
Of the untrodden forects, the talaria infestod 
swamps, and the tortures of starvation, will be 
told as long as the warld loves a hero. 

‘Livingstone often had cause to lament the 
unfaithfulnesa of some of his native party. 
ready as he always was to offer excuses for them: 


Her Biegranat 


Rnees of the natives, 
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‘exhibiting his watch. 





of South and Central Africa Whose Extensive 


Ficld of Missionary Entcrprise 


Of the fifty-seven men and boys who accom- 
panicd him on, his lest expedition. only the 
ithful Susi, who had been his constant com- 


Panion for thirty years, and » mere handful of 
followers were present at the time of his death. 
jowever, were loval to the last. 


WINNING FRIENDSHIP WITH A WATCH 


‘These men, 
When their great chiof, 
whom they knew as 
“the white man who 
did not make elaves,” 
was tuken from them, 
they resolved to pay 
homage to his momory 
by ono lust uct of 
devotion. ‘They knew 
that their love for him 
was shared by the great 


white ple of his 
own beloved country, 
and they therefore de- 
termined to embulm 
his body and carry it 
to Zanzibar, whence 
it could be transported 
to England. 

The difficulties were 
almost insuperable. 
Over 700 miles of land, 

babited by suspicious 
and, in muny onres, 
hostile tribes, had to 
be covered. ‘Added to 
this was the supersti- 
tious horror with which 
doad bodies were re- 
garded. Yet these men 
had learned one great 
lesson from thoir chief. 
He had shown them 
what could bo accom. 
plished by persever- 
ance and an implicit 
trust in Providence. 
So, after removing the 
heart, they embalmed the body and placed it 

between several large strips of bark, obtained 
from one of the huge trecs with which the 
district abounded. 
Interment of Livingstone’s Heart 
‘The ‘burial-ground ‘of Livingstone’s heart 
remains preserved and sacred to this day. 

‘The ceremony, a quaint mixture of native and 

European custom, was performed with charac- 

teristic zeal. There were two special mourners 

who wailed incessantly, s native who danced 
a the Greeps see aeration Index 
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as he chanted, a volley of fire- 
arms, and a complete reading 
of the burial-service from the 
Prayer-book by one of Living- 
atone’s servants. 

With their precious burden, 
the party not off on their nine 

jontha’ trck to the coast. 
‘hat their mission was finally 
wecomplinhod wax due in no 
amall mvasure to the inflexible 
dctermination of Suni, who 
wax ucvopted by the others as 
leador and guide. This de- 
voted servant, in spite of 
Government indifference, was 
mubsoquently brought over to 
England ot the instigation of 
James Young, one of Living. 
ktone's dearest friends, and 
publicly honoured. 

‘At one place on their jour- 
ney they had mish with 
a hostile tribe; at another 
they had to muko a pretence 
of burying the body in order 
to escape dimuster. ‘Indeed, 80 
appalling wore their difficulties 
that, when they oncountered 
a British relict expedition, the 
latter resolved to lay Living- 
tone to roxt thore and thon. 
Susi, however, wan obdurate 
to the point of obstinacy, and 
he wou the day. Having 
succeeded wo far, he was not 





























going to give up. ally, the 
brave party — reac! 
the coast opposite the 





island of Zanzibar, and 
a@ naval contingent 
eamo over to receivo 
the remains. 

Saxon in namo, 
of Highland 
Davia Livi 
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atock, 






at Blantyre, 


en 
banks of the Clyde, a 
few milos from Glasgow. 
This was on the 19th 


March, 1813, 2 time 
when the power of 
Napoleon was waning 
and the grest nations 
of Europe were pre- 
paring to overthrow 
him. “As a boy, he dis- 
played no ontetanding 
genius. Hisearly days 
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plorer and missionary, 
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that was of tae to deny him. 
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Work as a Factory Hand 


were not marked by any special 
qualities that placed him on 
a higher plane than his fellowa. 
All ‘through his life, in fact, 
hhe was renowned more for 
solidity and integrity of char- 
acter than for brilliance. 
Livingstone started life with 
a handicap. In the first place 
he had beautiful eyes—in_ 
herited from his mother—and 
he probably hated being 
“pretty” aa much as do 
others of his age who aro 
imbued with a sense of adven- 
ture, and who want to be re- 
garded as men before they 
ere out of knickerbockers. 
Then again, his parente, 
with whom he was always on 
the most affectionate terme, 
were poor, and few families 
in those days could afford to 
bave an able-bodied young 
man of ten years of age at 
home earning nothing. So, 
before he had reached his 
eleventh birthday, he had 
started work as a in» 
local factory. His first pocket- 
Money was spent in the pur- 
chase of » Latin primer, and 
he set out to give himself the 
education that his father’s 
alender purse was com 





Although he started work at 
six in the morning and 
did not finish “until 
eight in the evening, he 
attended night classes 
and contrived to 
smuggle into the factory 
a copy of Virgil, which 
he read as he worked 
at the spinning-jenny. 
If one thing more 
than snother | distin- 
guish ivingstone’s 
youthful days, it was 
his passionate love of 
nature. Every uote of 
a bird was musio to 
him; wild flowers were 
Poetry. Afterwards, 
when he was plodding 
through unknown terri- 
ne: in Africa, this 
tralt in his character 
revealed iteclf in 


‘Great Reader of Fravel Book 
marked fashion, and some of the 





Journal are marvellous pen-pictures of 


Livingstone was a great reader. 
and it is significant that books 
of travel attracted him most. He 
had « longing to go abroad as an 
explorer. Before be reached the 
age of twenty, however, he found 
his path of destiny pointing in a 
new direction. The call of Christ- 
ianity proved irresistible, and he 
was attracted by an appeal for 
missionariea in Chins. With this 
idea in view, he determined to 
become a qualified medical man, 
and although circumstances arose 
which made him abandon his 
he found his knowledge of 

incalculable benefit 
afterwards in Africa. 

‘Livingstone offered his services 
to the London Missionary Society. 
Poor preaching proved an oarly 
stumbling-block, and it was this 
failing of his that nearly put on 
end to his ambitions for all tine. 
Jt says much for his tenacity of 
purpose that he finally passed the 
tent, and the denger was averted. 
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tof sending 
‘but Livingstone protested on 
the grounds that bis medical experionce would 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


be of more use in a part of the world where 
there were no resident doctors. At this stage, 


LIVINGSTONE sPENT HIS BOYHOOD 


Blantyre home 
Witen basel! 


many mile from Glasgow, has 


bower, which is 


headquarters 
in the Groene 
zs 


Where the tireless traveller apent muck of his 
vain ‘ tolge ee work in = 


"Joura old be bs 


Sail to elp support his harg-working pareats. 


he happened to be brought into 
touch with Dr. Robert Mofiat 
an African missionary who in: 
spired him with wonderful tales 

the Dark Continent. If Afrion 
owes a groat deal to David Living- 
stone, it owes something also to 
Dr. Moffat, for it was he who 
first turned Livingstone’s eyes to 
Africa, and roused within him the 
desire to explore ite vast possi- 
bilities. 

The die was now cast, and he 
waited only long enough to take 
his medical degree in 1840 before 
sailing. ‘This was in his twenty- 
eighth year. Once he hed set 
foot in Africa, Livingstone began 
to appreciate the colossal nature 
of the task he had undertaken. 
The plight of the natives—ce- 

ially those who lived outaide 
the big towns—moved him to pro- 
found pity, und his heart ached 
to be of service to them and to 
bring to them knowledge of the 
great Christien truths. Refusi 
= post that hed been off 


him to him in town, he set out directly for Kuraman, 
in the Sechuana territory, where Dr. Mofist’s 


were situmted. 
Index 
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The doctor was still in England, and Living- 
stone had instructions to await his return. 
Inaction, however, did not suit the young 
minsionary. ‘There wax work to be done, and 
he was onger to start. The days of waiting 


A GREAT AFRICAN MISSIONER 








Although most devosd to his wife ang family, Livingstone 
Fetuen te Amen and cantine bis hazardous werk. 

HW the date of Dr. 
vus indefinite. He therefore 

took matters into hie own hands, and began a 
jour of investigation northwards, accompani 
hy one other white man and a party of nati 

Independence of Spirit 

‘Thos arty did) Livingstone show his 
dependence ‘of spirit’ and initiative. qualities 
that were to nerve him in good stead in future 
yenrs, Active to the point of restlessners. he 
Wid not exll on anyone to perform a task he 
was not willing to share with them. This, 
perbaps morc than anything. was the secret of 
the “wenderful confidence the natives felt in 

im. 

He had mastered their nutive tongue. and 
one day he heard several of them discussing 
his ‘personal appearance. Their remarks were 
not complimentary ; ine nutshell, they were 
to the effect that he was so thin and weak that 
he found it necessary to wear clothes in order 
to hide his frail body from their view. With 
obaracteristic thoroughness Livingstone soon 
removed this impression. Several native tribes 
were at that time, and at his suggestion, digging 
inctaae, 
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a canal. Believing in the force of example, 
the doctor slaved like = nigger for the next 
few days. The words of slander turned to 
words of the highest praise. 
Beginning of His Trials 

He had been in Africa two years before there 
came the news for which, with no little im- 
patience. he had been waiting. He was 
authorized to push on to the north and form a 
settlement. With the experience gained on 
his previous tours. he made rapid progress and 
formed a station at a place called Mabotea. 
But now his triale commenced in earnest. 
‘The climate was extremely treacherous, fever 
abounded. some of the tribal chiefs were hostile 
and suspicious, and ali sorta of superstition 
had to be overcome. On one occasion he was 
accused of poisoning a native because he was 
seen to give the poor fellow some medioine ! 
Actually. the patient was stricken with fever. 

Added to these difficulties was the constant 
riuk he and his party ran from attack by wild 
animals. Livingstone himeclf had many hair- 
breadth escapes, and could claim literally to 
have heen rescued from the very “jaws of 
mbt 

A lion had beon wounded by native weapons, 
and, quite unexpectedly. jumped out of the 
bushes and scized Livingstone by the Icft 
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Some time, before, netting out ort his, ition to. the 
iSterior of Aition, Livingstone married sary Motiat, dai 
otBe. Baotiat ef Maruman, Bechansiaaa. en 
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shoulder and arm, bearing him to the ground. 
His life was hanging by a thread for somo 
seconds, but, curiously enough, he was not 
conscious of any pain or fear at the time. “I 
was thinking what part of me he would eat 
wns see detailed Index 
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Attacked by 2 Wounded Lion 


first.”” he humorously remarked afterwards. 
Luckily, if the great beast had any thoughts 
of making a meal of the explorer, he was 
frustrated, for, after leaving Livingstone and 
attacking ‘one of the natives, he was killed. 
Livingatone never regained full use of his arm, 
land years afterwards, when he died, it was 
by this maimed limb that his body was 
recognized on its arrival in England. 
Life Owed to Native Agent 
So much prominence has been given to the 
incident that it is worth while recalling that 
the doctor himself made little of it, except ax 
propaganda for his pet theme—the employ- 
ment of natives as missionary agonts. It was 
one of these assistants who diverted the lion's 
attention at the critical moment and so saved 
his life, At various times Livingstone had 








encounters with hippopotami, crocodiles, and 
alligators, but met with no serious injury. 
Livingstone often felt homesick. In ‘spite 


of the delight he obtained from his work, he 
frequently yearned to be home again. and one 
of bis firat acta on forming the Mabotas nettlo- 
ment was to write to his family, suggesting that 
Ebey should emigrate to, Africa and join him. 
So keen was he on the idea that ho sent home 
some mioney to ussist with tho heavy farce—o 
Great act of self-denial, for his earnings were 
poor. To his intense’ disappointment they 
‘were unable to agree to his proposal. 
Marriage that Caused Surprise 

Bome time before he started on his first great 
expedition into the interior of the continent he 
had met and married Dr. Moffat’s eldest 
daughter, Mary. This was « step he never 
regretted, although at the time it caused his 
friends considerable surprise, as he had always 
‘been looked upon a8 a confirmed bachelor. 
His wife proved of great help to him in his work, 
and was with him constantly for nearly ten years. 
At his suggestion she finally set sail for England 
ith their four children. | Much 9s their. part- 
ing grieved him, he was convinced that it wac 
the ‘ight courses, apd the events of the next 
four years showed that there was wisdom in his 
decision. ; 

‘The main object of Livingstone’a first journey 
to the north was to place native missionaries 
at selected spote. A succession of misfortunes 
befell him; he suffered the most terrible 
privations. "His worst enemy was the deadly 
fnarah fever, which struck him down again and 

in. One attack, with rheumatic complica- 
him temporarily deaf, and to crown 
© . hia medicine chest was stolen, and 
ho was left without means of fighting the disease 
‘and. sickness, of which his 'y woe never 
entirely free." Travelling in the difficult country 
\wa possible only on the back of an ox, ant 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


on one occasion he was thrown heavily to the 

ind on his head. Later he was almost 

inded by a blow in the eye from a tree-branch 
while riding in the forest. 

No words can do justice to the extraordinary, 
fortitude Livingstone displayed. How he man- 
aged to fulfil his mission under such ineredible 
difficulties remains a mystery to this day, But 
succeed he did, for if hie efforts to mak= the 
natives accept the Christian faith met with 


PREACHING TO THE MAKOLOLO 








The Makvlolo were = warlike section of the Basutes who 
Conquered the Barotac and were in turn almost mamhilatcd. 
‘Aifew inade thar way to the coat with Livingstone: 
only, moderate muccons, his tour wae a goo: 
graphical triumph of the first: magnitude, an 
on hie return to England at the énd of 1856 
he was hailed sa cue of the greatest explorers 

of the 

Unlike Bruce of Abyssinia, who never lived 
to sce his work appreciated, Livingstone was 
greatly f@ted. ‘The freedom of London and of 
Other cities was conferred on him, and he beoame 
@ popular hero. His discovery of Lake Ngami, 
of the “(glorious river’ Zouga, and of the 
famous Victoria Falls aroused the enthusiesm 
of the Royal Geographical Society, before whom 
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he lectured frequently. He was honoured 
wherever he went, his name was on & "a 
lipa, and when ‘he penned his experiences 
under the title of ‘ Missionary Travels,” it was 
the greatest literary and financial success of the 
moment. 

It saya & tromendous lot for Livingstone the 
man that, at the height of his triumph, he 
never forgot the people with whom: he had 
struguled jn hin carly days, the “ honest poor 
of Blantyre, Throughout his life Livi 
kept in touch with them and vi 
whenever he had an opportunity of doing so. 

One would have imagined that he had seen, 








LIVINGSTONE'S JOURNEYS THROUGH AFRIC 


Aversion to Stave Traffic 


Still he pined to go back. The of the 
Ske forgofien in” the "npen” of the 
Fiture. 


‘Thus it was that, after fifteon months in 
England, Livi ne returned to Afrion in 
1858. He had « host of plans, chief among 
which was the exploration of the river Zambezi 
and its tributaries. He wae also determined 
to stamp out the slave traffic, 20 far as this waa 
humanly possible, | ‘The memory of this terrible 
trade remained the most vivid of all the im- 
presuions he had retained of his previous journey. 

Children Exchanged for Goods 

‘The Boers and Portuguese he considered. the 
‘A Worst offenders, but even among the 

native tribes dealing in slaves was ram- 
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On. 





‘to be opened up to missionary work and colonia! 
enough of Afrion for a while. He had 
ramied x long rest. and there is no doubt that 
Jucrative posta awaited him if he had cared to 
remain in England. 1t should be remembered, 
too, that he was intenscly devoted to his wife 
and family. to his mother. hie brothers and 
gistera, and to his many friends; his father 
had died shortly before his return. Yet it was 
the same with’ Livingstone as with other ex- 
plorere.. He was restless in England. and as the 
months crept by he yearned to return to Africa, 
where so much reniained to be done. Often, as 
he sat by the hearth with his wife and children, 
he must have contrasted the comfort and 
heppinees of his home life with the wretched 
desolation of the African forest and swamp. 
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Hix three Jong journeys eustied great areas 
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pant. So great was their lust for 
of European manufacture that the chiefs 
were always willing to offer captured 
native children in exchange for articles 
of this nature. Chiefly owing to diplo- 
matic difficulties, his campaign met with 
little support at home, but there is no 
doubt that he accomplished a t deal, 
and it was mainly through his disclosures 
that Britain began to take active stepa 
to supprons the evil. 

An incident that occurred on this ex- 
pedition Jlustrates Livingstone’s su; 
self-confidence. At the mouth the 
Zumbezi he bad an unfortunate differ- 
enoe with the naval officer in command, 
The officer rosigned—a serious blow— 
but nothing daunted, the doctor took 
charge of the ship ‘and navigated it 
successfully throughout a vo; ‘of 1,600 
miles. It wes that spirit of making’ the 
best of things which enabled Livi 
to overcome most of his obstacles. 

During this journey he received the 
distressing news of hin wife's death, 
which occurred in April, 1862. "This ead, 
event did not deter him, and in spite of 
tremendous hardships "he persevered. 
He hed previously discovered the great Lake 
Nyasa, and was bent on exploring the whole 
of that region befor: returning home. In 
thie he wes partly successfal, although he 
was hindered by the lack of supplies, and was 
constantly fighting disease. When at last he 
went home again in 1864 he took with him an 
immense amount of useful geological and 
geographical data. 

Livi © was GSfty-two years of age when 
he left the shores of England on his third and 
last visit to Africa. The others had ended in 
triumph ; this was to end in y- 
to no EETEPean secompanied him on what was 

prove his expedition. With a of 
thirty-six black men, including some Sepeys, 
t6< Gro. ited ragex 
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he started off from Zan: 

<4 pushing much farther inland than he bad 
ome before. His trials began almost at once. 

fiuch of the country was uninhabitable, and 





number of his animals. 
off from all possible help, be straggled on with 
the remnant of his party, hoping egainst hope 
that conditions would improve with progress. 

To hide their treach- 
ery, some of the men 
who had deserted him 
sproad the rumour that 
he hud been murdered. 
Pours for bin aafety wore 
felt in Enylan 
search oxpod! 
orguunined. 
ho news Game through, 
he was given up as lost, 
and the newspaper 
wore full of 
nuestincn 

Moanwhile, 
atone. deapondent and. 
fick at hoart, presacd 
onwardy, and mude 
frowh  dixcaverion, in. 
cluding that of “Lake 
Mert. He wlio nightod 
Lake “Pan can yiko. 
Without. moans of oom: 
municating with the 
outer world, without 
hope of ever renching 
civilization again. al 
moxt without Jife it. 
cif. he went on and 
ever on, faithfully re- 
cording ‘all hin dircoy- 
cries in his Journal. 

“1 cannot perform 
impomibilities.” Livingstone once said; but 
certain it is that no man ever tried harder or 
came nearer to doing so. 

To add to hie desperate plight, his health 
now began to fail. and he had a presentiment of 
approaching death. Then, et a critical time. a 
miracle occurred. “He heard an English voice ! 
Hardly able to belicye his ears. he dashed 
forward. and found himself face to face with 
@ man of his own colour. He was Stanley, who 
had been sent out by the New York Herald 
ty solve the mystery of Livingstone’s disappear- 
ance and to confirm or deny the report of his 
death. 

The mecting between these two is now 
historic. 1t remains one of the most marvellous 


been reading i 
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Presentiment of Death 


and dramatic incidents in history. Britain— 
and not Britain alone, but the whole world— 
was thrilled by the news which Stanley flashed 
far and wide at the first opportunity. Tho 
Preas, however, wan sceptical; it was inclined 
to regard the whole atory aa a piece of journslistic 

enterprise.” With ‘the text, difficulty 
Stanley convinced the journalists that he was 
speaking the truth—and then there were great 


ved. Every- 
one knows the tragic 
sequel—how Living- 
stone was given fresh 
stores and supplies, 
how, greatly heartened, 
he continued on bis last 
expedition, only to en- 
dure more hardships. 
After taking loave of 
Stanley, who returned 
to the’ com:t carryh 
with him Livingstone's 
records of his expedi- 
tion, the gallant but 
worn-out explorer 
shed on southward. 
to death, 
the south: 
cast a sn ot Lake Tan 
nyika, and at len; 
Foushed  Chitambo's 
village, where he made 
the final entry in his 
Journal. The next day, 
the Ist May, 1873, he 
died. Bis uns i 
trust in Providence, his 
fine sense of duty, his 
magnificent pluck ‘and 
determination remained 
with him to the last. 
At the suggestion of 
Stanley, it was decided 
to give the name Livingstone to the main 
stream of the River Congo in honour of the 
famous explorer, and as a further mark of the 
high esteem in which hia life’s work was bold 
the mission station at the southern end of 
Lake Nyase, since transferred to Bandawé on. 
the western shore, was named Livingstonia, 
‘The highest possible honours were paid to 
his memory, and the remains of the great mia- 
sionary and explorer. other than the heart, 
were inid to rest in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey. 
[See Livingstone's Last Journals in Central Attica.’ 
2 Vols (1874), and "= Missionary ‘Travels "" G57), Lav~ 
ingstone and the Explorers of Central Africn.!” by Sir 
HH. Joboston (1891), and “ow I Found Living- 
stone," by Sir H. M. Mlantoy (2872). 
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GROUP 3.—BUSINESS BUILDERS 


A BUILDER OF STEEL GREYHOUNDS 





eGuipped eat of tat destroyers of the type of the Lercker” 

"valuubie adviow to tha Admisaity free 
- ‘OW, Crush, we must wake up about 
said the master of 
to the head of the boiler depart- 
ment. not » boiler like this?" And 
he put his hands together with the fingers 
sloping on either aide. ou look at a Yarrow 
boiler you will see what he meant. This was 
the germ of the famous boiler which is now 
used by the greater part of the navies of the 
world. 

The Yarrow boiler, however. was not per- 
fected by a stroke of a magic wand. Costly 
and lengthy experiments had to be carried 
out before it assumed its final form. And 60 
with all the wonderful work that goes from the 
great Clydeside shipyard. Behind it lies a 
record of long and patient endeavour—in the 
early stages one of struggles and disappoint- 
menta, and of difficulties successfully overcome 
—a brave and bracing chapter added to our 
island story of achievement. 

‘Admiration for the Jews 

Alfred Yarrow’s father was a merchant of 
little business aptitude, and the household, 
though a very happy one, was seldom free from 
the cares and anxiety of @ small and uncertain 
income. On his mother’s side Yarrow was of 
Jewish descent, and for the Jews he always 
had the deepest admiration. ‘I have had 
unfortunate business relations with a clergy- 
man and with a . but I have never been 
cheated by a Jew.” he would remark when 
anyone spoke dispsragingly of that great race. 

hen he was only about eight old. 
young Alfred, who was born on ‘the 13th 
January, 1842, produced his first invention. 
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"shown ie thie ‘ 

is otter was gracefully accepted, 
An elderly aunt, who lived with the family, 
was an untiring knitter, und was constantly 
arking Alfred to hold her skeins for her. At 
first the boy complied readily cnough, but, 
finding that this occupation interfered with his 
labours in the workshop, he set about discover: 
ing a way out of the difficulty. Tho result 
was an automatic wool-winder. The devico 
was characteristic of the judgment which was 
so important a factor in his engincering career 
—he suited the creation of his inventive geniun 
to the need of the hour. 

Earty Days at School 

After being grounded at Holloway, whero his 
parente lived, and then at a rather rough 
boarding-school ut Reigate, Alfred went at the 
age of thirteen to University College School, 
London. Here be remained only two and a 
half years. Although he left so carly he had 
made excellent progress, und had alko formed 
many enduring friendships among both boys 
and ‘masters. 

Hix parents would have kept him at rchool 
longer, and it was with the greatest reluctance 
thet they took him away; but an opportunity 
presented itself which was too good to be 
missed. A relation of the family, a Mr. Maylor, 
who was an engineer living in Brazil, happened 
to be in London placing orders with a firm of 
marine engineers, Messrs. Ravenhill. He at 
once took to the lad, and through his influence 
Alfred was apprenticed to the firma for five years 
Without any premium. Ravenhills specialized 
in marine engines fur naval vessels, and in the 
five years Yarrow passed through the pattern 
shop, foundry, turnery, and drawing office, 


the Greaps see deeutio’d Index 
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thus acquiring a thorough knowledge of every 
branch of the work, ie 

‘A greut part of his sparc time young Yarrow 
dovotel to improving his scientific knowledge, 
either in his own little workshop, which he 
had fitted up with an old second-hand lathe, 
or elne hy disuse 
with bis friend Jamcs Hilditch 
As the appronticus were not al 
lowed te use the firm's smith’s 
shop, he spent mont of his 
Saturday afternoons with a job- 
bing smith. In the evenings he 
went to as many lectures and 
mootings as he could afford, but 
hia moana wore very limited. 
It was, doubtless, the recollec- 
tion of lectures forgone at this 
receptive nge that led Yarrow 
in the yearn of his prosperity 
to delight in devising means to 
enable young men of talent to 
devote thomuelves to a scientific 

Many were the 
vontrivin 























mechanical 
“6 that young Yarrow 











and Hilditch worked out to- red Yarrow, 
gether when th ork for the 

day wan over. When the science 

of tolegraphy was in its carly infancy, they 


put up the first private overhead telegraph in 
London botween theic homes, to the consterna- 





tion of some of the 
neighbouring houne- 
hokiers. One lady 
complained that she 
could not ‘sleep for 


thinking hat 
dreadful wire th 
oun. "Phe ktreet boys 

ings of stones 
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PLOUGH INVENTED BY TWo BOYS 


‘Two Youthfal Inventors 


“Alfred,” he would say, “‘ always believe « 
man honest until you have proved him the 
contrary.” 

‘This trustful disposition proved his down- 
fall. He had bought shares in a copper mine 
in Cornwall, and Alfred, having his doubts 


engineering TwENTY-FIVE VEARSOLD #bout the concern, went to a 


shareholders’ meeting, which waa 
held at the pit’s mouth. Large 
Pieces of rich ore were exhibited 
above ground, but Alfred could 
find no ore in the mine itself. 
On questioning one of the miners, 
he was informed that the speci- 
mens on view had been taken 
from a mine on the far side of 
the valley. The news came too 
late, and old Mr. Yarrow bad 
to go through the bankruptey 
court. 

At the timo of this orisis 
Alfred's apprenticeship came to 
an end, and it became necessary 
for him to findemployment. An 
unsympathetic and meagre offer 
from Ravenhills was declined, 
and from wealthy friends of the 

he received only prorhises 
or advice. But it was money 
he wanted—capital to exploit the ma- 


the famous sii; 


y-five. 


t 
chines that he, with hia friend Hilditch, had 
invented—capital to enable him to buy ‘tools 
and start = worl 7 

Help came to him 
from unexpected quar- 


ters. A maiden aunt, 
who had been a gover- 
ness for many years, 
gave him £200 out 
of her hard-earned 
savings, and a wealthy 





stalls West Indian planter, 

who had known 

Alfred’s father, sent a 
whereupon the pariah cheque for # similar 
wuthoritics ordered th amount as “a trifling 
wire to be removed. / - So 5 aa wk present towards his 
‘The boys, however. in- Both the inventors of the Yarrew-Hilditch steam-plough were start in life.” Another 
vented a vontrivance ‘eF young. Yarrow, sill ‘an Spprentice, “was eghteen 5d offer of help, even 


for keeping the wire 
clear of these dangling obstacles, and eventu- 
ally all difficulties, both practical and diplo- 
miuttic, were overcome. 

With his days at Ravenhills and his evenings 
divided between lectures, work et his lathe, and 
acientific talka with Hilditch, Yarrow's only 
trouble was lack of money for carrying out his 
experiments. His father’s financial position, he 
knew, was insecure. The elder Yarrow was a 
gentle, kindly man, but trustful to a fault. 


For Stemraphtes aot ta 








Hilditch was a year bia junior. 


more surprising. came 
from Mr. William Ells, the writer on economics, 
who had been attracted by the young man’s keen 
interest in his lectures on political economy. 
Mr. Elis, besides writing him a very encourag 
ing letter, offered him £1,000 or, if that was 
Mot enough, £2,000, to enable him to start a 
workshop. | Though much touched by his 
kindly and generous thought, Yarrow did not 
it the money. 

In 1861 Yarrow and Hilditch had patented 
the 
270 
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TMeunting the Ladder to Fame] 7 Ry ¢ puerrate 


A CURIOUS 


Bae ae AIFS as ei 


‘carriages plied between 


Tue rider @ law was passed forbidding the use of stemm-c1 


a, steam-carriage, which wae taken up by Mz. 
Cowan, of Greenwich, on s royalty basis. One 


of these carriages plied once a week late in the 
evening between Greenwich and Bromley in 
Kent. ‘On one occasion, however. the vehicle 
startled a policeman’s horse, and the rider was 
thrown and broke his leg. ‘Shortly afterwards 
Parliament passed # Bill forbidding the use 
of steam on the roads, except on condition 
that » man walked in front with = red flag. 
Invention of the Steam-Plough 

Of the moechines invented by Yarrow and 
Hilditch the steam-plough is specially impor- 
tant, because it not only tided Yarrow over 
a critical tinie, but also formed a vital step in 
his career. It was patented between 1860 
and 1862. 

At the Royal joultural Society's Show 
Yarrow and Hilditch had been particularly 
attracted by the steam-ploughing. At = glance 
these shrewd London lads had picked out the 
weak point in the steam-ploughs. The movable 
anchorage had to be so enormously heavy 
thet it wes often pulled out of the earth by 
the tremendous strain it had to bear. | They 
accordi t their heads together al 
SREY, Ewonted @ machine which, instoad 
‘of being doublo-acting with a heavy anchorage. 
consisted of two single-scting ploughs with a 
light anchoray ‘While one plough wes in 
astion it pulled the other (which wan not 
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The. stenmp-carriage invented by Vesrow and Muditch was not destined to 
these wich and Bromley, ut when a policernal 
carringen 


Enctudes in 





IRON HORSE ON THE ROAD TO GREENWICH 


‘Once a week one of 
m took iright at the vehicle and threw 
Ted-fleg man” walked in front 
working) into position by means of a wire 
rope passing round the anchorage 
‘An Offer from an Engincer 

Soon after they had patented their plough 
Yarrow received a visit from Mr. Coleman, 
an agricultural engineer of Chelmeford, The 
old gentleman had heard about the plough, 
and wished to take up the patent und to 
secure the sole right of making it. After some 
negotiation he undertook to pay a royalty for 
the use of the invention. The royalties ‘soon 
mounted up, and so great a success was the 
plough that Mr. Goleman opened, an office in 
London to push the apparatus, and put Yarrow 
in charge ot a salary of £100 a year. With 
this ealary, with money coming in from patenta, 
drawings, and designs, with bin fecs earned 
by inapection work and by giving expert 
engineering evidence. and with £400 safe in 
the bank, Yarrow felt that his foot was now 
firmly on the ladder. 

In theee early days there wan little time or 
money for amusements ; indeed, Yarrow often 
said that such success as he achieved was due 
to his having nothing at that time to distract 
him from his business. But, strangely enough, 
it was his only recreation—boating—that deter- 
mined the current of his cereer. 

Rowing was good fun, but why not, thought 
Yarrow, fit @ steam-engine in a Kittle boat ? 
Yarrow made the drawings and patterns of 
the Groups see stee tadex 
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the engine. and got the boiler made by @ 
friend and the cylinders cast by a loca] founder. 
Before very long the steam-launch wes com- 
pleted, and in the good ship Jats the youngsters 
spent ax many pleasant hours upon the Thames 
as they felt justificd in sparing from what they 
considered more serioux work. 

After two yours in Mr. Coleman’s office 
Yarrow had accumulated a capital of £1,000. 








HAULING A STEAMER UP THE NILE RAPIDS Binecring firm and held out hopes that 


Que of the greatest achievements of the 
Siz fe nroditce Yeaadia capabie of Heating in tes than one 
‘Up the Nile rapids by @ small army of 
Although muchanically succesful. the Yarrow- 
Hilditch stenm-plougth had not come to stay. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining fuel and 
water, the high cout of repaira. the large out- 
Iny of capital. and for other reasons, steam 
power hus never been widely edopted 
for ploughing. But the invention served 
young Yarrow's immediate purpose. 
‘What Steam Did for Yarrow 
steam-enrringe had) been made 
y grandmotherly legislatior 
h the ntceam-plough was 
to neck for a new 
channel in which to turn hix energica. 
either on the field with the steam-plough 
nor on the road with the steam-carriage 
did he wem dostined to make his name. 
But hy steam he was resolved to climb 
and the only place left in which he could 
usc steam war the water. 
Mr. Goleman was eo impreseed by Yar- 
row's personality that he offered “him 1 


Aw 
ian poral ble: 
and an progeross Wi 
so slow, he began 


is works, but now that Yarrow was a 
capitaliet, his aim was to possess a works of 
his own.’ Even before his apprenticeship 

compkted he had been talking over plans 
for the future with a Mr. Sissons, a very able 
foreman at Ravenhills, who had saved £800. 
So enthusiastic was Yarrow that Sissons agreed 
to start a workshop with him. A_ place 
was found and everything was ready, but at 


For Bicwraphtes mat incteded 


Narrow shipbuilding yard 
fhe steamboats of this type being hauled 


HOW STANLEY'S ROAT CROSSED THE LAND 





First Business Ventures 


the last moment Sissons, fearing to risk his 
whole capita), withdrew 

It was a bitter blow to Yarrow when the 
capital of the future firm thus suddenly fell 
from £1,800 to £1.000 ; but he was determined 
to start a business, und set out to find another 
partner. His search was soon rewarded in the 
person of a man named Hedley, who. though 
without capital. had been foreman in cn en- 














he could influence orders for repairing 
river steamboats. 
‘Where = Great Factory was Born 

When Peter the Great visited England 
to learn shipbuilding, ao that he might 
build up a Russian fleet. he is said to 
have divided his time between Deptford 
Dockyard and a shipyard called the 
“Folly.” in the Isle of Doge. The yard 
and workshops where Yarrow and Hedley 
started operations occupied the site of 
this “Folly”: they were situated on 
what was called Folly Wall, the 
“wall” or “dike " preventing the river 
from flooding the Isle, which at high 
water was below the river level. 

Never was a spot so unpromising for the 
beginning of a new venture; two ancient 
cottages and a few dilapideted sheds with a 
small frontage on the river, but this fronts 
gpoiled by two rights-of-way leading to a tumble- 
down inn. There was, however, ono redeeming 





the 


eof 


' ‘A steamboat was built by Yarrow for the explorer Stanley to take 
partnership and also the managership of Sith hin t Ty ¢om he vowel 


2 ‘was built in sections so that 
iP Souid Be easily iranaported ovar land. 
feature. The place had been a repairing shop, 
and the owner had left behind him = few punch” 
ing and drilling tools. an old factory engine, 
and a six horse-power boiler, all of which were 
included in the rent. The tools for the en- 
gineers’ shop had to be bought. 

Yarrow and his partner lost no time in get- 
ting the place ready. The cottages were made 
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AN ENEMY OF THE LAKE NYASA SLAVE-TRADERS 


‘The Aducnrere was one of the gunboats built by Yarrow and Company for the British Government to 
on Lake Nyasa. Thanks to these lita bouts, the horrible tale was practically aboiishe 
(od by courtcay of Meaare: Edward Arnold and ton Yrom 


‘are 


into a. drawing office and a store, und they Keo! 

ut the tools into working order. For a sign 
Board they bought an oll public-house algv 
and, to show how careful they hud to be with 
their money, they decided after much detiber- 
ation to paint tho sign-board black with white 
letters so that there would be less apace to 
be repainted. After building an engincer'a 
shop for zome lathes and tools, everything was 
ready-—everything except orders, and these, 
for unknown and untried men, ‘were of the 
utmost difficulty to seoure. 

‘Trying to Get Orders 

Hedley looked after the actual work while 
Narrow ‘obtained the orders. made the dra; 
ings, and kept the hooks. Twice 2 week Yarrow 
would row about in the “ Pool” trying to get 
ordera for repaira from the steamers anchored 
there. ‘During the first year they made a loss 
of £100. In the second year the new firm 
tried to get work on a larger scale, but in 
their inexperience they lost on almost every 
contract. The result of that year was a loss 
of £2.000. ‘The elder Yarrow urged his son to 
close the yard and go through the bankruptcy 
court, and but for his mother’s unwavering 
‘confidence in his powers the young man might 
have given in. 

‘From the disastrous results of these first two 
years it seemed pretty clear that he was working 
on wrong Hines. In his distress he turned over 
all manner of schemes in bia mind, but one by 
one rejected them as impracticabie. 

Suddenly. like a flash, came memories of 
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happy hours with Hilditeb in the Jain. Ho 
1 make ateam-launches. It wan exuctl, 

the work that appealed to bin, Having. mude 

up his mind, he advertined to the effect that 

“Anyone wanting a steam-launch would be 

well served if they came to Yarrow and Hedley, 

Inde of Dogs.” and awnited developments. 
First Steam-Launch Commissioned 

His suspense wae short-lived. Within threo 
days of the appearance of the advertisoment a 
very spruce gentleman of military appear- 
ance came to the yard. Colonel Halpin knew 
exactly what he wanted, and without more ado 
ordered a steam-luunch for the scason, with a 
cabin to hold four people. The price was fixed 
at £145. Within three months the launch was 
completed. and Yarrow gtecred it himself to 
the colonel’s riverside residence. 

‘That summer Colonel Halpin’s stenm-launch 
waa the talk of the river. It is true that she 
cost Yarrow £200 to build, but at the end 
‘of the season he bought her back for £100 and 
sold her for twice that amount. In the follow- 
ing autumn he once more bought her, and 
this time sold her for £300 to a Russian 
nobleman. 

Colonel Halpin was delighted with his new 
toy. Yarrow had the launch photographed, 
mounted and framed a number of prints, and, 
calling at every riverside inn, obtained per- 
mission to hang one of the photographs in a 

minent position. ‘The firm, from which in 
1875 Hedley severed his connexion, very econ 
became known, and began to receive orders 
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for boats to be attached to large ocean-going 
steamers. 

Colonel Halpin’s launch had been the har. 
binger of success. From ita completion in 1868 
dates the rinc of thix great shipbuilding industry, 
and from that time orders crowded into the 
tiny yard. Botween 1868 and 1875 about 350 
steam-lnunches wero built, at prices ranging 
from £140 to ax much as £2,000. THE ENGINEE 
‘A wonderful reputation for 
geod work and modern de- 
velopments had ben built up, 
and Yurrow’s financial troubles 
dixappoarced to return no more. 
After he sold his first boat the 
financial position of the firm 
never gave him any serious 
anxioty. 

At lust he found time to 
follow his own bont, to improve 
and dovelop those Hines of 
marino enginecring and ship- 
building which intorcated 
in fact, to become a apecialiat. 

He devoted himself entirely 
to hin 4 work—the build. 
ing of light bouts of high speed 

enucls for pioncer navi- 
1 shnilow — waters. 
were sont to almost 
ry part of globe, and as there was no 
active competition, high prices were obtained. 
Jn 196 the works were removed to Glasgow. 

Yarrow was the kindest of mon. In his first 
schoolmaster’s words: ‘Che child was born 
with two keuling fentures—a talent for engi- 
novring, and u pamionate thirst for uffection— 
tw give and to receive.” He was a devoted son, 


THE YARROW SHIPYARD ON 



















Au trough his early 
Yarrow wax areas 














st century Six Alfred 


vice of his mother: 





Farzew, Snding that 
ipo remove his huge works irom Poplar 


‘The Tigris Gunbvoste 


husband, and father. He married Miss Minnie 
Franklin in 1875. At the ege of eighty he 
married again, his second wife, Miss Eleanor 
Barnes, being the granddaughter of bis mother's 
greatest friend. Hix affectionnte nature took 
Practical form in euch works as the building 
End endowing of the splendidly equipped 
Convalescent Home for Children at Hroadetaim, 

in 1016 Yarrow was created 
R'S MOTHER | baronet, in recognition of the 
firm's success with destroyers 
and the Tigris gunboat flotilla. 
During the World War, Yar- 
row's life work—the promotion. 
of high speed—was put to the 
supreme. test. ‘The Yarrow 
fleet of boats came into their 
own. ‘The gallant old veteran 
watched over them with lovi 
pride, following every 
and glorying in the deeds of 
bravery carried out by their 
officers and crews. 

Apart. from bui de- 
stroyers and gunboats, Yarrow 
devised a number of helpfal 
schemes. It was through him 
that the Wax Office ordered 

the winter all 
© trenches should 


‘sts 


Med by the that a 
soldiers in 


rub their with ail or grease to prevent 
frost-bite. hen the Oresey, Hogue, and 
Aboukir were sunk by submarines, many 


British sailors were drowned through bei 
unable to keep afloat long enough to be saved 
by the swall boats that were available. ‘This 
set Yarrow thinking, and he invented a life- 
saving apparatus—the “ Mirands”” wnistoont. 
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building was a declining industry on the banks 
a dootatous an te Clyde. “the Clyde yard covers 


Gn aren of about 16 acres) and Sa Rotinal Urses ahOut t15so men ste eapioye: 
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Work in the World War SIR ALFRED YARROW 
SIR ALFRED YARROW’S LOVELY HOME IN HAMPSHIRE 














Green Mandows,"" the beautiful home of Sir Alfred and Lady Yarrow in Hampshire, During the World Wer the great ship. 
builder found that foreign countries were hot publishing true information regarding the war, so he took wipor hieneeif to ned 
‘ODE extracts from the Brita Prose to 1,400 foreign newspapers each week unill asked to dauat by the Foreigr 


With a view to reducing the lows of merchant Braeneil, British Transport, und Queen Alex- 
ubmarines Yarrow suggested that andra each succeeded in winning £1,000. 





ships b; 

the amgke from the funnels, instesd of being ‘In 1922 Yarrow received an honour that he 

expelled in the ordinary way, thus forming a greatly prized—the fellowahi the Royal 
ety. In a letter to_ the lent. of the 


eonspicucua column of smoke, should be 


over the side of the ships and Royal Boviety he 
jo to deacend by = pray of THE SHIFBUILDER TO-DAY 1% y 

water. Many ships were fitted I am convinced that the future 

‘with the rienoesary Seyice. Etgoly dependent, upon tho snoour: 


‘Ho gave» prize of £20 to entitle re 
an: ‘on 6 British merohant 
ship who waa the first to dis 
gover an enemy submarine. 
‘The sporting element in this 
offer ‘was grently appreciated, 
many of the prizes being won 
by eabin-boys and others whose 
duties did not include keeping 
2 look out, Ho also deposited 
& sum of £20,000 to be used 
for premiums ‘to the ouptains, 
officers, and crewa of merchant 
ships which succeeded in sink- 
ing submarines. ‘There were 
only four cases of submerines 
being destroyed or captured 
by merchant shipa, but the 
romainder of the money was put to good use, mnt, and the investigators are erabatrassed by financial 

Actually -caly; 84000 of ‘the sam “aliooeres ‘A more munificent gift with which to crown 
ane pet iogtto Internotional Law mer. & long and useful life would be difficult to 
chant ships were precluded from attacking  "“EETivia picture of Sir Alfred Yarrow’s career i iven 
enemy ‘warships urless the latter were fret 1, ! 4.7174 plotars of Sie Alfred Yerrow’s carcer te wizen 
to make em atteck, The steamships Olympic, Tate and Work” (1029) 
oAter net incInded fn the Oreues aitee Index 
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A LITERARY FAILU 


THE BRONTES 


RE that LED to FAME 


The Saddened Life of the Bronté Sisters, and How a Great Adventure in which 
They Jowed Forces Under Assumed Names Transformed its Shadow into Light 





“PV ITH grateful regards." Thus was in 
scribed, in the great Victorian novel- 
jat’s delicately ' beautiful handwriting, the copy 
of “ Vanity Fair” that he sent to the author 
of ‘Jane Eyre.” He knew neither the name 
nor the sex of this writer who had so taken 
the world by storm, nor was Thackeray the 
man to poatter broadcast inscribed, copice Of 
his works. It was a tribute such as one 
master delighta to pay to another. 

‘The father of the young writer who had been 
for the inst forty-one AV OlET ES eres 
years of his life in- 
cumbent of the parish 
of Haworth, close to 
Keighley. in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire— 
that bleak village, set 
high upon the moar, 
which tho fame of his 
marvellously gifted 
daughters has made 
place of litcrary pil- 
grimage. Here, in the 
Bront8 museum, are 
preserved many touch- 
ing memorials of the 
family. 

Born in Ireland in 
1777, Patrick Bronte 
was ‘one of the ten 
children of a farmer 
named Hugh Brunty. 
At the age of sixteen 
he became a school 
master, and #0 great 
was his success that 
at twenty-five-he had 
anved enough money 
Conte ‘Cambridge, ‘Having obtained his B.A. 

0, Cambridge. ving obtained his B.A. 
ogres, this farmer's son took orders in 1800, 
and. in 1820 accepted the living of Haworth. 
In 1799 Nelson was made Duke of Bronté, 
‘and from the same year the Reverend Patrick 
signed himself Bronté (the “e” ot first 
variously acconted), but whether he changed 
his name in honour of the great sailor in not 
known. 

Of Mr. Bronté’s six children, two were born 
at Hartshead, a tiny village east of Hudders- 
field—-Maria in 1814, and Ebzabeth in 1615. 
The birthplace of the others was Thornton, 
geome few miles from Bradford. Here Charlotte 
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Sie William B. Richmond’ 
great genius is demonstrated, 
fublished novel," Jane Eyre, 


fectaaed fn the Gri 


Was born in 1816, Patrick Branwell 


in 1817, 
Emily Jane in 1818, and Anne in 1820, 
‘These little ones “wore not long to know » 
mother’s cure, for Mrs. Bronté died in the 
fer the removal to Haworth in 1820. Some 
timo afterwards her elder sister, Mies Elizabeth 
Branwell, took up_her residence in the parson: 
to supervise the houschold and look after the 
children. But, however conscientious and kind 
the may have bhocn, Mixs Branwell does not 
appear to have won her charges’ love. 
n the remote village 
dda era of "Haworth visitors 
» but the little 
were all in all 
to one another. As 
soon as they ‘could 
read and write thi 
would compore little 
Plays, in which the 
Duke of Wellington, 
always Charlotte 
partioular hero, inevi- 
tably triumphed over 
all opponents. Yeare 
afterwards, at a 
Brussels school, amon, 
forvigners who ca 
little’ for England or 
for Wellington, Char- 
lotte’s composition 
“On the Death of 
Napoleon "was oon- 
cerned more with the 
praisce of the living 
English hero than with, 
the glories of the de- 
parted Bonaparte. 
Aa thi new no 
other children, their 
gencral knowledge 
was formed upon what they learned from 
books and newspapers, from the mature con- 
versation of their father and his occa. 
sional olerica) visitors, and from village gossip 
heard in the kitchen. Thus they grew wise 
beyond their yours. 

r. Bronté was a man of considerable force 
of character, though he was by no means the 
morose and ravage ecoentric he has sometimes 
been painted. Peouliaritiea he had in plenty, 
but with them all he was a kind and con: 
aiderate father, and earned the respect, if not 
the love, of his flock. 

‘On one oooasion, to test the characters aud 
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THE BRONTES 


attainments of his children, he adopted a plan 
which shows not only his own eccentricity but 
also, very clearly, the strange workings of their 
young rainds. He brought a mask into the 
Foom and told them all to stand up and answer 
his questions boldly from behind this cover. 
Asked what e child most wanted, Anne, then 
about four yoars old, answered 
through tho mask: “Age and 
exporicnee.”” The best book in 
the world, according to cight- 
year-old Charlotte, was the 
Bible, and the next best the 
book of nature. Emily, who was 
cighteon months younger than 
Charlotte, announced thet the 
beat way to deal with Branwell, 
who wax sometimes naughty, 
war to “reason with him, and 
whon he won't liston to reason, 
whip him.” Elizabeth, the 
youngest but one, when asked 
What was the best mode of 
i for & woman. 
: ‘That which would 
make her rule her house well.”” 
When he came to Maria, the 
eldest, wha would then be 
about ten years old, and asked 
hor what she thought was the 
best, way of spending time, she 
replied?" By laying it out in preparation for 
a happy cternity.”” ‘Thus boldly spoke the 
Sittle ones behind the friendly cover of the 
mask ; but sv scoluded was the life at Haworth 
that even the three girls who lived to woman- 
hood entirely 
outgrew natural 
shynonn. 
In 1824 Muria, Eliza- 
b Charlotte, ond 
Emily were sent to a 
school thot hud beon 
epened at Cowan 
Bridgo, between Leeds 
and Kendal. But the 
school proved to be 
damp and totally un- 
suited fur delicate 
and sensitive children, 
and in. the of 
1825 Maria died of 
consumption, to be fol- 
lowed in: the summer 
by Elizabeth. These 
‘were the first of that 
series of family bereavements that clouded 
Charlotte's life. 
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CHARLOTTE'S ONLY BROTHER 


Eranweit Bronte, whose unfortunate career 
Shh Sana year, 


THE OLD PARSONAGE AT HAWORTH 


Homeite Haworth 





Branwell gave the girls their lessons, and in- 
Btructed them in sewing, cooking, and all the 
duties of a housewife, while their father drilled 
them in politics and’ other matters of public 
interest. Eldest deughter in the motherleas 
family, Charlotte felt her responsibility keenly. 
The two younger girls were inseparable com. 
panions and playmates, whilo 
Charlotte was “mother and. 
guardian to both. 
Remembering the strength 
of will of his own youth, and 
thinking that he could teach 
hia son as well as he had 
taught others, Mr. Bronté did 
not send the boy to school, 
but taught him at home. 
Branwell had remarkable 
talents, as his admirable 
translation of Horace’: Odes 
shows, but the gloomy par- 
sonnge was no place for 
a brilliant, high-spirited boy. 
Having no schoolfellows 
play with, he inevitably drifted 
into companionship with the 
village lads-—an association 
though harmless in 
estined to have 
in 2848 disastrous con- 
sequence 


He was on fire to make a name for himself 
either by writing or drawing. At one time 
there was talk of sending him to study at the 
Royal Academy, but this idea wai edd, 
probably on the score of its expense. 

London was ever his 
goal. One evening in 
the village inn, where 
he soon became well 

known, he surprised a 

traveller from London 

by his scomingly | in- 
timate acquaintance 
with the back streets 
and narrow lanes of 
the great city, but was 
eventually forced to 
admit that he had 
never been to London 
and that his know. 
ledge had been gained 
by long poring over 
{ maps. When any 
stranger was staying in 

Haworth it became the 
custom for the innkeeper to dispatch a mes- 
senger for the brilliant Patrick—for so he was 








Now began an extended period of hame-tife 
at Haworth, lasting from 1826 to 1831. Miss 
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known in the vil 4o beguile the evening 
with his witty ond intellectual talk. 
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A Piece of Homan Wreckese | 2) ednembanetes TH 


He was idolized by his family, and particu- 
Jexly by his sunt. At first his sister looked upon 
his fa asa sign of manliness, forgetting or, 
perbaps, not yet aware of the bitter harvest 
that the sowing of “ wild oats” so often brings. 
He took various posts, chiefly tutorships, and 
for some time was a railway booking-clork, 
but he never remained in employment long. 
After drifting about, bemused with drink and 
opium, » mere piece of human wreckage, he 
died of consumption at the early age of thirty- 
one. 

About this time an elderly woman from the 
village came to live as a servant at the parsonage, 





where she remeined for thirty years. Tabby, 
= typical Yorkshirewoman of her oluas, soon 
came to be looked upon as one of 

the family, and cxpected to be Pats 


informed of all the family concerns. 
This was easy enough at first, but 
in later life she became very deaf, 
and Charlotte had to take her to 
some lonely spot upon the moor 
and shout these confidential details 
into the old lady's ear. 

‘These years at home were fully 
and happily occupied. Miss Bran- 
well hoard’ the girls’ iossons in, ber 
bedroom, which she had fitted w 
as w sitting-room as being much 
‘warmer. 

In the intervals of their regular 
gtudies, the four children ‘were 
very ith precocious literary 
labours.” Between thea they pro- 
duced countless little booklote— 
stories, essays, and versea—all in 
the minutest handwriting, possibly 
from reasons of economy. ‘These 
eurly efforts do not show any 
vory marked talent, but they prove that the 
zest for writing was there. 

‘Thoughtful and Dreamy Children 

Life in such 2 lonely spot as Haworth must 
have presented many trivial occurrences which 
sank into the minds of the children, and remaincd 
te be brooded over until they assumed » vague 
and. mysterious importance. Unusual appear- 
ances of earth and sky, meetings with strange 
faces—such things as these they were inclined 
to magnify into matters deeply si: ant. So 
the children grew up, thoughtful end dreamy. 
But with Charlotte, at least, there was much to 
counterbalance this tendency. Her lessons, 
her household duties, and her motherly care for 
her younger sisters and her brother called into 

that strong common sense which was 
natural to her. 

At the age of fifteen, in 1831, Charlotte went 
to Misa Wooler’s school at Roe Head, Dewsbury. 


which they, 
jotuire avd 


gave che name of Kon 
ihe portrait on page 371 
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‘Here she was an untiring student, possessed with 
a strong conviction of the value of education. 
She was a great favourite with her school- 
fellows, and would keep them awake in bed 
for hours with blood-curdling stories. 

In the following year Charlotte loft Roe Head 
to help at home with the education of her sis- 
ters. ‘When their work was done, the three 
girls would walk upwards to the moors, very 
rarely going downwards to the village. ‘They 
never faced their kind voluntarily, but always 
preferred tho solitude of the moors. When 
they went among the abodes of men it was 
usually to bring books from the circulating 
library at Keighley. Charlotte, however, 
taught regularly at the Sunday school, a habit 


OF CHARLOTTE, ANNE, AND EMILY 











The dog, to 
f, was at fitut a little ferocious, (7'hia 
cite from the Clement Shorter oollection-) 


which sho kept up faithfully, even when she 
was left without her sisters. 

In 1835 she returned to Roe Head for three 
years as a teacher. Emily went with her as » 
pupil, but in three months her place was taken 
by Anne. For Emily loved the moors, In 
those desolate uplands she found her dearest 
delights. 

© sudden change from the liberty of her 
home to the discipline of a school was more than 
she could bear. Her health began to fail, and 
there was nothing for it but for her to return to 
the parsonage and her beloved moors. Only 
twice again did she leave her home—once 
spending six months at Halifax as a teacher, 
and afterwards accompanying Charlotte to 
Brussels. 

After her return from Roe Head, Charlotte 
received two proposals of marriage—one from 
the brother of her friend Ellen Nussey, and 
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one from 8 curate—hut she refused them both. 
Two “ piccer of private governess-ship” deter- 
mined ‘her to make a hid for greater indepen- 
dence by starting a school of her own. but to fit 
herself for this new undertaking she had first 
to polish up her “languages.” “Miss Branwell 
a little moncy. and in February, 1842, 

Mr. took Charlotte and Emily to's 
xchool kept by M. and Mme, Héger in Brussels. 
Hore the two girls worked industriously and 























to geod purpoere. but before the year was out 
they were calicd home by the serious illness of 
thelr aunt. who dicd in O. lea 






nie pugh money to enn 
out their plans. But Charlotte waa bent on 
taking every opportunity of still further im- 









In this church Patrick Bronte preached to his little congregation, and 
‘Charlotte and Arthur 


alee was med. tl 


Tuftolie, her fathers curate, in 852. 


‘curate, in 2854- 

intellectunl equi 

J. M. Heger 

in to Brussels as a gover- 
ners, and she gladly accepted the offer. 
Decision to Return to Haworth 

She read deeply in French literature. and 


"of 
“atkota 2S 


hor 








undoubtedly widened her outlook, but without 





her sinter whe grew very desolate and gradually 
fell inte a state of deep depression. a kind of 
hopeless despondency from the attacke of which 
she always suffered. Added to this was her 
anxiety about her father, whose eyesight was 
failing. Focling that her presence was impera- 
tively required at home, she announced to 
Madame Héger that she must leave. 

In January, 1844. on her return to Haworth, 
the sisters at once began to go into the question 
of etarting a school. As Misa Branwell’s room 
‘was now available. and as Mr. Bronté needed 
every care, they decided to have the school 
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A Triple Aultance 


at the parsonage. Together they drew up a 
prospectus and circulated it far and wide. 
Month sfter month passed, but no pupila were 
forthcoming. for Haworth was a wild and lonely 
place, and the Brontén were little known. 
After a dreary time of waiting they began to 
realize that the school idea wan impracticable. 
But a new interest sprang up. Some years 
hefore Charlotte had written to Southey, the 
poet laureate. asking him for his opinion of her 
verse, and hed received a reply which, though 
kindly, had been scarcely encouraging. In 
the autumn of 1845, however. Charlotte acci- 
dentally discovered some poems that Emily had 
written. Looking over them, she found them 
terse and Vigorous, and full of a wild, melan- 
choly music. Having with some 
difficulty persuaded the reserved 
Emily that they were worthy of 
being published, Anne then quietly 
produced some of her verses. 
Here was promise of = great 
adventure. The three decided to 
join hands ‘and try to get o 
volume of their offorte printed. 
* Averse to publicity,” says Char- 
lotte, “we veiled our own names 
under those of Currer, Ellia, and 
Acton Bell ; the ambiguous choice 
being dictated by a sort of con- 
soientious scruple at assuming 
Christian names positively mos- 
culine, while we did not like to 
declare ourselves women because 
—without at the time suspectii 
that our mode of writing an 
thinking was not what is called 
‘fominine’—we had a vague im- 
pression that authoresses arc liable 
to be looked on with prejudice.” 
In 1846 the pocms appeared. Only two copies 
were sold, and the young authors were about 
£50 out of pocket over the transaction. But it 
was a beginning. Having failed with vorse, 
they tried prose. Each had a novel ready, 
and these they sent the round of the publishers. 
Charlotte's was entitled ‘The Professor,” 
Emily's “Wuthering Heights,” and Anne's 
“Agnes Grey 
At last. in August, 1847, Charlotte received a 
letter from Mesers. Smith, Elder and Co. Her 
heart sank. She expected to find the usual 
curt note intimating that the firm “were not 
disposed to publish the manuscript.” ‘What 
was her joy and surprise when she read that, 
though they could ‘not publish that story, 
they would gladly consider a longer novel ! 
In a darkened room in Manchester, where she 
was looking after her father after an operation. 
for cataract. the gallant little woman not only 
the < 
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‘At Work on “Jane Eyre” 

“The Professor’ once more upon its 
but at once began working at another 

novel, Jane Eyre,” which was published in 

October with wonderful success. 

Two months later, ** Wuthering Heights” and 
“Agnes Grey" appeared. Their publisher 
sought to profit by “Jane Eyre's ™ popularity, 
not only by accepting another story by Acton 
Bell, “The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” but by 
trying to convince the public that the novels 

the Bells published by his firm were by 
the author of “ Jane Eyre.” 
Disclosure of a Secret 

‘To clear up 2 mistake which would lead to end- 
Jess confusion, Charlotte and Anne at once set 
off ta London. At about 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing they arrived at the Chapter Coffce-house, 
in Paternoster Row, a tavern much frequented 
by university men and country clergymen. It 
was here that Mr. Bronté had brought hia daugh. 
ters on their way to Brussels. and they knew of 
uo other place. Having had breakfast. they 
trudged off to Cornhill. “What must have been 
the feelings of Mr. Smith when two young ladies 
of slight figure and diminutive stature were 
ushered into his room? ‘The seerct was out. 
The “' Bella" were not mon at all! 

Soon after this adventure, Charlotte waa to 
lose all the companions of her youth, and to be 
Joft alone at Haworth with old Mr. Bronté. 
Branwell died in September, 1848, and Emily in 
the December, to be followed in’ the following 
apring by Anne. The two girls died of the 
same terrible malady that had taken Maria and 
Elizabeth. 

‘When the sharpness of her sorrow had abated. 
Charlotte visited London and other places, 
and tasted a little of that fame for which she 
hed so longed, not for iteelf, but as a pessport 
to the intellectual society af the day. She met 
Matthew Arnold, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and other notabie people. Thackeray loved to 
tease the earnest little lady, who was inclined 
to be shocked by his man-of-the-world 

Death After Short Married Life 

In October, 1849, she published “ Shirley,” 
and in 1853 “' Villette.” “The Profeasor” ap- 
peared posthumously in 1857. After two other 
offers of marriage, she became the wife of Mr. 
Bronté’s curate, Arthur Bell Nicholls, whom 
she marricd in June, 1854. He had long been 
devotedly attached to her. but his suit had been 
vehemently opposed by Mr. Bronté. ‘The old 
gentleman's cbjections were finally overruled: 
on condition that Charlotte and her husband 
should make their home with him. Charlotte’s 
married life lasted less than a year. On the 3lst 
March, 1856, she died. “‘I ar not going to die. 
‘We have been so happy,” were her last words. 
Her desolate old father lived on until 1861- 
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Charlotte Bronté’s famous novels are # re- 
markable instance of works of the highest 
imaginative order being written by a woman 
who lived an ordinary home life. She took 
for her subjects the people and places that she 
knew, and over all cast the magic of ber genius. 

Like her own nature. Anne's books aren 
pale reflection of her sisters’. and live, perhaps, 
only by the persistence of the Bronté traditio 
Of ‘the Bront&’ poems, Emily's alone show 

mius, in such fine pieces as * Last Lines ” and 

‘The Old Stoic.” 

Wothering Heights ” is unique in literature 5 
it ig as hard and knotty as a root of heather. 
Many think that Branwell wrote it, but «uch 

















PAINTED BY THEIR BROTHER 


claims are common in literary history. Who 
was better fitted for the task than Emily 1 
Many a tale of wild doings on the moors must 
whe have heard from old Tabby and from her 
brother, for before his degradation they were 
firm friends. Her stark, rugged, untamable 
nature was wrappod in a mantle of impene- 
trable reserve. She was the spirit of the moora 
incarnate. 

‘The Bront® Utersture ts vant and ever-inerceaing, 
‘The story Of Charlotte je told in Mrv. Gaskell’ " Life 
GHaworth rdilion, 1902), with all the charm that we 
expect from the author of "Cranford. The books of 
Giemont Hborter, whe iu recognized a one af the chief 
suthoritice (m the Mronté family, aro valuable guides, 

pecially "Thr Bronte: Life and Letters” (1007); 
Dnd“iaasy interesting detaile can be gathered from the 
Brouts Soclety publications, cdited by Butler Wood. 
the Or: 
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GROUP s—STATESMEN 


PRINCE BISMARGK 


The MAN Who MADE an EMPIRE for ANOTHER 
The Brilliant, Fearless, and Imperious Statesman Whose Iron Hand for Long Controlled 


the Diplomatic Lever of Modern Germany. 


ON, the 1st April, 1815, just a month after 
‘Napoleon had ‘escaped from Elba, Otto 
Eduard Leopold von Bismarck was born at 
Schénhousen Castle, in the Mark of Branden. 

. While he was = baby, the Prussian armics 
set out and returned from the campaign which 
culminated on the field of Waterloo in the 
Corsioan’s final defeat. Fifty yoars were to 
go by before her armies again marched across 
‘the frontior to moet a 
foreign foe—and then 
they marched ut the 
order of the infant 
porn at Schdnhausen 
in 1815. 

Karl Wilhelm von 
Bismarck, the great 
statesman’ father, ro- 
tired from the army 
at an early age, and 
settled down at, Schin- 
hausen perfectly oon- 
tent with the busy 
idleness of a squire. 
Soon afterwards he 
married a Friiulein 
Mencken, daughter of 
the King of sia's 
cabinet socretary. This 
meri ‘was "looked. 
Bt, jtekance by, the 
neighbouring nobility, 
for". Bismarck. bad 
married outside his 
caste. Nevertheless, the 
pair managed to be 
very happy in spite 





of “their bours’ 
head-shakings.” Friu- Bier 
Jein Mencken, more- “Sirs ‘iia 


over, was an extremely 
clever and embitious woman, who came of a 
highly intellectual stock, from whom Blemarok 
i ited his own great abilities. From his 
father, on the other hand, came the geniality 
and humour which distinguished him among 
European statesmen of the last century. 

When Otto wos « your old his father moved 
to Pomerania and settled on the family estates 
of Kneiphof. Here, in the deep seclusion of 
the country, the boy passed his first and most 
imy jonable years. It was a simple and not 
a luxurious life. Farming, shooting, and occ 
sionally « winter visit to Berlin or to a neigh- 
‘bour’s estate, made up its round of occupation. 
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MOTHER OF PRINCE 


Bismarck’s mother was = daughter of Mencken, the king's 
She was a flever aad ambitious woman, 
with a keen interest im the welfare of her sons 
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-4 Famous Dispatch that Started a War 


When he was but six vears old little Bismarck 
was packed off to school in Berlin. He was ex- 
tremely unhappy there, pining for the free life 
of his country home, and once when he eaw a 
plough in a shop he burst into tears. ‘The school 
was conducted with an artificial severity hard 
to tolerate, and these earliest schooldaya laid 
the foundations in Bismarck’s mind of a dislike 
for Berlin, and @ hatred for exagacrated Teu- 
toniam in all ite forme. 
Bish ARC When Bismarck was 
ton his parcnte came to 
live in’ Berlin, and he 
paseed on to the Gym- 
nasium—a school "for 
bosyn corresponding to 
our Public schools 
appicr for the presence 
of Hin family. in his 
seventcenth ‘year he 
Passel the Abiturienten 
Examen, and then his 
schooldays ended. 

This examination ox- 
empted him from all 
but a year of military 
service” and admitted 
him on a student at 
any univernity.  Ac- 
cordingly, Bismarck 
entered ‘the University 
of Céttingen in 1832. 
Ho remained at the 
University for u year 
only, neglecting, ~ hie 
studies for social life. 
He made friends with 
British and American 
students, learned their 
language, fought 26 
student duels —not 
very bloodthirsty affairs—with only one defeat, 
and in general passed his time in a care-froc 
and idle way. In September, 183%, he passed 
on to Berlin University, where he shared rooms 
with Motley, afterwards to become American 
Minister in London and a famous historian. 
In order to pass his final examinations he en- 
gaged the whole-time services of an efficient 
crammer, by whose aid he managed to become 
a Doctor of Law in 1835. 

Bismarck determined to enter the Civil 
Service as a means of preparation for « diplo- 
metic career. He was appointed to a very 
minor position in the Berlin Law Courts, but © 
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PRINCE BISMARCK 


year of this life sickened and shocked him by 
the way in which busincas was conducted. He 
therofore applic] to be transfcrred to the 

¢ branch of the rervice, and was sent 
















mnt of the Province of Aix was 
im Hoytzenburg, a family friend 
Bismarcks, who took the young civil 
wing. Bismarck went to 
1 rexolutions. These good 
lat very Jong, for he found 
himecif nt a fashionable wetering-place, where 
hin knowledge of Janguages cnabled hi 
aunocints with the French and British visitors, 
Life of Enjoyment at Aix 

cc, life at Aix wax not  xtrict, 

fuxcmenth always edifyi 
red a complete case in 
Iv. ab experichce not with- 
i unex during hix long diplomatic carcer. 
he applied for leave on grounds of 
ved perminnion to go away 


of the 
servant 



























out 
tnd 











days. Four mouths later he wrote 
Berne asking if he might “xtmy away: 
a little while longer.” He was at once recalled, 








received a Kevere repr 
and was ent ta Patan 
He remained at Potala 
and thes began the year 
@ private xoldicr which 
At the time the 
straitened 
Inaredy wa 





and for playing truant, 
n. 








only for a few weeks, 
mititury nervice 06 
wax required of him. 
Binmarcka wero in rather 
ircunmianecs owing to the fool- 
in which their cstates had been 
administered. ancl wo, on completing his service, 
Biumarck bad to nbandon all thoughts of return- 
ing to his official career, which had hitherto 
proved muther expensive. On New Year's Day, 
IKBO, hin mother dic, and hix father made over 
ontates tay Binmarck and his 

uhurd, retiring bimeelf to 
only daughter 




































the family finances. 
heritance, Bismarck 
neiphof, where he hed passed 





1K 

his childhood 

Known as “the Mad Biemarck 

Biamarek at thin time was a tall young man, 
slim and well built, of immense strength and 
ity, an admirable fencer, horseman, and 
awiminer, on agreeable companion. frank, cheer- 
ful. and ‘most open-hearted. Hix wild’ freaks 
became the talk of the countryside, where he was 
known far and wide os “the mad Bismarck.” 
Among his frienda he had the reputation for 
Leing e Liberal. It ix most likely that this opinion 
was merely on account of hix voluminous read-. 
ing. and the fuct that he returned from a trip 
to Paria in 1833 wearing a beard—in those days 
@ sign of very advanced views. Under his 
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Significance « 





= Beara 
management the estates showed a large profit, 


and with a growing income at. his disposal, 
Binmarck began to travel. He spent holidays 
in France, Switzerland, and gland, and 


enjoyed himeelf vastly. 
Dislixe of Red Tape Methods 

Gradually his neighbours bogan to sce that 
there was more in Bismarck than met the eye. 
Friends urged him to resume his official career, 
and in 1844 he returned to Potedam and took up 
his duties. About a month after his return, 
his chief kept him waiting an bour in an ante- 
room, and when at last he was admitted asked 











cartly, “What do you want?” Bismerck 
anrwered, “ I came to ask for leave of absence, 
but now 


I wish for permission to send in my 
roaignation.”” He despixed the red tay g 
officialdom' heartily, and all throug) 
buted “ that animal with @ pen,” as he called. 
the German civil servant. So he returned to 
Kneiphof and resumed bis role of country 
gentleman. 
Since 1815 Germany had heen full of a vague 
desire for union and for democratic forma of 
ernment. ‘The outbreak of revolution in 
‘rance during 1830) had been followed by many 
small divturbances in Germany ; and when, in 
1840, Frederick William IV succeeded to ‘the 
throne of Prussia, bis people ardontly hoped that 
he would grant them reproacntative government. 
He long delayed, however, and when finally in 
1847 he summoned the States General, he did 
go grudgingly. Nevertheless, Frederick Wil. 
liam had stirred up forces he could not control, 
for the States, whom he treated like children, 
were convinced that they were perfectly capable 
of governing the country, and proceeded to 
try their hands at the task. 
Violent Reactionary Speeches 
Bismarck attended the States as substitute 
for another re; ntative of the minor nobility 
who hed fallen ill. All he heard displeased hirn, 
and only strengthened opinions of conservatiem 
and loyalty to the king which had been growing 
up in his mind during his years as a Pomeranien 
landowner. Like Gladstone in his young days, 
Bismarck became “ the rising hope of the stern 
‘and unbending Tories, he made himself 
conspicuous by the most violent of reactionary 
speeches. Finally March, 1848, revolution 
broke out in Berlin. Fierce street fighting 
took place, the mob proved victorious, and the 
weak king capitulated, promising a constitution. 
He was then shut up in his palace, almost « 
prisoner. protected by the National Guard, 
During these heppenings, Bismarck was in 
the country. He at once returned to Berlin, 
hoping to restore the king. Disguised as the 
most rabid of revolutionaries, he somehow man- 
aged to get into the palace and interview His 
the 
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| Weakness of Frederick Wiliam | 
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and in, the vusiness of diplomacy permitting nothing to stand ne . 
Vengeful, Bismarck nevertheless poracised Eeniality and Kod humour-qualities he fm 
Fram his Snother, who lavished litte tem “ % 3 


frorn his paternal ‘parent 
Majesty, The audience proved to him Frederick 
William's weakness, and showed that if tho 
old order was to be restored it must be done 
in spite of rather than by the uid of the 
ruling monarch. 
Efforts to Grueh the Revolt 

During the summer of 1848, Bismarck worked 
furiously. He founded » newspaper, the Kreuz 
Zeitung, to spread soundly Conservative views, 
he started an. anti-revolutionary ‘committee, 
he endeavoured to bring the army to Berlin 
in order to crush the revolt. Finally he suc- 








ceeded. 
Prussian troops under Wrangel entered 
Berlin, expelled the revolutionary assembly, 


and restored the king to his old position. The 
Crown then published a constitution of its own 
suthority, and summoned a new assembly, 
of which Bismarck waa elected a momber. 
Everyone was then for unlimited democracy, 
and pointed to the new democratic constitu 
tion of Belgium asa model. Bismarck opposed 
this Liberal tendency with ali hie strength. 
Of the Belgian constitution he said, “ It is only 
eighteen years old, an admiruble age for ladies 
but not’ for constitutions.” Finally affairs 
settled down more or lees. As @ net result, 
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ORT RESPITE FROM PRESSING AFFAIRS OF STATE 


a ‘ 


nd in the way of effecting 





tle tenderness on her children, came his exceptional abilities, 


Prussia had acquired representative govern: 

ment, but largely owing to Bixmarck tho 

representatives wiekled but a shadow of powor. 
Member of the Frankfort Diet 

Bismarck bad now become #0 prominent 
that he could not bo ignored, and in 1849 he 
was appointed to rcpresont’ Prussia at the 
Dict of Frankfort. This may be described an a 
permanent committee of diplomatists which 
Managed tho mutual relations of the thirty- 
nine independent German states. Austria, 
as the most important of these states, suppliod 
the chairman, and when merck arrived 
Austria was straining every nerve to diminish, 
or at leant to limit to some extent, the rising 
power of Prussia. 

Bismarck found Frankfort, though the centre 
of German politics, less German than any other 
town in the land. Hangers-on, idle” minor 
princes, visitors from the neighbouring watering- 
places, Homburg and Baden-Baden, all flocked 
to Frankfort when the Diet was sitting. His 
fellow diplomata pleased Bismarck no more 
than the city. ‘‘ Wanton and inefficient deceit” 
eeemed to him their outstanding quality. 
The whole of life consisted of one round 
of intrigue. 
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During his years at Frankfort, Bismarck 
engaged in 4 duct with the Austrian President 
concerning the place Prussia vhould take in 
the German world. Count Thun claimed 
priviloges for the Austrian delegates he denied 
to all others. For example, the Austrians alone 
prevamed to smoke at committces. At his first 
vommitteo Bixmarck promptly asked for a 
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match from the nearest Austrian. On another 
Thun received Bismarck uncere- 
niously and in his 
sleeves, Quite 





said Biemurck, 





drawing 


voat. “Win 
In more xerious en- 
counters, ulve, ‘Thun 


found himself we match 
for the Pras 
An Hoon 








© 
Intters 10 ber survive, 
nut there is ne calleetod 














coreenpondenee in the 
work more tender, 
more manuxing, OF mere 
interentiny 

In the autunm of 
IRGT the king, went out 
of hin 


roth 


gentry. 


2 tried to enable Bis. 
ident (Prime 
Mininter) se xnon as pow his hands. 
All the other ministers were Liberals, however, 
and xo the plan fell through, and Bismarck was 
transferred to Kt. Pctersburg ae ambassador— 












V But out fir the “cold,” aa he expressed 
‘The ew Minixter-President, General von 





Roon, wan an old ally of Bismarck’s who was 
only too anxious to resign and allow his friend 
to form a new povernment. Bismarck refused 
to hecome Minister except on bis own terms, 
and for years he playel a waiting game. He 
knew a ‘crisis wae maturing in the Prussian 
Fovernment. and that sooner or Inter he must 

» office aa he chose. At St. Petersburg 
cath broke down. aud he was more often 
than not on leave at hie own country house in 
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‘The Advice of Disracit 


or else in France. In 1860 he 
came to London, where he met Disraeli, who said 
of him, “Take care of that man, he means 
ERE eee alee a king found be could 

"At laat the new king fow e carry on 
his government nolonger. Bismarck, in France, 
was in an agony of apprehension lest things 
should go too far. ‘‘ Only give me certainty 
one way or another,” he wired Vor. Boon, sna 
1 will paint angels’ wings on your photogra; 
: ee = A week later the king 
sat at Berlin with en 
unsigned act of abdica- 
tion in front of him, 
and Von Roon by 

ide. “* Appoint Bis- 
merck Minister - Presi- 
dent,’”* “was the only 
answer Von Roon would 
give to his demands for 
advice. “' But he is not 
here, he will not sc- 
cept,” answered Wil- 
liam. An hour later 
Biemarck, who had been 
secretly summoned by 
Von Roon, had torn up 
the act of abdication 
with his own hands, and 
a clerk was already pre- 
paring ‘hia ‘commission 
as Minister - President 
and Foreign Minister. 

Parliament's defiance 
of the king wont from 
bad to worse, yot Bis- 
merck maintamed «a 
stable government. Al. 


Pomerania, 















Bismarch's father: who was a member ot « family of landed though Ee could nover 
Weired carly Hom the atmy to hie country ectate,” "© So™ Pudgot passed, he 


collected the taxes and 
spent the money. Each the farce con- 
i @ Parlinment would be summoned, 
n budget would be presented and refused, the 
Parliament would be dissolved, and Bismarck 
would continue to govern Prussia admirably, 
without its sid. His remedy for these ‘evils 
was to seck solution for difficulties at home b: 
a more active policy abroad. In thie str; 
between the House of Hohenzollern and the 
House of Parliament, the king triumphed 
ultimately by reason of his minister's foreign 
policy alone. 

Bismarck continued in his policy of isolating 
Austcia, when in 1803 the Ring of Denmark 
died, and the Slesvig-Holstein problem again 
became acute. These two duchies lie between 
Denmark and Germany, and belonged to the 
Danish crown, but Holstein, the southernmost, 
‘was a member of the German Confederation. Ita 
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Wer with Austria 


tion was entirely German, while that of 


















lesvig was also preponderently German. 
By the Treaty of London (1852) the duchies 
had been given to Frederick VIT, king of Den- 
mark, and after his death, in default of male heirs, 
to Prince August of Augustenburg, an Austrian. 
Frederick was now dead, and his successor, 
Christian UX, bound the duchies more closely 
to Denmark. At once Frederick of Augus- 
tenbr Prince August's heir-—claimed tho 
duchies and was supported by most of their 
inhabitants, and almost all the German states. 
While the rival claims were being 
discussed, Bismarck, by artful in- 
trigue, persuaded Austria to join 
Prussia in occupying the duchies. 
Acoordinsly 20,000 Austrians, and 
25,000 Prussians entered Sleavig- 
Holstein and quickly drove any 
Danish troops there back to Don- 
mark. In spite of all sorta of pro- 
posals and squabbles, Biamarol 
Yemained firm, and by the Troaty 
of Vierma in’ October. 1864, the 
‘King of Denmark surrendered the 
duchies to Austria and Prussia. 
Soon, fomented by Bismarck, a 
quarrcl broke out between Austria 
and ia concerning the actmin- 
istration of the ceded terrivory. 
For the time boing thie differonce 
was patched up at tho Gaatein 
Convention (August. 1465), whereby 
Austria took over Holstein, while 
Prussia looked after Sleavig until 
the question of inheritance could 
be settled. Austria continuod to 
proas the Prince of Auguetenburg’s 
rights, but Bismarok declined to 
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act him up as duke unlews he would When war broke out between France 


become # vassal to Berlin 
this juncture war became inevit- 
able. The Prussian army was splendidly organ- 
ized and armed With a new brecoh-loading rifle. 
With the exception of Bismarck—now a count 
——no one desired the war: king, parliament, 
and peoplo all cued it heartily. Never- 
theless, Bismarck had his own way, and in 
June, 1866, fighting began. 
‘Within a week the Hanoverians, Austria’s 
allies, were crushed, and ali north-west Germany 
waa therefore seoured for Prussia. On the 3rd 
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July the Austrian and Prussian armies met et 


Sadowa, near Kéniggratz. in Bohemia. Tt was 
one of the decisive battles of the world, for on 
its result hinged the future of German history. 
Bismarck and the king. together with Von 
Roon and Von Moltke. the generals in command, 
watched the struggle from the hill of Dub. At 
firat the Prussians seamed to falter, and Bismarck 
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ta. “or wevera! months he 
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was in despair. Finally, he could bear the in- 
action no longer; he rode over to Von Moltke, 
took out a cigar case, and offered it to the general, 
Von Moltke looked at the cigars carefully and 
took the best. “‘ Then,” said Bismarck, “1 
know we are all right.” 

Sadowa brought the war to an cond within 
six weeks of the declaration of hostilities, 
for, as the Viewna papers of the next day truly 
reported, * Our army no longer exist.” An a 
result, Biamarck extluded Austria. from ‘Gor- 
man affairs, broke up the old confederation of 








DURING THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


and Germany in 1870, Bismarck imme- 


to the "scene of hontilities in Company with the Mog of 


ted the affairs of save from French sol. 
Gorman states, and annoxed  Sleavig-Hol- 
stein, Hanover, Hesse-Nasseu, and the great 


Free City of Frankfort to Prussia, thas adding 
5.000,060 inhabitants to hie king's 
dominions. 
He then sot to work to build up a now German 
Confederacy, in which Prussia, and not Austria, 
should hold the balance of power. All the 
northern German states joined him to form the 
North German Confederation, with a federal 
Reichstag (Parliament) and Council. He also 
engineered @ sccret military agreement with the 
powers of nouth Germany, guaranteeing their 
aid or neutrality in time of war. Finally the 
Prussian Parliament gladly forgave Bismarck 








all his sins, an act of indemnity over all 
his il ‘expenditure, and voted him a sub- 
stantial grant, which he used to purchese o 
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PRINCE BISMARCK 


country catate at Varzin, on which he had long 

had his eve. Thus Binmarck solved troubles 

at home “by a more vigerous policy abroad.” 
+ Winding-up” the King 

After the Austro- Prussian war it became plain 
te Binmarck that sooner or later he must come 

to conflict with Napoloon 111, emperor of the 
rench. On two or three occasions already he 
had come dangerously near war with France, 
put the «trugele had been postponed for the 
time be In 1870, matters came to a crisis 
over the qucstion of providing a king for Spain. 
Spanish diplomatists had invited Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, a distant relation to the 
of Pronsia, to fill their vacant throne. Napoleon 
repeatedly refuaxd to countenance any such 
arrangement, but Bismarck was strongly 
favour, Neither the king nor Prince Leopold 
wore much in favour of the scheme. and 

parck had to go to hix master cach day to 
wind him up a clock ” in order thet he 
should not waver on any point. 

Ultimately nogotiations lreke down, and 
Prince Leopold withdrew hin candidature 
‘The king wax on holiday at Ema when this 
oveurred, and the Brench ambaaulor to Berlin, 
Gount, Benedetti, was entrusted by Napoleon 
with the thankloas task of delivering an inating 
mmowage w William, demanding that the oande 
dature should never be renewed. | The king 

wdetti, anc 
account of 


















































emphatically refuncd, dimmiwed Be 
at once telegraphed a lengthy 
the interview to Bismarck. 
‘Telegram ‘That Began a War 
When thin telegram arrived at Berlin, Bix- 
amarck, Von Roon, and Von Moltke were dining 
together, sdooms: and deprowed because they 
fol that Brunia had ‘beon humiliated by 
Napoleon. When the telegram had been read 
aloud. thie fecling was only intensified. Bix- 
marck, however, got up from the table and went 
mie the next room. takiny’the mesaage with 
him. He drafted a statement, using the words 
of the telegram. adding nothing, but eupprosain 
much. With this he returned to hix friends. 
‘Au he rend hia statement their faces brightened, 
for here was an anxwer to the French insults. 
* Before, it sounded like a retreat, now it is a 
fanfare,” cried Von Moltke. In its altered form 
the mesmage was sent for publication to all the 
newspapers, Next morning Germany read 
it an a call to arms. Within a week Bismarck 
received a declaration of war from Paris. 
Biemarck, as in 1806, accompanied the 
king in the field, taking with him a large number 
of the Foreign Office staff. In fact. for man 
months he governed Germany from French soil. 
The king and Bismarck left Berlin on the 31st 
July, 1870. and five weeks afterwards they 
‘were together on that fatal day when a white 
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French Surrender at Sedan 


fing was hoisted over the citadel of Sedan, 
and a French general came out of the town 
te announce that the Emperor Napoleon placed 
his sword in the hands of the King of Prussia. 
Since the terme of the surrender were a mili 

question, Wimpffen, the French commander, 
and Von’ Moltke alone discussed them ; but Bis- 
marck was present in case any political question 
should arike. Von Moltke demanded uncon- 
ditional surrender, or threatened bombardment. 
The Frenchman begged for mercy, as the Gor- 














mans, by granting oasy terms, would earn the 
gratitude of France. |“ Nothing can be expected 

» the gratitude of a nation,” out in Bismarok 
collly; “you are an. irritable and jealous 
people. You have not forgiven us Sedowa, and 
would you forgive Sedan? Never!” ” The 
French” surrendered “unconditionally. 





Interview with Napoleon JIL 

Noxt morning Bismarck was informed that 
Napoleon wanted to apcak with him, and was 
even then on his way from Sedan. He set out 
unshaved, and in his undroas uniform, an old 
exp on his head, and his top-boots still covered 
with yosterday's mud. Nanpleon had come to 
plead’ for bis army. "They met in a cottage, 
in a little room containing only a table and two 
rumh-watcd chairs. All Napolcon's persuasive 
powers were used in vain. ‘The surrender was 
® military affair, and none of Bismarck’s 
boxiness. But Biymurck eagerly asked the 
Emperor if he would now treat for pence. 
Napoleon replicd that he was only a prisoner 
of war and could not do so. Thus the interview 
vane to nothing, and the pain-racked Napo- 
Joon drove off amid the utter fuin of all his hopes 
to the neighbouring Chateau of Belle Vue, 
which Bismarck had placed at his disposal. 

A revolution now broke out in Paris. The 
Emperor was dethroned, and a provisional 
government instituted, which sent Jules Favre 






to interview Bismarck. The count treated 
this new government with great reserve, for it 
had no legal status. But both Favre and the 


Empress Eugénie, with whom he waa also nego- 
tisting, refused to surrender a French field or a 
French cottage. They could have had poace 
at thé price of Lorraine, Strasbourg, “and 
Metz. ‘Thay refused, and the march towards 
the French capital was resumed forthwith. 
Union. of the German States 

While the siege of Paris was in progress, 
Bismarck was busy uniting the states of Ger- 
many in one empire. As the year 1870 drew 
to a close he finished his work, and on signin, 
the last convention with Bavaria, he ssid, 
“The work ia done, the unity of Germany is 
com , and with it Kaiser and Reich.” 
‘This marked the consummation of Bismarck’ 
life. Alone, and in the face of bitter opposition, 
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| German Empire Prociaimed ae 
he had raised Prussia abore all other German 
powers ; now he had at length persuaded them 
all to join her in forming a German Empire. 
The position of Emperor was formally offered 
to  Willinm by the king of Bavaria in a 
letter which Bismarck composed. On the IXth 
January, 1871, before all the prinocx of Germany 
the empire was proclaimed in the great Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles. It has been given to few 
men to make an empire. No one ever made an 
empire for another man ex- 
eepting Bismarck. 

‘A few days later Paris fell, 
and Bismarck engaged busily 
in coming to terms with the 
French. He treated with 
Favre and the veteran Thiers 
in endleas conversations. 
Hour by hour the French 
dolegates stormed, threatened, 
cajoled, and implorod by turna 
in’ their efforts to make the 
German demands leas onerous. 
Biemarck treated them with 
i uniform gravity and kindli- 
ness, though he detested their 
methods, ee aa he said, 
“peuple ought not to bring 
sentiment into politics.” 
Strasbourg, Metz, — Belfort, 
with them Alsace’ und Lor. 
raino, and an indemnity of 
5,000,000,000 franca — such 
were the terms Bismarok had 
decided upon, and France was 
forced to accept. 

‘With tho peace Bismarck’s 
work was completed, yet for 
twenty yeara longer he ro- 
mained at the helm. To write 
the histary of theso twenty 
yoars is.mercly to write the 
history of Germany, for, from 
now onwards, Bismarck was 
Germany. Bismarck and hie 
master grew old together, 
loved, respected, and honoured 
by all their countrymen, until, 
on the 9th March, 1888, Bismarck stood by the 
Emperor's hedside and watched him die. “With 
Williem I passed the support on which Bis- 
marok’s power rested. The Emperor Frederick, 
why succeeded his father, reigned but for ninety 
days, and after him came the sinister individual 
who wae to undo so muoh that Bismarck hed 
done. 

Intensely to wield his own power, 
William Il found Bismarck here, there, and 
everywhere. He had become an_ institution, 
his was the largest finger in every pie. William 
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in 3866. After 
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At last the old minister and 
the young emperor confronted cach other in 
anger Fhen am te understand. your 
Majest said Bismarck in English, “that T 
am in’ cay 2 Yea,” was the answer. 
It war enough. marck took his leave and 
went home to draw up his resignation, 
Loaded with honour, so that the resignation 
might appear voluntary and friendly, Bismarck 
retired. On the old man's cighticth birthday 
















grew annoyed. 


KINDLY ACT TO A WOUNDED SOLDIER 


ai victory ever their Austrian euenics at Sadowa 
jeer, which was gratefully accepted: 
the Keiser went to seo him at Schackenberge, 
where he now lived, and an end was put to their 
quarrel. For nearly six years Bismarck wetched. 
the dipiomatic world with unceasing vigour and 
vigilance. To the last his mind and spirit 
remained unbroken and undimmed. He died, 
on the last day of July, 1898, at Friedrichsruh, 
and was buried in a solitary tomb with hasty 
state and scant ceremony. 

[See “Biemarck, the Man and Statesman,” dictatod 
by bimeolf aud trauslated by A. J- Butler (1800},and "Per. 
sonal Reminiscences of Binmarck,” by 8.Whitman (1003). 
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SRE CHING THE DEFENCES AY SHANGEAL UNDER FIRE 


One of General Gorddn’s greatest char rage. Once, when the Taiping rebels in China had taken posecesion 
of Shanghai, Gorden approached to within 100 yards of the rebel strongnelé, and in spice of a withering fire from te enemy, 
hd although ins commanding officer iranticaly signalled to him to tome” back, started to sketch a plan of thelr, 
Gnd would tot return unt if was finished, Incidents of this kind are constantly cropping up in Gordon's career, 
he call upon © subordinate to de anything be was reluctant to do bimsclf, Indeed, if there was any dangercus mission to be 
performed, Gordon always preferred to undertake if himself rather than entrust it to someone lac. 
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~~ GENERAL GORDON 


The BRITISH SOLDIER of SUPREME FAITH 


Gencral Charles Gordon, 


Glorics 


the Heroic Defender of Khartum, Who Estcemed the 
of Peace Far Greater than the Glorics of War 


JT, was New Year's 

Day, with its ringing 
of bells and golden hopes 
for the future. In the 
Homeland peoplo were 
greoting their acquaint- 
ances with happy wishes 
for the coming days. 
‘Their hearts were full of 
sunshine, 

But away in a atricken 
city of the troubled 
Sudan it was different. 
The New Year arrived 


almost unnoticed. Ita 
‘promise to the auffori 
inen, women, and ohil- 


dren within the besieged 
walls was of unceasing 
anxiety, increasing trials, 
and greater hardsbips. 
For nearly threo hun- 
dred duys they had boon 
surrounded and hemmed 
¥ an ever-growi 
army of, rebels under 
the fanatical Mahdi, the 
self-styled Messiah of 
the Mohammedans. The 
streeta awopt by shell- 
fire; provisions rationed 
down to the barest 







Near at hand lay the 
instructions received 
from his Government. 
He was “ to withdraw ” 
from Khartum. He had 
tossed them aside as 
contemptuously ashi 
had refused the Mahdi's 
termes of surrender. 
They were an unsought 
avenuc of creape that 
offended his conception 
of duty. 

The drama drew to 
ite inevitable close. No 
reliable news came of 
the relief force known 
to be on the way ; food 
wan almost, if not en- 
tirely, exhausted ; there 
were wholesale ’deser- 
tions among the 
militia; the plight of 
the people was desperate 
—and then, one morn- 
ing, the Mahdi’s troops 
poured into the city. Tt 
was the end. ining 
silontly to his feet, the 
gallant voldicr walked 
out of the palace, bis 
hond still proudly erect: 








minimum ; disease and A volley of rifle-fire and 
death rampant ; desor- he was dead, killed by 
tion among the ill-fed the bullets of’ misguided 
and discontented men whom he “knew 
soldiers ; desperate at- General Charles George Gordon ss he appeared during the 80 well and loved 60 
teoks on the city strong. Ist 23> ot Ne EU et Gieope who carne teen ee MUCH | 


holds repulsed on! 
with the greatest difficulty and loss of life; 
the certainty of fiercer and stronger attacks 
to come; communication with the ontside 
world almost entirely cut off—this was Khar- 
tum on the first day of 1885. 
In one of the rooms of the noble palace sat 
a Briton, whose resolution, sympathy, and un- 
jelding ‘courage had won the faith of the in- 
Jlabitante and had inspired their heroic resist- 
ance for so long. He was but = shadow of 
the strong, fearless, soldier who, on his arrival 
nearly ten months before. had been hailed 
as “liberator” by the Egyptian colony. But, 
-though grey with anxiety, and ill and wan 
from lack of food. his spirit remained uncon- 
quered, bis optimiem unshaken. 
Fe 
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Such was the tragic 
yet glorious passing of General Charles George 
Gordon. The man hed periehed, but his fame 
was imperishable. He had left behind him 
an example of loyalty and high-mindedners 
thet was assured of immortelity. 

In chocsing the army for a caroer, Gordon 
followed the example of his father, who also 
‘attained the rank of General. Born at Wool- 
wich on the 28th January, 1838, he first went 
to school at Taunton, but his ‘education did 
not really begin until he entered the Royal 
Military Academy. in his native town, at the 
age of fifteen. Here he remained for four 
years. Without displaying any ontetandi: 
ability, he studied hard and showed 2 speci 
aptitude for fort construction, work on which, 
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GENERAL GORDON 


later on in 
authority. 

As 2 boy he was mischicvour, and the ring- 
leader in many x prank. On one occasion he 
narrowly exenped being expelled through assault - 
ing a senior officer. nding his passage at the 
top of some stairs barred by the bulky form 
of one of the Academy staff, he promptly 
showed his dislike for presumptuous authority 
by loworing hix hen and butting the officer 
with auch force that he was sent through a 
pane of glass at the foot of the stairs ! 

In 1852 he wan commissioned in the Royal 
Engineers, and joined the headquarters of that 
corps at Chatham. His worth was quickly 
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life, he was accepted as a great 


















No. 29, Woelwich Common, the how 
horn gh the auth January, 183g, inn 


‘to the “Yourig Women's 
recognized. and he was went out to the Crimea, 
where he received his baptism of fire. Active 
nervice revealed hix genius for leadership and 
his initiative, and after valiant work at Sebas- 
topol he was very highly commended in his 
army commander's dispatches. Garrison duty 
had" no glamour for this restless young man, 
and hix delight wax unbounded when, the war 
ended, he heard he had been appointed to 
serve on a commission formed with the object 
of fixing a frontier between Turkey and Russia. 
This important work lasted for about two 
years, and tock him, after a time, to Armenia. 
Returning to Chatham. he was again pro. 
moted, but he found it difficult to settle down 
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Fighting In China 


at home. Deeply interested in foreign affairs, 
he yearned to go abroad and to travel. 

‘The Orient in particular fascinated him, and 
in the summer of 1860 there arrived the oppor- 
tunity for which he bad been waiting. British 
officers were required in China to assist in 
crushing the Taiping rebels, and Gordon needed 
no second invitation to join the party sent 
ont by the Government. On reaching Chins, 
he was et once impressed by the abject misery 
©f the people. The terrible atrocities per- 
petrated by the rebels, und their policy of 
wholesale slaughter, had reduced the country 
to such a state of terror that the need of a 
strong hand wae immediately apparent. This 

rength, not only of purpose but of character, 
Gordon proceeded to supply. It was work for 
the greatost of all causes—that of humanity ; 
and Gordon gave of his best. 

A Brave Deed at Shangnat 

After months of guerilla warfare be joined 
a force that had been formed with the object 
of driving the rebela out of Shanghai and ita 
immediate neighbourhood. As an engineer he 
was constantly engaged in dangerous opera- 
tions, reoonnoitring the rebel strongholds and 
preparing the way for an atteck on their 
defences. As in the Crimea, ho exhibited great 
initiative and daring. On one occasion he 
approached on foot to within a hundred yards 

the enemy, and, although subjected to a 








galling fire, calmly proceeded to aketch » plan 
of the defences, “His commanding joer 
frantically signalied to him to return, but 


Gordon paid no heed until he had accom- 
plished what he had set out to do. Incidents 
like this—and many other acts of bravery 
recorded of him—reveal the unselfish courage 
of Gordon. Never did he call on a subordinate 
to do anything he was reluctant to do him- 
welf; indeed, if there was any risky mission 
to be performed he preferred to undertake it 
himeelf rather than entrust it to somcone else. 
The Ever-Victorious Army" 

After much distinguished rervice, Gordon was 
lent to the Chinese Imperial Government at 
their special request, and at the age of thirty 
he found himself in’command of a force thet 
had earned for itself the title of The Ever- 
Victorious Army.” Gordon did not betray the 
trust reposed in him, end by skilful tactics he 
gained @ neries of successes against superior 
forces which culminated in the capture of 
Souchow, where the enemy was strongly 
entrenched. 

About this time he became aware that he 
‘was not universally popular with the Chinese 

Command. One or two small-minded but 
luential people, who were jealous of Gordon’s 
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success, sought to take for themselves much 
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of the credit for it, and attempts were 
to lessen his influence and render his position 
generally untenable. Gordon detested intrigue, 
and, although his work was only half completed. 
he was tempted to resign the comminsion he 
held with the Imperialists and leave them to put 
their own house in order. Other important 
considerations, however, weighed heavily with 





le 





Ho knew that the efficiency of the arm: 
centred around his strong and capable leader. 
ship, and that without him it would quickly 
decline into an undisciplined rabble. What 
would be the result? The rebels would gain 
confidence, the horrible massacres would con- 
tinue with redoubled intensity, and the stato 
of the helpless inhabitants would become even. 
more pitiable. No; he could not resign. It 
was unthinkable. While he could lift a fin, 
to help the suffering people, he would not give 
in; his humanitarian work must be carried 
through to a triumphant end. Such was the 
mettle of “‘ Chinese” Gordon, as he came to 
be popularly called. 

i Offer of Peace Terms 

‘With renewed energy he resumed the fight. 
Although wounded during one of his many 
engagements with the enemy. he kept deter. 
minedly to his task. With such ruthless 
opponents his passage was not eary, but his 
unsparing zeal enabled him to overcome all 
difficulties. As soon as he detected tho first 
signa of wavering on the part of the rebcla he 
showed his magnenimity by offering them 
Generous peace terms, and by promising to 
intercede with the Government on their be- 
half. His approaches were obstinately ignored, 
and the bloodshed continued. Early in 1864 
the rebels made a final stand, and a terrific 
battle ensued. After fortune had swayed from 
side to side. Gordon intervened at a critical 
moment with a small band of volunteers and 
turned the scales in the Imperislists’ favour. 
The rout of the enemy was complete. Within 
eighteen months of “his assuming command 
the last spark of the Taiping rebellion had been 
extinguished. 

Rewarded with “The Yellow Jacket” 

‘Hig mission fulfilled, Gordon lost no time in 
severing his connexion with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. That they appreciated his brilliant 
work is beyond doubt. He had enjoyed their 
confidence to an amazing extent. far in excess 
of thet obtained from the Chinese by any 
other foreigner, and he was rewarded by having 
“The Yellow Jacket "—a very rare honour 
and the most important decoration—conferred 
on him. He was also offered a large sum of 
money, but this, “in their miserable poverty,” 
he declined. The knowledge that be had been 
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instrumental in saving thousands of lives waa 
all the reward he wanted. 
After the strenuous years he had spent in 
the East. Gordon was glad to be in England 
in. and to enjoy the comparative calm of 
eutenant-colonel in the Engineers. 
Yet he was far from idle. Appointed to an 
important command at Gravesend, he spent 
the next seven years of his life in constructing 
forts. Nearly all hia sparo time was unrel- 
fishly devoted to others, and particularly to 
boys who, through poverty or otherwise, were 
starting life with a handicap. Possessing a 
ready sympathy and understanding, Gordon 
was a great favourite with children, and their 
A TREASURE IN WINDSOR CASTLE 






hrined in this beautiful cosket at Windsor Castle is the 
Bibte which General Gordan had with him to the Ist, “It 
wa presented 0 Queen Victoria by Gordon's sinter. 
welfare was ever a cause very near to his 
heart, though he remained a bachelor. 
Foreign affairs continued to absorb a good 
deal of his attention, and from fort construc. 
tion he was appointed to several international 
commissions on which he served with distine- 
tion. During one of his frequent journeys to 
the Balkans he had a long conversation with 
one of the umbassadora of the khedive of 
Egypt. Sir Sumuel White Baker. he learnt, 
was contemplating resigning his post as governor 
of the Equatorial Provinces, and the khedive 
Was very anxious that he (Gordon) should take 
Baker's place. This he finally agreed to do, 
although he was aware of the tremendous 
diffculties and dangers with which he would 
have to contend. Baker had struggled hard 
for four years to put down the horrible traffic 
in slaves in the Sudan, and at the end of that 
time had practically nothing to show for his 
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work. With the benefit of his predecessor’s 
experience, Gordon wan hopeful of success, 
but, like Baker, he was doomed to dianappoint- 
ment. 

‘Opposition came from unexpected quarters, 
:ven from the natives thomsclves. ‘The power- 
ful slave-traders were. of course. his most 
hitter cnemics, but if the Cairo Government 
had given him_ sufficiently strong support. 
the resistance offered by these inhuman mer- 
chants might have been overcome. Many of 
Gordon's proposals were turned ‘down, his 
demand for wider powers was, for a long time, 
obutinately ignored, and he was forced to the 
conclusion that a large number of the khedive’s 
Minixters were doing their utmost to frustrate 
his campaign. 

The khedive himself was, for the most part, 

GENERAL GORDON EXPLAINS 








‘This little hook was written in Arabic by Gordon to justify 
the action of Zobelr Pasha when he xhot iis feo mona for 
disobeying orders while serving in the sat Native Regiment. 


conciliatory and helpful. So great waa his 
desire to keep in Gordon’s favour that when 
the latter reported that he was being subjected 
to interference from the governor-general at 
Khurtum, he immediately dismissed the official 
and «ppointed Gordon in hia stead. Even with 
this additional prestige and authority he was 
able to make very little headway. He found, 
as Baker had before him, that the slave-trade 
was too decp-rooted to be crushed within the 
space of a few years, and when he resigned in 
2879 he could ‘claim only to have checked— 
and not to have suppressed—the evil. Some 
idea of the hopeless nature of his task may be 

ethered when it is stated thet no sooner was 
a slave liberated end given a start in life than 
be ehowed hie gratitude by securing slaves for 
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himeclf. Another great obstacle to success was 
the fact that while the Egyptian Government 
its anxiety to suppress the trade in 
the Sudan, the evil was permitted to exist in 
an_even more diabolical form in Egypt itself. 

t is interesting to note, in passing, that tho 
Slave Convention of 1877 found a critic in 
Gordon. Although he welcomed the measure 
4a = step in the right direction, he doubted its 
efficacy and wanted its scope widened. His 
own remedy was the compulsory registration 
of slaves, an idea which formed the subject of 
much interesting correspondence between Baker 
and himself. 

While in the khedive’s service, Gordon was 
seen in the réle of peace-maker. At the special 
request of the Egyptian ruler, he beaded an 
expedition to Abyssinia with’ the object of 
making peace between the Cairo Government 
and King John. The latter was not in the least 
disposed to discuss terms, and bluntly refused 
Gordon’s offer to submit his grievance to the 
great European Powers for arbitration. The 
situation called forth all Gordon's ability, tact, 
and powers of masion. Finally, “when 
engaged in, the courses of dolioste negotiations 

hich might have resulted in the success of 
his mission, Gordon found that a confidential 
and ciphered message to the tian Govern- 
ment been published in the lish Press. 
Furious at this breach of confidence, he at 
once resigned. He could forgive many things, 
but not treachery. 

Secretary to the Viceroy 

On hia return to England, he was offered the 
post of Commandant of the Colonial Forces, & 
position for which he was admirably fitted. 
To everyone's surprise he declined it, and went 
out to Bombay as private seorctary to Lord. 
Ripon, who was then viceroy. What exactly 
was his idea cannot be stated. ‘There was a 
curious mingling of versatility and inconstancy 
in his character. But if he acted impetuously, 
he very quickly realized his mistake; never 
was he less candid with himself than'he was 
with others. His experiment as a subordinate 
to the vicoroy was foredoomed to failure ; his 

ws on how India should be sdministered 
did not correspond with those of his chief, 
and after a few months he resigned. 

His attention was now once again turned to 
Chine. The people of that unhappy country 
were, on the verge of @ further catastrophe, 
this time in the ahape of war with Russia, and 
they appealed to Gordon to save them. The 
call did not fall on deaf cara, and Gordon 
immediately wired home for leave. Misunder- 
standing his intentions, his application was 
refused by the Government. Gordon there- 
upon telegraphed his resignation, and without 
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A Discipie of Peace 


GORDON'S Last 
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MESSENGER FROM KHARTUM 





On the r6th April, 1844. the last telegram was recalved from General Gordon, who, with his Kttle fo: 






Khartum. the Mah: 
‘Thin picture 


‘by Frederick Goo 
awaiting further developments left for China, 
Thia incident, illustrating as it does his sti 
determination and disinterestedness, led to his 
being severely criticized at home. Gordon 
indignantly denied that he was guilty of in- 
subordination ; having resigned, he felt him- 
self freo to act as he pleased. 
A Soldier's Fine Words 

His mission was essentially one for the pre- 
servation of peace and not for the encourage- 
ment of war. “I csteem it a far greater 
honour to promote peace than to gain any 
paltry honours in a wretched war,” he said. 
Even bis most bitter critic cannot suggest that 
they were the words of a braggart. 

en Gordon had made it olear that his 
object was to preserve peace at any price and 
that he had no intention of accepting » military 
post under the Chinese Government, he was 
granted leave and his resignation was can- 
celled. The incident, therefore, ended happily 
enough, but Gordon always felt afterwards 
that the British Government had no confidence 
in him, and that they were deliberately hamper- 
ing hie movements. 

‘Soon after hia return from the East, Gordon 
went out to Mauritius es commanding royal 
engineer, and Inter sailed to the Cape of Good 
Hope, having in the meantime been promoted 
major-general. He was commissioned to in- 
quire into the unrest in Basutoland, and made 
some very valuable suggestions as to tho settic- 
ment of affairs in that country. 

‘Back egain in Europe, he discovered that 
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then cut the telegraph witex, and Gordon 
Si ekovs the lait soeasanger 






Enartumn viding out on his p 
his fame had spread beyond the 
England. King Leopold of the Holgiane waa 
looking for @ capable ond experienced mon te 
succeed Stanley in the Congo, and, recognizing 
Gordon's great ability as an administrator, he 
pressed him to accept the . ‘Much aa the 
Work appealed to him, the Generel foresaw 
difficulties unlees he was given supreme con- 
trol. Leopold was unable to promise him this, 
so the project fell through for the time being. 

After his interview with the Belgi 4 
Gordon set out to fulfil a life-long ambition— 
the exploration of Palestine. To a man like 
Gordon, who was fired with a tremendous 
enthusiasm for religion, it was more than a 
source of interest; it enraptured him, and 
those weeks he spent “sauntering about, con- 
juring up scones of days gone by" he counted 
mong the most pleasant and instructive of 
his Lfe. In trouble or adversity, the Bible 
was to him a never-failing source of con- 
solation and help. 

Serving the Belgian King 

On his return from the Holy Land, King 
Leopold again pressed him to take charge in 
the Congo. He acc ‘the post and asked 
for leave of absence. Much to his dias] int- 
ment, hie request was refused by the Govern- 
ment. So keen, however, was Leopold to 
utilize his services that the General was per- 
suaded to write hie resignation, the i 
monarch promising to com] te him for the 
loss of pension thie would entail. But while 
Gordon’s personal affairs were rushing to a 
che 
pa 
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climax. a crisin of far greater magnitude wes 
developing rupidly in the Sudan. “Led by the 
Mahdi. the natives were in open revolt. and the 
Egyptian garrinons in that region were in 
imminent danger of extermination. 

‘As hax happened not infrequently in British 
hiatory. the hour found the man. While Gordon 
wan anxiously awaiting word that his rerigna- 
tion had heen accepted, and that he was free 
te loave England for the Congo, he received an 
unexpected summons to London. A few hours’ 
dixcunion, a few days" preparation, and Gordon 
was on his way to Khattum with orders to 


IN MEMORY OF A GREAT SOLDI 


















Near the place where General Gordon died a0 gallantly at 
impremive memorial service was held. in the presence of 
f the command of Lard Kitch 


withdraw, if possible, the Egyptian garrison 
from that city and to evacuate the Suda 
When it is reniembered that the general's rela- 
tions with the Government at that time were 
very: strained, and that he himself was very 
strongly of the opinion that Khartum should 
be defended against the Mahdists. one cannot 
but feel that one thing. and one thing only, 
impelled him to accept the commission, and 
that was the call of Christianity. Gordon felt 
it was his duty to go. and s0, brushing aside 
all personal coneiderations. he went. 
It is popularly suppesed that in remaining 
For biegraphies not 
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1er, who in acess on the left. 
‘solemn tribute toa brave soldier of unswerving faith. 


ain 


o done my best] 


at Khartum, Gordon was acting in absolute 
defiance of his instructions. Although he dis- 
regarded these in several respects, there are 
reasons for stating that while his orders were 
to organize # general withdrawal from tho 
Sudan, including. ax a matter of course, tho 
evacuation of Khartum, the methods by which 
this end was to be achieved were left to his 
discretion. Aa to his being insubordinate, 
Gordon cheerfully admitted it. Writing in 
his * Journal.” he says, “1 own to having been 
very insubordinate to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and its officials, but it is my nature, 

and I cannot help it. I know if I 
was chief 1 would never employ my- 
self, for I am incorrigible.”” 

Gordon arrived at Khartum, forti- 
fied in his im jon that the fall of 
the city would herald widespread re- 
volt, and from that moment he nover 
wavered in his determination to do- 
fend it at all cost The Madhi’s 
army was growing daily, and the first 
sign of weakness on Gordon’s part 
would have sealed the doom of the 
Egyptian garrisons, who looked upon 
him as their saviour. The general 
task was not made less difficult by its 
becoming known that the Egyptian 
Government had decided to evacuate 
the Sudan. This news, leaking out 
through an indiscretion for Which 
Gordon waa not blameless, naturally 

















resulted in a great acceas of strength 
to the Mahdi. 
When it beoame known in Eng- 


land that Gordon was hemmed in 
at Khartum, there was an insistent 
demand that a relief expedition 
should be dispatched. Sir Samuel 
Baker and Lord Wolseley espovially 
brought great pressure to bear on the 
Government to take immediate action. 
After some delay a relief force was 
ordered to leave for the Sudan, but 
it was too late. 

Gordon's feat in holding the city, 
with its insufficient defences and poor fighting 
material, for so long a period os ten months, 
remaing one of the marvels of history. 

And 80 we can follow him through the long 
days and nights of torture until the 14th De- 
cember, when his Journal breaks off with these 
memorable words. “I have done my best for 
‘the honour of our country. Good-bye 1” 

[See The Journain of Major-General C. G. Gordon 
ot Ehertum,” with notes by A. Egmont Hake (1685): 
Events in the Life of Charles Goorge Gordon,” by 
Henry Wm, Gordon (1886): “Mir Aamuel Bakor—A 
Memoir," by T. D. Murray and A. silva White (1605); 
and“ Chinese Gordon. by Archibald Forbes (1884).] 
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‘Hampton Court, @ fine example of Wren's masalve demesticity. 


Would have dared to attempt, 
TPPHE sky was “like the top of a burning 
oven," refiecting the flames that burst 
from 13,000 hounes. Great muauses of dense 
smoke rolled up and around, chuking thoxe who 
had tho courage to fight the scarlet fury and 
forcing them back. ‘To the deep noto of crash- 
ing timber and falling stone was added tho 
shrill crics of women and chil. A PuBLIC 
dren as they sought river and 
field for safety. Cruel tonguce 
of fire crept up the scaffolding 
of the Gothic cathedral of the 
City, and, aided and abetted 
by @ fierce wind, defaced its 
glorica and spread red ruin 
still farther. 

Six acres of lead covered 
the lofty roof of old St. Paul’ 
It melted and poured in a 
molten ziver down the neigh- 
bouring Ludgate Hill, crac! 
the pavements and making 
them glow with fervent heat. 
None dared approach, though 
at 0 safe distance men were 
beginning to blow up houses 
with gunpowder so that the 
fire would have less fuel on 
which to feed. That, and 
the dying down of the wind, 
remained. 

“London was, but is ne more.” Thus wrate 
John Evelyn in‘his now famous Diary, on the 
Brd September, 1666. On his vivid description 
of the Great Fire the above pen-picture is 
based. St. Paul’s, cighty-six other churches, 
13,000 houses, 400 streets, the stately buildings 


factor of mankind, 


saved what 
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He built « palace for a Ming chiefly of prick 
tnaterials he created @ beautiful work of 


Wren achieved his ambition to be a bene- 
for he touched nothing 
that he did net adorn: 


CHRISTOPHER WREN 


FAME 4, FIRE 


Here he achi ect of the period 


Bit with these humbte 


¢ © dressings 
fife residence form monarch. 


of City companies, the crowded warchouzes of 
merchants, hospitals, nnd monuments were laid 
waste, “‘whilet the very waters remained boil- 
ing.” In the open fielda about Islington and 
Highgate, 200.000 people were guarding what. 
few articles of value they had been able to 
seize before the ruthless flames had compelled, 
BENEFACTOR them to fleo for their lives. 
Just a weck before this ap- 
palling disaster, the Dean of 
St. Paul's was the cathe- 
dral, chatting to Christopher 
Wren and a few friends. He 
mentioned this and that de- 
fect, pointing out ugly cracks 
which Time's withering finger 
had traced since its comple- 
tion in 1315, particularly the 
bad condition of the tower, 
so crooked that it had been 
propped with buttresees and 
arches. it once supported tho 
tallest spire in England, which 
a flash of lightning had de- 
stroyed in 1561. The roof 
was cracked and the pillars 
were bent. 

Wren was of opinion that 
the condition of the tower 
was sv unsatisfactory that either it cought to 
be rebuilt on new foundations or the design 
be entirely changed. He favoured the latter 
for he thought it unworthy of the other archi 
tectural features. Already he had in his mind 
an idea which he afterwards carried out. He 
wanted to crown London's cathedral with a 
noble dome. 





Crews: 
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The discussion went on for = long time, 
but Evelyn secms to have been the only man 
who sided with Wren. Eventually it was 
arranged that a number of workmen sbould 
carcfuily examine the foundations. What sug- 
gestions had been made were written down, and 
the littlo party broke up. Seven days later the 
question of repair or rebuilding was settled in 
a way that none had anticipated. St. Paul's 
was in ruins, scarcely more than = heap of 
{angled ironwork, broken glass, and fractured 
wtone. It had suffered the fate of ite prede- 
WREN'S HOUSE AT HAMPTON COURT 






Didtworkd retrent overlooking the Thamesthe Old Court 
House, Hampton Coure 

ceasors that had stood on the same site since 
the destruction of « traditional heathen temple 
dedicated to Diana. 

Christopher Wren was the son of the Dean 
of Windsor. and had been born in the rec 
at East Knoyle, in Wiltshire. on the 20! 
October. 1 Quite early he began to show 
# turn for invention. and on going to Oxford 
built a transparent beehive decorated with 
miniature statues. At tho univereity he gave 
special attention to mathematios and astronomy. 
Not content with these two difficult subjects. he 
took up anatomy and medicine. To-day it is 
comparatively common for doctors to transfuse 
blood, an idea which was first tried by Wren 
on animels. He was so clever—-Evelyn called 
him “that miracle of a youth ’—that when 
some _of the eminent men who later founded 


the Royal Society met at Oxford, he 
factaged 2 


For Blograpéies act 


_A Man of Many Parts 


admitted to their discussions. This privilege 
young Christopher fully a) inted. Instead 
of becoming conceited at such a marked dis- 
tinction, he merely applied himself to his work. 
with greater zeal. He wanted to be ready to 
show his mettle when an opportunity should 
present itself. 

It came in 1657, when Wren was only twenty- 
five years of age. A professor of sstronomy 
was wanted for Gresham College, London, an 
institution founded under the will of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, a wiee and wealthy merchant who 
also founded the first Exchange, later 
to be destroyed in the Great Fire and rebuilt, 
by the new professor. Some of the greatest 
scientists of tho day attended Wren's opening 
series of lectures. Wren paid considerable 
attention to the laws of gravitation before 
Newton made known his famous experiment, 
and constructed a model of the moon as secn 
through a telescope. “Since the timo of 
Archimedes,” said Dr. Robert Hooke, a dis- 
tinguished contemporary, “there scarce over 
met in one man, in so great. a perfection, such 
a mechanical hand and so philosophical a mind.”” 

Becomes Professor of Mathematics 

Wron made another ntep up the ladder. of 
progress in 1661 by being appoint. avilian, 
Pitiomor of Mathetntioe Gt Eis old untverst 
Always # busy man, he devoted considers! 
time ‘to the Royal Society, whose charter he 
helped to obtain, and to whose transactions 
he contributed many valuable papers. So 
varied wero his interests that he could turn 
from difficult astronomical problems to the 

mezzotint printing and the 
He experimented with 
Robert Boyle on’ an improved thermometer, 
devised a fumigating apparatus for use in sick- 
rooms, sought to solve the smoke problom 
(which even then was a menace to London), 
invented = pantograph, designed a self-register- 
ing weatheroook and a rain-gauge, made im- 
provements in telescopes, and studied the rising 
of the sap in trees. 

While he was stil! lecturing at Oxford and 

winning renoyg: in the scientific world, Wren 








was appointed’ by Charles 11 assistant’to Sir 
John Denham, curveyor-general of the royal 
buildings. Tt was as a commissioner for super- 


intending the repairs of St. Paul’s that Dean 
Sancroft had consulted him. Workmen were 
then engaged in building the magnificent 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, which Wren 
had designed with « roof 80 feet in length 
by 70 feet in breadth without supporting 
illers or arches. Actually his first venture 
in architecture was Pembroke College Chapel, 
Cambridge, which was built at the expense of 
his uncle, the Bishop of Ely. 
im the Groups 
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Ae Explosion tn St. Pau 


While London was still smouldering, Wren 
conceived the idea of o greater end better 
capital. It was a town-planning scheme two 
centuries in advance of its time. Spacions 
docks, wide thoroughfares, beautiful fagades, 
and houses of uniform design were its leading 
features. Unfortunately, it would have taken 
several years to carry out so vast a project, 
and homeless folk could not wait: So the 
city was built much on its former lines, and 
straggling streets and nar- 
row courts remained, th 
timber gave way to brick in 
the erection of the houses. 

At first it was thought 
that sufficient of old St. 
Paul’s wae standing for it 
to be patched and the re- 
mainder rebuilt. This was 
found hopelessly impractic- 
able, and the colossal task 
of clearing the debris was 
begun. Every scrap of ma- 
terial ‘that could be saved 
war sold, and the money 
received for it went towards 
the cost of the new struc- 
ture, Some of the blackened 
and ‘cracked walls were five 
feet thick, and it is not sur- 
prising that the ordinary 
process of levelling soon 

‘ed too slow for the archi- 
tect. Hoe, therefore, decided 
thet the heavier masses 
must be razed by e quicker 
method, partioularly as some 
of the labourers strongly ob- 
jected to having anything to 
do with the central tower, 
whore gaunt structure was 
200 feet high. 

After carcful thought Wren 
determined'to use gunpowder, 
and his preliminary experi- 
ment proved entirely suc- 
cessful. Unfortunately, an 
asaistant waa left in charge 
for a short time, and he felt 
convinced that he could tear 
down a ter mass at one 
blast if he added to the quantity of powder. 
‘The result was a terrific explosion that hurled 
masonry an cnormous distance, and caused a 
‘panic among the peaceful citizens of London. 
Who were convinced that an certhquake had 
occurred. No more gunpowder was employed. 
though Wren again sought to turn a military 
device into a weapon of e. He built & 
large battering-ram, pl “that he bad 
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Thctcathodra, “Place in hand, he woutd wiale the mite, talking with 
is workmant and convincing bimecif that svery detail was cartied out correctly. 
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recovered so notable and ancient an engine,” 
and no further trouble ensued. 

In the museum at South Kensington you 
may see Wren’s first model for the new cathe- 
dral. There was a double portico in front, 
anda fiat dome and cupola surmounted by = 
tall spire. This was not regarded as suitable, 
and after several attempts he produced the 
design which gave us St. Paul's as we krow it. 
A novel feature was introduced in a portico 


WATCHING THE CREATION OF HIS GENIUS GROW 


mul's, Wren took the keenest witerest in the 


with a pillared baleony above it, at the west 
end of the building. St. Peter's, Rome, has 
only one “ order,” or story, giving it a some- 
what squat appearance not evident in Wren’s 
extremely dignified and imposing work. Al. 
though the arcbitect had broken with what 
he called “the Gothic rudeness of the old 
design,” the ground plan conformed to the 
pattern of a Latin cross as introduced by 
fhe Grosps eee ae 
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medimval builders. 1t is a superb example of 
what ix known as the Classical Renaissance 
style of architocturo, finely proportioned and 
entirely harmonious in design. Nothing jars 
the eye. 

It was not until 1675 that the building of 
the new cathedral was started. Moncy for the 


Purpose was raised by putting tux on all 
INTERESTING RELIC OF THE ARCHITECT 


handsome flowered waist 
Ghsistopher Wren's wardrobe. 
the brary at St. Pa 


Ye ow earerat 
Caehearal. 

conl brought to London. so we can truly say 

that St. Paul's was built on black diamonds. 

While the Karl of Clarendon, who was chief 

nm ter from 2660 to 2067, helped himaclf to 

kome of the stonos for his great house in Picca- 
























dilly, Wren's salary was fixed at £16 136. 4d. 
a month, Part of this sum was actully 
kept back by Act of Parliament in 1696 
until the church should be finished, 
“thereby the better to encourage him to 
finish the same with the utmost diligence 





and expedition. 

accond week of June, 1675. a 
ndunt wrote to the Earl of Eesex, 
who y from London, that 
the king ‘hax writ a letter to ye Com- 
mons for ye building of St. Paules Church, 
that they forthwith goc in hand with 
that work according toa late new draught 
made by Sir Christopher Wren and ap- 
proved by His Mut; they are to build 
ye Quire first. and propoxe to make it 












serviceable in less than two years; there 
it, 


ix yet but 30000 in bank towards 
beside ye impost upon Coales.”” 

On the 21st of the name mor 
stone was laid by the architect, assisted by 
‘Thomas Story. the master-mason ; on the first 
Sunday in December. 1697, the first service 
wax held in the choir; and in 1710 the highest 
stone of the lantern below the cross was put 
in place by Wren's son. Wren, now grown 

For blosraphies act 

















WREN’S FIRST DESIGN FOR ST. 


Factoged tn che @: 


How Evelyn Found Gibbons 
old, and dismissed from his official position as 
the king’s surveyor, had worked for thirty- 
five years on his ‘masterpiece, which cost 
£736,000. It had been his rule to make an 
inspection three or four times a week, for which 
purpose he was hoisted to the roof in a basket. 

St. Paul’s was begun and finished under one 
bishop, one architect, and one master-mason, 
St. Peter's, Rome, with which it hae often. 
been compared, took 145 years to build, 
and embodied the work of a dozen archi- 
t In the beautifying of the interior, 
Sir Christopher had a willing and able 
helper in Grinling Gibbons, who carved 
the magnificent choir-stalls. Happening 
to pass a poor little thatched cottage, 
Evelyn caught a glimpse of a young man 
at work in one of the rooms.” Moved by 
curiosity, he peeped in at the window. 
‘The occupant was busy copying in wood 
one of Tintoretto’s pictures. Knooking 
at the door, the inquisitive diarist made 
himeelf known, and was so delighted 
with the beauty of the carving that he 
asked the artist if he would like to be in- 
troduced to someone who might be able 
to help him. Gibbons answered that he 
was only a beginner, but would certainly 
like to sell the picce he was completing. ‘This 
incident led to Gibbons being prevc to the 
king, and afterwards to Wren. His Majesty 
expressed groat admiration for the work, and 
the architect, notes Evelyn, ‘faithfully’ pro- 
mised me toemploy him.” 











PAUL'S 


The first design for the new cat 


‘The deme was of about the sume diameter as the emis 





one, but not so high, and the lantem was plainer and Jens beautiful 


A delightful story is also told about another 
artist in wood whom the great architect em- 
ployed: ,A young man, who had come trom 

suffolk to London on the chance of finding 
something to do, plucked up courage to ask 

(Continued on page 305.) 
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WR LEGACY TO ‘THE AGES! 





BOW CHURCH SPIRE-A MIRACLE OF GRACE 





Tower of Si. Michael's Church, situ- Tower of the Church of St. Mary Somer- Spire of Bow Church. of St. Mary-te- 
fed in Cornhill, Looda: Upper Thames Street, Londen. ‘Bow, Chen palda, London, 








Colonnade and deme of Greenwich Hospital, now the Roya! Neval College. In this building Wren bad te adapt the old 
‘Paince begun by Chatles Tia dificult task, which he‘carried toa brilliant conclusion. 
Fer a4 wd Inden 
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THE NOBLE CHOIR OF A STATELY FANE 





Beautiful interiog of the Church of §t. Mary Aldermary, Tower of St, James's Church, Getlickhithe, Londen, 
Queen Victoria Strest, Londoa: With fit aaty Aldermary in the distases. 


The chotr of St, Paut's Cathedral, locking towards the bigh altar. The carving of she chois stalls is = Gne axarmple of che 
‘work of Grinling Gibbetm, and the mosmics were designed by amr. Richmond. 


For biegr. 





CALM IN THEIR BEAUTY HIGH ABOVE THE CITY 





‘The gvacefal spire of the Church of St Dunstan'sio- The tower of the Church of St. Mary Aldermary, Queen 
he Re en oe "victoria Street, London. 


Fer Bicgranbies wet tnetused fa she Grouse eve aetatiad index 
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Opposition to Hie Wish 


‘one of the foremen at work on the new cathedral 
if he could give him a job asacarver. Refusing 
to take the first “No "* aa a final anewer. the 
poor fellow put in a daily appearance, and was 
eventually noticed by Wren, who was informed 


by the an that the looker-on wanted 
“some of the carving to do.” On being ques- 
tioned, the man was so overcome by shyness 


that he could only stammer that he had carved 
troughs. Not a little amused at the answer, 
Wren asked him to carve him a sow and pigs. 

‘A week later Philip Wood brought his 
work. ‘Young man,” said Wren, “I fear I 
did you some injustice, but a tt national 
work is entrueted to me, and it is my solemn 
duty to mind that no part of the work falls 
into inefficient hands. Mind and attend me 
to-morrow.” Wood did #0, and for seven years 
worked in decorating the great church. In 
the architect’s reply you have the spirit which 
dominated his every action. 

‘Workman Saves Thornhitl’s Lite 

The eight frescoes round the dome, repre- 
senting scenes from the life of St. Paul, arc 
the work of Sir James Thornhill. One ‘day, 
while he was working on them, he was about 
to step back and see the effect, forgetting that 
there was no railing to the scaffolding. With 
fine presence of mind a workman standing near 
flung a brush at the fresco, which caused 
Thornhill to move forward, thus saving his 
life. ‘The rich mosaic work’ in the choir and 
the quarter galleries, beneath the dome, was 
subsequently designed by Sir William B. Ricb- 
mond, R.A., who died in 1921. 

Although ‘Wren was given considerable lati- 
tude, he was not allowed to have his own way 
entirely, and much weariness and vexation of 
spirit Was the result. Thornhill’s efforts were 
not in accordance with the architect's plan of 
decoration, although the more modern mosaics 
conform to his idoa. 

Balustrade Built Under Protest 

Much against his wiehes the organ was placed 
on a screen which shut off the choir, as at Lincoln 
and York. Many yeara afterwards the offend- 
ing, structure wae removed, and the instrument 
divided and placed above the stalls nearest 
the dome. The marble reredos is modern, the 
original idea allowing for a baldachino above 

















the altar. The baluatrade on the side walls 
was built, under protest, at the order of the 
commissioners, Wren remarking thet such e 


notion was to be expected of persons “* of little 
skill in architecture.”* f 
'Ehe enclosure of the cathedral within 2 stone 
wall surmounted by heavy cast-iron railings 
was another eyesore to him. All the momu- 
menta now in St. Paul’s were introduced many 
years after its complstion. 
Fer Diegraphter not tnctwded 


CHRISTOPHER WREN 


Knighted in 1672, Wren was a momber of 
Parliament for many years, but perhaps the 
distinction which he “most valued was his 
election in 1680 as President of the Royal 
Society. Among the many buildings designed, 
added to, or repaired by him, in addition to 
fifty-two London churches, are the Monument, 
Temple Bar (since removed), Chelsea Hospital, 
Greenwich Hospital and Observatory, Hampton 
Court, Kensington Palace, Buckingham Palace, 
Marlborough House, parta of Westminster 
IN WHICH WREN DIED 


THE ROOM 





his house at Hampton Court. While on 
London house, in bt. James's Street, Picea: 
ea chill, and passed away alter a short ilnes 


Wren 






wily: We caugh: 
Abbey, the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and 
the hails of many City companies. 

Wren also built the Town Hall at Windsor, 
about which en interesting incident is on 
record. When the building was completed, the 
local councillors thought thet the upper Soor 
would be excellent for dancing, and they, there- 
fore, asked the architect to be good enough to 
put columns to support it. as they thought 
that, perhaps, the structure would be uneafo. 
Wren pointed out that they need have no fear 
of a catastrophe, but at last was compelled 
to accede to their request. Some years later, 
it is said, the building was inspected, when it 
the Groups Setatted index 
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CHRISTOPHER WREN 


was found that between the upper floor and 
the top of the pillars there was a gap of several 
inches. 

‘Wren was a man of genius and of immense 
industry, but he was also a man of charming 
impli i 


THE ARCHITECT RECEIVES A VISIT FROM THE KING 


(Charter 11 visiting Wren during the building 
cathedral stretched out upon = block of carve 
‘Project with its designer. 


Faith Coghill. whom he married in 1669, was 
exhibited. It evidently refers to a watch 
which had fallen into the sea and been given 
to the writer to repair. The letter was first 
published in “Sir Christopher Wren. His 
Family and Times.” by Lucy Phillimore (1881): 

MADAw;—The artifiver’ having never before mett 
with « drowned watch. lke an ignorant physician hme 
Leon sos lung sbout the cure (hat he hath made me 
very unquiet that your commands should be soe long 
deterred ; however, J have sent the wateh ai last and 


For bie 














Phies nee inet 
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His Noble Epitaph 


envie the felicity of tt, that {¢ should be soe meer your 
mide. and soe often enjoy your Hye, and be conmalted 
By you how your time shall passe while you employ 
your band in your execiient workes.” Hut have w care 
St it, for } put much « Spell upon Wt that every Hosting 
Sf the Ballance will tell you "tis the pulas Of sy Hort 
Which Inbours az much to serve you and more trewly 
than the watch ; for the watch I believe will somethnes 
lig, apd sometimes perhaps be fdie and unwilling to 
gcc, Eaving received so mouch injury by being drenched 
im thet briny bath, that 1 aupair 

f should ever be a trew servant 
to you more. But as for me (un~ 
louse you drown me too in ‘my 
teares), you may ‘be confident © 
Shall never cease to be 

"Your inost affectionate bumble 
servant, Gans Wiens 
By his first marrisgo the 
great architect had two sone. 
Only one of them, who bore 
his father’s Christian name, 
lived to manhood, and we 
are indebted to him for the 
collection. of documents, re- 
garding Sir Christopher which 
was afterwards published 
under the title of *' Parent- 
alia.” For » short timo he 
occupied a seat in the House 
of Commons as Member of 
Parliament for Windsor. 

‘Wren’s second wife, Jane, 
daughter of Lord Fitz William, 
became the mother of a boy 
and a girl. When the latter 
grew up sho waa the almost 
constant companion of her 
famous parent. The bond of 
sympathy between them was 
remarkable, and her compare- 
tively carly death at the age 
of twenty-six years was a 
blow from which Wren never 
entirely recovered. 

Sir Christopher Wren, to 
is own words, wished to 
a benefactor of man- 
kind,” and he worthily 
achieved bis aim. Instead 
of grumbling at a nation’s 
ingratitude be quietly retired 
to his residence at Samy 
Court, and delighted in study almost. until his 
death, which took place on the 26th February, 
1723. You will not fing a soulptured effigy on 
his tomb in the crypt of St. Paul's, but no 
epitaph was ever written than his: 
umsent, look around you.” 
by Christopher Wren (1750) + 

‘Hie Fasnily and Times." by 
The Diary of Joho Evelyn ™ 
by J. Eimes (1852); Wren'e 
by A. Hl. Mackmurde (1683).} 
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“Sir Christopher Wre 
Lucy Philtiruore (1881) 
<"“Memoire of Wren.” 
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THE “SERPENT OF OLD NILE” 





IN THE ROYAL GALLEY 


SSrezmes, eg, emuting Queen of Heres whe tpcnateesooh Jeter Geet ne on 
ar ee ~ 


wae an Intense bellever in 
tatecraft, and het galley wane 


ft would serve sorne wesful purpose 
‘pethaps the mort picturese: ver floated on the Nites) 
Painted specially for thin toork by AwTHUR A. Dixox. 
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[GROUP 8.—_FAMOUS WOMEN| 


A REGAL BEAUTY 


CLEOPATRA 


of OLD-TIME EGYPT 


in Eastern Queen Whose Remarkable Beauty Fascinated Rome’s Greatest Soldicr 
and Led His Successor to Sacrifice the Dominion of the World 


ORE than two 
thousand years 
ago there lived in Alex- 
-andria a woman who, 
by her wit and grace, 
held captive to her 
charms the two greatest 
men of her time, and 
by her intellect’ and 
political ambition 0 
awayed the destinies of 
qreab empires that the 
face of the world was 
changed. 

‘This woman was Cleo- 
patra, queen of Egypt, 
consort first of Julius 
Cesar, and afterwards 
of Mark Antony. Hii 
toriana differ very oo 
siderably in their esti 
mate both of Cleopatra’s 
character and personal 
appearance. A few coins 
upon which the queen’s 
Profile is stamped and 
soulpture of indifferent 
workmanship are the 
only material indications 
of Cleopatra's appear- 
ance, and so to get a 
picture of her Eastern 
beauty one must have 
recourse to such writers 
a8 would seem to have 
been most fair to her 
memory. 

Brunette, in type, her 
features ap; ‘to have 
been strongly, though delicately, moulded. 
Her eyes, large and well placed, were dark in 
volour, and one imagines her to have been 
small, graceful woman, white skinned and very 
pretty. * 

Cleopatra’s moral character and way of life 
has been the subject of much sdverse criticism 
by classical writers, and it is generally assumed 
that both Julins Cesar and Mark Antony were 
led astray by the wiles of this siren of the East. 
There ia. however, no trustworthy evidence 
“to support such a supposition. 

‘Born in the winter of 69-68 3.c., Cleopatra 
Fite Motamg Stir or waypls or Auletie the 
ing Ptolemy XIII or Au 
Piper, aa he was generally called. When she 















A selief sculpture of the beautiful 
Denderah, a village on the river Nile close 
‘of the ancient city of Tentyra, 


was about 14 years of 
age a number of Romans 
visited Alexandria, and 
among them was Mark 
Antony. Though little 
importance is attached 
to this early meeting, 
it is probable that tho 
young Roman cavalry 
Jeader was already at- 
tracted by her youthful 
beauty and charm. 

It “was four years, 
later that King Aulctes 
pasacd away, leaving 
behind him ‘the four 
children of his second 
marriage. In hia will he 
decreed that hie cldeat 
surviving daughier. Cleo- 
pats and hi« videst 
surviving son (a hoy of 
ten or eleven. afterwards 
known as Ptolemy X1V) 
shovld reign jointly. 
The two young mon- 
archs each had their 
own seyarate establish. 
ment and pereonal ad 
visers, and in the next 
few years Alexandria 
was the scene of much 
plotting for sole control 
of the throne. 

In 48 3B... when 
Cleopatra was twenty- 
one years of age, she 
definitely quarrolled 
with her oo-regnant 
brother, who set himself up as sole sovereign 
of Egypt, and Cleopatra was obliged to fly 
for her life to Syria. She did not, however, 
remain long in exile, and there is ‘something 
which makes a strong appeal to the imagination 
in the thought of this spirited young queen of 
long ago raising an army in Syria and returning 
to attack the brother who had so basely ousted 
her from = 

While the opposing forces of Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy were arrayed against each other, 
in 48 B.c., near the site of the modern Port Said, 
Pompey the Great and hia wife Cornelia came 
fleeing from their rout at Pharsalia by Julius 
Cesar to claim the hospitality of the Egyptian 
king. Fearing to befriend the Roman general, 














queen of Egypt 
to the site 
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CLEOPATRA 


in case Coonar should deal harshly with them, 
Ptolemy and his counsellors murdered 
instead. A few days later Julius Cesar arrived 
in Alexandria in pursuit, and heard with genuine 
disgust of the miserable end that had befallen 
his great enemy. 

Cmaar then catablished himself in the 
at Alexandria, and sont messages to both Cleo- 
patra and her brother urging them to come to 
the city, when he would arbitrate between them. 
Ptolomy obeyed, but Cleopatra found herself 
in a quandary, for to reach Cmsar she would have 
to pass through Ptolemy's lines, and she feared 
foul pley. Her audacity solved the difficulty. 

‘Cleopatra Astonishes Cwrsar 

Arriving at Alexandria by night, the youn, 
aucon came anborc ina amall boat, sccompaniod 
only by « faithful Sicilian. Following Cleo- 
patra’« inateuctions, he rolled her up ina blanket, 
tied 4 rope around the bundle, and hoiating it 
on his shoulders made his way to the palace. 
Challonged by Camar’s soldiers, the Sicilian 
explained that ho was carrying baggage for one 
of the commander's officers. ‘Thus in somewhat 
original manner Cleopatra paswed through the 
doorway of her own palace and waa intro- 
duced inte the presence of Julius Cesar, whone 
amazement when the bundle was unrolled 
and the prosence of the dishevelled little queen 
revealed must have becn immense. 

For hours the Roman commander and Cleo- 
patra discussed affairs, and evidently thie in- 
terview put an ontirely different complexio: 
upon Cwear's conception ef the Alexandrian 
situation. Hix intention had been merely to 
remain in Alexandria for a few days, but now he 
decider to stay on and give active support to 
Cleopatra's cause. Not only was he fascinated 
by her personal charms, but he thought he saw 

to control the wealth of 
1 ke complete the conquest of the 
So started the strange alliance betwee: 
jer and the cager, headstrong 
yption girl who was destined to have 
80 vxtracrdinary a carce 
Intense Love of Power 

A superficial reconciliation took place between 
Gloopatra and her co-regnant brother. but 
Grsar's dominant. idea was to control Egyptian 
politics through a skilled play on the heart of 
Cleopatra, and in this he succeeded. Some form 
of marriage took place, and it was after the birth 
of her son, Ceeaarion, that Cleopatra’s ambi 
and love of power became so intense tha: 
nothing but the dominion of the world would 
satisfy her. 

After several successful expeditions in eastern 
Europe. Cesar onve more turned his even to- 
wards Rome. There were still campaigns to 
uc fought on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
































hia way, through he 
Egypt. a 
world. 
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Cecsar's Great Ambition 


and there was India yet unoonquered. ‘This 
achieved, he would by one bold stroke repudiate 
his alliance with his wife Calpurnia, announce 
in Rome his marriage with Cleopatra, and, in- 
corporating her lands, make himself ‘sole 
monarch of the earth. So we find Cesar bidding 
farewell to Cleopatra in Alexandria and setting 
sail for Italy, having arranged with the Egyp- 

tian queen that she should follow him. 

Indignation of the Romans 

Cleopatra reached Rome in time to witness 
the ceremony of the great triumph which Ceear 
organized. but she doos not seem to have taken 
any official part in the public life of the great 
dictator, We read of Cesar at this time os 
having lived mostly in his Roman home with 
Calpurnia, whilst Cleopatra occupied a villa on 
the banks of the Tiber, where she remained until 
Coosar's death. Cleopatra was not popular in 
Rome, and when it became apparent that Cesar, 
not satisfied with the position of dictator, 
intended to declare himself emperor and share 
hie throne with Cleopatra, public indignation 
knew no bounds. Indeed, considerable preasurc 
was brought to bear on the dictator to urge 
Cleopatra to return to Egypt. ‘This she seems 
to have been unwilling to do, though some his- 
ome at the 








torians assert that she was not in 
time of Cwesar’s murder. 

It was during the last months of Cmear's 
life that Cleopatra again met Mark Antony on. 
several oocesions, and though it is not clear 
what wan Antony's attitude to Casar at this 
time, apparently the attractions of Cleopatra 
rs jod to him even more strongly than when 
he hed first made her acquaintance ten years 
previously in Alexandria. 

News of Cuesar'a Murder 

While Cleopatra wan hesitating as to how she 
might best attain her ambitious ends. there came 
the news of Ceesar’s murder at the Senate. 
Her state of mind must have been appalling, 
for she was bereft at one blow of her dearest 
friend and all hopes of the vast territory whioh 
he had promised her. 

to Egypt with her son, or stay 
p heir? ‘This was Cleopatra's 
problem, and in her dilemma she appeara 
to have consulted Mark Antony, who promised 
hin support and urged her to return to Egypt 
and raise shipr and au army to support their 
aguinst Cesar’s nephew, Octavian. 
Ho Cleopatra sailed back to Egypt; but Mark 
Antony proved a fickle friend, for he made an 
With Octavian, and for a long time 
curd nothing from him. 
In the summer of 41 4.c.. when Antony was 
sent mn officer to invite Cleopatra 
to discuss uffairs. Cleopatra was 







































Mark Antony Meets Cleopatra 





MTHE BARGE SHE SAT IN, 







‘Ihe royal galley of the famous Ey 
01 ‘ornarentations, Te ham 
frering robes, reclined, attended by handsome it 


place to receive her official vis 
however, had ng intention of 
pliant, so she remained on board 
Antony to dinner, asking him to bring with him 
the Roman and the local magnates to be hor 
guests at the feast. 
Preparations for Antony’s Visit 

Cleopatra made preparations of the utmost 
magnifioonce for the.reception of her guests. 
The queen herself, dressed in magnificent 
shimmering robes, lay under = canopy of 
embroidered gold, while ity boys dressed as 
Cupide stood on either side of her couch, fanning 
her with the coloured plumes of the Egyptian 
sourt, and censers raised on delicate pedestals 
sent forth fragrant clouds of exquisitely pre- 
pared Egyptian incense. 

‘The meeting between Antony and Cleopatra 
was cordial, but the queon gave her chief guest 
no opportunity for any conversation of a serious 


fmctedes 
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The delicate Sregrance of incense irom cansers on raised pedestals, 
his league with Octavian, but an he was now 
the most powerful man in the world, ahe sailed 
at once for Tarsus. 

‘When Antony heard of Cleopatra's arrival, 
he waited in the public tribunal in the market- 
Cleopatra, 


CLEOPATRA 


LIKE A BURNISHED THRONE 


fF. wondertul alike in its brilliant colouring a 
which Cleopatra, arrayed in magrifcant shiz: 
who fanned her with coloured plumes and diffused 


nature. She strove rather to iropress him with 
4 sense of her wealth and importance. When 
the guests descended to the banqueting hall 
they walked on « carpet of rose petals which 
was two feet in thickness, the flowers being kept 
in place by means of a thin net which was 
tightly spread over the entire surface. 

Golden Dishes and Goblets 
In the banqueting hall were a number of 

beautifully embroidered couches, each provided 
with three seats and filled with cushions. 
These were drawn up before tables on which 
were dishes and goblets of gold inlaid with 
jewels. 
*°"The walls of the room were hung with em- 
broideries worked in purple and gold, and the 
whole affair wes one of auch extraordinary 
magnificence that Antony could not restrain 
an exclamation of admiration. Cleopatra re- 
plied casually that though there was little that 
was worthy of comment in the room, she was 
glad that he was pleased, and at once made 
him « present of everything used at the 
banquet—dishes, goblets, couches, and om- 
broideries. 

mm the Grenps see detation Jaden 
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CLEOPATRA 


With her beauty and charm Cleopatra now 
fascinated and enthralled Mark Antony es she 
bad fascinated Julius Cesar years before at 
Aloxandria; and when the banquet drew to 
close, the Egyptian queen knew that she would 
he able to win this powerful Roman to her 
cause. 

‘This was the first of many banquets at which 
Antony and Cleopatra feasted Some- 
mes it was Antony who was the host, and 
{hon'he would try to outdo the yenmg queen 
in magnificence, ‘but always he failed; and 
one night when she seemed to show a mild dis- 
dain for the quality of hia hospitality, Antony 
asked Cloopatra to tell him what more could 
be done to add to the splendour of his table. 

Smilingly Cleopatra eaid that she herself 
could, with case, spend the equivalent of 
£150,000 upon a ‘single meal. and offered to 
wager that she would do so the next day. 

Winning of the Wei 

‘Tho wager wan accepted, and Antony must 
have been both elated and disappointed that 
her entertainment seemed rather simpler than 
tual, ‘Thon suddenly Cleopatra gave & 
and her attendant slaves brought to her ® cup 
Gontuining @ litte vinegar.” Rapidly the queen 
detached one of her pearl earrings —the value 
of which wan half the amount nemed in the 














wager—and threw it into the vi which 
she Poured down her throat. She 
dusthoy the Necond in Mice anannee, bue Antony: 


stopped her, declaring the wager won. 

uitony realized that an alliance with Cleo- 
patra would be extremely advantageons to him, 
and their union was sanctioned by the court, 
us that. with Cmear had been, 

Cleopatra seems to have exacted from Antony 
a promis: that he would not desert her, and he 
e tly qave her an undertaking that he would 
champion her cause and share his public owe 
with her, ufter he had taken the necessa1 
te mweurs a divorce from his Roman wi 

‘Autvay's Parting trot Clecmntrn 

Cleopatra had staked all on this alliance with 
Antony—her personal honour and p! 
us well as the future of her dynesty—and her 
feelings of divniny can be well imagined when, 
in February. 40 3.c.. Antony told her that he 
must. leave her at once as be had received die- 
voncerting news from Rome and Syria. ‘Their 
separation was a long one, for they did not meet 
again for nearly four years. 

‘After leaving Cleopatra, Antony sailed to 
‘Tyre, where he learnt that Syria and Phoenicia 
haa fallen inte the hands of the Parthians and 
that Octavian was master in Italy. He was also 
told that his wife Fulvis, escorted by 3,000 
cavalry, had sailed for Greece and would meet 
him in Athens. 


For biouraphies net incinded tn 
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Mark Antonys Duplicity 


Antony hastened to the Greek capital. Soon 
after her arrival there, Fulvia sickened and died, 
and Antony immediately turned his personal 
bereavement to political advantage by “1 
the entire blame for the war on to his late 

‘3 shoulders and spvedily maling peace with 
Gctavian—« poaco which he cemented 
marriage with Octevian's widowed sister Octavia. 

Invitation to Meet Antony 
tra’s consternation when the news of 
Antony's duplicity reached her can be imagined, 
and when in 37 3.0. she once more received an 
invitation to meet him in Syria she decided that, 
though she could not afford to his offer 
of renewed friendahip, she make it a 
definite condition that he became an open and 
declared enemy of Octavian. Further, her son, 
Cesarion, now « boy some 10 years of age, 
must be the heir to their joint ‘power. 
records little of the meeting at An- 
tioch between Antony and Cleopatra, but there 
ia no doubt that she convinced the ambitious 
Roman of the importance to him of Egypt at 
this time, and mode him eager to renew his 
alliange with her. Tt is also probable thet by 

now tra and Antony were legally é 
and that it was in honour of this event that new 
showing their two heads, 
z © nutoorator. 
Cleopatra and Antony remained for a timo 
at Antioch, while they made preparations for 
the Parthian campaign, which was to end #0 
disnst When he set out for the war, 
Cleopatra returned once again to Egypt. 

Cleopatra's Skill and Daring 

In spite of all the reverses and anxicties she 

through, Cleopatra retained much 

of her pluck and energy, and in the that 

followed she not only handled affairs of state 

with more skill and daring than Antony, but 

she planned with him the conduct of his oum- 

paigns abroad. It was not always possible to 

restrain her from accompanying him on the 
field of battle. 

Mark Antony had never been a man with 
much regard for his personal dignity, and now, 
amidst the luxurious surroundings of his Oriental 
palace, he acted with a kind of childish buffoon- 
ery which soon gained for him the contempt 
of Cleopatra. 

At last the long anticipated war with Octavian. 
began. From the first things went badly for 
Cleopatra. Some of Antony’s allies resented the 
presence of the queen in the field. Antony 
suffered reverses in the preliminary skirmishes, 
and many of his officers deserted to the enemy. 
Finally, he persuaded Cleopatra to return to 
Egypt ‘with ber ships, after giving him her 
assistance in the naval battle which it was 
decided to force on Octavian. 
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CLEOPATRA 

Great preparations were made for this battle, 
and Antony is said to have put to sea with some 
three hundred ships, not counting the sixty 
contributed by Cleopatra. But on sea es well 
as on land disaster followed Antony, and as the 
battle took ite course Cleopatra, watching from 
her flagship, saw that the day was lost. 

She decided to take Antony at his word and 
sail away for Egypt. As a man she no longer 
loved him, as a defeated monarch he would be 
uaeleas to her, and no she gave the order to her 
noattered ships and made off. Antony, how- 
ever, followed her and boarded her flagship, 
and once again a truce was called betwoen 
these two turbulent people, and together they 
returned to Alexandria. 

It was the beginning of the end, for Octavian 
did not fail to press the advantage his victory 
had given him. When his advancing army 
Yenehod the walle of the city of Alexandria, 
Cleopatra retired to the 
mortuary temple which, in 
accordance with the custom 
of the age, she had caused 
to be built at the edge of 
the sea. It appears to have 
beon v1 building remarkable 
for ity great size and beauty, 
and Cleopatra, decided that 
within its walls sho would 
destroy ‘herscll i Octavian 
should succcaafully Jay siege 
to Aloxandrin. 

The decisive battle at 
length took place, and Octe- 
vian, having routed Antony's 


troops, marched victorious 
into the city, One of 
Antony's staff, who had 


followed the queen to the 
mausoleum and believed her 
to have already killed her- 
self, took this news to 
Antony, who waa pacing his 
apartmenta in the palace in 
a state of frenzy. On hear- 
ing the news Antony drove 
his sword into his body and 
fell back on his bed mortally wounded, 
not_killed. 

Cleopatra. hearing of Antony’s attempted 
auicide, commanded that he should be brought 
to her in the mausoloum. ‘This wae done, and 
when Cleopatra saw Antony lying in eo pitiable 
& condition, her old affection for bim must have 
revived. Antony, too, at the end was con- 
cerned for the fate of the woman whom he hed 
been ready to trick and deceive during his life- 
time, He bade her cease lamenting over him, 
and urged her to try. by every honourable 
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Death on « Bed of Gold 


means in her power, to make terms with 
Octavian. 

‘This Cleopatra attempted to do. For her- 
self she asked nothing but her liberty, for she 
knew now thet her reign waa irrevoonbly over. 
But she urged that, after Octavian, her son. 
Cesarion should succeed to the throne. The 
conqueror a] to agree to this, and pro- 
mined Cleopatre that if ahe would place herself 
entirely in his hands and trust to his clemency 
she had nothing to fear. 

‘The Egyptian queen soon realized that 
Octavian Was playing her falee. He wished her 
to remain alive merely that ahe might be taken 
to Rome to add lustre to his triumph by walling 
in_chaine through the strects. Cleopatra de- 
cided that now she must kill herself to avoid 
this degradation. 

After obtaining Octavian’s permission, ehe 
pekd a visit to Antony's grave, and then, return. 

ing to the mausoleum, she 
OF THE WILE OG cred hersclf for dosti, 
She bathed and scented her 
bedy for the last time, and 
then lay down on a couch 
and partook of a sumptuous 
meal. She next wrote o 
short note to Octavian, 
asking to be buried with 
Mark Antony, and then 
ordered everyone, with the 
exception of her two women, 
to leave the mausoleum, 
saying that she desired to 
rest undisturbed. 

The exect manner of 
Cleopatra’s death is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, but it is 
known that the queen had 
Jong experimented on 
poisons, searching for one 
that would prove fatal and 
yet give no pain, and it in 
generally believed that she 
Poisoned herself by pro- 
voking an asp to bite her. 

‘When Ooctavian’s officers 
hastened to the mausoleum 
in an attempt to prevent the queen from 
taking her life, they found Cleopatra already 
dead. She had ended her life in © manner 
befitting her love of regal pomp. 

Wearing her gorgeous robes of state, and 
decked in her royal jewels, with the diadem of 
the Pheraohs encircling her brow, she lay on 
her bed of gold. One attendant ‘was verging 
‘on collapse, while the other, herdly able to 
stand,was adjusting the queen's crown. The 
Text moment she fell dead beside her royal 
mistress. 
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When HANDEL PERFOR: 
The Barber-Surgeon's Son Who Studicd 








MANDEL 


MED in a STABLE LOFT 
Law, but Devoted His Leisure Hours to 


Music, and Achieved the Highest Distinction as a Composcr of Opera and Oratorio 





JFHIAD George Handel, the 
barber - surgeon of the 

little Saxon town of Halle, 
‘een told that « son 
of his would catch 
the moods of the 
world and set them 
to music, he would 
probably have 
scouted the sug- 
gestion, for music 
in Halle had long 
since fallen from ita 
high estate. 

‘All that remained 
of the old musical 
glories were the in- 
Bumerable  ohoirs 

at aang every da: 
in front of the citi 
zens’ houses, some 
dependent on 
chenco coins flung 
from the windows, 
othere connected 
with ancient organ. 
ized charities. ‘To be musical 
in a town where so many 
sang in the streets was to 
run the risk of being classed 
with street musicians and 


surgeon, who prided himself on his res 
ability and hie severely practical outlool 
life, heartily dive; ed of music in any form. 
When, therefore, ‘ge Frideric was born on 
the 23rd February, 1685, his career was very 
quickly decided. “He was to become a lawyer. 
Hidden Forces st Work 

‘But hidden forces were soon to be set at work. 
When the barber-surgeon’s father-in-law died, 
Anna Tavst, his daughter, made her home in the 
‘Hendel household, and as Frau Handel was fully 
occupied with ber other children, it was this 
aunt who chiefly looked after the boy's up- 
bringing. In Aunt Anna the Handels were 
nourishing a snake upon the hearth. She saw 
the boy’s love of music, kept it to herself, and 
tolerated, if she did not encourage it. Every 
Sunday ‘Aunt Anna tock him to church, and 
watched young Handel's face glow at the music 
of the organ in the Liebfrauenkirche. 

In the caurse of his professional duties the 
elder Handel was in the habit of paying peri- 
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le Handel, the foremost oratos 


odical visits to the Court, 
which was then situated at 
Weissenfels, sore miles from 
Halle, and on one of these 
occasions the 
youngster, then be- 
tween seven and 
cight years old, zon- 
trived to accom- 

ny hie father. 
Just how thin came 
about is not known, 
Perhaps, in one of 
his rare momenta 
of tenderness, the 
barber-surgeon may 
have promised his 
son this treat, or he 
may have "taken 
him to the Court 
to show off thin 
child of his old 


‘Weissentels 
the boy was placed 
in the oare of the 
barber - surgeon's nephew, 
who was a valet de chambre 
at the palace. More than 
once he was taken into the 
chapel. where he became 
o familiar figure to the 
organist. Then, one never- 
to-be-forgotten day, he was actually allowed 
to_play. 

Perched on the long stool before the organ, 
the boy saat in an ecstasy, his little hands 
wandering over the keys with instinctive know- 
ledge and magical effect. On Sunday mornin; 
the duke attended service in the ohapel, and 
at the end of the service tho child was allowed 
to attempt = voluntary on the organ. The 
duke sat listening intently. The volunt 
ended, he sent tor the boy and the boy’s father, 
and im: upon the latter that the child 
should be trained in an art for which he ob- 
viously possessed such remarkable aptitude. 

A Battle that was Lost 

‘The barber-surgeon wes greatly disconcerted. 
He expostulated with the duke, declaring that 
nothing must be allowed to interfere with the 
boy’s destiny, but all to no purpose. The duke 
insisted. Such gifts cor not be ignored. 
He stuffed young Handel's pockets with coins. 
‘To disobey the duke would be to rik losing hia 
= he 
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Court appointment. The surgeon was a prac- 
tical man. His battle for his non’s future waa 
lest. 

‘On returning to Halle, George Handel lost 
ne time in carrying out the ducal command. 


FATHER OF THE EMINENT COMPOSER 







Handel's fathe 
Saxony. He 


yas a barbersurgeon of Halls, in Lower 
dno inanings towarde music asm profession 
‘son, and did set encourage him. 





He called on Zachow, the organist at tho Lieb- 
frauonkirche, and placed his son in his capable 
hands. A performer on nearly every instru- 
ment of hix day, ay well a8 a prolific composer, 
Zachow was an ideal tutor for the young 
musician. He quickly recognized the intelli- 
Rence und ability of his new pupil, and the con- 
ditions proved ideal for the development of his 
i Handel was as enthusiastic as he was 
us, composing, it is said, a whole Church 
every week. 
Death of Handel's Father 
After three years of intensive musical educa- 
tion, Handel had learned all that his master 
could teach him, and so, as Berlin was then the 
centre of musical activity, to that city in the 
year 1696 he bent his steps. Coming from an 
Almost unknown town to this whirlpool of 
cosmopolitan life, the eleven-year-old boy was 
at first almost lost among the crowd of clever 
musicians with which the Electress Sophia had 
surrounded herself. ‘This obsourity was not to 
last long. Rumours of his genius having reached 
the ears of the Electress, she immediately 
summoned him to the Court. He went, he 
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The Talk of Berlin 


played, he was the talk of Berlin. The Elector 
appealed to the boy's father for permission to 
take him permanently into his service, at the 
same time offering to send him to Italy for 
further study. The elder Handel, who was 
seriously iil, refused the offer and requested hin 
san to come home without delay. The close of 
1696, therefore, saw young Handel back again 
in Halle, where his father died in the following 
February. 

Although the grim old surgeon had gone, 
his unwritten commandment remained. In 
eccordance with his father’s cherished wish, 
young Handel pursued his legitimate studies 
with renewed zeal, but all his leisure he devoted 
to music. With’ Zachow’s help he quickly 
gained = local reputation, and people came long 
distances to hear him play. 

Organist at Halle Cathedrat 

In February, 1702, Handel entered Halle 
University, not as a law student, but solely to 
benefit his social position. His’ father’s wish 
had coased to count ; he had chosen bis career. 
Searcely a: month after he joined tho Univer. 
y the organist at the cathedral was dismissed 
for misbehaviour, and Handel was appointed 
in his place. For more than » year he presided 
at the cathedral organ, but ambition was stir- 
ring within him. Much as he loved the instru- 
ment, he had no wish to be an organist all his 
life. "He had heard of the musical glories of 
Hamburg, where Italian opera was firmly 
entrenching itself. Accordingly, he resigned 
his post at the cathedral and set out in 1703 
to acek his fortune in that city of adventure, 


HANDEL'S BIRTHPLACE IN HALLE 


















SS RES atthe ight of the picture, Be saiy, but 
(OAS Grronecusly, been regarded de Handel's birthplace. 

In Hamburg he fell in with Johann Matthe- 
son, a clever musician four years his senior. 
‘The chance acquaintance at once ripened into 
friendehip. Whether through Mattheson’s in- 
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\ Friendship with Mattheson 


fluence or by his own initiation, Handel was not 
long in securing a post as second violin at the 
Hamburg Opera House, at that time the Mecca 
of all musical pilgrims, and the salary, though 
small, was enough to provide for the needs of the 
hour. In spite of the older man’s somewhat 
pptronizing airs, his friendship remained with 

flandel one of the pleasantest remembrances 
of his lfe. Ambition tuned their minds to 
the same key. They were both enthusiastic, 
both bent on success. 

Handel's Inseparable Companion 

‘The two friends compared oach other's work, 

youtually helping and criticizing. They became 


inseparable. When Mattheson was asked to 
compete for the post of organist at the Marien- 
Kirche, Litbeck; which the great organist 


Buxtehudo was giving up on the score of age, 
Handel wont with him as @ matter of course. 
But they might have spared themsolves the 
journey, for they discovered that it was the 
uncomfortable custom in Liibeck for the suc- 
cessor to this post to marry either the daughter 
or the widow of the retiring organist. 
Buxtehude’s daughter waa twelve yeara older 
than Mattheson, neither of the young men 
ventured to compete. and they left Lubeck 
with al possible speed. 








WHERE THE MESSIAH WAS PLAYED 





In Hamburg once more, Handel paid no 
heed to the riot of Iuxury and extrav: co 
around him, and went on doggedly with his 
work at the opera house. Soon, however, an 
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event took place which definitely shaped his 
career. Mattheson introduced him to the house- 
hold of Sir Cyril Wich, the British representa- 
tive, who was delighted with Handel's playing, 


RARPSICHORD USED BY HANDEL 





and e1 him to teach his son the harpsi- 
chord. “fhe engegement was a godsend, far 
it brought him many pupils and put him’ into 
touch with important people. His playing 
became known. Above ell, it attracted the 
notice of Christian Postel, ‘the veteran poet. 
Postel hed written the Hbrettl of countless 
operas, which had been produced with great 
success. Why, thought the old man, should he 
not give this quiet industrious young fiddler a 
chance? So he wrote a libietto for him. 
The Passion of St. John, Wondel's firat work, 
was performed in Holy Week, 1704, and, tho 
not very successful, it at least brought hiv 
name into further prominence. 
Duel in the Goosemarket 

When Mattheson, who was of a vain and 
jealous disposition, came back from a short atey 
in Holland, he was highly incensed to find that 
Handel had dared to enter the sacred circle 
of composers during his absence. He at once 
retaliated by himself producing an opera, Oleo- 
patra, and then usurped Handel's place as tutor 
to Sir Cyril Wich’s son. Thst his principal pupil 
should be taken from him by his dearest friend. 
was a cruel blow to Handel, and it much 
for his kindness of heart to find that he actually 
supported Mattheson at the harpsichord when 
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a ra was produced, and gave up his place 
to Mattheeon, who wan playing the principal 
part, when he came off the stage. ‘This Handel 
continued te do until, on the 5th December. the 
kindly youth rehelled—he refuscd to leave the 
harpeichord. ‘Black looks led to angry words, 
and a violent altercation ensued which lasted 
for half an hour. The two musicians eventually 
left. the theatre, followed by a crowd, and when 
they came to the Goosemarket, they drew their 
swords and set upon each other. “Happily for 
English music, Handel came safely out of the 
duel, for Mattheson’s sword struck a button 
on his opponent’s coat and broke in pieces in 
hin hand. Thus the affair ended 


THE COAL-MERCHANT IMPRESARIO 


Thomas Britton, who combined the widely contrasted 

interest of coal merchant and concert organizer: iety 

flocked to the little concert-roam above his coal-cellar, 
Handel wan olten to be seen playing 





For the remainder of the season there was 
& coolnexa between the two friends, but before 
ithe month was out they were reconciled, and 
Mattheson was taking a keen interest in Handel's 
new opera Almira, in which he was to be the 
Principal tenor. 

The success it met with urged Handel on to 
fresh endeavours, but the rising of this new 
star in the musical firmament filled Mattheson 
and Reinhold Keiser, the uncrowned king of 
Hamburg opera, with jealo and appre- 
hension. Under the dissolute Keiser regime, 
however, opera was sinking rapidly, and Handel, 
fearing that he himself might be overwhelmed 
in the wreckage. turned. his eyes towards Italy. 
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Season of Success in italy | 





In this he was influenced by, that music-loving 
Italian princeling, Gaston de’ Medici, who fired 
hia ambition with accounts of the glories of 
Italian music. 

In the winter of 1706, therefore, Handel 
arrived in Italy. Through that sunny iand hoe 
fiashed like a meteor, lesving trails of glory 
wherever he went. Florence, Rome, Venice, 
Naples—all accepted and were proud of this 
youth who had mysteriously blossomed out, of 
Germany. For Handel it was a season of 
experimenting, filled with the joy and the 
strength of youth. In Rome he was received 
into the select musical circle of the fabulously 
wealthy Cardinal Ottoboni, and in the Eternal 
City he composed his first great religious piece, 
La Resurezzione. In Florence he produced 
hiv first Italien opera, Rodrigo; in Venice, the 
enormously successful opera, Agrippina. 

Fascination of « Future King 

Throughout the run of Agrippina Prince Ernest 
of Hanover, the younger brother of the Elector, 
who was to become King George I of England, 
nat fascinated in his box, and nothing would ant: 
isfy him but that Handel should goto Hanover. 
Haver swayed by impulse, Handel was doubtless 
in the mood to return to Germany. He had 
tasted the sweets of fame ; he would revisit his 
homeland with hie honours thick upon him. 

Soon after his arrival in Hanover, Steffani, 
the Elector’s kapelimeister, quarrelled with his 
singers end threw up his post, and om his recom: 
mendation, Handel stepped into the vacant 
office. The adventurous mood was still on him, 
however, and no sooner had he been installed 
in his new position then he obtained leave to 
Nisit England. He had had no invitation, no 
call from high quarters ; something within ‘him 
impelled him irresistibly. In the Inte autumn of 
1710, therefore, Handel first set foot on the 
shores of England, which was later to ring with 
his name. This first visit was of much the same 
nature ss his Italian journey. He produced 
an extraordinarily successful opera, Rinaldo, 
in London, flashed through the society of the 
capital, charming all with bis harpsichord 
playing, and then went quickly back to his 
post at the Hanoverian Court. 

Patron of Goal-house Concerts 

He thoroughly enjoyed his visit. In drawing- 
rooms, concert-rooms, and taverns—wherever 
the musical fare was good—Handel was to be 
found. The black-browed Saxon was a familiar 
figure at Thomas Britton’s coal-house concerts, 
which were then the rage. In = stable in a back 
street near Clerkenwell Green, Britton stacked 
his coal, but in the loft above he had got to- 
gether a magnificent collection of old music, 
and here he held his concerts, himself playing the 
viola ds gamba. Up the crazy flight of steirs 
a the Gr. 
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that led outside the stable into this strange 
concert-room clambered society, who were by 
no means dismayed by the fumes of beer and 
tobacco. Here the best of music was 
given forth by the most distinguished per- 
formers, and many a night did Handel pley on 
the little chamber-organ. 

In June, 1711, Handel left London for 
Hanover. Here there was no opera, and he 
had to devote himself to chamber-music and to 
teaching hin royal pupils. He did not remain 
long. He yearned for the full life of London. 


GIVING SPEECH TO MUSIC*S GOLD 


deep retlectio: 


In Seep 
Au “Eh? anedon 


For sught alae he found uetle ure. 
He had become a citizen of the world. The 
country that held the best chance for his genius 
was the country for him. Music in England 
was in a bad way. Ho would show the English 
what music was. So, baving obtained leave of 
absence, he returned’ to London in November, 
1712, to become eventually an English citizen, 
and to be buried in England’s temple of fam 
Handel's opera I? Pastor Fido proved a dis- 
mal failure, but in January, 1713, he produced 
Teseo, which was an enormous success, and this 
was followed by the equally suoceasful Amadigi. 
The libretto of T’eseo Was dedicated to the Earl 
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Handel ia setting to music a creation of his wonderful mind. 
dite expression in hie many compositions and Mis playing: 
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Queen Anne's Delight 


of Burlington. This wealthy young peer was 
not only devoted to music, but had unbounded 
faith in Handel's genius, and was determined 
to do all in his power to help the wonder- 
ful stranger. For some time Handel lived at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, which then stood 
among Selds—an ideal residence for a composer. 

By his Birthday Ode and by the Utrecht Te 
Deum, Handel won high favour with Queen 
‘Anne, who, delighted at having lured so great 
= genius from the German court, settled on the 
newoomer a yearly pension of £200. Then, 
in August, 1714, Queen Anne 
died. ~. 

Handel now found himself 
in @ strange predicament, for 
the Elector of Hanover 
stepped into Anne’s shoes, 
and was i king of 
England. The story goes 
that, to appease the new 
monarch, Handel composed 
the famous Water Music, and 
that when the king inquired 
who waa the composer, the 
truant kepellmeister * was 
brought into the royal pre- 
sence, congratulated and par- 
doned. But this is only one 


BN TONGUE 


of the many legends that 
have gathered round Handel. 
Actually the Water Music 


was not composed until 1717. 
The king, however, soon for- 
gave the runaway when he 
fgund that the musician he 
aimed to have cultivated 
t Hanover was the idol of 
his new subjects. 

But the invorost in opere 
now .. The king pre- 
Torre ‘Besnch ‘comedic bad 
low farcea, and opera became 
a drug in the market. Handel 
was at his wits’ end, but a 
patron soon came to the res- 
cue in the person of the Earl 
of Carnarvon (afterwards Duke of Chandos), 
who had built himself a wonderful palace at 
Cannons, near Edgware. This nobleman’s 
enormous wealth was the talk of the town, and, 
as he never rested until he hed possessed him: 
self of the best of everything, it was not long 
before he had secured the services of the 
greatest. kapellmeister in d, Handel. 
Although Handel composed very "little at 
Cannons, the place is memorable for the fact 
that a performance of the masque of Haman and 
Bfordecai at Cannons suggested to Handel the 
idea of oratorio. 
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Am Uneuccessful Producer 


‘The king thought thet Handel was wasted at 
Cannons, and a company was formed to start 
and run a Royal Academy of Music. Although 
the academy came to an untimely end, it 
undoubtedly educated a section of ‘the 
public to appreciate Handel's genius. 

As an operatic composer Handel was almost 
unrivalled, but he did not possess the tact and 

ption that go to make a successful pro- 
lucor. His singers querrolled during the per- 
formances, and these vulgar scolding matches 
on the stage led to equally unseemly disturb- 
ances in the audience. He lived in an atmosphere 
of jealousy and intrigue, to which he could never 
accustom himeelf ; his affairs became so tangled 
that on two occasions he went bankrupt. 
After a long-drawn-out quarrel with hie rival, 
Giovanni Bononcini, ao great waa the outory 
against the German “‘ interloper ” that Handel, 
who in all save speech was English to the core, 
became @ naturalized Engliahman. 

Attention Turned to Oratorio 

At length, however, he realized the difficulties 
in the path ‘of his beloved operas, and began to 
devote attention to oratorio, which form of 
comporition gave him scope to develop his 

ius for choral writing. He took his masque. 

aman and Mordecai, which he had com, 

at Cannons, and turned it into a full-length 
oratorio, which was performed for the first time 
in London on the 2nd May, 1732. Tt was eo 
success; the royel family attended in state ; 
Handel had started on that path which has 
made his name imperishable. 

Stil smarting from his experionces in London, 
Handel was delighted to receive an invitation 
from the lord-lieutenant of Ireland to go to 
Dublin. The world again grew rose-coloured 
for the composer. All Dublin was agog with 
expectation. The musician's door was closed 
to all callers. The celebrated Mr. Handel must be 
composing @ work specially for the Irish people. 

Production of the Messiah 

He atarted hin season with ZL’ Allegro, Alex- 
ander’s Feast, and Imeneo, which were received 
with acclamation. Then, on 13th April, 1742, 
the Messiah was given to the world. Hundreds 
failed to gain admittance. The little musi: 
hall in amble Street was packed to over- 
flowing, and the famous oratorio made a 
tremendous sensation, 

‘One fervent Irish admirer of Handel declared 
to hia dying day that he had peeped into the 
composer's house in Abbey Street, Dublin, 
and seen the master composing the Afessiah. 
But the famous oratorio was set on paper in 
London, in the little front room of Handel’s 
house in Brook Street. e 

‘The whole of the work was completed in 
twenty-four daye—the greatest feat in the his- 
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HANDEL 


tory of musical composition. During that time 
Hande! never left the house. His servant 
brought him food, which as often as not was 
left untouched. The great musician worked in a 
kind of trance, unconscious of the world around 
him. When he had finished the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus,” hie servant went into the room and 
heard him exclaim, with the tears streaming 
down his cheeks, “I did think I did sce all 
Heaven before me, and the great God Himself.” 

After an amezingly successful nine-months’ 
season he returned unannounced to the London 
which, although it had flouted him and buffeted 
him, he loved with all his heart. The poct Pope 


PORTRAIT IN THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 






Thia portrait of Handel in middle age is the work of Knelier, 
ana, in the Founding Hospital, London, to which Li 

stitution the composer presented « splendid organ. 
had praised the greatness of Handel in his 
Dunciad. It was Handel, he said, who would 
free English music from the slavery of Italian 
opera. Pope had made clear to the fickle 
London public that in Handel it had a genius, 

The Messiah was sung only three times that 
London season, the religious difficulty keeping 
people away. On one of these occasions, at which. 
the king was present, a custom originated which 
has been obsorved ever since. Throughout the 
earlier portions the king was obviously deeply 
moved, but when that noble hymn of praise, 
the ‘Hallelujah Chorus” began, the monarch 
reverently ruse to his feet, and the whole 
anclience remained standing till the last chorda 
hed died away. 
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Despite his many difficulties Handel never 
lost heart. His wasa brave spirit. Sometimes. 
when he was almost driven to distraction, he 
would stalk the London streets, © grim, lonely 
figure, spluttering expletives with 2 villainous 
German accent, 

Saul, Taract in Egypt, Judas Maccabcus, all 
this grand munic flowed in a torrent from his 
pen. In 1751 his sight began to trouble him, 
and after the following year he never saw again. 
But with the help of Christopher Smith, the 
son of an old friend whom he had known in 
his University days at Halle, the gallant old 
musician worked on to the end. 


PART OF THE SCORE OF THE 





_Pereistent Legends 


seemed to be reaching out to him from distant 
Halle—always to be spurring him on to 
fresh endeavour and comforting him in his 
troubles. 

Legend is ever drawn towards the great, 
and never has it been busier than with Handel. 
‘The house in which he was born is next door to 
that assigned by legend as his birthplace. But, 
perhaps, the most remarkable, certainly tho most 

istent of the Handol legends is that of 
The Harmonious Blachemithe that imaginary 
artificer whose fame spread far and wide and 
who Js to this day commemorated by @ monu- 
ment. © atory goes that during a thynder- 
ucnaraz storm Handel! took shelter 
in « dlacksmith’s ehop 
near Cannons, and, being 
impressed by the meam 





strokes of the hammer on 
the anvil, went away when 





the storm was over and 

















wove from them that im. 








mortal melody. But the 





name of the piece was 











unknown to Handel, for 





he had been in his grave 








more than fifty years be- 
fore it was first used. 








About 1820, it scome, a 








booksciler in Bath had ap- 











prenticed his son to a 

















blackamith because he was 





always singing this, his 

















favourite piece of music. 





By an easy transition the 





nickname pasned to the 











Piece of music, which was 





Published under that title 
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Reproduction of the original score of “Thus Saith the 
Thiy magnificent oratorio was com 





swant ebb. 


Handel died on the 14th April, 1759, just 
ten years after a benefit performance for the 
Founding Hospital. Of this famous institution 
he beonme governor, and his connexion with it 
was a continual source of pleasure to him. 
He was given a public funeral and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Aunt Anna in Halle had 
builded better than she kuew. 

Handel never marriod, Ail his emotion was 
poured forth in his music. But throughout 
his musical life the thought of his mother in 
‘Halle was a very powerful imtluence with him. 
Although she was #0 far away he never forgot 
her. Indeed, the very fact of her being so 
far away increased her influence. She alwayr 
wot tmetn. 
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4, by Handel when his fortunes were at thelr 
"The entire work wan completad im the anart epace ol twenty-four days, 





about 1822, An anony- 
mous letter published in 
The Times about twelve 
years later having sug- 
ested the legend, two mis- 
chievous young choristers 
of the Chapel Royal built, 


Lord,” from the Mfassiok. 


up the sf round William Powell, who had 
been the Whitchurch blacksmith in Handel's 
time. One of them found an old anvil in a 


forge near Whitchurch, which they at once 
proclaimed to be Powell's. The reat was casy. 
A public subscription provided a wooden 
monument, which was later replaced by the 
present stone structure. 


Among the many accounts of Handel, by far the 
Lest ik Newman Flowers “George Frideric Handel 
His Personality and Hiv Times” (1988). It contains 
very full bibliography, which includes books ‘hat 
survey Handel's music in 2 technical sense. Bir. 
Flower has made & life-study of the musician, and 
thix book in a very fascinating record of Handel the 
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GROUP 1¢.—SCIENTISTS 


LOUIS PASTEUR 


What HUMANITY OWES tro LOUIS PASTEUR 


The Eminent French 


Chemist and Scientist who Looked into a Microscope and 


Discovered the Key to a Glorious New Age 


JX October, 1885, a tall shepherd boy was 
hurried from the department of Jura to 
Paris. Six days before hia journey he and five 
companions had been watching their sheep in 
the mountain pastures. Suddenly a mad dog 
with foaming jaws had rushed into the meadow 
where they were and attacked them. Five of 
the terror-stricken boys took to their heels, 
but the eldest, named Jupille, turned to pro- 
tect the flight of his 
friends. The dog flew at 
him, and fastened its 
teeth upon his left hand. 
The boy wrestled with 
the furiated animal, 
tore his hand from its 
mouth, and pinned tho 
brute "to the ground. 
His little brother, re- 
covering from hia fright, 
yan back to help hin 








and lashed the dog's 
jows together with a 
‘whip thong. 

‘The shepherd boy's 
hands, however, were 
cruelly bitten and 
meuled. Hia parents 
lamented that his cour- 


age would undoubtedly 
cost him his life, for he 
would surely die from 
hydrophobia. The mayor 
the little town of Vil- 
lers-Farlay, where they 
lived, oncouraged them 
with the hope that his 
friend, the great M. 
Pasteur of Paris, might 
be able to cure their son, Jupilie, the concierge 
‘So far, only one other by the statue erected 
human ‘being, a little 
‘Alsatian boy of ten, had ever been ingculated 
against hydrophobia. Pasteur could not at first 
decide whether he would be justified in attempt- 
ing the treatment of Jupille. He paced up and 
‘down his laboratory, a short, grey-haired man, 
whose intensely grave and demure expression 
concealed his torment of indecision. Soruples, 
sympathy, and hope for the success of his ex- 
iments struggled with each other in his 
find. He consulted his colleagues, who con- 
firmed his faith in his own researches, and 
Jupille was inoculated. A week, ten days, a 
fortnight passed by, yet no symptoms of rabies 
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the Pasteur Institute, standing 
commemorate his bravery when 
\epherd boy. 





appeared. All this time, however, Pasteur had 
no rest, for in the long, dark night hours, 
when ail perspectives become distorted, he lost 
faith in the results of his experiments, and 
dreamed incessantly of a demented, struggling 
boy, choking and dying in agony. Then, when 
he was certain that Jupille would not develop 
the dreaded symptoms, he breathed again. 


Once more he had triumphed. His beloved 
A MAN WHOM PASTEUR S 


experimental, method 
had conquered hydro- 
phobia ; years of patient 
research and labour were 
crowned and confirmed 
by the recovery of this 
Jura shepherd ‘Ind. 

A few days after Ju- 
pille had returned home, 
Pusteur communicated 
the results of hie re- 
xearches upon hydro- 
phobia to the Academ: 
of Sciences. He dwelt 
upon the two cures he 
had so fer effected, and 
concluded by telling his 

6 atory’ of 
Jupille’s pluok, of “how 
he had sacrificed himself 
to save his companions. 
The Academy was so im- 
pressed that it resolved 
there and then to re- 
commend the boy for 
Montyon Prizo—an hon- 
our corresponding to the 
Albert Medal. “Kheae 
cures of hydrophobia by 
inoculation, as one of 
his friends remarked 
after listening to hia 
paper, “sealed the fame 
of Pasteur.” It was the climax of his career. 

Pasteur was the son of one of Napoleon’s 
sergeant-majors, who settled down, a veteran 
‘of twenty-five, at Arboia, in the Jura, after hia 
emperor's fall. What manner of man this 
soldier was can be judged from the fact that, 
when all Napoleon’s veterans were ordered to 
surrender their arms, he refused. The mayor 
appealed to an Austrian colonel, then com- 
manding the district, to enforce obedience. 
The colonel refused to interfere, saying that 
he a] ed the military, feelings of Joseph 
Pasteur. So the veteran kept bis sword, and 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 


returned home, to the jubilation of his fellow- 
townsamen. His son was born on the 27th 
Docember, 1822, and o moro serious, dreamy 
hey could not bo found in all the countryside 
than Louis Pasteur, The sergeant-major grew 


perturbed about this child, who at thirteen 
MOTHER OF THE SCIENTIST 





Thin fine portrait of Pasteur" 
hier famous som when he was only fourteen years ol 
‘colour Of the original i# extremely goo. 


showod no proforence for anything save drawing 

portraits in pastel. However, he went to the 
Krhois College, where his mind began to expand 
quickly. He soon resolved to devote himself 
to science. ‘* Armed with soience,”” remarked 
this young philosopher, “* we can rise above our 
fellows.” He spoke truly. 

‘The Ideal Schoolboy 

Though in no way particularly quick at 
lenrning, Pasteur soon ‘ontstripped his clase- 
mates ut Arbois by reason of his serious diligence 
and application. He was that unusual phe- 
nomenon, # boy who loved his lessons for their 
own sake. So long as his task remained in- 
coniplete he would stay at his deak wrestling 
with difficulties, while his companions had run 
out to play. Thus by 1838 Pasteur had passed 
through all the classes in the college, and his 
teachers vehemently besought his parents to 
continue the boy’s education by sending him 
to study in Paris. 

Paris, to the Pasteur family, seemed im- 
measurably far distant, a city full of evils and 
dangers. er, the family purse seomed 
not deep enough to finance such an educational 
adventure. Louis Pasteur himself could not 
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_Setting Out for Parts 


make up his mind whether he dared leave the 
security of his home to face life on his own 
account. Of course he longed to learn more, 
for already he was dreaming of a distant future, 
of the time when he should become master of 
some branch of science. - 
Off to = Great Cie 

Finally the professors prevailed. Every 
penny was gathered together, an outfit pur- 
chased, and one stormy winter's morning 
Louis Pasteur departed for Paris. Almost the 
whole village turned out in the rain to wish 
him “ God speed,” and watched the clumsy old 
diligence, with ite huge broad wheels, rumble 
slowly away through the grey early morning 
light. Happily Pasteur did not go to Paris 

me, for = schoolfellow of his from a neigh- 
pouring village travelled by the same coach. 

Four days of rain, spent concealed underneath 
# tarpaulin on top of the diligence, brought 
them to Paris, where the two boys found 
lodgings together. After three days of some- 
what timid sight-secjng, they attended their 
first classes at the Ecolo Normale Supérieure 


—an institution with which Pasteur was to be 
PASTEUR’S PORTRAIT OF HIS PATHER 





Pasteur’s father was of Napoteon’s Joyal sergeant. 


majors, Mer yum and drew him in pastel 7O™ 
connected through most of his life in one 
espacity or another. 
‘At first no one realized thet this pathetically 
Pome student ponseased sbilities above the 
gfdinary. Hie work wag. aking and 
thorough—nothing more. fact, 
his life Pasteur’s mind worked doliberately— 
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_Hie Firet Great Discovery 
PASTEUR SURROUNDED BY PATIENTS 


rts and conditions of people came te Pastour’s mur 


weighing as it went. But 
his determination, and 
he for, on and on, keeping himself by 
giving lessons to younger boys. He worked 
80 hard and so late, and gave so little thought 
to all elso, that his father constantly urged him 
in letters to go out and have some good meals 
at a reateurant. ‘Will, Work, Success, fl 
human existence. Will opens ‘the door to 
careers both brilliant and happy; Work passes 
these doors, and at the end of the journey 
Success comes to crown one’s efforts.” Thus 
Pasteur wrote to his sister when, having first 
attended the great J. B. Dumas’ chemistry 
lectures, he resolved ‘finally, ut the age of 
nineteen, to devote his life to physical science. 
Pasteur'’s Great Destiny 
Once he had graduated, which he did with- 
out distinction, he filled various minor pro- 
fessorial posts about the country. ‘For the 
most part of his life Pasteur was a professor. 
but his destiny was to be more than = great 
although his direct simplicity and 
ing kindness and attention attached 
all his pupils to him. In 1848 he announced 
his first great discovery to the world, and from 
thet day onwards until his death success gave 
place only to newer and higher triumphs. _ 
is first research into tartaric acid, its 
curious modifications, and their effects upon 
polarized light, is classical among chemists 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 
IN HIS SURGERY 


Rreatment. As ong of the friends of tha 
fovcure humanity.” This was the great 
2 only for those who could’pay tor fi 
for method, for precision, and for bold logical 
divination. 
A Kaight-Errant of Science 

To obtain the information and materials 
he required for this work, Pasteur rushed im- 
petuoualy all over Europe. He became o 
scientific knight-errant, pursuing the racemic 
acid he so much desired from Paris to Leipzig, 
to Zwickau, to Vienna, to Prague, and 
ultimately to Trieste. He invaded chemioal 
factories, he asked everybody innumerable 
questions. he ransacked old files’ and day books. 

He confided his results to Biot, the doyen of 
French science. At firet the old man was 
frankly sceptical, and made Pasteur demon- 
strate his experiments to him. Convinced at 
last, be took the young men’s arm and said, 
“My dear child, Ihave loved science so much 
in my life that this touches my very heart.” 
So delighted wae Biot in his pupi and colleague 
that at his request Pasteur was given the Crosa 
of the Legion of Honour as a reward for bis 
labours. 
Seventy years ego the world, believed fray 

rent; og © worl fiew 
in spontaneous generation, ‘The idea had ell 
the authority of classical antiquity, and had 
been handed down the centuries almost un- 
challenged. Even in the sixteenth century 
the philosopher Van Helmont gave a colobrated 
recipe for creating mine. those infinitely 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 


amall creatures, which appear wherever decay 
or fermentation is present, were thought to 
originate spontancously from the substance 
on which they existed. How else could such 
animalcules be explained, which were capable 
‘of producing, 1,000,000 descendants in less then 
forty-cight bours ? 

By meana of a long and ingenious study of 
the origin of fermentation, and five years of 
polemics, Pasteur shuttered the theory. He 
showed once and for all that nothing formenta 
or putrofies of itself ; that microscopic creatures 
(now first called microbes, bacteria, and germs) 
oust be present as the cause of any such pro- 
cesses. After cndless disputes Pasteur final! 
eilenced his opponents and declared, “‘ Of all 





LOOKING OUT OM THE FRENCH CAPITAL 


‘The splendid monument erected in Paria to the memory of immortal 
from a terrible death, 
‘nd who did much to destroy the herfore of the operating theatre. 


Pasteur-—the man who tavad thousands of peopl 


things known and occult ._. . there is nothing 
in the air conditional to life, except the germs 
that it carries.” 

In establishing his germ theory of fermenta- 
tion, Pasteur undertook another of his scientific 
journeys of adventure. He ascended Swiss 
‘mountains to discover if the air at high altitudes 
‘were germ-Isden ; he came to London to study 
fermentetion in breweries. Unable to speak 
8 word of English, he gaily invaded one of the 
Jargest breweries with hie microscope. and 
started examining some stout. He glanced 
at it, and remarked, ‘This must leave much 
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Saving the Silk Industry | 


to be desired,” to the astonished manage. 
However, when he revisited the establishment 
a week later, he found it equipped with a 
microscope end apparatus of its own. 

‘These fermentation researches were, inci- 
dentally, of enormous profit to brewers and 
wine-growers. As a result of them, Pasteur 
showed how beer could be prevented from 
becoming ropy and sharp-tasting ; how wines 
could be saved from turning bitter. This 
process, named “ pasteurization,” is, of course, 
now universally used for preserving the qualities 
of wines and milk. Its adoption immediately 
saved wine-growers millions of francs each year, 
ko that it was anid in the vineyards of France 
that Pasteur deserved a gold statue. 

Soon after he had finished his work 
on fermentation the Minister of Agri- 
culture called Pasteur to his aid. A 
mysterious disease had paralysed the 
silk-growing industry of France. In 
the summer of 1865 he set out with 
two assistants for Alais, the centre of 
the silk districts. He worked here off 
and on during four years in  labora- 
tory improvised in an old tumble-down 
orangery. He was constantly being 
interrupted by the echoes of the “ spon. 
taneous generation” controversies, 
while the death of his father, to whom 
he was deeply attached, as well ae 
that of his eldest daughter, discouraged. 
his researches. 

He worked hard, though his heart 
often wandered from his task ; tracked 
down the silkworm disease,’ and de- 
vised a simple routine method for its 
future prevention. Silkworm cultiva- 
tors wero delighted, as 30,000,000 
france per annum were at once saved. 
to them. Seed merchants (us dealers 
in silkworm eggs are called) alone 
were furious, for the hope of their 
gains, which had beon immense while 
the disease ravaged the farms, van- 
ished. They did all in their power to 
Giscredit Pasteur’s method by slander 
and false representations, but Napoleon HI 
came to his aid personally, in providing the 
means for irrefutable and convincing experi- 
ments to be performed. Finally Pasteur re- 
turned to Paris victorious, but completely 
worn out by his labours and bereavements. 

‘Throughout the Franco-Prussian war Pasteur 
remained at Arbois, his boyhood’s home. 
Passionately patriotic, each French defeat was 
a_trogedy for him. ‘Should we not say 
‘Happy are the dead?’” he wrote in his 
laboratory note-book after the capitulation of 
Paris. When he heard that a German soldier 
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_Studying Infectious Diseases 


WHERE THOUSANDS OF MICROBES ARE RZARED FACH 


In this room In the Pasteur Inatitut 
Ail ‘the iaboratories in the Institute 


had broken into the laboratory of the physicist 
Regnault, deliberately smashing and destroying 
the results of ten years’ labour, his indigna- 
tion at this “‘ sacrilegious meanness” knew no 
bounds. He at once wrote to the University 
of Bonn resigning the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Modicine, which he had received in 1868, 
and desiring that his name should be expunged 
from the University archives. 
Pasteur in Time of War 

Pasteur had tried to enlist in Franco's iII- 
fated armies, but a slight paralytic seizure had 
left him lame. This pathetic gesture in resign- 
ing the degree which had been such a source 
of pride to him was all he could offer his country. 
“However,” he wrote to a colleague when 

0 had’ been reatored, “the war sent my 
brain to grass. It is now full of new projects. 
Oh! why am J not a millionaire? I would 
say to you: ‘Come, we will transform the 
world by our discoverics.” "’ 

‘At this time France seemed to have years 
of inevitable civil distraction and contlict 
before her. Pasteur was offered = professor’ 
chair at Pisa University, where be could 
pursue bis studies in pence. He was tempted, 
but he refused, owing to the high ealary which 
hhad been promised him. ‘I should feel,” be 
wrote, “that I deserved as deserters penalty 
if I sought, outside my country in her distress, 
@ material situation better than she can offer 
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YEAR 
bad 


hundreda and thousands of microbes are reared for experimental purposes each year. 
‘kept scrupulousiy clean, for cleanliness was one of rat 
introduced tha practice of sterlixing surgical instruments, which alone bas saved innumerabie ves, 


Pasteur’ asia. Pasteus 
me.” He returned, therefore, to the task of 
building up the traditions of science at 
his beloved Ecole Normale in Pt 
Courage Born of Unselfishaess: 

In 1873, another of his daughters having died 
from typboid fever, » resolve, long in Pusteur’s 
mind, became c: ized, and he dedicated the 
rest of his life to the study of infectious diseases. 
At first the sights and sounds of a hospital 
ward were too much for him to bear. Again 
and again he left nauscated, but es often re- 
turned to his self-imposed task. In fact, 
Pasteur, who was later described in anti- 
vivisectionist circles as “an executioner,” had 
a great horror of inflicting suffering, or even of 
witnessing it. He always insisted that all 
animals ahould be chloroformed when a painful 
experiment was to be carried out. Once he 
bought some little pigs for experimental pur- 
Poses, but after a few days he released them. 
“ They are very young.” he excused himself to 
his assistant, “and quite charming ; one cannot 
help getting fond of them.” 

Thanks to Pasteur’s earlier researches, Lister 
had been led toward the practice of antiseptic 
surgery in England. Lister’s aim was to kill 
all germs with such strong disinfectanta as 
carbolic acid, while he freely acknowledged 
that he had been converted by Pacteur to the 
belief in germs as the source of disease. To 
the ides of antisepsis Pasteur added that of 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 


asepsie—or the avoidance of the presence of 
germs near a wound at all, or upon surgical 
instrumente. 

The physicians and su 8 of Paris were 
conservative and sceptical of Pasteur’s new 
ideas. The staff of the hospital where be 
carried out his first experiments openly ridiculed 
him for « crank and an ignoramus, who, thou; 
totally lacking clinical experience, had 
audacity to know better than they about their 
own business. With his acoustomed suave 

tience, Pasteur gently ignored all their 

inations. A few open-minded doctors 


A FRIEND OF ALL THE WORLD 


Louis Pasteur, as he appeared at the height of his great 
carechany of the mamibers of the medical peaiemioa. 
became converte to his theory, and by their 
good offices Pasteur was permitted by the 
hospital authorities to apply his idess in one 
ward. The usual after-operation death-rate 
at thet time was 60 per cent—e truly 
eppalling figure. Blood poisoning. erysipelas, 
and gangrene almost invariably £ the 
train of any but the most minor ation. 
Many people preferred to die of their ailments 
Tathor than fret submit to the surgeon's knife 
and then die from its aiter effects. 

After Pasteur had controlled his ward for 
two months the desth-rate fell to 10 per cent. 
In six months it had diminished to & per cent. 
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Fighting Anthrax 


His opponents rubbed their eyes, verified his 
figures, and were converted. Once again ex- 
periment had conclusively proved ‘Pasteur 
right and the prejudice the world 7" 
His methods were forthwith adopted in afi 
Paris hospitals, and in consequence thousands 
of men, women and children, who would other- 
wise hsve died in agony, recovered. Pasteur's 
later scientific triumphs heave often obscured 
@ full recognition of his work in reforming 
the technique of surgery by introducing aseptic 
cleanliness. Though His other researches put 
millions of francs into his ocountrymen’s 
pockets, and prevented endless epidemics, this 
was his greatest yet least service 
to mankind, the banishing of the certainty of 
suffering and the near probability of death 
from hospital wards. 
A Nation's Consulting Physician 

In 1877 the Minister of Agriculture again 
called in Pasteur, who had now become a kind 
of consulting sician for all the material ila 
of France. wae ruining agricuiture. 
In some districts twenty sheep out of every 
hundred paid # yearly tribute to this scourge. 
‘The ment trusted that M. Pasteur would 
look into the matter for them. Pasteur loved 
such an opportunity, collected sasistants and 
apparatus, and again set off on hin travela in 

ureuit of his invariable plan of studying and 
Egiting = disesse on ite own ground. 

‘He instituted the usual course of experiment, 
observation, and deduction. He studied the 
course of anthrax in the living animal and proved 
the futility of existing methods of treatment. 
‘Then from the blood of an afflicted sheep he 
managed (not without preliminary disappoint- 
ments) to isolate a highly virulent germ, which 
would live and multiply in dilute broth and 
Prodnee anthrax in hitherto healthy animals. 

ving isolated this germ-principle, Pasteur 
made the greatest leap forward he had hitherto 
attempted. He determined to propare a vaccine 
from the anthrax germ which would confer 
immunity on animals into which it was injected. 

Smallpox, of course, was then prevented by 
yaccinetion, but no one understood the mechan- 
iam by which vaccination prevented the 
@iseaso; it was used merely as a preventive 
of known efficacy. Further, Pasteur observed 
that any creature, man not excepted, that re- 
eovered from sn infectious disease remained 
in future immune from infection. Apparently 
some substance was formed in the blood duri 
the course of the illness which was sbie to ic 
off germs of that disease if, in the future, they 
again entered the body. 

‘Pasteur next conceived the ides of injecting 
= quantity of dead germs into the blood in 
ordar to éstabliah immunity. ‘This injection 
Grosps sve aetattos rmsee 
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‘The axterlor of the Pasteur Institut 
Sectious dinmees, and for the cure of rath 


(th the mad dog. 
might cause slight illness, but, since the germs 
were dead, it could not produce very serious 
symptoms. Moreover, the germs might 
‘well serve to produce the principle of immunity 
just os well as the living ones. Accordingly 
a strong culture of Jiving germs was prepared. 
‘Thon these were all killed by repeated steri 
tion at a high temperature for several de: 
Next this preparation was injected into guinea 
pigs. ‘No ill results followed; the animals 
continued the normal course of their lives. 
inoculating the Guinea-Pigs 

Finally the last and crucial test was applied. 
Virulent anthrax was injected into the inoculated 
animals in large doses, while uninoculated 
guinea-pigs received much smaller doses. The 
‘uninoculated were all dead within twenty-four 
hours, The inoculated appeared unwell for a 
day or two, but within a week they were all 
as frisky aa ever. Pasteur then carried out 
similar experiments on a larger scale on sheop. 
Not @ single inooulated sheep died. Preven- 
tive modicine was eatablinhed as © science. 
Onty time wee necessary before all the deadly 
infestious soourges of mankind should be 
conquered. 

‘No one believed in the new treatment. All 
Pasteur asked was a convincing trial. Fifty 
aheep wore ohocen, of which twenty-five were 
inoculated with his preperation. Many of the 
greatest scientific, medical, and veterinary 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 


Paris, founded in 1888 by the great acientist for the study of bacteria, v 


ines, in~ 
tan be seen the atatue by Truffot, showing Jupile rrogeung. 






authorities of France were in attendance. The 
sheep were injected with virulent doses of 
anthrax. 

Several sceptics drank to Pasteur’s con- 
fusion, and he himself was consumed with 
anxiety, as his whole reputation depended on 
this one experiment. Within four every 
single uninoculated sheep was dead; all the 
inoculated sheep remained perfectly healthy 
‘Never was the imental method so vin- 
dicated, never scientific triamph béen 
more complete. Criticism and envy had been 
routed and destroyed rather than’ silenced, 

On the day of this conclusive inoculation 
Pastour saw % mad dog at the imental 
farm. Could he not discover an inoculation 
treatment for rabies t He came back to Paris 





full of the idea, and at once set about finding 
suiteble sccommodation for his resesrches. 


The government quickly built him = 
experimental station at Villeneuve 
not far from Paris. 
Investigating Hydropbobia 
Pasteur now took up his residence hard by 
this imental farm, ana set to work on the 
investigation of h; bia. His first diffi- 
culty was to obtain an afflicted dog, in order to 
watch the course of the disease. Mad dogs 
were fortunately as rare as their bite was deadly. 
Moreover, country people had such « horror of 
them that no one dared attempt to take one 
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LOUIS PASTEUR 


alive; shooting waa deemed the only safe 
method of desling with such creatures. At 
length, however, » dog suffering from in 

yydrophobia arrived at Villeneuve I'Etang, and 
Paotedr at once ect to work to produce # vaccine 
against the disease, Following the method he 
had proved so useful in dealing with anthrax, 
he first isolated a virulent germ from the poor 
dog, which was then immediately and humanely 
put out of its suffering. 

‘Proceeding as before, Pasteur endeavoured 
to cultivate this germ, and from it to prepare 
@ preventive vaccine,’ The task proved much 
more difficult than it had been in the case 
of anthrax. Month followed month, and no 
conclusive resulta could be obtained. Ultim- 
ately, however, Pasteur’s indomitable patience 
and application triumphed, and the secret. of 
an offective vaccine was’ revealed. As has 
already been related, this vaccine proved suc- 
ccosful on its first trial with a human being- 






























WHERE LOUIS FASTEUR LIES AT REST 


itute, founded by himself, Louis Pasteur aleoi 

afound him others Garry om his great work. His mame wi 
‘ver, for he devoted his 

So another dread discase surrendered its 

scorcts to Pasteur, another scourge was attacked 

and overcome. 

Soon after this conquest Pasteur celebrated 
his birthday, on which occasion the whole 
of Europo honoured his name and prestige. 
As « memorial the Pasteur Institute for the 
study and prevention of diseases was bt 
and endowed by world-wide public subscriptions. 
One rich French banker intended, when he died, 
to leave all his money for the building of = 
battle-ship for his country. Seeing the good 
work the Pasteur Institute might do, he al- 
tered his mind, and instead of bequeathing 
nearly = million pounds to destroy life, he 
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fo the service of mankind 


Why He was Sorry te Die 


gave it to the Institute to help to save life. 
Pasteur lived to see this monument reised to 
his glory. His last excursion from home was 
to the Institute, im order that he might look 
st the newly-discovered germ of typhoid fever 
through @ microscope. 

‘Once the Institute was finished, however, 
his health rapidly declined, until on the 28th 
September, 1895, he died ‘surrounded by his 
family and disciples in = room of almost 
monastic simplicity. “I am sorry to die,” 
he murmured, “I wanted to do so Mauch more 
for_my country.” 

Pasteur succeeded through his extraordinary 
faculty for combining facts with the reasons for 
thosefacts. He always insisted on experimental 
proofs, and constrained his exalted imagination 
Uo follow calmly and patiently the road of the 
experimental method. ‘‘ That is possible, but 
we must look more decply into the matter,” 
was a saying constantly on his lips. Science 
appeared to bim as an imperious voca- 
tion—“ Scionce, which brings man nearer 
to God.” For’ him the laboratory was 
“the temple of the future.” Though, 
as Huxley remarked in a lecture to the 
Royal Society, Pasteur’s discoveries 
alone would muffice to cover the war in- 
demnity of five milliarda paid by France 
to Germany aftor 1970. Pasteur never 
sought for profit. He was sure that a 
man of science would complicate his life. 
distract his thoughts, and paralyse his 
inventive powers, were he to attempt 
any money-making ventures. All he ever 

was an annuity from-the govern. 
ment of what would be equivalent to about 
£1,000 per annum to-day. 
Pasteur’s Alm iv Life 

At the zenith of his fame all sorts and 
conditions came to consult Pasteur for 
every kind of disease. “‘ He does not cure 
individuals—he only tries to cure bu. 
manity,” @ friend explained to one of 
these would-be patients on the scientist's 
doorstep. This remark perhaps best sums up 
Pasteur. A man of mighty genius, great force 
of character and genuine goodness, he tried 
to cure humanity through science. In the 
composition of this great French ecientist 
there was no trace of self-secking. He was far 
too unselfish to confine the benefit of his advice 
to those who were in a position to pay for it. 
It was to suffering humanity at large rather 
than to individuals that Pasteur consecrated 
his powerful genius. 

[See Pantour, hia Life and Labours." by H. Vallery- 
Radot, 1865; Lives,” by E. Duclaux, 1806, and by 
Bercy and Mim. Peroy Frankland, 1898; “ Pesteur and 
after Pasteur.” by S. Paget, 1014, all of which throw 
faveb light on the great scientist's career} 
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DAVID GARRICK} 


The GREATEST ACTOR of ALL TIME 


It was the Chance O, 
Py 


CRE evening towards the middle of the 

hteenth century, a handsome, well- 
dressed young man was standing belinda” the 
scenes at = small theatre in Goodman's Fields, 
watching the performance of a pley called 
Harlequin Student. 

‘The theatre in question was not a very 
important one, and, being situated outside the 
official London area, it was liable at any moment 
to be closed by the 
euthorities. The 
nudience consisted 
mainly of Clare 
Street butchers, with 
a sprinkling of prize- 





fighters. "Between 
the stago and the 
auditorium there 


was a spiked barricr, 
ihe purpose of which 
was to protect the 
actors from hostile 
demonstrations on 
the part of thene 
ardent but undis- 
criminating patrons 
of the drama, In 
the boxes at the back 
there were a few 
ludiesandgentlemen, 
who had come to see 
Yates, then the most 
celebrated comedian 
on the stage, in the 
part of Harlequin. 
‘Tho visitor behind 


the soenes appeared Garsick's romantic m: 


to be a privileged Sitn opposition, bu 
person, Well. used hem bhe survived by three 
to his somewhat 





incongruouy surroundings. He chatted ax 
ably with the players as they came off th 
stage, and ho appeared to be_on particularly 
good terms with tho manager. Most of the time. 
however, his eager, flashing eyes followed the 
movements of the actors, and his extraordinarily 
mobile features changed from moment to 
moment as though in mimiory of the characters. 
In the pocket of this young gentleman’s coat 
there was am order-book, in which there were a 
few—although only a few—entries relating to 
the delivery of wine. His name was David 
Garrick, and he was the proprietor ot a wine 
‘ousiness in Durham Yard, near the Adelphi. 
This circumstance partly explains bis presence 
For blograpAtes mot incteded ta 








MARRIAGE THAT WAS OPPOSED 





portunity of ‘a Gentleman Who Had Nevcr Appeared Before” 
fat Gave the Stage its Most Brilliant Playcr 


inthe theatre. He was supposed to be obtaining. 
orders for wine from the ladies and gentlemen 
in the boxes. 

A stronger motive than commerce, however, 
led David Garrick to seck the society of “ rogues 
and vagabonds” and the atmosphere of the 
tage. He war looking for an opportunity to 
show that, although a failure as a wine-merchant, 
he could sucoved ux an actor, It was on this 
night that his chance 
came. 

Towards the end 
of the performance 
Yates, who had been 
complaining of in. 
disposition, tottered 
off the stage and 
collapsed. Amidat 
the excitement and 
consternation Gare 
vick's voico could 
be heard declaring 
that ho knew ever: 
line of the comed- 
ian’s part, and felt 
himeolf entirely able 
to finish the per- 
formance. — Giffard, 
the manager, took 
hima at his word. 

in “the 
suspected 
that it was not Yates 
whom they were 
watching during the 
Intter scenes of the 
play, for Garrick, 
although not yet » 
great actor, was even 
then a past master: 
n the art of mimicry. This wap his first 
pearance on the profcssionel stage. 

A few months later the whole of fashionable 
London was flocking to the little theatre in 
Goodman's Fields to see ‘‘a gentleman who had 
never appeared before ” in the part of Richard 
It. “There are a dozen dukes of a night at 
Gocdman’s Fields,” said a well-known writer 
of the time. Alexander Pope, then long past 
his theatre-going days, was induced to’ see 
the wonderful new actor. “ That young man,” 
he wrote, “has never had his equal as an actor, 
and he will never have a rival.” 

Probably the French blood in Giarrick’s 
veins had much to do with his genius for 
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DAVID GARRICK 


acting. His grandfather, whose name was 
De La Garrique, had fled from France on the 
revocation the Edict of Nantes. The 
refugees sottled in Herefordshire, where, in 
the course of two generations, 








they became 
widely re as worthy, gonteel people. 
Peter Garrick, the father of the actor, was a 
lieutenant in the army. His marriage with 
Arabella Clough, daugbter of a vicar choral of 
Lichfield Cathedral, did such to bring about 
his promotion toa captaincy. David, the 
second son, was born on the 1@th Februery, 
AS HE APPEARED WHEN PLAYING HAMLET 


Many of the characters most favoured by Garrick were 
fragedian at brary tang, in’ ry7e, and At met with 
npleodid Tecepiion from the delighted mudience. 
1716, at the Angel Inn, Hereford, where the 
family were temporarily billeted during a 
recruiting campaign. 

Other children followed in rapid succession, 
and Captain Garrick’s pay was barely sufficient 
to maintain the family in decent comfort. 
David attended the grammar-school at Lich: 
field, where he suffered muoh from the brutality 
of a notorious headmaster, who flogged his 
Pupils to “save them from the allows.” 

jarrick did not excel at his studies, but the 
visit of some strolling players inspired him, when 
only eleven years of age, to organize an amateur 
theatrical society. Appropristely enough, The 
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A_Connting-house Clerkehip 


Recruiting Sergeant, by ‘Farquhar, was the 
first play to be performed, and Garrick, to the 
hearty amusement of his soldier father, played 
the part of the gallant Sergeant, Kite. 

ortly afterwards the amateur actor was 
sent to Lisbon, where his uncle employed him. 
asa clerk in the counting-house of his thriving 
wine business. This step was obviously taken 
in order to relieve the family hardships, for 
Captain Garrick was now on half pay. 

Shskespearces Readiage ta Cisse 

The experiment was not successful. The 
uncle found hie nephew and namesake an en- 
chanting companion, who could entertain the 
English colony in Lisbon with brilliant Shake- 
speacenn: rondiags and iolesioam ban i eas 
difficult to persuade the boy to take his official 
duties seriously. David left the gay round of 
pleasures at the Portuguese capital, and 
feturned to the bome circle, where he cheerfully 
accommodated himeclf to a life of genteol 
poverty. 

Good fortuns. attended the gallant captain 
in 1781, when he took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to join = regiment in Gibraltar, When 
he returned home with a longer leave of absence 
than usual, and somewhat improved in funds, 
he began to think seriousl: David's future. 
‘The latter, who had already begun to hanker 
after a stage career, was too shrewd to make w 
Suggestion which would have met with stera 
disapproval. When, therefore, the _ legal 
profession was proposed he raised no objection 
to that vocation. 

‘At that time « notice appeared in The Gentle- 
‘man’s Magazine to the effect that “ Young 
gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin 
and Greek languages by Samuel Johnson.” 
‘Upon the recommendation of influential friends 
David, in bis nineteenth year, was sent to this 
new school at Edial, near Lichfield. 

"A Jouraey to London with Jonson 

The relationship of master and pupil was 
short-lived, but David was now old enough and 
intelligent enough to become on terms of 
intimate friendship with his tutor. Johnson 
soon grew tired of schoclmastering, and when, 
a few months later, the experiment failed, he 
decided to come to London and try his fortune 
as an author. He confided his plans to Davi 
with the result that as soon sa the other pupils 
hed been sent bome, the two adventurers set 
out on foot for London. 

It is said that on this historic occasion the 
two vagrants had only fourpence between 
them. “Soars later Garrick denied this story. 
He was then prosperous as well as famous, 
and it did not please him that tales of his early 
indigence should be spread about. Johnson, 
who never became rich and secretly envied 
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Acrival in London 
hia friend, delighted in relating the incident. 


“Why, yes," he would say, whenever it was 
disor , “I came to London with t nee- 
halipenny in my pocket, and thou, Davy, 


with three-halfpence in thine.” 

Garrick may have had more money than he 
cared to own, for he was able to pay the fee 
to be entered at Lincoln's Inn. His first step, 
however, was to take Johnson to s bookseller 
pamed Willcox and introduce his companion as 
« rising young author, Willcox was ardently 
impressed by the story of ambition and ad- 
venture told by the two young men, for he lent 
them £5. With his share of this, Johnson 
began his new career, living in a tiny attic 


and performing Sgies of hack work. 
‘Gobrick hed hardly heen « month Te London 


‘before his father died. This wes an 
unexpected blow, which might have 
meant a period of bitter hardship for 
David bad not his uncle in Liabon 
‘also died shortly afterward, leaving 
£1,000 to hia favourite nephew. At 
the family council that followed it 
was decided thet David and his elder 
brother, Peter, should pool their re- 
sources’ and go into partnership as 
wine merchants. 
A. Disastrous Partnership 

David, on the strength of his Porta- 
guese expe was permitted to 
take charge of the London end of 


the business, while Peter opened 
at Lichfield. It was a dis- 
aatrous arrangement. When the 


partners met at intervals Devid had 
nothing but bad debts to show. He 
did not even trouble to stock his 


cellars. Peter was surprised and Fields in t7ar, 
indignant. David did not dare to con- 
foas that instead of looking after the business 


he was spending his time in coffee-houses and 
greon-rooms, cultivating the friendship of 
actors and taking the first tentative steps to- 
wards a stage career. 

‘But they were only tentative steps. Garrick 
was held back from taking the Snel plunge by 
« consideration that says much for his character. 
He feared that the disgrace of his becoming 
an sotor would kill his mother, and it was not 
until after ber death, some months later, that he 
wade bis first appearance, as related previously 
in this article. 

‘Even then it was some time before he allowed 
his name to appear on the programme. Dread- 
ful rumours concerning the wine merchant’ 
exploits reached Li |. Garrick denied them, 
He did not divulge hie secret until he felt assured 
‘of success, and when he wrote to Peter it was 
im apologetic terms : 
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HIS PORTRAYAL OF RICHARD 


Ip this character he made = triumphant aj 
‘Ship in the wine business and to 





DAVID GARRICK 





at Inet my Inclination and Interest requir’ 


some new way of Life, I have chou ye moat mgrenble to 
myself, and though I know you will be much dinploased 
at me, yet I hope when you find that I may have ye 
Genius of an Actor without ye vices, you will think leas 
Severely of mo, and not be ashamed to own mo for = 
rother. 
















Peter was furious, and for a time the Lichfield 
Garricks bowed their heads in shame. David 
gradually won them over, and did not neglect 
to send them flowery notices of his triumphs, 
many of which were written by himself. Soon 
even this was unnecessary, for ‘ Garrick fever ” 
had set in, and all the town was aflame with 
admiration for the great actor. Peter, in 
iqular, was mollified by the offer of what 
remained of David’s share im the business. 
‘Having proved his genius as an actor, Garrick 


fens 


pearance at Goodman's 
withdraw from partons 
pt the viage an @ career, 
hed to exercise all the resources of hia skill and 
wit in order to maintain his position. ‘The old 
school of players were dumbfounded by the 
lormances of the newoomer. Even Quin, 
who had been for years the favourite at Drury 
‘Lane, was obliged to admit that “ if this young 
man is right, then we have ell been wrong.” 
Leoser actors of the period, such as Cibber, De- 
lane and Ryan, did not scruple to stoop low in 
their attempts to injure Gerrick’s reputation. 
The great uel Foote joined in the com 
spiracy, and at coffee-bouses in the vicinity of 
‘Drury Lane plots were hatched with the object 
of overthrowing the public's new idol. 
Garrick retaliated by imitating his fellow 
actors and making their methods sppear 
ridiculous. But the fact that he could easily 
act any of them off the stage was, after all, 
is greatest wespon. His performance oa 
King Lear, in spite of the garbled version which 
decatted 


His success determined. him 





DAVID GARRICK 


he himself pre 
another sensation. 


feel anxious. 


Garrick had already applied, unsuccessfully, 


for an engagement at Drury 
Lano, but he knew that it 
would not be long before he 
stepped into Quin’s shoes. 
‘His chance enme sooner than 
he expected, and as the 
direct romult’ of the _con- 
piracy against hiro. Pres. 
sure wan brought to bear 
upon persons in high places, 
with the result that Good: 
man's Fields theatre had 
to close its doors. Within 
a few days Flectwood, the 
manager of Drury Lane, had 
nent for Garrick and engaged 
him 

During, the next six years 
Gusrick ‘climbed hy rapid 
singes to the highest pin- 
nucle of fame. Equally ac- 
claimed as a tragedian and 
as a comedian. he created 
seventeen Shakespearcan 
parts and acted in man: 
other playa, some of whic 
he wrote himsolf. In 1747 
he wan sufficiently proxper- 




















ous to be able to contribute £8,000 towards 
tho purchase of Drury Lone theatre, in con- 
junction with Macklin"and some private per- 
Henceforward he acted only at ‘this 


theatre. and success- 
fully piloted ite for- 
tuncs for nearly twenty 
years, 

Success did not spoil 
David Garrick, agit 
‘might casily have done, 
for few mon have re- 
ceived so much adula- 
tion during their life- 
time. He lived onten- 
tatiously but not ex- 
travagantly. mixing 
with the Glite of the 
town and delighting in 
the society of wita and 
men of letters. It is 
probable that through- 












for the occasion, created 
‘There wan now a night! 
queue of carriages outside Goodman's 
theatre, and the Drury Lane coterie began to 
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Stgreat actor in Adelpia Terrace, London. 


Garrick's Vista * 
by lowers of deamatic ar. 
aid improvements to the house, 


“ields 


Farewell to the Stage 


In 1749 Garrick married Eva Maric Veigel, 
& dancer who, under the name of Mademoiselle 
Violette, had had a brief period of popularity. 
The romantic circumetance of this marriage 


gave rise to the story which waa afterwards 


‘Lived Here marks the how 


felt 





‘Garrick made men 
and haa © 


‘grounds tastefully aid out. 





Osi ins 


at Hampton Eas Jong been held sacred 
Sterations 


made the basis of the celebrated comedy, 


“David Garrick,” in which 


GARRICK'S HOUSE IN LONDON gir Charles Wyndham ap. 


peared so many times. In 
the play, Garrick pretends 
to be a drunken, dissolute 
fellow in order to disillusion. 
the daughter of a rich mer- 
chant who has fallen in love 
with him. There is no re- 
cord that Garrick notually 
did such a thing, but it is 
true that opposition was 
raised to the match and that 
Garrick behaved with great 
chivalry. 

In 1776 he retired from 
the stage and sold hie share 
in Drury Lane thontre for 
£35,000. Hin farewell to the 
public took the form of a 
series of performances in 
which he held the audiences 
spellbound by the undim- 
inished fire of his acting 
in all his most famous char- 
acters. When the ourtain 
fell for the last time he 
broke down completely and 





imself unable to deliver the formal epi- 
logue customary on such occasiona. The curtain 
was raised countless times, and at Inst Garrick 
stammered out » few 


HIS RESIDENCE AT HAMPTON 


words expressing his 
geep gratitude. Then 
he retired slowly uy 
the stage, his marvel- 
lous eyes, undimmed 
by age, “fixed upon 
the (gudience with » 
lingering longing.’* 
“Eons than three years 
later, on the “20th 
January, 1779, he died 
at his house in Adelphi 
Terrace, and was leid 
to rest in Westminster 
Abbey at the foot of 
Shakespeare's statue. 
When Dr. Johnson 
heard of his old friend's 
death he declared that 





beautiful 


out his life he preferred the atmosphere of the the event “‘eclipsed the gaicty of nations.” 


drawing-room to that of the green-room, and 
he was offended by any suggestion that hic 
rogue and vagabond.” 
For blogravttes not 


profession made him a 
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[See “The Life of David Garrick,” 
gerald. 2 vole. (1808), and “ David Garrick,” by Joseph 
Rnight (1804).] 
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GROUP 12,_REFORMERS 


The TRIALS 


baad GEORGE Fox 


of ENGLAND’S FIRST QUAKER 


Why the Son of a Leicestershire Weaver Became an Earnest Reformer, and How 
He Gladly Suffered Imprisonment for His Faith 


“J WAS born in the month called July, in 

the year 1624, at Drayton-in-the-Clay, in 
Leicestershire. My fathers name was Chris- 
topher Fox; he was by profession a weaver, 
an honest man; and there was a secd of God 
in him. The neighbours called 
him ‘ Righteous Christer.” My 
mother was an upright woman : 
her maiden name was Mary 
Lago, of the family of the 
Lagos, and of the stock of 
the, martyrs.” 

‘Thus George Fox, the foun- 
der of the Socicty of Friends, 
or Quakers as they are popu- 
larly called, begins his autobio- 
grephical “ Journal,” and this 
succinct aecount of his birth 
and parentage cannot be im. 
proved. The Lagos family, it 
should be added, had formerly 
suffered much from religious 
persecution, hence the refer- 
ence to martyrs. 

From his eartiest childhood 
an intense gravity and sedate- 
ness marked out George from 
the other children of Drayton-in-the-Clay. 
“When I saw old ruen carry themeclycs lightly 
and wantonly towards each other,” he wrote, 
referring to his ohild- 
hood, “I... said 
within myself, ‘Tf 
ever I come to be a 
man, surely T shall 
not "do so, nor be 
go wanton.’"? Such 
resolves filled all his 
childish mind, so 
that the little’ boy 
“appeared of an- 
ether frame than 
the rest of his breth- 
ren, being more re- 
ligious, inward, still, 
solid, and observing 
beyond his years.” 

‘Both bis parents 
adhored to the . 
Church of England and took immense pains 
with their children’s religious training—and 
severe religion during the first half of the 
seventeenth century was a thing to be con- 
aidered by no means lightly. i 

‘Although some of his relations wished 
inctuaed fm 
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the Founder of the Qualers, 
in July, 2624, the son of 
rehire 


THE QUAKER HEADQUARTERS 


Fox married Margaret Fell, 
hmnooe Hall, near Ulverston, became the 
‘headquarters of the Society of Friends 


George Fox to be educated jor the church, 
“ Righteous Christer lost no time in appren- 
ticing his son, aged eleven years, to a cobbler, 
who aleo dealt in cattle and sheep. Till he 


was nineteen, Fox remained with this master, 
FOUNDER OF THE QUAKERS 


learning all branches of his 
somewhat miscellaneous busi- 
ness,“ Whilo T was with him 
he was blessed,” says Fox of 
this master, * but after I left 
him he broke, and came to 
nothing.” Such a remark 
naturally implies that the bleas- 
ings of Providence depended 
upon Fox's presence, a senti- 
ment apparently smacking of 
priggishness. But wo must 
alwaye remember thet Fox 
simply and vincerely held that 
he was guided and protected 
all his days by an “Inward 
Light” vouchsafed him from 
Heaven. We must, therefore, 
entirely dincount the strange! 
self-rightoous tone perceptible 
in almost every sentence he 
wrote. 

In 1643 Fox attended n fuir in the way of 
business. Some friends of his callod him into 
the villuge inn to “drink healths.”” Greatly 

shocked by such lev- 








weaver, 





ity of spirit, Fox 
abruptly left the 
company and re- 
tured ~ home in 


great porturbation, 
That night he ex- 
perienced. a “vision. 
“Thou must forsake 
all, both young ond 
old,” he “was ‘com- 
manded, “and keep 
out of all, and be a 
stranger ‘unto all.” 
“Then at the com- 
mand of God,’ 
tinues the “Journal,” 
“I left my relations, 
and broke off ali 
familiarity with young or old.” Thus briefly 
Fox describes the greatest moral crisis of his 
life. Henceforward he lived a pure mystic, 
guiding alt his actions, even the trivial affairs 
of daily life, according to the promptings of 
the Inward ‘Light. 
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During the next four years Fox led a wander_ 
ing life. " Theso ““ times of the firat workings of 
the Lord in him,” as he describes them, were 
years of great perplexity and distress. He 
took hie difficulties to many difforent clergymen 
of the Church of England, to gain small comfort 
from them, eventually concluding that “ they 
posseracd ‘not what they professed” (i. 
trac Christianity). One, “‘ Priest Stephens,’ 
worked up Fox’s remarks into his next Sunday’ 
sermon; the “ancient priest” of Mancetter 
recommonded tobacco and pealm-singing, as 
an antidote to all spiritual ills; ‘a priest of 
great repute ” round ‘Tamworth proved nothing 
“but like an empty hollow cask’? ; hortioul- 
tural Dr. Cradock, of Coventry, fell into a 
great rage because Fox trampled on his flower 
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isle “aiken. win adopted by the Quaker ge thn outward 

‘visible sign of the simple but severe life they Lived. 
bede ; one, Machin, reckoned _of high account, 
offered him physic and blood letting. ‘There: 
fore Fox concluded that priests were neceasarily 
an evil and @ mischief, mainly responsible for 
the ungodlinesa of the world. 

Despairing of outside aid, Fox fell back upon 
his own resources, and about the spring of 1646 
his thoughts took definite shape, or as he ex- 
pressed it, he again received definite revelations. 
He concluded that “ being bred at Oxford or 





Cambridge was not enough to fit and qu: 
“God 


men to be ministers of Christ,” an that 
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Searching for the Trath 


who made the world did not dwell in temples 
made with hends.” Gradually Fox’s fortitude 
and determination waxed, end he received 
spiritual strength ‘sufficient in the deeps and 
in weakness.” Thus equipped he felt con- 
strained, during the winter of 1647-8, to 
embark ‘on a career of teaching and preaching 
through the countryside. His earliest offorta 
centred round Manchester, where he expounded 
his gospel of the Inner Light, with great suc- 


Receiving further ‘‘great openings and 
prophecies he formulated definite creed, 


it to a degree on its practical and negative 
sides, which he enforced upon all his converts. 
In 1648 the Inner Light revealed to him that 
he should never raise his het to any person, 
that he should neither “ bow nor scrape wit! 
his leg to anyone.” Such minute revelations 
continued, and ultimately brought Fox into 
collision with the law. 

Taken Off to Prison 

In the year 1649, while Fox waa walking in 
Nottingham, he beard the bell of the “ i 
house ® (church) ringing for service. Admon.- 
ished by an inward voice he rushed into the 
church, where he found one preaching on the 
text: "We have also » more sure word of 
prophecy.” Fox immediately lifted up his 
Yoise, and almost shouted down the preacher 
in his own exposition of the same text. A 
disturbance not unnaturally ensued, and Fox 
was seized by constables and haled off to 

aol, After being detained for some days, 

wever, he was released by the intervention 
of the county sheriff, who sympathized secretly 
with Fox’s views. 

No sooner was he out of prison than Fox 
went off to Derby and repeated his interrup- 
tions in a place of worship there. This time 
his adventure had more serious consequences, 
for the Derby magistrates committed him, 
along with a companion, to a house of cor- 
rection as = blasphermer, where he remained 
for year, until Jam 1651. On the 
gecasion of his trial at ‘by the epithet 
“Quaker” was first applied to Fox and his 
followers. Justice Bennet is said to have coined 
the word, because Fox and his converte “* bade 
the people tremble at the word of the Lord.” 
‘These imprisonments certeinly made Fox a 
martyr in the eyes of many, and convinced the 
world of his sincerity. 

ing the ten years following his release 

from the Derby house of correction, Fox spent, 
‘about half his time behind prison bars, and 
the remainder in preaching his gospel of the 
Toward Light ae the the central principle of Re- 
tion. He served terms of imprisonment 
lisle, London, Launceston, Lancaster, 
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His Kinanese of Heart 
GEORGE FOX PREACHING 





George Fox and his followers 
sD cieticct eronmes, mom 
wou! 
Scarborough, and Worcester. 
sentences Fox's pen was anything but idle, 
for he produced, in addition to the “ Journal,” 
® great number of epistles, pastorals, and exhor- 
tations, which are preserved by his followers. 
In spite of his fierce denunciations of those 
who did not agree with him, Fox was the 
kindest. and most charitable of men. Though 
he wrote of his fellow-men, asking, “Are not 
these the spoilers of the creation ? . Do 
not these cumber God’s earth 7 never- 
theless, in practical charity he was lavish and 
abundant. .All suffering or want touched 
Fox's tende? heart ; and in gaol or out he never 
ceased from doing everything in his power to 
lessen the distreases of his fellows. Invited to 
a wedding, he refused; for he would never 
enter, he said, “a house of feasting.” Yet 
next dey he called upon the newly merried 
couple, who were in extremely poor circum- 
stances, offering the most effectual of all 
congratulations—financial help. 
Starting Good Work f 
In his prison experiences Fox laid the 
foundation for that t and noble work of 
prison reform which the Quakers were later to 
carry out. From his cell he ceaselessly agitated 
for lesa severe sentences, more speedy justice, 
and better accommodation. Even though he 
regarded his fellow-prisoners as the blackest 
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ould preach anywhere the opportunity offered. 
men Ip mesting houses, The great relorrm 
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Sometimes it would be out in the open 

‘was fearless, and, az we see in the picture, he 

“ahort the inmates to repent thelt sins. 
of black sheep, far from the guidance of the 
Inward Light,’ Fox would spend months on 
end attempting to obtain redress for their 
wrongs, cheering them with conversation, 
tending them if they were sick. In fact, he 
was endowed with two contradictory i 
B cast stoel conscience and the ten 
hearts, a fact which oxplains the many apparent 
inconsistencies of his career. 

His Marriage to Margaret Felt 
‘The midland countics were the scene of most 

of Fox’s labours, as oan be seen from the list 
of his imprieonments. In 1657, however, he 
made a preaching tour through Scotland, whero 
he met with little success. In 1669 Fox 
married Margaret Fell, the widow of a Welsh 
judge, who, together with her family, had 
been among his earliest converts. The bride- 
groom “had seen from the Lord a considerable 
time before, that I should take Margaret Fell 
to be my wife’; but here the matter had rested. 
However, meeting the lady at Bristol, he 
determined to carry out his intention, and the 
pair were accordingly married ‘in the public 
mecting-house at Broad Mead in Bristol.’”” 
Apparently they were an odd but devoted 
couple, and Fox would write tender, quaint 
notes to his wife, generally beginning: ' My 
deer heart in the truth and life, that changeth 
porys 
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GEORGE Fox 


Eerly in 1671 Fox made up his mind to 
embark for America, and, accordingly, he 
sailed from Gravesend in’ June. After an 


adventurous voyage, during which his shi 
was chased by a privatecr, Fox landed in the 
Barbados, 
established themselves. 


where some Friends had already 
He was well received, 
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Visitors to Swarthmoor Meeting Mouse can ati see the 


‘Qriginal desc and chairs used by the Hret members of the 

Bodiety of Friends. These relics are now grastly cherished. 
and turned many to his way of thinking before 
Poxsing on to Jumuica and thenve journeying 
Ww Marylund. 

From Maryland he journeyed north leisurely, 
visiting; all Quuker settlers, preaching wherever 
he went, ond mecting, on the whole, with 
marked success. Since his followers enjoyed 
almont complete liberty of conscience in 
the British North Amorican colonics, 
was put to no necessity of public protests 
in churches and wuch-like acts. In con. 
sequence, the chapters of his “ Journal ” 
relating to this voyage show his character 

a far sweeter and less narrow-minded 
light than do the remainder. 

‘In 1673 Fox was back again in Eng- 
Jand, behaving juxt as he had done before 
his departure. “While he was holding “a 
very large and precious meeting in a 
barn” at Armscott, in Worcestershire, 

4 mngistrate appeared and apprehended 

him. "On this occasion Fox was certainly 
doing nothing very dreadful, but never- 
theless he found his way into the count 
gaol. The fact was that many of Fox's con- 
verte had been emulating his example, and the 
majority of magistrates had grown thoronghly 
exasperated with the Quakers. For instance, 
‘one earnest man went into a Carlisle church 
wrapped in a white sheet with « helter round 
his neck. Another, Richard Sale, of Chester, 
‘went into the cathedral there during service, 
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Suffering for their Faith 


carrying a lighted lantern, crying out that he 
fas come te show the people fight in. their 
darkness. It is, therefore, scarcely remarkable 
that ordinary folk looked upon the Friends as 
@ menace to society. 

‘In consequence, the early Quakers suffered great 
porsceutions, especially after the Restoration. 
Fox, in addition to his various imprisonmente, 
was abused, spat upon, Kicked and stoned. His 
followera suffered like punishments with great 
fortitude and endurance, as many as a thousand 
lat one time being under lock and key. 

Cromwell's Death Foretold 

Shortly before the great Lord Protector’s 
death, in 1658, Fox went to Hampton Court to 
interview him with a view to alleviating the 
persecutions of his followers. He met Cromwell 
* as he rode at the head of his life-guard,” and 
as the Protector approached Fox records that : 
“Law and felt a waft (or apparition) of death 
go forth against him; and when I came to him 
he looked like = dead man.” During their 
talk Fox lectured Cromwell soundly on Various 
subjects. After an inconclusive interview 
they parted, never to mect again, for within a 
month Cromwell was dead. 

In 1677 Fox visited Holland in the company 
of his followers Barclay and Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvanian. Ho again went to the Low 
Countries in 1694, and extended his preaching 
tour through most of northern Germany. 
The later yours of his life he mostly lived 
London, continuing to preach and tench, as 
before, but abating his vigour for public’ re- 
monstrances against other denominations. 
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In 2686, feeling that there was a great need for a meeting heuse 
the 


re to. Guster = thd Sndowed such 
Za Seeabllaninent af Swarthmoor at his own expenser 
consequence he was almost entirely unmolested, 
and the Friends, following his example, were 
soon shown the consideration due to them. 
Fox continued preaching until November, 
1690, when, after a fow days illness, he died. 
[See George Fox's “Journal.” numerous and various 
editions, and ‘George Fox,” by Thomas Hodgkin (2nd 
edition, 1897).1 
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HOW THE BIRD-MEN CONQUERED” 








PE derZpiane he tuccesded'in remaining tn the sir ter tor 

Tor Tancn' te many had rounee 

JURING the litter part of the ninctcent 

century three men, attired in native 
costume, made their y to the interior of 
the French colony of Algeria. One of the 
travellers was an intrepid young Frenchman 
named Cidment Ader, the others were his 
Arab guicles. 

‘An electrical engineor by profession, Ader 
was firxd with a great ambition. He wanted 
to do something that no man before him hat 
ever done. He wanted to fly, to soar through 
the boundless apace of the heavens like the 
graceful winged creatures who, from the time 
the world was orvated, had been a living 
mockery of man’s impotence. 

Seeking the Great Solution 

Therefore the engineer had devoted much 
time and thought to the subject; he had 
read books and treatises; he had made ex- 
periments based on theories propounded by 
Bir George Cayley and others, and he agreed 
with them that, theoretically at least, it was 
povsible for man to fi ‘The problem of how 
this was to be accomplished remaiped to be 
solved, and it waa the hope of finding a solution 
that had brought Ader to the desert Jand of 
Algeria. He had no wish to cut hi neelf adrift 
from the world and conduct his experiments 
in secret. AD he desired was to consult an 
sccomplished professor of flight, the vulture. 
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reas was writtan by Orville Wright. Seated in his 
fas eetablishing the conguent of the aira conquest 
rly spachines of the Wright brothers in flight. 

For woeks he remained in Africa tempting 
these birds of prey with hig picces of meat to 
perform before him, marvelling av, without 
beating their wings, they circled rapidly de 
from great heights’ in wearch of food. 
wax it that the lord of ercation 
that easy. clegant movement of the vulture { 
Determined to find an answer to this question 
Ader spent several voars studying the flight 
of binds, Thon, making, use of the observations 
he had’ made, ‘he built an aeroplane on tho 
model of a but, added a steam-cngine and some 
wheels, and attempted to fly. 

‘The Crash of the Avion 

Reports differ as to the result of his experi- 
ment. It hax been asserted that one morning 
in October, 1890, Ader flew a distance of 
150 feet, and that seven years later, at Satory, 
he covered several bundred yards before 
crashing with his machine, the Avion, to the 
ground. There is some authority, therefore, 
for saying that Ader waa the first man to con- 
struct and fly a machine capable of rising 
from the ground by ite own «ifort. In the 
absence of convincing testimony, however, tho 
honour of making the first aeroplane flight 
is commonly accorded to Wilbur and Orvillo 
‘Wright. 

Clément Ader’s place in history will vary 
according to the credence given to his claims, 
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but his title to be included amongst the pioneers 
of flight cannot be questioned. His genius as 
an engincer brought him a fortune, and practi- 
cally the whole of this was used in the con- 
struction of aeroplane models. For forty years 
he laboured in the great cause of science. In 
the end, broken-hearted at the lack of interest 
displayed in his inventions, he destroyed them, 
only the Arion being proserved for the interest 
f posterity. 
From the carly ages, man regarded the birds 
with hopclos chvy. ‘Tho possibility of flight 
Unocusingly engaged hin atéention, snd several 
of the legendary storicn of old relied on this 
for thoir theme. ‘There is, for example, the 
story of Dedulus, the Grock architect, who 
in order to cxcape from prison made himself 
some wings and flow away from his captors. 
‘Tho find inventor of flying machines was 
probably Leonardo da Vinci, who, apart from 
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Xe has been claimed that the first man-carr; 
was constructed in 1890 by Clément Ader, « 
‘a Study of the sulture’s flight, was steam propelled ant 
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being a great artixt, was no mean engineer. 
He conceived the idea of constructing wings 
for humen Leings, und his theories were perse- 
verud with for several or ies. At the present 
day, bis notion of attaining ‘ight by means 
of wings without any motive power seems 
grotesque, but Da Vinci mastered the first 
principles of aviation, and if he did not invent 
an acroplane capable of flight, he may be said 
to have inspired the invention of the ute. 
In 1768 A. J. P. Paucton carried the idea a 
little farther by constructing a machine with 
seria} screws, but it was left to Sir George Cayley 
to solve the problem of stabilit uilibriam. 
The scientific experiments Sins clever’ tas 
2 tt advance on anything attempted 

is day. Born at Bronipten: Yorkebire, 
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on the 27th December, 1773, he was early 
interested in serial navigation, and after 
spending many years in laborious study, he 
“rote several articles snd books pointing’ out 
the mistakes made by hia essors and 
formulating laws, of which have re- 
mained unchallenged. In 1810 he produced 
2 machine, and @ little later added a motor, 
but the invention crashed during its trials 
and the experiment ended in disaster. It was 
his brain, nevertheless, that first conceived 
the modern aeroplane, and it was not until 
he waa well over seventy years of age that 
mon of similar outstanding genius appeared 
to advance his theories. Sir George Cayley, 
who was the first chairman of the Polytechnic 
Institute, died on the 15th December, 1857, 
within a few days of his eighty-fourth birthday. 

After many barren years, in 1844 W.8. Henson, 
with the help of his friend and partner, John 

Stringfellow, constructed a 
machine, propelled by a 
steam-engine, which boasted 
many improvements on 
Cayley’s model. The pro- 
blem of motive power, how- 
ever, had not yet been 
solved, and the experi- 
ments failed. Their model 
is now in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

Inspiration from Fallure 

During the next forty years 
many attempts were made 
to construct a flying machine 
capable of rising from the 
ground by its own effort, but 
in spite of their ingenuity 
and industry, the various 
inventors in search of fame 
met with meagre success. 
If they had come to look 
upon failure as almost inevit- 
able, they never gave up trying. British and 
Frenchmen vied with one another in the bold- 
ness of their experiments. One man’s failure 
was er’s inspiration. ‘No science bas more 
clearly revealed the unconquerable spirit of 
man than aviation. 

F. H. Wenham, A. Pénaud, Victor Tatin, 
Horatio Phillips, these and other brillient men 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
constructed aeroplanes, only to have their 
hopes and their machines dashed to the ground. 
Success, always near, escaped them with 
monotonous regularity. They substituted clas- 
tic for steam, they sloped the supporting eur- 
faces in different directions, they replaced the 
clumsy steam-engine with one relying for ite 
power on compressed air, they used propelling 
tbe Greens see detoties radex 
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aeroplane to fy 
machine, built after 
(a shaped like = bat. 








ONE OF THE FIRST POWER-DRIVEN MACHINES THAT FLEW 


Eeingsehioe "St agliskma iatented a adel ay 

St hie econd thodel (aliown mbove) was witnense 
worews, they added wheels and skide—all 
very little purpose. 

Novel inventions were those of John String- 
fellow and Horatio Phil The former, mm 
1846, produced a steam-driven model which 
weighed leas than 7 Ib. This was allowed 
to run down @ taut wire for some dixtanoe 
and was then “jerked” into the ai Eye- 
witnesses declare that. flew gracefully for 
@ distance of forty yards, but this successful 

iment was not found capable of develop- 
ment. In 1893 Phillips tested a model that 
resembicd a huge Venetian blind mounted on 
@ tricycle. A two-blade propeller, a steam- 
engine and a boiler were added, but the 
machine had several defects which prevented 
successful flight. 

Otto Titienthal and His Gliders 

In Germany, meanwhile, a young Berlin 
engineer, Otto Lilienthal, was making experi- 
ments with “gliders” or soaring machines. 
‘Aviation hed irresistibly attracted Lilienthal 
from boyhood, and one of his earlicet pastimes 
was to climb to the top of a hill, fasten on to 
himself some crudely constructed wings, and 
then rush down the slope as fast as his legs 
could carry him, hoping that his momentum 
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driven aeroplane capable of lifting a man, Jobn 


Edward Vil, who was then Prince of Wale e 
would causc him tu leave the ground. Like 
Ader, he was sure that good results could be 
abtained from imitating the birds, and ii 
spite of carly dixappointmenta and the gibes 
of his elders, he continued to study the problem 
on these lines while he was a student at the 
Potedam and Berlin technioat academica. 

Leaving college, he secured practical engineer- 
ing experience in’ a workshop, and soon found 
himself owner of a factory with sufficient 
capital to carry on periments on a large 
scale, Lilienthal held the view that before 
attempting to fly in a big motor-drivon machine. 
the pilot should acoustom himecif to the aen- 
sation of flight and study the air currente on. 
the more simple glider. 

Jumping off Hilts 

His early trials wore on the same principles 
as those of his boyhood days, only they were, 
of course, on a more ambitious scale. Instead 
of being ‘home-made, the wings he now used 
were triumphs of engineering skill. Poised in 
2 bird-like apparatus, possessing two rudders, 
he began to experiment by jumping off an 
elevated board and landing lightly on hin feet 
some distance away. Then he journeyed to 
some neighbouring hills and repeated the trials 
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with cqual success. Gradually making i 
provemente in hii he was able after a 
Ema to control hin flight im the air, to stoce 
to left or right at will, 
spot. from which he had 
“Ta contrive in noth 
something ; to operate is © 
thing.” In this maxim, Lilien- 
thal summed up the situation 
an he undorstood it. Hin 
mistake waa that he attached 
too little impartance to “ con- 
triving.”” but in spite of thix, 
work wan of the greatest 
soientific value. Animated by 
a ine spirit of unselfish- 
new and gencrosity, ho invited 
other inyontors to vinit 
workshops to witnoss his trials 
and share secrets, and in 
the space of a fow years he 
accomplished over 2,000, auc- 
wadful flight. Unfortunately 
ix useful life was cut off 
itu prime. In August, 1896 
he crashed to the ground whilst 
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tewting « biplane glider and 
war instuntly killed. His tragic 
death at the varly age of 
forty-cight was a aad and Eines 


much-felt lous to reience. 
It was only to be expected that Lilienthal 
would have ‘imitators. The moat succoasful 
of then: were Perey 8. Pilcher and Octave 
Chanute, "Pilcher wan a lecturer in ongineering 
at Glaagow University, a man on the throsbo! 
of a brilliant 
cancer, when he 
met with a fatal 
accident. Thin ac. 
curred in Septem- 





ber, 1899, when, 
in the face of a 
dangerous wind, 


he was persuaded 
by nome friends to 
demonstrate his 
skill. A unique 
feature of Chan- 
‘ute’a machine waa 
thet it had five 
decks, and he did 
a lot to arouse the 
interest of American engineers in the science 
of aviation. 

After Sir Hiram Maxim had gone a long 
way towards solving the dynamic problem by 
producing, in 1894, a light aeroplane engine, 
sn American professor came to the front with 
a machine of his own construction which he 
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LANGLEV'S MINIATURE PETROL-AEROPLANE 





in hie guilant attempts to conquer the alr, mage many 
peste Aptech itea Meme of wane Sali oed 
St ocoewetlocs inten CeintSa tuibhes hed wens 

‘sicace and 


claimed would demonstrate “ the Jvability 
of mechanical flight.” He wes Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley. The world, or the iter 


of it, still clung tenaciously to the belief that 
it was impossible for man to fly in heavier-than- 
air machines. The perniatent failure of Euro— 
pean inventors to make any 

i ease: progress in the conquest of the 
air encouraged this belief, and 
the day after the triel of 
Langley’s machine, the man 

in the atreet opened his news- 
paper in the expectation of 
seeing a short paragraph re- 


cording the fact that the 
attempt hed ended in the 
customary disaster. Instead, 


hie eye caught flashing head: 
lines which told of the pro- 
fossor’s triumph. 

Langley’n model was steam 


driven, weighed only 30. Ib. 
with its motor and propetlers, 
had « wing-span ol feet, 


tnd was abou 16 fest Jong. 
To avoid ite being damag 
the Aerodrome, as the in- 
yentor called it, was Isunghed 
from the top of a house-boat. 
on the river Potomac. ‘This 
was on the Gth May, 1896. 
Reloased by @ spring, the machine flew with 
eful motion over the river for a minute 
# half, covering half a mile before dropping 
tly to the wurfase of the water. With’ the 
help of his excited friends, who included De 
Alexander Graham 
Bell, the famous 
inventor of the 
telephone, Langley 
recovered’ the un- 
dazni machino 
and dispatched it 
on a second flight. 
Once again it rose 
majostically in the 
air, eail over 
some tall trees, 
and flew evenly 
over the river until 
its fuel and water 
supply gave out. 
je may envy 
but not begrudge the intense pride which 
Langley felt cn that memorable day of triumph. 
True, he had yet to prove that = men. 
carrying machine was capable of flight and 
that one could be constructed which would 
xize from the ground by its own effort. The 
development of his great scientific achievement 
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ruggling for Succe: 





he was prepared to leave to others. 
bis own words: 
I have brought to a 


To quote 





@ the portion of the work 
which neemed fo be pe Iy mine, and for the next 


Blage. which Ja the conmwercial end practical deve 
nent of the iden. 10 je probable thet the wodld may 
Took to others. ‘Phe world, indeed. will be supiye ii 
doc not reallze that a new powdbility has come 
land that the great universal highway overhead 
in now soon te be opencd. 

Langley was wrong in thinking that 
his labours were at an end. He was not 
to be allowed to rest on hia laurels. The 
world was still acuptical; it refuscd to 
be elated at the successful flight of the 
professor's Aerodrome; realization that it 
‘was on the eve of further cpoch-making 
events came slowly ; proofs were wanted 
that the Potomac experiment could bo 
put to somo practical use. So Langley 
set_to work to construct an acroplaue 
which would carry a pilot. 

‘A Talented Young Man 

At this, the most interesting, the niost 
absorbing, the most dramatic stage of 
the whole history of aviation, we may well 
pause a moment to study the remarkablo 
career of this talented man, who had 
revived the dwindling hopes of acientiats 
throughout the world. Born at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1834, Langley waa cducated 
at the Boston Latin School and the English 
High School, where he graduated at the age 


AN ILL-FATED FLYING MACHINE 
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r Langley had to be launches 
ie fret erial wan a miserable 
‘popes are by courteny of the 


lowe 
of seventeen. From his earliest da 

of astronomy had attracted him, and when still 
@ young man, ho waa appointed Assistant at 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Observatory. The follow- 
ing year he took the post of Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the United States Naval Academy. 
Going thence to Pittsburg, he remained in 
charge of the Alleghany Observatory for twenty 
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years, and wrote a large number of svientifie 
books which proclaimed him an authority. 
The charm of his personality and his engaging 
manner gainct him popularity wherever he 
went, and no man ever had a more loyal staff 
than he had at the Smithsonian Institution, 
of which ho became secretary. Amongst hi 
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inyentions was the bolometer, with which 
discovered the new apectrum in 1881. 

It wan while he was at the Smithvonian 
Institution that Langley began to study the 
theory of ftight, and in a fow years, aa wo 

have seen, he overcame many difficulties 
hitherto regarded as invurmountable. Like 
others, he had tasted the bitterness of 
failure, but he at length sucocoded in 
producing u machine that would fly and 
which could bo kept under some measure 
of control. The story of his attempt to 
improve on this by launching a man. 
carrying acroplane forma one of the moat. 
remarkable, and at the same time one of 
the most tragic, pages in history. 

Awaitiog the Triel 

His machine, which was by far the 
most perfect piece of mechanium of its 
kind produced to that day, was brought 
out for_a trial on the 8th December, 
1903. The crowd of sightseers who lined 
the banks of the Potomac River sagerly 
watched the preliminary preparations as 
the wonder-machine was made ready for 
Jaunching from the top of a house-boat. 
4 moment's breathless silence an the pilot 
(Langley’s ansistant) took his seat, a signal 
from the professor, a roar of machinery, then 
@ crash! With crippled wings, the aeroplane 
toppled off the roof of the house-boat end 
plunged backwards into the water. 

‘With the jcers of the spectators ringing in 
the Groups s00 desalted 


he 
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hia cars, Langley stared aghast at his wrecked 
machine. Few recognized in him, at that 
moment of tragedy, the victor of 1896. Brim- 
ming hopes had given way to bitter disappoint- 
ment. Ridiculed by the Prese, who nick- 
named his machine “Langley’s Folly,” he 
quitted the public stage and abandoned his 
useful work. Threc years later he was dead. 
A short time before ‘he breathed his last, a 
message was brought to his bedside. It was 
a copy of @ resolution passed by the Aero 
Club “of America, expressing to him “its 
cerest appreciation of his labours as @ 
pioncer in the important and complex science 
0f acrial locomotion.” A pleased smile flickered 
for an instant over Langley’s drawn features 


A BIRD-MAN COMES TO GRIEF 











na the message was read to him. Then, as a 
fina] challenge to his greatest antagonists, the 
Press, he requested that the resolution might 
be_publishod. 

‘Not until several years after his death was 
it revealed to the world how near Langley had 
been to a success which would have sssured 
him of immortality. For eleven years his 
machine had been on exhibition as 4 curiosity 
at the United States Nationa} Museum, Wash- 
ington. In 1014, one of his old pupils took 
it down to the ‘Potomac River, fitted some 
floate, sat down in the pilot’s seat, started the 
engine and the machine rose from the water 
and flew! It was immediately claimed for 
Langley that he was the inventor of the firet 
aeroplane capable of sustained flight with a 
pilot, but considerable doubt exists as to whether 
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The Wright Brothers 


the machine would have flown without the one 
or two simple adjustments admitted to have 
been made by the successful pilot. This 
honour, together with that of making the first 
flight, was secured for the United States b: 
the famous Wright brothers, who, on the 171 
December, 1903, succeeded where Langley, 
but_nine days before, had so unluckily failed. 

‘The story of the Wrights’ triumph is the 
most romantic of all connected with the birth 
of aviation. Of the two, Wilbur was the older, 
Orville being born in 1871, four years after bis 
brother. ‘Their father was a preacher, in very 
modest circumstances, at Millville, “Indiana, 
and after the best education his slender purse 
could ide for them, the two brothers aet 
Sp in business as printers and publishers. In 
1896 they gave this up in favour of bicyole- 
making and repsiring, and in the same year 
they started the study of aviation, to which 
Langley’s early successful experiments hod 
given such o stimulus. 

Encouraged by Faith 

With a patient care that was charactoristio 
of all they did, the two brothers read all the 
books they could find dealing with the science, 





and then began experimenting with gliders, 
ther the manner Of Linenthal® Mooting, with 
considerable success, next turned their 


the: 

Stention to the more dificult probiem of con- 
structing an aeroplane. It was a tremendous 
task for these men who were little more than 
mechanics, but what the Wrights lacked in 
engineoring skill and mathematical knowledge, 
they made up in enthusiasm, in perseverance, 
im courage, supported by unwavering 
faith. One of the worst difficulties they had 
to face was lack of capital, but by practising 
self-denial, and with the » though 
limited, financial support they received from 
their father, and from their school-teacher aister, 
Catherine, they managed to keep at their work. 
“Throughout ig anxious period, their sister 
was 2 conatant source of encouragement and. 
@ tower of strength to them. It is not too 








much ‘to say that without her ready help and 
lively interest in their project, torious 
triumph that was to be ultimately their re- 


ward might have escaped them. 
A Fine Partnership 

No men ever worked in more complete 
harmony and with such singleness of purpose 
than did these brothers. Sometimes during their 
trials in the sandy hills of North Carolina, an 
argument would ensue; so t was their 
mautual respect that cach sought to benefit 
by the other's advice, and a compromise was 
invariably the result. "After meking thousands 
of tests with various kinds of planes and gliders, 
they searched the country for an internal com- 
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‘The men who attempted tu solve the master; 


‘The Wright brothers were constaauy ‘warm were, ‘che’ 
‘end their faith won them the victory and wlenced fot ever the tongues of their dncouragi f 
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bustion engine which woul] be light enough, 
powerful enough, to drive their machine, 
‘ailing to find one ‘that would satisfactorily 
answer their purpose, they set to work and 
built one themselves. Finally they attached 
a six-bladed prope! and the aeroplane, 
ready for its trial t, waa transported to 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. The first time 
they tested their machine motor trouble de- 
veloped. ‘This was followed by minor accidents 
which caused a delay of three months. 
Firat Successful Flight in History 
At last came the day on which history was 
to be made. Many invitations had been cirou- 
lated by the inventors, but owing to the ex- 
treme cold only five! people could muster 
eufficient interest to be present, and these 
imoluded three ooastguards from the Kill Devil 
life-saving station. The brothers had tossed 
a coin for the honour of pil 
and it had fallen to Orville, mg hi > 
he started the engine, and then, with Wilbur 
running alongside, the plane moved forward 
slowly in face of the strong wind, and rose 
from the ground. Only for twelve seconds 
did it remain in the sir, but it was the first 
wholly successful flight ever made. 
Fer biographies mot 


WILBUR TAKES H1S SISTER FOR A LITTLE TRIP 
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of the air bad to put up with = great deal of severely prejudiced criticlamn. 
"Gyan to mchisew the ten posal Ppbreet 


ble, bt they persevered, and in the 


A tew adjustments were made, 
that same day Wilbur dofinitely sealed their 
triumph by remaining in the air for fifty-nino 
seconds, during which time he covered 852 feet. 
‘The dauntless inventors could hardly contain 
their excitement. The veil of mystery that 
had shrouded the science of human flight for 
centuries past had been pierced. They bad 
witnessed the birth of the aeroplane ; the con- 
quest of the air, so long regarded as unattain- 
able, was an accomplished fact. Possibilities 
of 0 vast an oxtent es to be incalculable had 
been opened to the world. 

Nature Takes Revenge 

While the two brothers were discussing the 
flight with the excited spectators, a sudden 
gust of wind caused their machine to tum a 
somersault and damaged it. It was as if 
Nature, in her wrath, waa determined to revenge 
herself on the inquisitive human beings who 
had stolen her carefully ded secret. 

‘The success of the Wright brothers was one 
of the greatest achievements of the age, but it 
‘was some time before the world could be per- 
suaded that it was not being hoaxed. Even 
when the truth was known, the news was 
received in many quarters with indifference. 
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Few peaple realized the magnitude of what had 
heen accomplished, and fame came slowly to 
the mudest_bicycle-mechanics at Dayton, Ohio. 
But come it did at last, and in the midst of 
their triumph the two brothers did not forget to 
acknowlodge their indebtedness to the inspira- 
tion they had received from Lilienthal and 
other heroes af the past, and from Chanute 
and Langley amongst contemporary inventors. 

‘Mont of their time during the next five years 
was spont by the Wrights in experiments which 

abled them to improve their machinc in 


KING EDWARD VII AND THE WRIGHT 





When the Wright brothers gave demonstrations of their ying 


crowds of paople thronged ‘Edward 


very inecrested 
many respects. Singularly enough, the United 
States Government failed to realize the use- 
fulness of their work, and lack of support and 
appreciation at home caused them to turn their 
eyes towards Europe. ‘France at this time was 
actively interested in aviation, and when they 
ezrived in that country in 1908, French en- 
ineers enthusiastically co-operated with them 
in perfecting their apparatus. Mainly as a 
result of the Wrights’ influence, France's 
eupremacy in the air remained practically un- 
ced in 
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Their work, was one of the spectators. 


‘The Battle Won 


challenged for the next six years. In December, 
1908, at Le Mans, in the presence of = distin: 
guished company, Wilbur flew seventy-seven 
miles in 2 hre. 20 mins., and silenced for ever 
the critice who were still saying “ you can't 
go against Nature.”” 

Men were not lacking to follow the great 
lead given them by the Wrights. A. Santos- 
Dumont, L. Paulhan, L. Blériot, S. “F. Cody 
—these are but a few of the herocs who, with 
fine contempt for personal di ; made their 
mark on the history of aerial locomotion during 

the next few years. Progress, 
BROTHERS gs it becanio more rapid, 
exacted a heavy toll in valu- 
able human life, but scientific 
development has never been 
limited by man’s valour. 
To-day a man may fly from 
London to Paris, transact his 
business, and be back in time 
for dinner; an_ aerial voyage 
round the world has been ac- 
complished by intrepid nir- 
men, the amazing «peed. of 
over 200 miles an hour has 
been reached, and aviation 
is still in its ‘infanoy. 

In 1914 the aeroplane, then 
no more than eleven ‘years 
old, waa subjected without 
yrarming to a very sovere tout 

re t part it play. 
the World War cannot better 
be iMustrated than by re- 
calling that on the outbreak 
of hostilities Great Britain 
had available only eighty-two 
machines. At the time of 
the Armistice in 1918, the 
Royal Air Force boasted of 
no fewer than 25,000 ma- 
chines. 

After his successful flight 
at Le Mans, Wilbur Wright 
net up a school at Pau, where 
he trained many pupils. Re- 
turning to the United States, 
he died on the 30th May, 
1912, from typhoid fever. His brother Orville 
still ‘works in his laboratories at Dayton, 
making experiments and testing theories with 
the object of perfecting the heavier-than-air 
flying machine that is destined to have such 
far-reaching effects on the development of the 
human race. 

[See Aerial, Navigation,” by A. F. Zahm (1011)5 
“My Airship,” by A. Santow- Dumont (1904) 5." The 
Great War id the Air” by Hdger Middleton (1020) ¢ 
‘nd the publications of the Aéronautical Society of 
Groat Gritain 
the Gr 
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GROUP 3.—EXPLORERS 


The BOLD EXPLORER 
The Thrilling Adventures of Samuel de C. 


CHAMPLAIN 


who FOUNDED QUEBEC 
hamplain, Navigator, Fightcr and Explorer, 


who Became Governor of New France and a British Prisoner 


COVER three hundred years ago Samuel de 

Champlain, after visiting the Isthmus of 
Paname, wrote: “‘If the four leagues of land 
which there are from Panama to this river 
were cut through, one might pass from the 
south sea to the ocean on the other side, and 


thua shorten the route by more than fifteen 
hundred leagues.” 


The Panama 
Canal, thus proposed 
in 1602, was not 
fully completed and 
opened for  traffio 
until 1914; but the 
very fact that the 

‘ggestion was made 
in these terms in- 
dicates the saga- 
cious quality of tho 
adventurous French- 
man’s mind. In the 
very next paragraph 
of “his Journal, 
Champlain describes 
the death of Sir 
Francis Drake, 
which had ocourred 
off the isthmus five 
years previously. 

‘This remarkable 
navigator, fighter 
end explorer — waa 
born at Brouage, in 
the Department’ of 
Charente-Inférieure, 
France. There is 
some doubt regard- 
ing the exact date 
of this event; some 
authorities say 1567, 
while others give the 
date as 1570. It is 
believed that hi 
father was a sea- 
man; in any caso 
Samuel de Champ- 
jain was himself a sailor as a young man, and 
also a soldier. ‘That he was a man of superior 
abilities, and of good family, is evident from 
his own Journals, and iz her testified to 
‘by the eateem in which he was held by men in 
great positions. 

Champlain tells us that he was @ quarter- 
master in the army of Henry IV. He adds 
that his motive in going to Spain on hie dis- 
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charge from the army was to try to obtain 
@ position in the Spanish fleet which went 





annually to the West Indies, 30 25 to be able 
to give Henry IV an accurate report on that 
country, which few Frenchmen had visited. 

Samuel had an uncle who was engaged b: 
the king of Spain as ~ 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND ITS DISCOVERE 





pilot-general of 
sea armica,” and in 
1500 he " willingly 
gave his nephew a 
berth on his ship, 
the Saint Julian, 
which bad good 
chance of being in- 
eluded in the 
Spanish flect sent to 
the West Indies. 

Bin uncle, being 
ordered elsewhere, 
interceded with the 
Admiral, Don Fran- 
cinque Colombe, a 
great noble and ‘one 
of tho Knights of 
Malta, to give the 
command of the 
veasel to his nephew. 
Tho tact that this 
was granted is suffi 
sient to show th 
Samvol Champloin 
was already # 
mariner of experi- 
ence, for the Saint 
Julian wos one of 
the finest ships in 
the fleet of twenty 
sail, which bad on 
board 2,000 soldiers 
and marines. 

‘This new enter- 
prise, notwithstand- 
ing ‘the fact that 
the English wero 
making frequent 
captures, gave 
‘Champlain “extreme joy.’ A sailor's life at 
sea was, in his opinion, the only worthy life 
for a fall-blooded man, being, ‘as ho said a 
little later, “ wholly unsuited to the timid and 
eto we dey in Js 1599, and 

vO} gan in January, , 
in about three months the. Weel Indies’ were 
reached. Champlain now began to exercise 
his powers of accurate observation, and to 
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compile at every point touched the descriptions 
and maps of which he made such good use 
in the subsequent accounts of his voyages, 
and which, often for the first time, furnished 
Europe with acourate and intensely ‘interesting 
and painstaking records of the fauna and 
flora, harbours, inhabitants, and customs of 
uncharted coasis and unknown lands. 
A Ploneer of Modern Geographers 

Champlain was among the first voyagers to 
epply accurate methods to exploration, and 
to attempt to deseribe what he saw with 
scientific precision. He might justly be termed 
one of the pionoer geographers in a modern 
sense, and he sometimes refers sarcastically, 
but never with bitterness, to the romantic 
tales of hie predecessors. “<I am confident,” 
he writes in one place, “that most of those 
who mention it have not seen it, and speak 
of it because they have heard persons say 80, 
Who knew no more about it than they them” 
solos.” 

Champlain’a knowledge of natural history 
in extraordinary, and even when he cannot 
axcortain the name of a strange animal or 
fruit_or plant, he gives such an accurate des- 
cription that it is casy for us to identif; 

He is conmtantly, giving the latitude of a > 
its length end breadth in leagues, and when 
he drawn = map of = harbour he invariably 
marks upon it his soundings in fathoms, and 
indicates rocks and sandbanks. 

‘The Resolution that Fatlea 

He possesses a keon wit and will tell a good 
story even when the Isugh is against himself 
and” his shipmates. While cruising bout 
during this ret voyage in West Indian waters 
the Spanish admiral resolved to attack o 
fleet of Fronch, English, and Flemish ships, 
The Spaniards ‘anchored at the entrance of 
&, harbour in which this hostile fleet was waiting, 
thinking it easy prey. But on the following 
morning the unexpected happened, for the 
entrapped ships attacked with vigour. ‘This 
resolution,” writes Champlain with much good 
humour, “ oh the courage of the Spaniards 
and softened their rodomontades. It was 
then for us to lift anchor, and with such i 
tude, that in the admiral’s ship they out the 
vable at the hawse-hole, not having time to 
raise the anchor.” Champlain’s use of that 
very long word “ rodomontades ” is exquisite 
irony; it means, of course, in plain English, 
brag. - 

Connected with this same dooasion Champlain, 
who had a poor opinion of the courage of the 
Spaniards, relates another humorous incident. 
A small vessel was seen under full sail, with 
no one visible on deck. It was pursued, but 
teok no notice of the summons to surrender, 
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Canada Annexed to France 


even when it was pep! with cannon balls. 
‘The Spanish ssilors declared with fear thet 
this strange vessel was stecred by the devil, 
and the soldiers refused to board it until they 
were forced to do so. There was not a living 
soul on board. 


ing the voyage, which lasted over two 
years, Champlain visited the city of Mexico. 


‘Among the other products of ‘the country 
Which he describes is the cacao tree, from 
which, even in his time, the natives had 


learned to make cocoa and chooolate. He 
also saw alligators, which he correctly de- 
scribea as ‘‘a kind of crocodile.” 

France's Colonial Fallure 

The quality of this remarkable man, even 
at this early stage of his career, is shown by 
the fact that he had written en eccount of 
his voyage in # manuscript of over one hundred 
pages, with over sixty mapa and drawings. 
‘This manuscript was, by great good fortune, 

, and was translated and published 
y the Hakluyt Society in 18659. 

‘Champlain's fame rests chiefly, however, 
upon his work in connexion with the earl 
exploration and settlement of Canada. It 
was in 1534 that Jacquea Cartier landed on 
the Canadian mainland at Gaspé, and annexed 
the country to the kingdom of France. The 
following year Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence 
as far as the present sites of Quebec and Mon- 
treal, but after an initial failure in attem 
to found 2» settlement, France did practi 
nothing to consclidete this great possession 
‘until plain came upon the ecene. 

Exploring the Coastline 

In 1603 a noblemen named Sieur de Monts 
obtained # charter from Henry IV of France, 
giving him for » short period a monopoly of 
the fur trade in New France, as Canade was 
then called. In return he undertook to explore 
the coastline, and endeavour to establish a 
settlement. Champlain sssociated hiraself with 
de Monts, and took part in voyages to New 
France in 1603 and again in 1604, the second 
expedition covering s period of over three 
years. This was followed by another expedi- 
tion in 1608, under Champlain’s command, 
and from that time onwards thie brave sea- 
man and explorer was continuously engeged 
in the settlement of Canada, making many 
voyages backwards and fe 7 

Al h at this period mariners were 
making went voyages to the coasts of 
North America for the purpose of fishing and 
‘trading in furs, when Champlain commenced 
the great work of his life there were no other 
inhabitants in the country except Indians, 
or “‘savages,” as he always described them, 
and no European settlement in Canada what 
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CHAMPLAIN 


socver. Champlain visited and gave the name 
‘of Port du Cap St. Louis to Plymouth harbour, 
New England, fifteen years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed there. 

The name Canada was in Cartier’s time 
applied to the lands of an Indian village at 
Quebec. “Even Champlain uxed the name in 
this sense; it wes not until the French acttle- 
ment at Quebec had become the centre of the 
life of the whole territury that the designation 
Ingan to exvume its larger meaning. 

The tint sottloment of impartance made in 
w France by Champlain and his associates 
wax at Port “Royal, now Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia, Chaim pl , and de 
Monte. havin France, Champlain 
found Wy Canada ‘with about 
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Champlain wan the first white mar to see the may 


SHEE The discovered in 1613 owing to bis belng misled by One of his tx 


forty Frenchmen. That thie brave explorer 
porsquced the colonizing temperament is proved 
¥ the fact that he began at once to make 
a garien for himself, containing = fish pool, 
in “Which he placed trout, and he alec built 
@ summer-house. The following year seeds 
were planted, and good crops grown, a mill 
wee at up, and the settlement began to take 
aera Ik h .piri 
In order to keep his men in good spirits 
during the winter, Champlain instituted a 
burlesque Order of Good Times, each member 
of his company wearing the chain of office 
for one day in his turn, On that day the 
Frenchman wearing the chain had to go 
hunting, and was responsible for the principal 
dish at the ceremonious banquet held in the 
evening. Tho exercise entailed by the hunt, 
<a 
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and the goo: spirits engendered by the banquet, 
Kept everyone tu excellent humour, and from 
a health point of view was, says Champlain, 
“more advantageous than all the medicine: 
that could be used.” 

Much of Champlain's sufferings during the 
first winter he spent in Canada, were caused 
by the novelty of such an experience, and his 
pardonable ignorance regarding the way he 
Sould make the best of such conditions. A 
much better site for their fret camp than the 
Inland of Sit. Croix could have been found. 
had Champlain known. A change was, however, 
effected before the succeeding winter, which 
Passed more comfortably for all concerned. 

‘The Tragedy of Ignorance 

On the Island of St. Croix they were living 
on salt meat, which caused sourvy, 
not having learnt the trick of the 
Canadian Woodsman, who catches his 
game and lets it freeze in an out- 
house, wo that fresh meat may be en- 
joyed’ ‘curing the hardeat winter. 
They were drinking melted snow, 
although they might have had whole: 
nome water by cutting through the 
ice covering u Jake. ing in. 
their houses froze, because they were 
ne- yet ignorant of the fact that o 
frost-proof cellar could have been 
mado by | excavati under their 
kitchen floor. ‘They had even made 
the fatal mistake of camping at ao 
distance from fuel, although the entire 
moainiand was covered ‘with forest. 
Champlain records the fact that on 
the Island of St. Croix cider was 
served out to the men by the pound, 
as ohunks of ice. 

He soun began to learn many useful 
things from the natives. At St. Croix 
he noticed for the firet time that 
they journeyed and went hunting in winter 
on ‘snow-shoes, walking “thus over the snow 
without sinking in.” ‘The Indians were not 
always friendly and it is very much to Champ- 
lain's credit that he possessed the ability to 
win their confidence when he sottled amongst 
them at Quebec. Had it been otherwise the 
founding of New France could not have been. 
brought about. 

Champlain hud many proofs that the Indiang 
were wavages. On one of his voyages some of 
the crew of his vessel had slept on shore one 
night. Presents of bracelets, rings, hatchete, 
and knives hed been given to the Indians 
that day, so that no danger was apprehended. 
However, in the dawn, about 400 Indians 
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Retarning Good for Evil 
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NAVIGATING A CANOF UP THE TUMULTUOUS LACHINE RAPIDS 
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when o party from the vowel came: hurryiny 
with all polble spood to the revue 

Nothing could be done except to bury the 
dead beside @ cross that had been set up the 
previous day. But no sooner had Champlain 
land his men embarked once more than the 
Indians reappeared, threw down the crows, 
dug up the bodies of the dead Frenchmen, 
and made firce to burn them. The sailors had 
again to go on shore and recover the bodies of 
their comrades. 

On the Verge of Starvation 

When Champlain had the chance he returned 
the Indians good for evil. At Quebeo they u 
to come to him on the verge of starvation, 
the depth of winter, and not only did they aecept 
very gratefully the rations he served ont to 
them, but they ate everything else they could 
lay their hands on. 

‘Champlain, as a result of his close personal 
study of the Indians, came to the conclusion 
that they lived “like brute beasts.” They 
made promigos reedily, but kept them poorly. 
They ‘were great liars and very revengeful. 
“"They do not know what it is to worship 
and pray to God,’ he writes sadly. However, 
Champlain belioved they had sufficient good 
sense to be taught how to live a better life. 
and he was ambitious to show them how to 
cultivate the soil, and make provision for their 
future needs. 








Champlain, being = brave men himself, 
was very surprised to find how timid and 
For » ter not 





) Rapida, above Montreal, discovered by Jacques Cartier, Champlain’ 
that i he could navigate them he would find « sea route to'Chins, 
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He believed 
The cape jenathe 
fearful the Iniians were of their enemica, even 
while they were living under the shadow of 
the fort at Quebec. Sometimes they would 
be demoralized simply owing to the fact that 
one of thom hed dreamed that the Lroquois 
were coming, and would rise in the middle of 
the night, and send all their wivos and children 
to Champlain's fort for protection, 
Teaching the Indians 

Ho tried to teach th 
the Frenchmen did, and organize their defence 
on military lines by having « few men on guard 
at night. But the Indians could not bring 
themyclves to take such obvious precautions, 
even when they were on the war-path.‘ Don’t 
we work enough in the duytine 1” they asked, 
in their ximplicity. 

It was after he had spent one winter at the 
Istand of St. Croix, and another at Port Royal, 
and been altogether three years in Canada, 
that Champlain returned to’ France, and the 
following year was placed in command of his 
most important expedition, which had for ita 
object tho exploration of the interior of the new 
country. 

Ch went up the St. Lawrence, 
explored some parts of the great river Saguenay, 
Feached tho Inland of Oricans, which Cartior 
had discovered seventy years ‘before, and on 
the 3rd July, 1608, disembarked at the aite of 
Quebec, and ‘began to establish 2 settlement on. 
ground velected by himself. Soon afterwarda he 
discovered that a plot bad been hatched to 
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CHAMPLAIN 


amassinato him by several rough fellows in 
his following, not because of ill-feeling, but 
from motives of avarice. Champlain’ was 
always popular with his men and with the 
Indians. 

‘This danger boing surmounted, Champlein 
buitt a fort and residences at Quebec, and 
procesded to hew down trees, to Jay out field 
4nd gardens, and to place his scttlement on a 
permanent footing. Tho present sity stands 
on Champlain's old site, and from those small 
beginnings the great French-Canadian province 
of Quebve was developed. 

When Champlain had become acquainted 
with the Indinnx, he found that cortain tribes 
wore domly enemies of other tribes, and he 
has been blamed for associating himeclf with 
their quarrels. It iv difficult to know how he 
could have aveided doing so. Ho had only 
a handful of Frenchmen at Quebec, and for 
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the protection of the settlement had therefore 
to yein the friendship of the neighbouring 
Indians. Had they become hostile. Quebec 
could have been wiped out. The local Indians 
exproted him. os an ally. to assist them against, 
their hercditury enemies the Iroquoix. 
amplain, with two of his men, armed with 
arqucbuses, accompanied a party of his Indian 
neighbours against the Iroquois, and, thanks 
to his guns and leadership, the latter were 
defeated. This enccunter took place on Lake 
Champlain, which the Frenchman waa the 
first European to visit, and which he named 
efter himself. 
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Quebec's Small Beginnings 


‘The results of the action were not apparent 
until many years afterwards, but the Iroquois 
from this period onwards associated the French 
with their Indian enemice, and yoars afterwards 
they threw their strength on ‘the side of the 
English, helping the latter, under Wolfe, in 
1758 to wrest Canada from the ¥rench on 
the plains of Abraham, almost within sight of 
Champlain's first settlement on the tiver 
St. Lawrence. 

‘That Champlain managed to keep on good 
terms with the Indians surrounding Quebes 
is obvious from the fact that when he went 
back to France on a visit in 1609, hia licutenant 
was left at the settlement until his retarn with 
only fifteen men. On reaching France, Cham- 
plain was received by the king, who expressed, 
great satisfaction with what the explorer 
related to him regarding the new colony. 
De Monts and the other merchants, who were 
financing the enterprise in the hope of 
deriving profits from the fur trade, were 
also resolved to eed, 80 Champlain 
with a number of compatriots returned 
to Quebec in 1610. 

Never Broke a Promise 

As svon as he reached the settlement 
he found the French Huron Indians and 
the Aigonquins very anxious that he 
should again accompany them against the 
Iroquois. Champlain wax not averse to 
thix—he never broke a promise he had 
made to the Indians—but he was greatly 
digtresged to find that his garden, con- 
taining, vines and various Kitchen’ vege- 
tables, had been entirely neglected during 
his absence. He knew very well that the 
settlement vould never be established on 
a permanent basis by fighting; he was 
most anxious to see agriculture proaper- 





ing, and a» civilized community created. 
In 1613 Champlain made a notable 
journey into the Ottawa river region, 


having been deceived by one of bis men 
who had wintored with the natives and 
said that he could lead Champlain to 
the northern sea in seventeen days. On this 
journey, made in canoes, Champlain was un- 
doubtedly the first white man to see the Rideau 
and Chauditre Falls, and the site of the ts 
city of Ottawa, the capital of Canada. It is 
worthy of note that 254 years later (in 1867) 
an Ontario farmer ploughed up on his land 
an astrolabe (used for taking astronomical 
observations) which Champlain lost on this 
journey. 

Champlain was « devout Catholic, and from 
the first had desired to establish Christian 
missions in New France. Several monks were 
sent to Quebec in 1615, and they settled among 
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Governor of New France 


the Indians, thus commencing a work which 
waa often very perilous, but which was destined 
to_influence the whole future of the country. 

For some years the settlement at Quebec 
languished, and but for the energy and per- 
severance of Champlain it would most probably 
have failed altogether. He had to organize 
everything, and in his requisitions upon the 
company of merchants who employed him 
‘we can see how anxious he was to promote 
agriculture, as he esks for reaping hooks, 
spades, millatones, scythes, and even lime. 

There was much jealousy among rm: 
his agsociates, but in 1621 the king 
of France confirmed Ghemplain’s 
position as lieutenant under the vi- 
veroy, the Duke of Montmorency, 
having command of the French resi- 
dents in New France. He received 
many annoyances from French, Eng- 
lish, Dutch and Spanish ships, which 
traded with the natives without Jaw- 
ful authority, for it haa to be re- 
membered that a French company of 
merchants first colonized the country 
at their own expense, and they natur- 
ally desired to retain a, monopoly of 
the trade with the Indians. "The 
Iroquois also were very troublesome. 

‘Tuken Prisoner to England 

The infant colony of New France 
‘was dependent even for food upon 
the regular arrival of vessels from 
Europe, only a fow of the settlers 
succeeding at first in supporting 
themselves upon the ucts of the 
soil. It was in 1629, when the settle- 
ment had been reduced almost to 
unger, and no powder was left in the 
stores, that several English ships of 
war appeared before Quebec. Champ- 
lain was obliged to capitulate, after 
making the best terms he could, and 
he and his men _were shortly after- 
wards taken to England. 

‘There was an element of comedy 
in these proceedings, for when they f 
reached England the captain of the English 
ships ascertained that he had captured Quebec 
two months after e had been concluded 
between a and France. 

‘The English promised to restore Cansda to 
France, but nothing definite was done until 
three years later, when the Treaty of St. 
Germain made it ible for the French to 
return. ing this period Champlain was in 
France, ting against the most discouraging 
official indifference, which threatened to destroy 
the whole of his life-work. 

In 1633 be was egain appointed governor 
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hamplain surrendering Quebec to Admiral iirke in 1629. 
SQthE“Sommander knew ie Britain” and France were at peace, 52 
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CHAMPLAIN 
of New Franco, and returned to Quebec, where 

















he received s royal welcome from the Indians, 
the priests, and the few Frenchmen who had 
remained behind. He did not live long to 
enjoy the fruits of his labours, but during the 
remaining two years of his ‘life the colony 
made far greater progress than during all tho 
preceding years since the first settlement. 
‘There are few figures in Canadian history 
that are held in greater honour. In every 
way Champlain is justly regarded as the founder 
of New France, which did not pass into the 
BEC SURRENDERED TO THE BRITISH 


Although 


‘settioment wan afterwards restore 


hands of the British until 124 years after 
Champlain’s death, which occurred at Quebec 
on the 25th December, 1635. 

Champlain had married pretty Uttle Hélano 
Boullé when she was only twelve years old, 
although she was twenty-two when she joined 
him in Canade. They had no children, and the 
brave explorers death so affected Héidne that 
she withdrew from the world and became = nun. 
“Life of Champlain,” by N. H. Dionne (1905); 
Champlain's " Voyage to the West Indice and Mexico * 

Champlain's * Voyages” (Prince Gocisty, 1878) 3 
> Champlain” by 
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MAKING SOAP FOR MILLIONS OF HOMES 
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t picture at the top shows the process of boiling the mixture of fatty 

ae ines fon.of steam through pipes into iron tanks containing the solution. 

but into bars, ‘Below. the poem sttceed for toying,” Ae weed Le ‘Soap imctory ail the Swork= people 
thare te the profits of tae Arm, ‘certificates bo the total nominal valine of neafly £3,500,000. 
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“GROG? 5._sUsINESS BULDERS ] P? PPR E Deere [LORD CEVERHUEME 
A SPARE HOUR’S WORK THAT LED to FORTUNE 


Viscount Leverhulme, who went on Wor 


yking after his Day's Task was Done, and 


so Found a Golden Opportunity that Led to Sucecss 


TICKING to business for an extra hour 

end » half indirectly led to Lord Lever- 
hulme becoming the greatest soap-manufacturcr 
in the world. 

One afternoon, in 1876, when he was a 
commercial traveller in the grocery line, William 
Hesketh Lever, as he then was, found that he 
had completed his allotted round. of calls at 
half-past three o’clook. Instead of adjourning 
to a hotel for = game of 
billiards, as some men 
would have done, he de- 
cided, after a moment's 
reflection, to extend his 
journey a few miles far- 
ther, and make several 
calls for orders in a 
small town he had never 
visited on bueiness be- 
fore. 

‘That little bit of extra 
road led him to « few 
new custowers, ea few 
new acquaintances, and, 
in the fullness of time, 
through these people, 
to a wholesale grocery 
business in Wigan. ‘The 
last-mentioned was for 
le and he bought it, 

total capital being 
£4,000, whi he had 
managed to save. 

When Lord Lever- 
hulme is persuaded to 
tell # story of his early 
struggles, he usually 
contrives that it shall 
point a’ moral, and in 
thia instance the moral, in his own words, is, 
“Tf you have a sparo hour-and-a-half, you 
never know what it may wad up to.” 

People have asked Lord Leverhulme why he 
did not remein a grocer. He has been unable 
to reply, in so many words, that soap was in 
his blood, but he admits that soap, of all things, 
was his Bret love! His first job, when es @ 
Jad he worked in his father’s grocery shop in 
Bolton—in which town he had been born on 
the 19th September, 1851—was cutting up and 
wrapping soap, and ever since that useful 
commodity has fascinated him. 

“If L had gone into any different walk of 
life, say engineering,” says Lord Leverhulme, 
“for which I was not fitted, or the making 
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CREATOR OF COPARTNERSHIP 


Lord Leverhulme, who started Ufe op « shilling = week 
End becaine the Biggest soap manufacturer in the world. 


ef nome chemical compound, it is certain that 
1 should have been a failure. Tt was only by 
beginning as a grocer, and cutting up soap, 
that made me stick to the occupation about 
which I knew a little, that I made of it what- 
ever little success I may have achieved.” 

In 1884, when the Wigan business was forging 
ahead, the future peer thought he would ™ go 
into nop.” He wax not yet prepared actu- 

ally “to make it, so it 
was manufactured for 
him. In fear and trem- 





bling he spent £60 in 
advertising his new com- 
modity, only to find that 
customers ‘began send- 
ing it back. 

a 


‘One day, 
however, customer 
walked 
house at Wigan, 
said, “I want’ some 
more of that stinking 
aoap 1”? 

“This woman,” anys 
Lord Leverhulm 
“made mo think that, 
after all, the soup was 
right,” and he decided 
to make the cloansor 
himaclf. ‘Tho stuff wae 
merely rancid on the 
surface, due to the action 
of the oxygen in the nix 











upon the ofl; it was 
good inside, "and it 
washed clothes exceed- 


ingly well, 

In the following year 
W. Hf. Lever took over a 
aoap-boilers’ factory in Warrington, the property 

of a firm which had lost money on it. The 

sum at bis disposal was £27,000, part of which 
he had, part was obtained by selling the grocery 
business, and part by a loan from his father. 

‘The rent of the factory waa £200 a year. 

Months were spent in absolutely perfecting 
the quelity of the soap, and then in January, 

1886, = beginning was made with an output of 

20 tons a week. By the end of twelve months 

the works were turning out 150 tons a week, 

and in some districts the factory was throes 

months behind in deliveries. Speaking of that 

exciting time, Lord Leverhulme has said that 

every morning on going through the orders, the 

grocers who telegraphed for evap got come, 
nthe Gremns see Setctiog Index 
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LORD LEVERHULME 


but those who only wrote got none, because 
there was no soap left when the tel 
had boon attended to. Se, 
Bightcen months after the Warrington works 
had started, a man might have beon seen walkx- 
ing about on the banks of the Mersey with an 
ance map in his hand. It was W. H. 
Lever, and he was 
looking for a site for 


@ new factory, not an Prudence 
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SOME OF LORD LEVERHULME’S MAXIMS 
wat virtue, 





His High Social Idceis 


for him, and he looked no farther. | He. pur: 
chesed fifty-six acres, an area since multipli 
almost ten times. 

‘These were the beginnings of Port Sunlight, 
with its model factory, and its model homes, 
embowered in beautiful gardens. It was an 
extraordinary experiment when it was started. 

Many ssid that this 
young business man 
wae going altogether 
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old-style factory on a courage of ‘and his Be Eto ge mis too fast. He was too 
new site, but some- It was intended by our Crestor that we should work, Yash. There was sure 
thing quite new in only by werk that we maintain ourhesith, fortaere to be a crash soon. 





factories and factory 
nites. ‘ 

The thousands of 
pounds he made dur- 
Ing his first yoar an a 
manufacturer of soap 
had astonished him. 
Ho felt that he had 
not worked any harder 
aa @ soap-maker than 
he had been svoustomed to do as a grocer, 
and yet profite had surpassed his wildest 
dreams. He has confessed since that he asked 
himself, ‘' Have I any right to this money?” 
and all the answer he could make was that 
he vould find no one clxe who had a better 
right to it. However, 
thore and ‘then he de: 
vided that those who 
worked for him should 
share in his prospority. 

This idea was in 
W. B. Lover's mind 
when he went out to 
search for a site for 
his new factory. It had 
to be in the country ; 
there must be room for 
workers’ homes as well 
ae factory; for not 
only was he rosolved 
that his soap should be 
made under idval con- 
ditions, but slso that 
those "who made it 
should live in ideal 
a 


extra effort would onl; 
ina beat and levting 
no weight into his own omr 
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uurroundings. 

At length he came 
to. a field where some 
Sbandoned pottery far. "am ad he then raked ail 
nacee were standing. He looked over a gate 
—situated right in front of the present office 
door—and viewed the lend on which the great 
works at Port Sunlight sre now situated. 
‘When he observed the water and railway 
facilities adjacent to the site, the soap-meker 
with ideals decided that this was the place 
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ther way Of being either healthy or happy. 


Aman whe would expect to recaive benefita and make no 
‘be like @ man sitting with comrades 
‘other men pull the oars, he pucting 








You cannet in the whole of humanit; 
an of us bess endowed with exactly © 
health and strength and mental and physical Htness of power, 





ne who is strong in ali directions, 


DUTY BEFORE DIVIDENDS 


‘Success came to Lord Levarhulme when he waz xtill = 
for the welfare of his workers: 


Port Sunlight, how- 
ever, proved as’ extra- 
ordinary @ success aa 
the soap that was 
mede there. The first 
sod wea out in the 
spring of 1888, and 
since its complotion the 
villago hes attracted 
housing and social re- 
formers of every colour and creed as one of 
the most successful and impressive examples 
of advanced ideals for social betterment real- 
ized in bricks and mortar, gardens, fowers and 
playing fields. To-day Port Sunlight is also 
the centre and pivot of the largest soap- 


find that we have 


making concern in the 
world. 
When Lord Lever- 


hhulme started in busi- 
ness as a soap-maker, 
he was ambitious to 
succeed, but he certainly 
never imagined that his 
success would ever be- 
come of such magnitude 
that the firm would be 
called upon—to mention 
one instance—to build 
churches for its African 
employces on the Niger. 
Yet this has happened. 
At the time when he 
started to manufacture 
soap in his first fac- 
tory at Warrington, his 
wife got up and ‘had 
Breakfast on the table 
youne at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
i It is characteristic 
of the man that although during his second 
year as a soap-maker he made £50,000, W, H. 
Lever and his wife were then living in’ s littic 
house which they rented for £35 a year. 
None of those who were associated with 
Lord Leverhulme in his days proved 
more helpful to him in his subsequent career 
nm che Greeps ace detaited Index 
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‘A Business Man's Romance 





Pore | cht, where B,oo0 people work 
The dactory and arden suburb cover a 
‘and ‘winter, 


than his own wife. “‘ Without her gracious 
influence,” he has said, “I doubt if there 
would ever have been a Port Sunlight, or a 
firm of Lever Brothers.”” 

It_is « romantic story, from the time whon 
‘W. H. Lever became & to the girl of 
is choice, when he wns earning a guinea ao 
week, until he built 
and ‘endowed to hix 
wife’s mem: the 
Lady Lever Art Gal- 
lery, at Port Suntight, 
containing an art col: 
Jeotion worth e million 

uunds sterling. 
Pelie han anid that ho 

first of all with 
the finest aid to suc- 
cess a business man 
could haye, namely, 
the careful tr: 
of a good father an 
mother, The second 
good start in his life " 
was when he wedded “the best wife any 
man could ibly have.” 

‘As showing the affectionate interest which 
Lady Lever took in the community at Port 
Sunlight, it may be mentioned that the children 
there always colebrated her birthday on the 
4th December, a2 well as that of Lord Lever- 
hulme on the 19th Se: ber, with public 
rejoicings, which included delightful birthday 
parties im the gigantic auditorium. To the 
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THE BUSY FACTORY WHICH IS ALSO A COMFORTABLE HOME 


LORD LEVERHULME’S FIRST FACTORY 


‘The factory at Warrington which Lord Leverhulme rented at 
‘irom = Sfarm "that 
fxperimented for months with = new kind of aoap. 





LORD LEVERHULME 


to sce for themmelves how Lord Leverhulmers dream of hapy 
















happy children of Port Sunlight the founder 
and Lady Lever were always “uncle and 
“ auntie ” respectively. 

‘The wonderful art gallory, which so worthily 
commemorates Lady Lever, contains many rare 
and valuable works of art.’ Lord Leverhulme’s 
hobby has always been collecting since he 

waa o grover’s appren- 
tice, one of his finds 
in those days being 
sir of Derby waro 
gures, whioh he 
purchased for a few 
shillings. Some of the 
paintings which he 
purchased years ago, 
Like the pair of Derby 
© the 
bisque figures, in the 
art gallery at Port 
Sunlight, ‘are worth 
from twenty to one 
hundred times what 
he paid for thom. 
He was offcred £30,000 for a black vase which 
Yond “Leverbul am a 
erhulme is still a eorly riser, 
fing up at 4.30 a.m.” He confesses that Bo 
a8 to be, because to-day the enormous business 
which he controls employs no fewer than 40,000 
white men and women, besides 25,000 coloured 
men and women in Africa. The authorized 
capital of Lever Brothera and ite associated 
‘companies ia £130,000,000, of which £56,000,000 
the Ore 
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{LORD LEVER HULME 


has beun subscribed, and thero are 169,000 
shereholders. At the head of this gigantic 
concern iq the man who, as = working lad 
of fifteen, was employed cutting up bars of 
scap and wrapping them in paper in his father’s 
shop at « commencing wage of one shilling a 
week. 


About 60,000 visitors from all over the 
world visit Port Sunlight every year. To seo 
@soap factory 7 Not for that only, but because 
Port Sunlight is a vonercte and successful 
example of a new spirit in industrialism. The 
methods of prosperity sharing, or copartnership, 





A STRIKING CONTRAST IN DWELLINGS 


r picture shows 
fort Sunlight came into existence. 
‘of model dwelling: in the same place toda; 
were almost unknown before Lord Leverhulme 
introduced then:. 
1f we allowed ourselves to attempt a deserip- 
tion of what has been achieved at Port Sunlight 
for the betterment of the workmen and their 
familics, we should get too far away from our 
immediate subject, although one cannot fully 
understand Lord Leverhulme the man epart 
from his achievements ae an employer. In 
particular, two aspects of his multifarious 
scheme of prosperity sharing, namely, co- 
partnership end life insurance, merit attention. 
In the great soap business there are now 
nearly 17,000 workpeople who are copartners, 
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‘The Copartnership Scheme 


holding stock or copertnership certificates to 
the nomina) value of nearly £2,500,000._ ‘These 
copartners have already drawn over £1,700,000 
in dividends. Over 7,000 of the workpeople 
have also been given free insurance policies 
by the firm, for amounts varying from £100 
to £4,000, the totel value of the policies being 
nearly £1,000,000. 

Who, in the face of facts like these, could 
over doubt for a moment that Lord Leverhulme 
meant what he said when he told his work- 
people, “I would rather endeavour to have 
a system that would produce the finest type 
of men and women, than a system that 
would juce the finest dividends.” 

Lord Leverhulme hes said that he 
would like to see a coalition of capital 
and labour, dedicated to a practical 
programme, embracing shorter hours, 
Righer wages, and bigger output. 

: ‘The Runk and File 

He always heartily acknowledges 
that his staff and workers have con- 
tributed very materially to the success 
of his business. There is nothing he 
enjoys better than to have a gathering 
of bis copartnera around him. 

A year or two ago, at a meeting of 
thin kind, he made the following char- 
acteristic remark : “I find some people 
are _afruid that if they meet what we 
in England call the rank and file—you 
are the rank and I am the fil at 
when they mect afterwards in business 
there would be a loss of discipline. 
IE have never found it so. I have 
never found that it makes for anything 
but good.”” 

¥or over fifty years Lord Leverhulme 
has followed this practice. When he 
was twenty-one, in his father's busi 
ness, he seoured the use of the room 
upstairs, cleaned out the empty tea- 
chests and bundles of paper, obtained 
planks and trestles, and sheets of 
white paper to serve as table-cloths, 
and then invited the staff to a tea and sing: 
song with the management. 

Lord Leverbulme has raised many men from 











humble positions within his business to positions 


‘When he finds » man who 
can do a certain thing better than he can da 
it himself, he places the responsibility of that 
thing in ‘the man’s hands, and then leaves 
him to it. 

He believes in work, in machinery, and in 
factory chimneys. He does not consider = 
factory chimney sotnething to be deplored as 

blot on. tho lnsulacepe. “An he sayo, it indi 
ates employment, and employment, if rightly - 
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_Hila Advertising Methods 


controlled, means comfort and happiness to 
the workers and their families, 

He is a tremendous believer in advertising. 
Indeed, if the story could be told, with illus 
trations, of the methods employed by Lord 
Leverhulme and his associates to advertise 
the products of their business, one would have 
in bold outline a record of the development 
of business publicity during the past three 
decades. As far back as 1807, Lever Brothers 
‘were among the first to use the cinematograph. 
In the same year, when the Motor Car Act 
game into operation, the motor-cara advertising 
“anlight Soap took part in a cclebration 
which included @ procession of automobiles 
from London to Brighton. 

Clever Advertising 

There are many whose hair is now turning 
grey who can recollect their boyish perplexity 
when they tried to discover the anxwer to 
W. H. Lever’s famous conundrum : “ Why does 
® woman look old sooncr than = mun?” 
—-which still, by the way, appears on the 
cardboard boxes conteining the famous suap. 
He was one of the first manufacturers who 
gave away samples of hix commodity by the 
hundred thousand from door to door. 

It was his representative in Switzerland 
who organized one of the groatest, advertixing 
events in history, namely, an_ international 
washing competition on fake Geneva. This 
attracted laundresseu from practically covery 
capital in Europe, and turned out to be one 
of the teat gala days ever scen in Switzer- 
land. Lord Leverhulesc still thinks that occa- 
sion probably the greatest spectacular dicplay 
advertiaement over produced. 

Lord Leverhulmo hay becn « fortunute mar 
as he has himself admitted, for when he bes: 
to make soup the necessary materials hac falle: 





























LORD LEVERHULME 


in price to an unprecedented degree, and prices 
remained stable for close upon twenty years. 
The immense organization which he controls 
to-day is able to weather all economic finctua- 
tions. but were a young man to go into soap 
to-morrow he would find it diffioult, perhaps 
impossible, to repeat the romantic ‘story of 
Lord Leverhulme's rise to fortune. 

‘His genius, throughout his career, lay in 
audacity. Once his very success nearly ruined 
him. In 1801 his inconie amounted to £50,000 
® year, but he continued to live in the humblest 

yle, putting every penny he could spare back 
into ‘the business. In spite of this he found 
himeelf in a dilemma which cost him @ great 
amount of anxiety. 

By this time his business had grown suffi 

ly large to be considercd a serious com- 
petitor againnt other larger xoap-making firms. 
But thene had the advantage of recerve capital 
With which to lny out new plant. Lord Lever- 
hulme saw that unlesk he could do likewise he 
would be obliged to drop out of the race. 
“Taking = Risk 

For a long time he henitated before asking 
the public to subsoribe the xtaggering «um of 
£600,000, which his financia? advisers told bim 
would be neocwury in order to give bis business 
a fair chance of survival. But he took the risk, 
and before three yeara had passed all cause for 
anxiety had been removed. 

But, moxt of all, Lord Loverhulme believes 
in work, and although he ix to-day the oldest 
man in his organization, he still works with 
ainazing energy. As Viscount Burnham hes 
said of him: “If ever there was oa man who 
































doverved the title of Merchant Prince of the 
Napoleonic putters, | the man.” Created 
a baronet in 1911 and a haron in 1017, Lord 


Leverhulme became a vincount in 1921! 
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L_GRouPe POETS 


LORD BYRON 


The BRITISH POET Who DIED for GREECE 


Lord Byron, the Schoolboy who Determined to be a Poct, his Wanderings in Many 


Lands, and how he won Fame and Fought a Great Fight for Liberty 


COVER the grass-grown road, 
yellow and brown leaves, that Jed to 
Newstead Abbey, the six-hundred-ycar old 
residence of the Byrons, a carriage rolled along 
one afternoon in the autumn of the year 1798. 
The occupants were a handsome, pale-faced 
boy, ten years of age, his mother, who wore 
mourning, and a nurse, 
Apart from the melancholy time of the ycar, 
there was an air of desolation 
about the beautiful old Abbey 
and ite precincts. Some of 
the outbuildings hed begun 
to crumble away, end no vat: 
tempt had been made to re- 
store them. ‘The stones of the 
quadrangle, where at one time 
monks had walked in medita- 
tion, were moas-grown. The 
place looked as th it had 
not been inhabited for years, 
seve by the ghosts that were 
said to walle ite corridors at 
it. 

‘et ite last owner, William, 
th Lord Byron, known as 
the wicked lord,’ had but 
recently died, having outlived 
‘both his son and grandson. It 
is said that after a duel in 
which he killed his man, some 
yeare previously, he lived in 
olose retirement, and took no 
interest in the’ great family 
which he represented. In con- 
sequence the Abbey had fallen 
into decay. 

As the carriage stopped at 
the toll-gate an old woman 
hobbled out of her cottage to 
greet the arrivals. The talk 
quite naturally turned upon 
the late lord and his effairs. 

“* And whois the next heir ? ” 
the mother of the pale-faced boy 
joing mischievously ot the nurse. 

“They say it is a little boy who lives at 
Aberdeen,” replied the old woman. 

‘The nurse could not keep up the mystery. 

“This is he, bless him,” she exclaimed. 
turnis ith a gesture of pride to the child. 

Ta thia manner George Gordon, sixth Lord 
Byron, born on the 22nd January, 1788, entered 
his ancestral home for the first time. As he 
atepped out of the carriage and passed through 
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THE POET'S STATUE 





the pointed, Gothie archway, he limped badly, 
anda look of acute pain mingled with the 
haughty expression on his features. His large 
dark cyes burned like coals of fire against the 
ivory-like pallor of his face. 

Until the death of his cousin George Anson, 
while on active service in the navy, in 1793, 
and of his great uncle, the late peer, Byron 
had been a poor member of the family. — His 

father, John Byron, had dicd 
in 1791, after having squan- 
dered his share of the family 
fortune in dissipation. 

Byron’s mother, who hed 
been a Miss Gordon, left her 
husband soon after the birth 
of their child. For a time the 
parents lived in lodgings at 
cither end of a street in Aber- 
deen, and Byron was wheeled 
in his perambulator from one 
of hie homes to the other. 

He was not « happy child. 
His mother alternately spoiled 
and ill-treated him. Yet, 
when she died, Byron wrote, 
“T had but one friend, and. 
sho is gone.” 

Otber great men have borne 
physical disabilities uncom- 
Plainingly all their lives, but 
Byron's intensely proud’ and 
sensitive nature rebelledagainst 

His life was poisoned at 
the outset by the thought of 
hia lameness, and he never 
became reconciled to the afflic- 
tion. 

In one sense, however, 
Byron did conquer his lame- 
ness. To walk ut all cost him 

in, and he did not shrink 

m that. It was the thought 
of his lameness that cost bim 

most agouy. He would put himself to great tor- 

ture in order to conceal that fact from the 
world. Indeed, many people who met him 
for the first time did not notice any peculiarity 
in his gait. While at Harrow he took part in 
the annual cricket match against Eton at 

Lord’s, and be became a recerd swimmer. 

While the other boys indulged in the more 

sieensnon eporte, Heron Spent many Soe 

alone in the school library, reading Virgil and 

Cicero and the British poets. 
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EORD BYRON 


Whon he was fifteen he fell deeply in love 
with Mary Ante: Chaworth, the beautiful young 
heiress of an estate neur to Newstead Abbey. 
Jt was Mary’s grandfather. whom Byron's 
great-uncle had killed in the famous duel, and 
perhaps it was this romantic circumstance that 
first led the young couple to take an interest 
in one another, Lees and 

During the long school holidays Byron and 
Mary spent. much time. together, wandering 
along the country Jancs between their estates. 
Mary wan the senior by two years, but that 
fact, and the circumstance of Hix own extreme 
youth, did net prevent Byron from proposing 
marriage. Not only was ho madly in love 
with hia beautiful playmate, but he was pro- 
cooious enough to see that the union would 

IN THE BLOOM OF YouTH 


When he was 24 Byron won fame in the lite 
the production “af the eatiler cantos of * Chi 


worta 
Harotd,” 


Gnd became the most tallked-of man in London. 


have “joined broad lands, healed an old fend, 
and setistied at least one heart.” 

It is probable that, had Byron's passion been 
reciprocated, no objection would have been 
raiscd to the match, But Mary added cruelty 
to fickleness. One day, when Byron was visit- 
ing the Chaworth residence, he overheard her 
saying to her maid, ‘Do you think I could 
care for that lame boy ? ” 

Byron rushed from the house in an ago 
of Bumiliation and despair, Not long after 
his mother told him that she had some news 
to tell him and bade him take out bis hand- 
kerohief. Mary had married @ local squire. = 
man of very ordinary appearance and accom- 
plishment. - 
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Fickle Mary Chaworth 


This repulse was undoubtedly a tragedy in 
Byron's life. Although he had been trifled. 
with in the most heartless fashion, he never 
ceaued to care for Mary Chaworth. Years after- 
wards he wrote, “I have taken all my fables 
about the celestial nature of women from the 
perfection my imagination created in her.” 
Mary. on her part, lived to regret her scorn 
of the youthful, maimed poet, for her own 
marriage turned out unhappily. 

‘Thus, very early in life, was Byron’s nature 

physical ‘affliction and by 
The root cause of 
much suffering and irregularity in hie life ia 
to be found in these two circumstances, though 
there were other factors that contributed to 
unbalance his somewhat unstable character. 
Ambition of his School Days 

Byron’s determination to become a poet 
dated from his very early school deys. ‘Duri 
8 short stay at Cainbridge he produced several 
volumes of verse. ‘The first he published at 
his own expense, end it was quickly followed 
by another, which, acting upon the advice of 
his friends, he destroyed. ‘Hours of Idle- 
ness,” written in 1807, contains some of his best 
lyrics. The critios, however, were merciless, 
and Byron bitterly satirized them in his next 
volume, “English Bards and Scotoh Reviewers.” 
As yet, he had not won any recognition as 
& port except among his intimate ds. 

‘fore he was twenty-one he came into full 
Possession of hie title ahd inheritance and went 
into residence at Newstead Abbey. The place 
exercised a strange fascination over the poet, 
and seemed to quicten and soothe his reat- 














lessneas. He absorbed from its mouldering 
walls and numerous relica the spirit of his 
fighting ancestors—seven Byrons had fought 


together at the battle of Edgehill—and the 
romance of Britain’s greatness in the past. 
His Lasting Love for Greece 

But this tranquil mood did not laet very 
Jong. In 1809 he set sail from Falmouth on 
a long voyage. Sights and scenes in Greece 
imbued him with a deep and lasting love for 
that country, and admiration for its glorious 
past. While’ in Turkey he emulated the 
mythical Leander by swimming tho Hellespont 
—now called the Dardanelles—although only 
one way and under favourable conditions. 

He was accompanied on these travela by his 
friend Hobhouse, his faithful valet, Fletcher. 
and the old family butler. Had it not been 
for the restraining influence of these oom- 
panions it is probable that he would never 
have returned to England alive, for he plunged 
into the wildest adventures with a reckless dis- 
regard for life or the repute of his family name. 
In Turkey he dressed himeelf fantastically 

ns rn) (tee Index 
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ELPING GREECE TO WIN HER LIBERTY 
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in gold and scarlet and insisted uw; being 
presented to the Sultan before the British 
ambassador. He quarrelled with Turke and 
Albanians, and was with difficulty restrained 
from fighting duels with them. “Many other 
episodes of an Arabian Nights character pro- 
vided him with material which he afterwards 
used in his poems. 

‘Wearying of this life, he spent some time 
in a Franciscan moneatery, where he wrote 
“Qhilde Harold’s Pilgrimage.”’ @ Iong narrative 
poem in Sponserian stanzan. 

At the end of two years Byron returnod to 
London “sick and sorry,” bringing with him 


HIS PALATIAL HOME IN VENIC 





yearn took Rho Grand EE a 

® retinue of native servants and a collection of 
Ykulls, precious stones, and live animals col- 
fected during his wanderings. 

He deliberately set out to make himself a 
prominent figure in London society. He took 
‘a house in St. James’s Street, entortained on a 
lavish scale, and made no attempt to deny the 
stories of hia wild doings abroad which had 
‘begun to circulate. Notoriety acted as a sooth. 
ing balm to his hurt pride end disappointed 
love. 

He croated a sensation in the House of Lords 
by making « maiden speech, full of fire and 

joquence, in which he condemned the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the machine-wreckers 
in Nottingham, A riot had recently taken 
place in that town owing to the introduction 
of mechanical cotton-looms, which threw hun- 
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Appear: 


Byron de- 


dreds of men out of employment. 
was received 


fended the mob, but his appeal 
by ee if respectful, silence. 
ew 


published by John Murray, and crested an 
immediate sensation. Seven editions were sold 
within # month. The novelty of the poom, ita 
daring descriptions of adventures and intrigues 
in strange and beautiful lands, and, above all, 
the atmosphere of romance that surrounded. 
ita melancholy hero, struck an entirely now 
note in the literature of the time. Byron and 
the Byronic mood became a fashion, that lasted 
many years. 

Actually, the success of B: 
poetry waa due to something 
than his ability to capture the public’ 
fancy or to create & fashion. in spite 
of his vanity and his follies he was a 
great man who rightly interpreted 
the thought and of his age, 
and in all his poetry there breathes 
the spirit of freedom and a fierce 
hatred of ‘Had mere novelty 
been his aim, fame would not 
have lasted a month. 

‘The Tragedy of pron 
Fame, however, 
good during hia THotime. “Bled bis, 
further extravagance of conduct 
and cast a glamour over his life which 
concealed, even from himself, much 
thet was ‘unworthy in his character. 
Moat men have to disci ‘them- 
selves in order to attain success. 
Byron never needed to do this, and. 
the ease with which he won all hearta 
and heads made him careless of self- 
control. He was only twenty-four 
years old when ‘ Childe Harold”” was 
published, and for the next five 
he was the most talked-of man in London 
soviety. 

‘At jength his indiscretions and money 
entanglements so alarmed his friends that they 
urged bim to and nettle down in life. 
Byron decided to to a Miss Milbanke, 
@ beautiful young heiress with whom he was 
already on terms of warm friendship. “A 
wile, he himself admitted, “‘ would be my 
salvation.” 

A friend warned him that Miss Milbanke was 








not the wife for him, and # another 
lady. At Byron’s request the wrote a 
proposal to the latter. A refusal arrived 
afterwards, and Byron laughingly o! 


* You see, it is to be Mias Milbanke after all.” 
The friend continued to remonstrate, but at 
last, upon seeing the letter Byron had written 
+8. 

sez 
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“The Flight from Engiand 








th of Shelley in 18a brought great sadness to the. 
for a sail, the Facht bad teen wrecked in the Gulf of 
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AN HOUR OF GREAT SADNESS IN THE LIFE OF BYRON 
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‘With two friends Shaitey nad 


of his brother poet, Byron, 
Ta accotdance with afcient 


na all the party drowned. 


Zastom, Shelley's body was cremated on the seashore in the presence of his friend Byron. 


to bia intended, he admitted thet it wae * such 
® pretty letter, it is a pity it should not go.” 

Jan esceptance arrived ut the moment when 
‘Byron’s gardener was handing him his mother's 
wedding-ring, which had been lost for many 
years, and had now been found in the grounds 
at Newstead. The poet, declaring that this was 
a happy omen, announced his intention of 
‘using the ring at his own wedding. 

‘Aa Unfortunate Marriage 

He had the highest hopes of this marriage, 
but it tumed out that the couple were ili 
suited to each other. Byron quickly altered 
his opinion of his bride, and she, on her part, 
made little effort to understand her husband's 
complex natare. 
ter the birth of a daughter in 1816, Lady 
Byron left ber husband and sought a leg 
separation on the of his * insanity, 
although the strongest proof of the latter com- 

lain in By that she could advance waa the 
Fact that he had once thrown his favourite 
watoh into the fireplace and ground it to pieces 
with the poker. Other evidence was produced, 
however, which showed that Byron was much 
to blame for the unhappiness of the union. 
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of notoriety and scandal that followed the 
wreek of his hopes. He left England to settle 
in the East, and never again set foot on his 
native shore. 

At first he abandoned himsclf to despair and 
sank to lower depths of degradation than ever 
before. Yet his intellect remained clear, and 
he wrote many of his best poems during this 
period. He travelled from place to place with 
@ great retinue of carriages, servants, and pet 
animals. Everywhere he went he found that 
hie ill-fame had preceded him, and he became 
more and more morose and bitter against the 
world that had given him so much and yet, 
as he thought, cruelly misjudged him. 

Strange Trio of Frie: 

At Geneva he met the poet Shelley and Cap- 
tain E. J. Trelawny, a rough ring mon 
of etrong character and natural taste, who 
afterwards wrote = fascinating book of recol- 
lections about his poet friends. The three 
quaint companions led a strange existence. In 
the mornings they would meet et Byron's villa 
and play billiards or shoot at targets in the 
garden. Then Byron and Shelley would read 
verse that they written overnight, while 
‘Trelawny, the rough man of the world, sat 
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entranced. Afterwards there followed a riding 
excursion; Shellcy talking all the time at the 
top of his high-pitched voice, while Byron 
listened moodily and racked his brains for 
rhymes. He had now commenced to write 
Don Juan, hia great satirical poem. 

‘Thin happier way of life for Byron wan 
brought to an ond by the untimely death of 
Shelley, whose sailing-hoat_capized near Pisa 
on the’ 8th July, 1822. Byron attended the 
cremation of his friend on the seashore. 

Trelawny remained Byron's friend and 
adviser during the years of wandering that 
followed. | ‘The, poot war now much changed in 
appoarance. His brown locks had turned grey, 
the handsome features were disfigured) by 
suffering and dissipation, and he was putting 
on flesh. In order to check hix increase 
woight, he confined him- 
nolf to a dict of potatocs, 
vinegar, and rice. 

‘There came a nad mo- 
ment in hie life whon he 

















felt that his day was 
over. He waa no longer 
the romantic figure whose 
exploita had held half 
Europe spellbound. | He 
wrote despairingly to 

friend, declaring that 








hhad lost all interest in 
oetry, and that the only 
ope for him lay in be- 
coming a man of action 

Tho hint of e@ dras\ 
change in the course of 
his existence waa well 
founded. For some time 
a amall group of Englivh- 
men had been interosting 
themselves in the cause 
of the liberation of the 
Greeks from Turkish rule. 
Karly in 3823 a@ select 
committee invited By- 
ron’s co-operation, and 
he jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to do somethin, 
that he thought would 
perhaps redcom him in the eyes of the world. 

‘With ‘Trelawny’s aid he’ fitted out, the 
Hercules, a vessel of 120 tons, as a man-o’-war, 
and ect: sail for Missclonghi to join the Greek 
army. 

The newa of hie coming wae received with 
enthusiasm by the Young Greeks, and there 
was even # suggestion that he should be crowned 
king of western Greece. Byron flung all his 
energies into the military campaign and did 
much to organize and unify the factions in 
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WEARING GRECIAN COSTUME 


Hoye ge Greece indirectly proved fatal to 
a bllecteath thepent divin Sie 
ah regen going hy 

an 


Serving « New Country 


Greeee | threatened to make victory 
ible. 


im 

‘When Greece was sighted Byron turned to 
Trelawny and said, “I don't know how it is, 
but I feel as though the seven years of bitter- 
ness I have passed through since I was hero 
were taken off my shoulders.” 

At Missolonghi there were heartrending 
delays owing to disagreement among the Greek 
commanders. Byron's presence encouraged the 
people. Every day he rode out among them 
attired in the national costume, attended by 
@ personal guard of nogro grooms and a page 
in soarlet livery. Even now he retained his 
Jove of pomp and ceremony, for the horses 
were adorned with plumes, and Byron himeelf 
carried gold-mounted pistols. On his pale face, 
now drawn and livid, and surmounted by scanty 
grey looks, there was the 
same look of pride aa 
there had been when, aa 


thet 










a boy, he entered ‘his 
ancestral home for the 
first time. Added to it 


there was the look of 
hope, not only for the 
emancipation of Greece, 
but for his own salvation. 
Before actual hostilities 
broke out Byron fell itt 
of = fever contracted as 
2 rosult of the unhealthy 
swamps around Misso- 
longhi. His doctors im- 
plored him to leave, but 
he refused. “(I cannot 
quit Greeoa while there is 
& chance of my being of 
any utility,” he said. 
He grow rapidly worse, 
and the doctora blun 





dered, Fletcher, his faith 
ful valet, tried'to make 
the semi-delirious poet 
understand that there was 
ne hope of his recov 


fever trom. 2 
ee: 


England, but his heart 
Greees. 





names of his wife and daughter. At 6 o’clock 
on the morning of the 18th April, 1824, he 
died. He was only thirty-six years of age. 

‘The death of Byron caused great conster- 
nation in England. His heart was buried at 
Missolonghi. ‘The reat of the body was brought 
to England and conveyed by road to Newstend 
Abbey, to be buried beneath the chancel of the 
parish church of Hucknall-Torkard. 

Usee «« Byron," by John Nichol (1908), and “* Recollec- 
tions of Shelley and Byron,” by EB. J. Trelawny (1906)-] 
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WILLIAM GLADSTONE 


_ FOUR TIMES PRIME MINISTER 
The High Ideals that Guided William Ewart Gladstone when he Steercd the Ship of 
State during his Many Years of Service as Premier 


J has been said of Dieracli, and not without 
good reason, that he was always at his beat. 
when ting a losing battle. During the 
slosing days of 1852. when, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House, he rose in 
his place to defend an unpopular budget, he 
realized that only a miraculous effort on his 
could save the Government from defeat. 
Midnight had struck and the debate, one of 











the longest and most brilliant of that’ period, 
was drawing to its 
Filled with « 


close, 





Savage de- 
nunciations, — bitter 
taunta, scornful re- 
proaches, vehement 
‘appoale followed on 
another with _ be- 
wildering rapidity. 
Tt was an impas- 
gloned, speeoh. de 
livered with the skill 
of a great parlia- 
mentary tactician, 
and when finally, 
at two ovlock In 
the morning. he sank 
back into his seat, 
the Governmont had 
at least = fighting 
chance of avoiding 
defeat. 

After Disraeli’ 
brilliant speech, few 
thought the debate 
capable of added dit 
tinction. The last 
word, end the 
weightiest word, 
liad, however, yet 
to be said. Hardly 
had the Chancellor 
finished, when =» 
handsome, robust, middle- man, with large 
dark eyes and an unusually broad forehead, 
rose from the Opposition Bench to answer him. 
He was W.E. Gladstone, then known to the 
House only as a promising member who had 

uitted himself well in office. 
“Galmiy, carefully, and relentlessly the new 
speaker re-stated the case against the budget 
and exposed the Chancellor’s financial provi- 
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sions to ridicule. Every word, delivered with 
perfect clarity and swerinese of tone, rang with 
conviction. “It was @ masterly, dignified ora- 
tion which enthralled every section of the House. 
Not until he turned to address a rebuke to 
Disracii did he rainc his voice above its normal 
Pitch. 

~ must tell the right honourable gentleman,”” 
he said amidst loud cheers, “that he is not 
entitled to charge with involcnce men of as high 

ponition and of as 
high character in 
the House as him- 
cli,” And 1 must 
tell him that whot- 
ever clsc he has 
learnt—and he has 
learnt much—he has 
not learnt to keep 
wit thowe limite 
of dixcrotion, of 
moderation and of 
forbearance that 
ought to restrain 
the conduct and 
language of every 
member in this 
House, the disregard 
ot which, while it 
is an offence in the 
meanest amongst 
us, is an offence of 
tenfold weight when 
committed by the 
leader of the House 
of Commons.” 

It was the death. 
Anell of the budget 
and of the Govern- 
ment. It was a spec- 
tacular triumph for 
Gladstone. More 
noteworthy still, it 
marked the begin- 
ning of a political 
feud between the 
two rival statesmen which did not abate until 
Disraeli took his seat in the Upper House as 
Lord Beaconsfield, twenty-four years later. 

‘Their rivalry, especially after they had become 

ir respective parties, was intense 
to a degree, and it gave rise to some of the keenest, 
debates in parliamentary history. Although he 
lacked the sparkling wit and the incisiveness of 
Disraeli, although he was prone at times to 
the Gr In 
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WILLIAM GLADSTONE 


ever-elaborate and to use too many words, 
Gladstone was never a dull speaker. style 
was almost faultioss ; his strong voice carried 
his words to the far end of the chamber, so that 
listening for whatever length of time never 
became a strain; he had a pleasing manner, 
& dignified bearing and an air of sincerity 
which compelied the admiration of bis audience. 
To these gifts were added a fluency of speech 
which entitled him to be regarded as one of 
the greatest orators of modern times. 

If he was occasionally, as Disraeli onco re- 
marked, “ carricd away by the exuberance of 
hia own verbosity,” Gladstone invariably car- 
vied his audience with him. Questions might be 
hurled at him from al) direstions and he would 
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never bo at a loss for a reply. Hoeckling left 
him undisturbed ; his resource was inexhaustible. 
‘The merest gesture of dissent on the part of an 
opponent would entengle that hapless individual 
suddenly into an embarrassing argument from 
which he was only too glad to escape at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Whether addressing s Church council, a 
horticultural society, a public school or a 
gathering of business men, Gladstone was always 
quite at his ease. The faculty of concentrating 
his mind on a particular subject _was given to 
him. more than to most men. His knowledge 
was allembracing. At dinner parties he was 
naturally the centre figure; his opinion was 

t, and as readily given, on every conceiv- 
able subject. 
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A Brilliant Speaker 


‘On one occasion his monopoly of the conver- 
sation led to the hatching of a plot against 
him by two friends, who determined that, 
for one evening at least, they would outahine 
their illustrious fellow-guest as conyersation- 
aliste. The first difficulty was to find some 
subject on which their victim could not be ex- 
pected to possess much Knowledge. Turning 
over the pages of an old magazine, they oame 
across an article dealing with the antiquity 
of chess. The next night the two plottera 
started a conversation on thia subject and were 
soon engaged in a carefully rehearsed argument. 
After some time had olapsed they turned to 
Gladstone and asked for his views. 

‘An Unexpected Dénouement 

“Well, gentlemen,” he observed, “ from your 
conversation I cannot help thinking that you 
must at some time or other have read an article 
I wrote for a certain magazine on the an- 
tiquity of chess.” 

‘On another occasion, Gladstone found that a 
capricious hostess had allotted him a place 
at dinner next to a peeresa who was the mother 
of one of his strongest political opponents. 
It was at a time when feeling between the rival 
parties was running very high, and it was only 
after much persuasion that the lady had con- 
sented to be present. After dinner, she was asked 
how she had enjoyed her conversation with the 
great Liberal leader, °{ I never enjoyed myzelt 
so much in my life,” she confessed. 
Gladstone talked to me nearly the whole ‘time, 
and though I still think him a wretch, he is cer- 
fainly,, the most delightful wretch ‘that over 
fived.”? 

‘A member of parliament for over sixty , 
leader of the Liberal party for nearly hall that 
time, Prime Minister on four cocasions, the 
author of many political and social reforms, 
end a prolific writer of books—that is the 
wonderful record of William Ewart Gladstone. 

Son of = British Merchant 

He was born at Liverpool on the 29th De- 
comber, 1809, a time when Napoleon’s crushi 
victory over the Austrians at Wagram was stil 
the chief topic of conversation, and be waa the 
fourth son of John Gladstone, a prosperous 
merchant who afterwards became a baronet. 

Like many other men who made their mark 
in history, Gladstone was educated at Eton. 
‘The famous school was then under the tyrannical 
rule of Dr. John Keate, but Gladstone was a 
general favourite and he seems to have been 
auite happy. Quite early in life he displayed 
unusual literary ability, and was the 
contributor to the Efon Miscellany. Tt was not 
until he went to Oxford University that he found 
any real incentive to work hard. Twelve hours’ 
study = week was all that wae expected of a boy 
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WILLIAM GLADSTONE 


THE GLORIOUS HOME OF A FAMOUS STATESMAN 


Which, at one Time, 
0 winlted. the cnatie was’ the 
Bot were men of e 
at Eton at that time, but at Oxford the young 
uate worked strenuously from’ early 
morning till late at night. His industry was 
rewarded, for he achieved the rare success of a 
double-first in mathematica and classics, While 
studying at the University he developed a keen 
interest in politics and revealed himself os an 
excellent debater. 
Eetry into Farliament 
After sojourn of six months in Italy, during 
which he made an ascent of Etna, Gladstone 
expressed a wish to enter the Church, but was 
persuaded by his father to accopt an invitation 
from the Duke of Newcastle to contest the 
borough of Newark in the Conservative interest. 
The election took place in December, 1832, 
and Gladstone was returned at the top of the 
poll. At the early age of twenty-three he was 
‘a member of the first Reformed Parliament, 
and his great political career had begun. 
Although the man who was to be leader of 
the Liberal party for more than a quarter of a 
century made his entry into the political arena 
through ‘the oy and influence of ‘Tories, 
in theso days be was as loyal » Conservative 
as were his “I was bred under the 
shadow of the great name of Canning, every 
influence connected with that mame governed 
the politics of my childhood and of my youth, 
Fer Stearephtes met 
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he declared during the debate on the Reform 
Bill of 1866. 

His change of political thought wna not made 
suddenly or violently. It may be said to have 
begun when the Tories nailed their flag to the 
mast of Protection, and he felt constrained to 
follow his leader, Bir Robert Peel, into the Free 
Trude camp. ‘Thereafter, ho gradually de- 
veloped Liberal convictions, although for many 
Zonre the Conservative party refused to regard 

im as Jost. Some time after the publication 
of his book, “« The State in ite Relations with the 
Church,” which appeared in 1838, we find 
Macaulay referring to him as “‘ the rising hope 
of those stern and unbending Tories, who follow 
reluctantly and mutinously a leader whose 
experience is indis] ble to them.” Iron- 
joally enough, Gladstone was scon to be the 
rock on which the hopes and expectations 
of those Tories were to be wrecked. 

Answering His Opponents 

Gladstone’s own sccount of his accession to 
Liberal principles is not unworthy of notice. 
Taunted by his opponents in the House on his 
change of front, he replied in the following 
fine words: “I ‘came among you an outcast 
from those with whom I associated, driven from 
them, I admit, by no arbitrary act but by the 
slow and reeistleas forces of conviction. I had 
the Groves see detaifea In 
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nothing to offer you but faithful and honourable 
service. You ‘received me with kindness. 
indulgence, generosity, and I may even say 
with ome meusure of confidence. And_ the 
relation between ux hus assumed such a form 


















that you can never bo my dehtors, but thet T 
must for ever be in your debt.” 
His imaiden specch, made in June, [63% 


attracted more than pussing notice and eame 
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must be to allow corn 
to be imported into the country free of tax. 
He therefore brought before Parliament an Act 
to repeal the Corn Laws, and, with the active 
nupport of Gladstone. carried it through. 
Added responsibility and experience brought 
with it a growing spirit, if not of independence, 
at least of self-reliance, and this was manifested 
when Peel introduced 4 measure which provided 
for an inorensc in the grant to Maynooth, 
a Roman Cxtholic college in Ireland. “Unable 
to reconcile the propoval with the strong views 
he held on the relations which should cxist 
between the Church and the State. he resigned 
from the Ministry, thus widening the gulf 
between himself and the mass of his party. 
The winter of 1850-51 found Gladstone in 
Naples, and s strong sense of duty compelled 
him to make an eloquent protest against the 
Ginbolica’ treatment of political offenders in 
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GLADSTONE’ BEAUTIFUL WIFE 


Catharine Giyane, the mister of Sir Stephen Glyone, 
four’ daughters, Ks 
Yotlowed distinguished careers in Parliament. 





Repeal of the Gorn Law: 


Neapolitan prisons. His letters made a great 
Fspieaon, not only in England but throngh- 
cout Europe, and it was not long before his pro- 
test bore fruit. Garibaldi afterwards acknow- 
jedged that Gladstone's intervention was of the 
xreatent service to him in his successful fight 
in the sacred 1 

Huving very definitely taken his stand as 
a Free ‘frader, Gladstone severed his con- 
nexion with Newark and was returned to 
the next Parliament by Oxford University. 
After hix remarkable defeat of Disraeli in 
1652, to which reference has already been 
made. the responsible post of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition 

Government was his as 
a matter of course, and 
a few months later he 
introduced his first 
budget. His Is 
aimed at reducing the 
coat of living by lee- 
xening the charges on 
urticles of everyday use 
and consumption, and 
it secured Gladstone's 
fame at once as a great 
financier, Aj ‘from 
this, the speech in which 
he explained the details 
of his scheme was a 
masterly effort which 
eurned him unstinted 
praise from ail quarters, 
ie waa one of the few 
men who could lend 
colour to figures, who 
with ease could weave 
romance around customs 
and currants, tariff 
and tinned fruit, and 
although he spoke for five hours, until he 
was “afraid to look at the olock,” he held 
@ crowded House spellbound. Like all his 
budget speeches, it was a model of lucidity 
and a great oration. 

In 1858 Gladstone was sent out by Lord 
Derby to the Ionian Isles to prevent, if possible, 
their being annexed by Grecos. It was a for- 
lorn hope, and he fail Returning to Eng- 
land he again accepted office as Chancellor, 
this time under Palmerston, with whom he 
found himeelf in ment. It was 
during this period thet he removed the tax on 
paper, thus bringing the purchase of books and 
newspapers within reach of the slenderest 
purse. Gladstone had now definitely thrown 
in his lot with the Whigs, and on the retirement, 
of Lord Russell, at the close of 1867, he became 
leader of the party. 
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‘The Irish Bits 


In 1868, thirty-five years after he had entered 
Parliament, he reached the zenith of political 
ambition by becoming Prime Minister. For 
seven years he was at the helm, and during that 
time he passed many measures of much-neeled 

form. His past record sug- 
gested that Ireland would en “7 TE ACE 
gage much of his attention, 
and a number of the Bills he 
brought forward aimed at 
righting the wrongs of that 
country. In the second year 
of his administration, the Irish 
Disestablishment Act, remov- 
ing the anomaly of a’ Catholic 
people being governed by o 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 
reecived Royal assent. Giad- 
stono next pasuet the Trish 
Land Act, which made illegal 
the eviction of rent - paying 
tenants and entitled them to 
a share in the fruits of their 
industry. 

Measures of internal reform 
included the introduction of a 
secret ballot in place of the 
eld objectionable method of public voting, a 
Bil giving State aid to public elementary 
schoola, and the removal of religious dixquali- 
fications for entry into the universities. 

Gladstone's chief claim to his country 
regard during this period of 
office lay probably in his re- 
storation of friendly relations 
between the United States and 
Great Britain, which had be- 
come greatly strained through 
official indifference to Ameri 
ean sentiment over the Ala- 
bama affair. The Alabuma— 
a. steam-sloop, British built and 
British manned—bad played 
havoc with the commerce of 
the Northern States during the 
Civil War, and the American 
Government had submitted « 
claim for compensation. This 
claim successive British Go- 
vernments had refused to ad- 
mit, but Gladstone, realizing 
that the United States had a 
good case, dispatched a com- 
mission to Washington and 
finally to arbitration. _§ 
‘The verdict of the court was against Brita’ 

‘Early in 1875, to everybody's astonishment, 
Gladstone relinquished the leadership of his 
party. The reason for this was popularly 
Bupposed to bo that he wished to devote his 
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IN LATER YEARS 


Gladstone will always, be 
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time to theological study. 


*: Thig retirement,” 
he wrote to Lord Granville, “‘ is dictated to me 
by my personal views as to the best method of 
spending the closing years of my life.” Little 
could he have thought at that timo that the 
oF tHIRTY-onz Honse was to be dominated by 
his magnetic personality for 
another twenty years, tron: 
woux years that were to’ witness 
some of hie greatest triumphe 
and divappointmenta. 
Universal condemnation of 
the Government's foreign 
policy, reflected in Disracli'e 
defeat’ at the pole in 1880, 
brought Gladatone back into 
the political arena, and in the 
kame year he war called upon 
affairs of the 
British Empire for the second 
time. clive 
he remained Prime Minister. 
fighting ax hard aw © he 
fought in his life to justify » 
ace POlicy in foreign affaira which 
singularly unfortunate. 
The culminating blow came 
when the country learnt that Gordon had beon 
massaeret in Khartum, amt that the Sudan 
was at the mercy of the Mahdists. Gladstone 
was assailed from all quarters for his dilatori 
ness in dispatching a relief expedi to 
Khartum. and the country 
was not in the mood to listen 
to excuses. € 
had captured the 
ination, and the opinion was 
recly expremed that he had 
been needlonly sacrificed. A 
scapegoat hac to be found, and 
that weapegoat was the Prime 
Mininter. No administration 
could for long withstand such 
revere criticiam as was directed 
at this period against the 
Liberals, and it was probably 
With something akin to relief 
that Gladstone gave up office 
in 1885. 
He alwayn had eround him 
a host of faithful friends and 
admirers. The spacious 
frounds and park attached to 
Flintshire seat, the beau- 
tiful Castle of Hawarden, were 
often thrown open to the public, and crowds 
used to swarm there when he was in residence. 
‘They would gather carly in the morning ond. 
watch him walk ovor to the parish church ; 
they would wait patiently for his return, eager 
the Gromns see detaites 5 
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for another glimpse of him. 
the day, they would come beck hoping to find 
him engaged in his favourite occupation of 
tree-felling. 

It wee a strange hobby for 2 man of his intel- 
Jectual capacity, more especially when we re- 
member that he was a great lover of trees. 
Sometimes he would spend houra at a time 
hacking away, quite unaided, at a huge tree 

howae showing signs of docay ; at other 
times ho would he assisted by hin eldest son, 
and, occasionally, with shirta open at the 
nock and slecves rolled up, they would be the 
centre of an admiring group of onlookers, who 
xeramblod cagerly for pivoes of wood aa 
miementocs of their visit. 

Speeches and Tree-fetiing 

Setting out onc day on one of these expeditions, 
Gladstone was mot almort at hin door by a large 
party of visitors, who requested the opportunity 
of extending to him a vote of thanke for his 

sin allowing them to explore his 
famous slateaman had set his 
heart on felling Uut afternoon a monster which 
offended his acetic taxte, and he had no time to 
nye for wpwoches. Anxious, however, not to 
(isuppoint hin visitors, he told them they might 
addrew him while he’ was at work, ‘The vote 
of thanks was accordingly passed to the sevom- 
Ppanimont of lows of the statesman’s axe, 
und while he was enjoying one of his periodical 
respites from his ours he mede a «hort 

in reply. 
once cut down a hu 
in circumference and weighing nine tons, in six 
hours—a remarkable proof of his industry. A 
spectator with au inquiring mind asked him 
hhow he reconciled his destructive hobby with 
his professed love of trees. His reply was 
characteristic. “We cut down that we may 
improve, We remove rottenness that we may 
restore health by letting in air and light.” 
Lover of Exercise 

Gladstone's wonderful capacity for work w. 
largely duc to hia ability to Keep himself in 
eplendid pPhyxicul condition. The Eton boy 
with no fondness for athletica became = man 
who placed yreat faith in plenty of open-air 
recreation. 

‘Until he was violently thrown from his horse 
and badly shaken, he was » femiliar figure in 
Rotten Row. Another accident, resulting in 
the loss of a finger. led to his giving up shooting. 
but almost to the end of his days he war a great 
walker. Often after a long and worrying 
debote in the House of Commons, he would 
sct out for a sharp walk, covering many miles 
efore returning in the early hours of the morn- 
ing to his house. As a consequence, he was a 
well-known figure in the London streets. 
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His Corious Hobby 


He enjoyed a game of chess, but would not 

y if he had the opportunity of listening to 
music, of which he was jonately fond. 
His singing voice was scarcely loss pleasing to 
the ear than his speaking voice. He was also 
an enthusiastic book-collector and was fre- 
quently to he seen inspecting the dusty shelves 
of second-hand book dealers. His library 
at Hawarden, which be personally supervised, 
‘was one of the most extensive in the country. 
A_magnificent writer bimself, he very much 
admired the genius of Alfred’ Lord Ténnyson, 
and these two men were cloce friends. 

Firat Home Rute Bil 

In 1886 Gladstone formed his third Ministry. 
Convinced that the majority of people in 
Ireland wanted self-government, he introdnoed 
the first Irish Home Rule Bill, a measure with 
which his name is insoparably asuociated. 
Gladstone’s sincerity was unquotioned, his 
honesty was transparent, his cloquence was as 
moving as ever, but with all his grent gifte he 
failed to convince the country thnt the time 
was ripe for the restoration of the Irish. porlia- 
ment, and meeting with opporition, even in 
his own party, the Bill was defeated.’ Thence- 
forth, the anti-Home Rule Liberals, who in- 
eluded Joscph Chamberluin, operated aa a 
separate group in the House, calling themselves 
Ltberal Unionists and afterwards Unionists, 
‘The next. six yours of his life were spent in 
comparative retirement at Hawarden’ Castle 
with his wife, whore devotion had been a con- 
stant source of encouragement to him since 
their marriage in July, 1839. Mrs. Gladatone, 
who, before amarringe, was Miss Catherine 
Glyune, survived her husband by two years. 

Last Speech in the House 

‘The aged statesman might well have thought 
that his political career was now at an end, but, 
on the defeat of the Salisbury Government in 
3892, he again took up the reins of office. 
The ‘following year he introduced his second 
Home Rule Bill, and succeeded in piloting the 
measure through the House of Commons, 
to have it rejected by the House of Lords 
a little later. Confident that hie untiring efforte 
for the Irish people would reach th 
summation in the near future. he resign 
the 3rd Maroh, 1894, and retired from public life. 
in his final speech. delivered two days before, he 
had mede an eloquent and impaesioned plea'for 
the reform of the Upper House. 

‘The great secret of Gindatone’s sucoens Iny 
in the fact that he never subjected himself to 
the embarrassment of insincerity. Every cause 
he urged, every plea he advocated, was free from. 
all pretence. © changing fortunes and the 
pitfalls of political life, the provocations en- 
gendered by the love of power—a love which 
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mateactes that occurred in 1894 and the following year awakened within Gladstone the spirit of 
ligiten He, dharniy denounced thm manaacret nd, cho, Paha whe ware revPernbie for, thee at ymagey Panic 
Sefe'we sea the faincus stateenan speaking at the mesting held in Liverpool on the 2, mber, 2apO, This 
roe destined to be the last time that Gindstone =pPe: fant public gathering. 
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Gladstone undoubtedly possesscd—left his noble 
character unimpaired. His private life, Like 
his public life, was free from blemish. 
timintic, Kometimes to the extent of allow- 
ing his judgment to be outweighed. big-hearted, 
idealistic, he was generous to a fault. When he 
resigned the Premiership in 1875, he refused the 
offer of a pension with the same determination 
ux he had ¢xhibited when resisting a proposal 
lg increase his salary, although this necessitated 
ix moving into a smaller house and selling hie 
valuable collection of china. 1t was a charac- 
teristic act of unsclfinbnoss and self-denial. 
In @ Hurry for Forty Years” 
Gladstone ‘wax often harshly criticized, but 
he was himaclf the mast tolerant of ‘men, 
and, although he , opportunities for 
scoring off his political enemies, he preferred 































to rebuke them by means of jrouical speech, of 
which he was a mister, rather than to humiliate 
them by anore direct: means. Aa an oratur he 
always said) ex he wanted to say, 


nother that aroused 
rand vonesse. 
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jealous pursuit of the anderlying truth 


Never can it bu asid of Gladstone that he so 


good of his country af heart, and throughout ins life he never hentated in doing what he thous! 
the burning censure of public opinion. 
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Noblences of Character 


that enabled him to wield words as a statesman 
rather than as a politician. 

Although on several cocasions Gladstone 
wes pressed to accept a peerage, he preferred 
tg remain s commoner, and if was as = man 

the people that he passed away at Hawarden 
on the Tu#h May, 1808. ‘The last few yoars 
of his life were marred by constant threat of 
blindness caused by cataract, but he bore his 
affliction lightly and with superb courage. 

Lora Salisbury's Tribute 

In paying a tribute to hia memory, Lord 
Salisbury, who represented a different school of 
political thought, spoke of Gladstone ‘aa a 
great example, to which history hardly furnishes 
= parallel, of a great Christian man"; and Mr. 
Al J. (later Eari) Balf the Leader of the 
Con.mons, referred to him as “the groatest 








member of the greatest deliberative assembly 
that the world has seen.” 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN SEATED AT HIS STUDY TABLE 


st powwer for the glory of his own ambition. A practical ideatlet, he bad the 
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CONTINGENT of the British Fleet hovered 
outside tho forts of Alexandria, just 
beyond the range of a murderous fire. Not 
yet had Admiral Scymour given the signal for 
his commanders to’ steam in and sileneo for 
ever Ahmed Arabi's big guns. The risk was 
too great. 

‘From Fort Marabout came the most per- 
sistent and accurate aholl-fire. Evidently the 
‘weak spot in the barrage must be sought clue~ 
whore. The Admiral considered long and 
earnestly, awaiting an opportunity to purchase 
victory at the least possible sacrifice of life. 

‘On board the Condor, a sloop gunboat of 
only 780, tonn, young Commander Beresford 

up and down, anxiously awaiting © 
signal from the flagship. Every now end 
again he paused in his walk and gazed fixedly 
at the angry puffs of smoke issuing from Fort 
Marabout and the big splashes of water mado 
by the shells as they dropped into the sea. 

12 only the, Condor could get near enough 
to the fort, those shells must necessarily 
Svar the little vessel, And then the deadly 
guns could be smashed and the embrasure 
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3,077-40n frigate on bgard which Lord Charles Beresford frst 


Retween the two zones 
lay one uf intone poril, 
nee Tike runing throwph 6 
furnace with a hundred to one chanes of coming 
Out unneathed. 

That ‘was the tantalizing thought that 
hammered away in the heatl nf the "young 
Somamander, Baek thingy had toon dene before, 
end even if they had net—— 

He ivoked around him at the facern of hie 
men, and naw that every eye met hin own 
Unflinchingly. Net for nothing ‘had he won 
thoir reupoct and affection. "They were ready to 
share their commander's hour, and he knew it. 

‘A few moments lntor m cry of amazoment 
broke out from the crews on rd the battle- 
ships. “he Condor’ "wns <weiggling et. waxy 
through the waters, literally dodging shells on 
her swift passage towarda Wort. Merabout. ‘Che 
Tmurderous fire redoubled, end twice Ahmed 

artillerymen registered clean, accurete 
The Condor shook herself, as it were, 
and raced on. Before many more shots had 
been fired she was through, and her guns were 
thundering away at the fort. 
the Groups see Index 
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LORD BERESFORD His Youthful Pranks 


Admiral Seymour scarcely realized what Knowing that the newspapers in all proba- 
was happening. “She'll be sunk!” he ex- bility would fully report the offence, Boresford 
claimed when he first caught sight of the hastened to write to his father, making a 
Condor on her mad cxploit. He ordered a full end manly confession of his wild esos- 
signal to recall her, but before it could be pade at Plymouth, and begging forgiveness. 
made, the victory was won. jedworeh Lamb- He concluded the letter: 
ton (later Sir Hodworth Meux), 2 All that romaine to be said le, I 
the Admiral’s fing-licutenant, EATON Os ee, 








hope that_you will look upon It as » 








whispered a suggestion which boyish lark and not ae = disgraceful 
Yan lucted “upone, dnstcad of ee Re le om 
** Recall Condor,” the signal, left; and I must have some mone; 
“Well done, Yondor,’? wes to pay mess, wine, ctc. So now 
Gay ee op: SPE BT pea a. 

When th hero of this epi- At various stages in his 
rode of the tian campaign career, he tied a red herring to 
of 1882 firat joined the British the end of his captain's fishing- 
Navy, a boatawain’s mate re- linc, swum in the Thames at- 
marked of him, ‘‘ That white- tired im frock-coat and _ top 
fuced| little beggar ain’t long hat, rode a pig down Park 
for thin world. ‘The prophecy Lane, and bribed a little bo: 
went awry, and he was now r ie to knock off a policeman’s 
made a captain and put in FF helmet. As the result of his 
charge of the captured city of reckless adventures, on shore 


Alexandria. His first stop was and at sea, he broke his noso 









to appoint thr manler Of The Marchioness of Waterford, mother of and collar-bone three tines 
Fort Marabout to his personal thy, delicatetooking boy whose stirriog hc also sustained fractures of 
rtf, an action which shows ae een * ‘eman- his right leg, chest and riba. 





that, being a sporteman as well ax a fighter, Once, for = wager, he pulled down the 
he thoroughly appreeiated the martial qualities American fiag at Honolulu, an act for whioh 
of hin ti. the British Government had to apologize. 

noment that the news of the Many times in his cadet days he was reported 
Condor's heroic dash reached England, Beres- for “ slylarking,” but he invariably recovered 








ford became a popular. hero- = ‘hin reputation by willingness 
But fame, in upite lof nix high AEE Ta EA EL. and courage, and by the frank 
birth aud opportunities, had appeal of his lovable, sporte- 
Rat come Ko. cnaily to’ him. manlike character. 

“Al(hough, asin mids nan. he In this respect, Lord Charles 





had saved three Hives and Beresford, bora in Ireland on 
bad been awarded the Royal the 10th’ February, 1846, a 
Humane and other societies’ younger non of the fourth Mar- 
nown quess of Waterford, showed 








medals, he wae y 
to the public as a young mem- himself to be a true member of 
ber of a noble family remark- a family whose name has been 
able for deeds of” splendid associated with deeds of derring- 
daring, who had a habit of do and deathless bravery. 
getting himself into awkward ‘When he was seventeon years 
serapen. old, Lord Charles joined the 
On one occasion, when be Marlborough, fall - rigged 
was already first licutenant on ‘wooden battle-ship, carrying 121 
board the Defence, this pro- gons. He was spared none of 


pensity to indulge in high- Brresfora's father, the fourth Marques of the dangers and drudgery of = 
spirited pranks brought him in Wonhgig deeds ol'derting-o om the cess, Tidshipman’s life on eccount 
conflict with the law. He had of hia birth and weakly ap- 
spent an evening ashore at Plymouth with some pearance. He never complained of the bard. 
boon companions, and while riding on the cut- ships, although he was very nearly drowned 
aide ot a hansom cab, shooting at the when being held under water in the tank 
passers-by, he chanced to hit a iady, whose during the “crossing the line” ceremonies, On 
gentleman friend not unnaturally took umbrage. hig transference to the Defence, an_iron“built 

a result, Beresford and his chums were sailing-veesel, but partially steam-driven, he 
fined £3 10s., and severely reprimanded. wrote to his father, begging to be removed 
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Barty Discontent 


from the Navy. Hia pride in the British 
sailing ships revolted 
against the new type of veascl. 
“Twa condemned,’” he said, ‘ ta a slovenly, 
in kettle, which could 
not sail without steam ; et AS aera 
had not even any royal’ masts ; i 
and which took minutes instead 
of seconds to cross top-gallant 
meats, & disgusting spectacle to 
‘the 


tradition of wooden 


unhandy, 





a midshipman 
borgughers 


‘Perhaps the real omuse of the 
young midshipman’s discontent 
waa the fact that he could find 
no opportunity to distinguish 

Fortunately, his fathor 
did not listen to his plea, and 
not long afterwards Beresford’s 
apirite were restored by a li 
adventure in which he was able 
to prove his youthful reaource in 


himec! 


seamanship. 


‘Returning from shore in the [if 
ship’s cutter, he noticed that the mn 
yard of the sail was sprung. A 
strong wind was blowing, and if 
the yurd broke, there waa serious 
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rebel who had been so scornful of it, for, 






























during a fierce hurricane, the Clio wos nearly 
wrecked, and only her screw saved the perilous 
situation by keeping ber more or leas steady, 

‘During the further stagea of 
the samo storm, Beresford 
climbed half-way up the main- 
mast and, to his horror, saw land 
ahead. He reported to the mate, 
who remarked, ourtly, that the 
captain knew what he waa about. 
It soon turned out that the 
captain hed mistaken his course, 
and but for Beresford's sharp 
cyea the Clio would have gone 
on_the rook: 

Under the command of Captain 
Lord Gilford on board the Trt 
bune, a frigate of 1,570 tonn, 
tle the young midshipman waa put 

through hin paces in the stylo 

of the ofd school, Rigid dis. 
cipline was the order, and flog- 
ing the penalty for dinobedience. 
order to teach his boys 
every detail of seamanship, Lord 

Gilford was in the habit of 

Where striping awd dei- taking the longest way out of 


which 


‘Mart- 





While stab 


danger ahead. Beresford had in cats in health Berestord won three a difficulty, and often, when it 


his pocket » compendium knifc, 
containing, among other implementa, = small 

With this he managed to make a batten 
with which he spliced the yard. The primitive 


gow. 


contrivance just held 
out until the cutter 
Teached the ship, when 
Beresford ly re- 
lated his “experience. 
“Well, my boy,” said 
the first” licutenant, 
“Gf you can do » thing 
tike ‘that, there's hope 
for you yet.” 

Soon afterwards, the 
Reoar-Admirai in 
obi of the Fleet 
thought it ‘edvisable 
that lord should, 
develop a sense of 
responsibility, and ap- 

ted him as senior 
midshipmen to the 
Clio, a@ corvette of 
1,472 tons. A_oruise 
‘tOthe Falkland Islands 
provided many edven- 
tures, from the hang- 


ing of a native murderer to bear hunting, and 
& narrow escape from death from scurvy. 
value of steam was now enforced on the young 
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Leapoienae iene tae iae heal ous was quite unnecessary, Boreaford 
and his matcs had to atrip the wholo foromart 
and re-rig. On the othor hand, only thirty 
minutes wero allowed for the making of & 
weaman'’s canvas Bui 
While acting as sub. 
licutenant on the Sut: 
Ij, a ntoam frigate of 
3:006 tonn, Beresford, 
Who was eager to tent 
his fighting spirit, had 
a tantalizing expert 
ence. The versel ar- 
rived at Valparaiso, in 
Chili, on the lst 
March, 1866, when tho 
Spanish Fleet was 
about to bombard the 
town. An American 
squadron arrived short- 
ly afterwards, and a 
Rurried discussion took 
place between the two 
Admirals as to the ad- 







DESTINED FOR A LIFE ON THE SEA 


te interest int the sone 
squadrons about 

equalled the Spanish fleet, there was every 
The prospect of an exciting scrap. All was ready, 
when = telegram arrived from the British 
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Curraghmore, 
In'thetcup of the hills 
Tupply timber for the Royal Navy, 


Minister at Santiago forbidding action. 
Beresford paced npatiently while 


the Spaniards car their bombardment, 
and set the town fire. All the British 











om 
coul do wax to land and try to extinguiah 


the flames. The Chilians, however, wore Ho 

angry with the British for not coming to their 

resctio Chat they ordered the Innding-party to 
Tetuen, ind refined asintance, 
A State Tour 

1 was appointed Ticntenant on board 

in INGE, nnd he became « 

wn huter. He varied his 

in utmowt to 








Boresfe 
HAMLR. 








Galatea 














NeMTATing, ex pet 

















ther the caune: mem ber of 

rlinment for W big-game 
hunting: in Inedin of Wales 
Cater “King Bdwart VII), whose naval 
aide-de-camp he was during the state tour 
of ISTH, “Seven wore xeurs passed before 
hin first “great cha fame at Alexandria 





in 1882, whieh hos n described 
After that, he was a man likely to be picked 
out for special service, and it “was not long 
Wwforc an opportunity came. In 1884 he was 
attached to Lord Wolseley’s staff upon the 
belated expedition ent out to rescue Gordon at 
Khartun 

Beresford, to hin great disgust, fell serious! 
HM during the carlicr stages of the campaij 
Fron: hin bed in the hospital he issued daily 
instructions to the small detachment under his 
control. Everything was in disorder, and no 
news could be obtained cither of Gordon or of 
Sir Charles Wilson's gallant little force that had 
gone on ahcad. 

Gordon had sent down the Nile four ferry 
boats, manned by faithful natives, and of these 
Sir Charles Wilson took three.” The Safieh, 
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ject wan never renlised oming to the intro 
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Phe Nile Expedition 


THE BEAUTIFUL ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE BERESFORDS 


Beautiful country 
were criginally planted with oaks intended 
fidtion ef iron and steel vessels. 





which fell to Beresford’s lot, was little bigger 
than a Thames steamer and hardly more 
nubstantial. Some attempt had been made 
to transform it into a fighting boat by building 
turrets of timber, and there was # 9-pr. brass 
howitzer fixed betweon the paddle-boxes. The 
steering whee! wan roughly, protected iby an 
enclosure of boiler plate, and this material was 
also uscd to make covers for the riflemen. 
But these needed repairing. 
Bad News at the Start 

Beresford, now fully recovered from his 
ilinem, gave orders for these primitive shelters 
to be ktrengthened by railway sleepers, and he 
managed to procure a Gardner gun. Even 
then the veascl seemed to him “a penny steamer 
in a packing-caac Hix force consisted of 
20 infantry, 14 blucjackets, and a few Sudan- 
eae _stokers and boys. 

Refore a start coult be made, the tragic 
news came that Gordon was dead and Khartum 
eccupied by the Mahdi'’s troops. The same 
messenger told Beresford that Sir Charles 
Wilson's steamers had been wrecked, and that 
he and his men were stranded on the const with 
dervishes around them. 

‘The Safich immediately set out to the resoue, 
guided by a native river pilot, whose loyalty 
waa so suspect that he was handcuffed and 
lashed to @ stanchion, and his sense of direction. 
Sided by a revolver pointed at him. Tt waa 
Known that the Mahdi had no boats, but the 
danger lay in concealed earthworks along the 
river bank. 

Beresford knew that the only navigable 
channel would bring them within eighty yards 
of the nearest fort, and he was aware that 
parta of the Safich were so flimsy that bulleta 
would pass through them as through paper. 
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‘Whe Great Exploit 
On the second day one of the wrecked 
steamers was passed, and soon afterwards 
Wad Habeshi, a fortress containing 5.000 
dervish riflemen and four guns, came into sight. 
Within a thousand yards the Safick opened 
fire. It was running the gauntlet with on 
vengeance, for the boat could only move very 
slowly,and theenemy 
could "aim at her 
broadside. Despite 
these disadvantages, 
the British riflemen 
kept up such a deadly 
fusillade into the 
embrasure, that the 
dorvishes could only 
use one of their guns. 
The Safiek had 
almost slipped past 








the worst danger 
whon great clouds 
of team were seen 





pouring ont of her 
hatches. A shell had 
penetrated the boiler. 
One of the native: 
rushed on deck, 
shouting “All is lost, 
sare —tho ship ho 
sink 1? 

Heresford calmly 
ordered his men to 
go on firing. In- 
Yestigntion showed 
that tho damage 
could be repaired, 
although under con: 
ditions of the direst 
peril. ‘The enj 
Mr. Benbow, 
teered to put a 
plate into tho b 
All the time that he 
was ongaged upon 
the task in the fierce 
heat of the engine- 
room, bullets whistled 
around him, and at 
any moment another 
shell aight have burst 
in the same place. 

At nightfall the 
dervishes ceased fire. In order to deceive the 
enemy into thinking that he had abandoned 
the veasel, Beresford ordered the boats to be 
lowered and all lights extinguished on board 
In this way it was hoped that the Safick 
would be able to slip quietly away in the 
morning. 

In spite of every precaution the ruse failed. 
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nothing was 
Ep pactteul 


WITH HIS FAVOURITE BULLDOG 


1 the tatidog: 
iP 2iGoipenied her manter on many voyages and was very popular among the crew. 
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Within « few minutes of dawn, sparks and 
smoke from the Safich'e funnel attracted the 
attention of the dervishes, and tirmg recom- 
meneed. Once more “the penny steamer in 








@ packing-ease * ran the gauntict, thia time 
successfully, for she pasaxl the ‘carthworks 
and, steaming another mile up the river, 


+:GLORIA’ 


Beresford given his titi. 
Fix seen on ‘board ship with’ 


He was nately tend of 


joria’ at, his feet 


found Sir Charles Wilson and his detachment 
waiting on the bank, with no means of escape 
saye by way of the river. 

‘The daring exploit of the little Safieh had 
a far-reaching effect upon the whole expedition. 
The dervishes, despairing of being able to 
defeat the British forces on the river, were 
obliged to turn inland and meet the desert 
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column which wes advancing on Khartum 
under Sir Redvers Buller’s leadership. Hence- 
forth the fighting was moro straightforward. 
The British, however, were still at an enormous 
disedventago, owing to lack of equipment and 
supplics, and the strangeness 
af the ‘country. Moreover, 
there was the dincouraging fact 
that the main purpose of the 
expedition — the rescue of 
Gordun—had failed 

Berosford sunk hin “ penny 
Hteamer ” in the Nile for fear 
the dorvishow should make une 
of her, and act cut with hiv 
little hand to join the main 

‘Asn there were not 

t camela available to 

carry all the stores as well 

af ammunition, much of the 
former hul to be dextroyed, 
fuding @ quantity of nictai 

drums containing lubricating, 
oil. ‘The waste seemed tc 

rihle. 

My tears,” said Beresford, 

mingled with the oi! as it wae 
poured out upon the sand.” 

There followed an arduous trek acrosa the 
deacrt under a blazing nun. Scarcely a man in 
the detachment had a whole pair of buots, and 
many marched on sandals comMANDER 
mude out of old leather 
buckets. ‘The sailors walked 
bare - footed. From time to 
time the ill-conditioned camels 
refumt to move, or fell wick 
and died. 

‘The danger of attack from 
strny detachments of dervish 
anipers kept the men contin- 
ually on the alert. Beresford 
proved himaclf fully able to 
adapt hix naval strategy to 
the purporor of fighting on 
land. He ordered hia mon to 
split up and make sorties bere 
and there, thus deceiving the 
dervishea into thinking that 
they were being attacked on 
all rides. 

At night the mon lay down 
to sleep with bullets spattering 
around them. One morning 
Beresford arose early, and, al 
being guict, walked a little 
way beyond the temporary the Royal 
entrenchment. As he turned back, he felt 
a sharp blow on his back and fell to the 
ground. 


A the time of his 
Berentora was 
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A Narrow Escape. 


For a moment he thought that his end had 
come. He lay there, half stunned, suffering 
sgonies at the thought of being found dead 
under such humiliating circumatances. For- 
tunately, however, the bullet had struck him 
on the rebound, and he was 
only badly bruised. 

tt one stage in the long 
trek, the British column was 
outflanked by a far superior 
force of dervishes. Buller, at 
his wits’ end, sent for Beres- 
ford and asked him what he 
would do if he were in com- 
mand. 

‘The eailor snid that he would 
light a larger number of camp 
fires than usual, leave them 
burning and slip quietly away 
under cover the night : 
the dervishes, deceived by the 
fires, would have no suspicion 
of the movement. 

For a sailor ashore,” said 
Buller, ‘‘you've a good head. 
I'l do it. 

As a result of this man- 
eavre, the column made 

ite escape and arrived ‘safely at Jakdul, wl 

it was Joined by the rest of tho British torce. 

Thus did Beresford prove his skill on shore 

z aa wel at aca, en. he 
vemmaeess returned to England he was 
decorated by Queen, Victoria, 
who whis as she 
the medal to his tunic, ay am 
very glad to give you this, 
Lord Charles. I am very 
pleased with you.” 

Beresford’s fighting days 
were over before hie fortieth 
year, a circumstance which did 
not ‘please him, for he was 
never happier than when on 
board one of his well-trimmed 
battle-ehips, with a crew that 
leapt into action at his lightest 
word, and the chance of a 
scrap in tbe offing. But ho 
commanded various squadrons 
of the British Fleet for twenty 

are. 

Ho’ devoted himself to the 
unenviabi teak trying to 
awaken his country to the 
need of a strong navy. Beres- 
ford has been styled the 
Bobs ” of the Navy, but he was even leas 
successful than the over-vigilant Lord Roberts 
in his attempts to influence the Government. 


guarriage Lord Charten 
‘yacht Oeborwe. 
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Advice to the Government 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET ON 





During the Nile expedition of 188: 
gy tpt Seftek, « ferry-boat llewe Bigge 
Bow, the engineer, who repaire 


His famous slogans, “' Battleships aro chcaj 
than battles,” and “Discipline should be 
xrounded in commendation, not condemnation,” 
were well aired in the Press, but it wan many 
years before his practical suggestions for the 
maintenance and improvement of the navel 
services were, in part, adopted. 
Beresford Speaks His Mind 

“If you really want to give the country an 
idea ‘what its fleot does,” he once said, 
““don't go down to Spithead and work up a 
cheap appeal to sentiment out of tho pretty 
spectacle of a naval review. Try to get away 
on some hovering gunbost in’ the scorching 
Bight of Benin, or @ quinine-soaked fiat-iron 
away up on the Red Sea, and give the people 
gt Bome © glimpso into ‘that aspect of navy 

In 1886 he waa appointed First Sea Lord 
in Lord Salisbury’s Government, but resigned 
when his proposal to spend £20,000,000 on 
the new fleet was vetocd. Nevertheless, his 
influence was at work in the passing of the 
Naval Defence Act of that year. Shortly 
afterwards he returned to sea as captain of 
the cruiser Undaunted, in the Mediterranean. 

In spite of his dislike of politics, he did not 
ehirk parliamentary duties, and it snys much 
for his popularity in the country that he was 
returned at the polls even after his groat 
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the plate under continuous fire, averted di 
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“A PENNY STEAMER IN A PACKING-CASE” 


"Avaheil penetrated the boil 
red jeaster. (Courtesy 


quarrel with ‘Lord Fisher over the question of 
a Jarge increase in the Navy, which Boreaford, 
advocated, in 1900. Irony’ dogged his career 
in the House, for, in many cases, moasuros 
which ho fought for unavailingly wore, after 
his resignati brought up ogain and the 
credit for them claimed by other members. 











summit of his naval carcer 
in 1906, when he was mado a full Admiral. 
Although, fortunately, there waa peace during 
the years in which ho commanded important 
squadrons, the name of “ Bulldog Beresford * 
was one to conjure with throughout the world. 
By his introduction of new methods of dis- 
cipline and administration, by his unfailing 
efforts to maintain the officiency of all branches 
of the Service, and, above all, by his 
example, he did much to prepare the Fleet for 
the great part that it played in the World War. 
He was destined to take no actual share in 
that conflict, for ho heuled down his flag for 
the last time in 1909. Created Baron Beresford 
of Metemmeh and Curraghmore in 1916, he 
died on the 6th September, 1919, having lived 
te see the British Navy nobly pertorm ita 
part in the greatest war of history, and many 
of his own principles vindicated. 

[See “My Memorle,”” by Lord Obsrles Beresford 
abrs)7 
the Groups see decatt. 
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field THE GREAT MASTER AT WORK 























painter soon spree lat 
aiea gtirapec of the sughiy craftsman af work 
ied his nathee iand. rats ne ia meen creating 
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GROUP 7.—SCULPTORS 


CHISELLING a PA 


MICHELANGELO 


THWAY to FAME 


The Story of Wonderful Michelangelo, a Sculptor, Artist, Poct, and Engineer, 


who possessed the Genin 


REALLY do not know what to do with 
‘that boy !”” 
The speaker paced angrily up and down the 
room, "He is a clever he added, “and 
that is why 1 sent him to the school of Maestro 
Francesco da Urbino to Jearn grammar. for 
Brancesco ix the best teacher in the whole of 
Florence. But how do you think my son 
repays me? Instead of making the most of 
his “opportunities, ho neglects 
altogether, and spends his time 
after painters |" 

“You whould beat 
him,” counsulled one of 
the others in the room. 

“ Beat him! { hare 
beaten him, but it 
makca not the slightest 
difference. An hour 
later I find him, pencil 
in hand and a piece of 
paper in front of him, 
drawing instcad of at= 
tending to his lessons. 
I'm sure I don't know 
what to do with him!” 

Had that boy not 
“run after painters,” ax 
his father described it, 
the world would have 
Jost one of the greatest 

















in 
THE PATHOS OF A 


artintn it has ever 
Posacesed, the story of 
whose life is full of 


triumph and of tears, of 
riches and of poverty, 
of patient and ceasclens Vitgtn Mary, lamenting over 
struggle against pore re 
cution auch a4 it is the lot of few men to bear. 
Michelangelo Buonarroti was born on the 
Gth March, 1475, at Capreac, in Italy, a district 
of scattered hamlets and farmhouses upon the 
watershed between the Tiber and the Arno. 
He waa the second of five sons, his father being 
the Podesta, or resident magintrate, of the 
district. But, while Michelangelo was still a 
baby, his father returned to his native city of 
Florence, a8 his term of office was up, taking 
hin family with him. It was in Florence, then, 
that, the future sculptor spent the ear! 
of his life, and there is no doubt that this fact 
had a great deal to do with the shaping of hie 
destiny. 
In order to understand the reason of this, 
it ia necessary to say something about Ftaly a! 
Fer blosraphies inetuaes bn 
san 














This marble group in St, Peter's, Rome, showing 


s of a Hundred Nien 


that time. The Dark Ages, during which 
Europe had been overrun by hordes of savages, 
leaving slaughter and destruction wherever 
they went, had passed, and civilized life, in 
ho men might live nafcty and comfort, 
had begun to tuke its place. "With thi« new 
security came the Kenaivaance, or rebirth of 
the arts. Once again. after a lapse of con- 
turies, painters put their brushes to canvas, 
and poctry and xeulpture became part of the 
life Of the people. Tt was as if, winter had 
Morunn-s criss Dupe ond the springs 
Leauty, had cume: The 
centre "of this revival 
we ¥lorenee, where 
there gathered together 
a mighty band of men 
of geniug—articts, woulp- 
ters, pocts, goldsmiths, 
and the like—ell 
eagerly striving to pro- 
duce noble and beautiful 
works of art. 

1t was under _ theac 
influenecs that Michel- 
angelo spent the first few 
ears of his life, and it 
in little wonder that he 
found it difficult to give 
his mint to hix ordinary 
Tessonsn. His father and 
hin uncle certainly did 
their best, by dint of 
frequent end severe 
beatings, to restrain his 
passion for art, of which 
they knew little and for 
which they cared Iexs, but young Michelangelo 
Was as obstinate an they, and at length, seeing 
that they could make ‘no impression on him, 
they gave him his way, When he wan thirteen 
Frere of age, hin father npprenticed him to 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, then the leading painter 
of the day. 

Just before this apprenticeship began, Michei- 
angelo had been shown «# print representing the 
story of St. Anthony being beaten by devils. 
Borrowing paint and bru: from an artist 
named Granacci, he reproduéed it in colour 
upon wood, taking infinite pains that all the 
colours should be natural; the result was such 
as to excite everybody's admiration ; indeed it 
is said that Ghirlandajo was actually jealous, 
and used to say thet it came from his own 
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workshop, as if he had bad some part in it. 
Great artist as he was, he carried bis jealousy 
of his young pupil even further, refusing to 
tend him his book of drawings. 

Vor sume time Michelangelo worked under 
but his work was somewhat 
hix_ master seemed to have no set 














plan of study for him. Yet signs of genius 
wore not wanting. One day someone lent the 
apprentice a drawing of a head to copy, and 


for a juke, returned his 
original, no Gne noticed the 
doccption, When at last” he told his com- 
Panious of the trick that he bad played, they 
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when Michelangelo, 


« instead of the 











In the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, ia a life-like representation 
of Michelangelo, the most famous of the great Florentine 
Mattiats who Aeurished during the Renaissance. 
two, and even then they 
imposible to tell which wae 





compared the 
found it almost 
which. 

Before very long there caine about a meeting 
which was dextined to have o very profound 
effect. on the life of Michelangelo. One day 
his friend Granacci took him to the gardens of 
the Medici—the most powerful family ii 
Florence-—at San Marco. In these garde: 
had been collected a number of antique statues 
and pieces of sculpture. So struck with their 
Deauty was Michelangelo that he decided tha: 

ardens were & better school than that of 
Ghis wadajo, and from that time on he devoted 
himeelt to the study of sculpture. 
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The Meeting with Lorenzo 


There was one thing in that garden that 
partioularly fascinated him; it was the head 
of @ faun with @ long beard and a laughing 
face, but it had suffered considerably at the 
hands of time. Michelangelo determined to 
copy it. Borrowing a piece of marble from 
some masons who were working in the garden, 
he set to work, and, so rapidly did he pro- 
with the sculpture, that in a few days’ 
time he had produced # ‘wonderful copy—with 
one difference ; his own imagination supplied 
what was missing in the original. 

Ae the 2TEnE® Discovers a Master 

9 the young sculptor was busy polishing 
his first work, who should pasa by but Lorenzos 
the Magnificent. Now, Lorenzo may well be 
called the leading spirit of the Renaissance, 
for he it was who gathered at the court ali 
the greatest artiste and sculptors of the day. 
Seeing the lad so earnestly at work, he asked 
to sce the hoad, and was immediately struck, 
not only by ite beauty, but by the youth of 
ita creator. However, he did not wish to flatter 
ton much one so, young, no he leughingly pointed 
out that Michelangelo had given faun a 
complete set of teeth, whereas one so old was 
suro to have lost at least one. 

The moment that Lorenzo had gone, 
Michelangelo set to work to remove one of the 
tecth from the upper jaw, drilling a hole in 
the gum as if it hd come out by the roote. 
Before very Jong Lorenzo again paused that 
way apd ohoc more examincd’ the Loud. ‘Then 
he “turned to the young sculptor. “Let your 
father know that “I would like to speak with 
him,” he said 

A Father's Quaint Prejudice 

‘The sequel to this was rather amusing. 
chelangelo curried the message to his father, 
who, instead of being delighted, was very 
much annoyed. “I don't want my son to be 
he said, and it was 
i pointed out the immense 
difference between a sculptor and a mason— 
the old man could not appreciate it, and it 
was only after long argument that he was per- 
sumded to show hunrelf in front of Lorenzo. 
‘The latter asked him if he would allow his son. 
to be placed under his care, and not knowing 
how to refuse, the father answered that “‘ not 
only Michelangelo, but all of us, with our 
lives and Lest faculties, are at the service of 
your Magnificence.” Lorenzo offered the father 
@ post in the customs, which waa accepted, and 

le brought the son into his own house. 

For two years, that is, until he was nearly 
eighteen, Michelangelo worked away st his 
soulpture, showing what he had done every 
to Lorenzo. During this time he Sroduced, 
among other things, the “‘ Battle of ito Con! 
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for His Life 





SEATED AMONG THE CHILDREN 





teura”* in marble, which is preserved to this 





day in the Casa Buonarroti in Florence. 
oon there came a serious break in tho 
young soulptor’s life. His patron, Lorenzc 


died, and “Michelangelo 
father's house. This proved to be but o 
temporary arrangement, for Lorenzo's eldest 
son, Piero de’Medici, sent for him to return 
to the palace, where be gavo him his old room, 
and for @ considerable time showed him every 
kindness. But Piero was hated by. the 
Florentines, and this, combined with 2 dream 
‘of disaster, so worked on the mind of Michel- 
angelo, that one day he left Florence for 
Bologna, taking two companions with him. 
“The Law of the Red Wax 

At that time there was a curious law to the 
effect that every stranger who entered Bologna 
should bave a seal of red wax on his thumb 
nail. The young sculptor knew nothing about 
this lew, and on entering the city was promptly 
arrested’ and fined the sum of 50 lire—more 
money than he ed. But one of the 
judges, Gian Francesco Aldoorandi, hearing 
that he was a soulptor, liberated him and took 
him to his house, where he remained for a year, 
being eventually forced to fiee for his life, 
owing to the threata from the local soulptors, 
who accused him of taking the bread out of 
their mouths. 

‘He returned to Florence, 
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‘of one of his rich patrons through the curtained doorway. 


MICHELANGELO 


HIS DREAMS 


Wri. 


ds with the deeply criti 
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incident, did not remain thore 


‘Loat in though 


rather curious 








very long. He bud carved a little marblo god 
of “Love for Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco “de! 
Medici, who was delighted with it, but who 
suggested that if Michelangelo could menage 


to make it appear as if it had beon buried 
under the carth, it would fetch a very much 
better price in Rome as an antiquo. Nothing 
loath, the sculptor coxaplicd, and so clever was 
his work that it deceived the cardinal di San 
Giorgio in Rome, who paid 200 ducats for it 
—of which Michelangelo received only thirty. 
‘Work in the Eternal City 
reached the ears of the cardinal that 
the figure came from Florence. Being natu- 
rally very angry, he sent one of hie gentlemen 
there to ‘find the sculptor, which he succeeded. 
in doing, telling him how be had been cheated, 
and promising him the rest of his money and 
plenty of work if he would return home with 
im. Thus in June, 1496, Michelangelo came 
to Rome. 

The promises which had been made to him 
were never kept. Not only did he not got his 
money, but the cardinal gave him no com- 
missions, although others were quick enough 

‘During the 
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to avail themselves of his genius. 
next five years he produced two pisces of 
sculpture of extraordinary interest. ‘The first, 
a marble Bacchus, perhaps the most ignoble 
thing he ever did ; the second wes as beautiful 


the Greens gee detaited tndow 


MICHELANGELO 
and noble as the other was hideous and debased 
—a figuro of the Virgin lamenting over the 
dead Kody of Chrict. “The latter is now in the 


Basilica of Saint. Peter's, Rome, one of the 
most exquisite things in’ cathedral full of 
beauty. 


Tt was duriny period that Michelangelo's 
troubles with hix family etarted, and from 
then and subxequentiy we 
wlimpee into the character of the man. 
Of its strongest features was pride of rac 
and when his father and brothers began to call 
‘on him for mons clangelo sent. them what 
he could. Tt would have wounded his pride 
to have to refunc, and many atime he nearly 
sturvint himaclf in onder that hiv family might 
five in iddlenene 
































" ” 
heen sent ancl had been worked 
ror wculptor, who had carly abnn- 
doned it. On thit, Michelangelo wtarted to 
work. ant hy 1504 he had) completed the 
solaal statue of David, or, ax it, was known 
in those days, "The Giant.” This wonderful 
picce of xoulpture caused a Kenmation in Florence, 
and all the best artista in the city were callod 
into comnell to determine where the master- 
should he not up. Eventually it was 
it in front of the palace of the 
Dore ft remained until 1sk2, 
when. ix order 10 protect it from the effects of 
the ther, it was removed to the Academy 
of Fine Aven. 

Ti niet not be forgotten that the sculptor 
wax wlio a painter. “Au example of hi 
# beautiful Madonna and Child. 

State 
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alo 
ity with the brush. 
mouse artist, had for wome time 


had not 
Leonardo 


4 great picture, the “ Battle of 
Anghiari,”” painted on the wail of the great 
Hall of the Municipal Councit, and Michelangelo 
wae asked to do x companion work. 
Rivalry with De Vinct 

He most willingly accepted th 
and chose an hin eubject 
the battle af Ca 4 
of 1304, when the 
surprised by the 
angelo, spurred jealous; 
Leonardo da Vinei—for it is a fact that these 
two great figures of the Renaissance were not 
at all friendly—threw himself heart and_soul 
into his work, It a call to Rome by Pope 
Julius 11 caused him to leave it unfinished. 
Nevertheless, even as it stood. it was an cX- 
coedingly powerful piece of work. 

‘The Pope's idea in sending for Michelangelo 
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Ete Great Unseitishness 


was that the sculptor should design for him a 
magnificent monument to serve as a tomb after 
his death. Accordingly the sculptor pet off 
for Carrara, where for centuries the famoua 
marble quarries have been worked, and for 
eight months he superintended the work of 
getting the necessary marble for the tomb. 
xample of the gigantic projecta which 

4) hix mind, it may be mentioned that 

he noticed a mighty crag that over- 
looked the sca, and proposed to carve it into a 
colossux which would serve es a landmark to 
nailora for many milos off. Only lack of time 
prevented him from carrying this out. 

In Favour with the Pope 

When be ‘arrived back at Rome, the Pope 
every possible favour, and became 
so intorested in the progress of the work that 
he caused a drawbridge to be thrown across 
from his room to those of the sculptor in order 
that he might visit him in private whenever he 
wished. But, alas, poor Michelangelo was not 
suffered to work in peace for very long. Another 
artist, Bramante of Urbino, became jealous, 
and did everything in his power to hinder him 
and to deprive him of the Pope's favour. So 
well did he succced that Michelangelo, to his 
xrent disgust, was ordered to interrupt his 
work and commence on an entirely fresh taal, 
although be had not been paid for his firet 
effort. There is little doubt that_the new 
taxk for Michelangelo waa inspired by Bramante, 
who thought it beyond the sculptor’s powers, 
for it was nothing less than the decoration of the 
Sixtine Chapel with frescoes. Michelangelo 
svon became convinced that not only his pro- 
fesion, but his life, wax threatened, and one 
day took horse and left Romo. Messengers 
were sent by the Pope to bring him back, but 
he was nafe in Florence before they reached. 
him, and not all the arguments in the world 
would persuade him to return. 

An Unwanted Visitor 

Even here, in hia home town, he was not 
ed to remain at peace. Pier Soderini, the 
President of the Florentine Republic, was rather 
sfraid of harbouring a man who defied the 
‘Pope, saying, “You have braved the Pope as 
the King of France would not have done, there- 
fore there is no longer any occasion to make 
yourself sought after. We do not wish to go 
to wer with him on your account and risk the 
state, so prepare yourself to return.” But 
Michel lo had been invited to go to Con- 
stantinople, and mentioned the fact to Pier 
Soderini, who did his best to make him change 
his mind, saying that “it was better to die 
with the Pope than live with the Turk.” 

At last Michclangelo felt that he would have 
to give way, so great waa the pressure being 
the Gre: 





























INCOMPARABLE MICHELANGELO 
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Statue of Lorenzo de” Madici. the family monument in the Madici Chapel, Florence, and typifying the oraftinem of 
SNS Maciel charstears “Leclans as the great tadpers patton whan be war a beginner; end took kumfinte bis mouse: 
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ONE OF THE MASTER’S EARLIEST BAS-RELIEFS 


teriwed by @ placidity in striking con- 


WWaseoscntnd under the istuches of Bertitde, 





LEGEND AND FACT FROM MICHELANGELO'S BRUSH 


‘The three Fates apinning the thread of Ule. | Giothe held the Madonne and Child with « A tempers 
Tpindiel"Tachiats Brew Gut the thread. and Anropercet it om. Min'the Watonai Gauary, believed to be eae 


Fresco in the Vatican representing Backie! foretelling the destruct! 
Geiivering the mystic words of te ‘cracle. "imate restoration Sf the Jews, 
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Decorating « Chape1 


brought to bear on him, and he journeyed to 
Bologna, where Julius was at the head of a 
conquering army. The Pope pardoned him, 
but had changed his mind once again. This 
time it was not a tomb he wanted, but an 
immense bronze statue which he proposed to 
raise in Bologna. It was in vain that the 
sculptor protested that he knew nothing about 
the casting of bronze, and he had to eet about 
learning how it was done. 

To this end he secured two assistants and 
a metal founder, but unfortunately he made 
a very bad choice. His assistants were 
subordinate and robbed him at every 
while the founder proved to be incot 
The result wan that when, in June, 
casting was attempted, it turned out a failure 
and the whole of the work had to be done again. 

‘Working Night and Day 

All night and day" Michclangclo worked, 
scarcely stopping cven to take his meals, and 
seriously endangering his health. But succes 
came in the end, and in February, 18, the 
figure waa cast.” Considering the amount of 
labour involved, its end was tragic, for it wax 
destroyed less than four years later by the 
enemics of Julius, and itu fragments were made 
into a cannon. 

In the meantime Michclangelo returned to 
Rome and wns ordered to decorate the Sixtine 
Chapel. In vain he tried to be excused ; the 
Pope, probably urged on by Bramante, inuiuted, 
and there was nothing for it but to carry out 
hia commands. 

Some Florentine painters had been sent for 
to assist hin in his colossal task, but the 
master would have none of them. Onc day hi 
put them out of the door and refused to admit 
them to the chapel. Instead, he locked the 
doors and painted out all their efforts, creating 
new work of his own. 

Suffering Discomfiture 

He suffered terribly. For hours on end he 
would stand on a ecaffolding with his head 
thrown back to nee the ceiling he was painting, 
until he got so accustomed to the pose that, 
if he wanted to read or examine anything 
closely, he had to hold it above his head and 
look upwards. To make matters worse, the 
whole of his family pestered him for money, 
showing not the slightest sense of gratitude 
for all that he did for them. Nor was this 
all, for the Pope began to get impatient et 
the slowness with which the work was being 
done. Michelangelo almost despaired. 

‘At last, in 1512, the artist uncovered his work, 
which consisted ‘of 146 separate pictures—a 
task which would have occupied the lifetime 
of any ordinary man, and which hes scarcely 
been surpassed either before or since. 
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MICHELANGELO 


Nery soon afterwards Julius died, and 
Michelangelo returned to Florence to continue 
the work that was most dear to his heart, 
the building of the tomb. Once again he waa 
interrupted: the new Pope, Leo XN. wished 
him to build the fagade of San Lorenzo, the 
church of the Medici, at Florence. Three 
valuable years were spent in getting the 
necessary marbk and then the task was 
abandoned. When Clement VIT beeame Pope 
he ordered him to build the Medici chapel and 
tombs, giving him a large allowance and pre- 
senting him with a_house in the neighbourhood 
of San Lorenzo. Michelangelo started on this 




















SCULPTOR, POET, 


AND ENGINEER 


The eptus of Michela . 
Gna Gaining ‘role postry 
Sonnets, and during the tiche of war he peaved ii 

Ty by building fortifications for the city of Florence. 





work, but, passing through one of his many 
periods of discouragement and despair, he threw 
it up and refused to receive the allowance. 
‘The Holy Father took him at hin word, and for 
@ time the sculptor nearly starved. Eventually 
he resumed his work and was given far more 
commissione than he could undertake. 

In the meantime, revolution had broken out 
in Florence, and the Medici were driven from 
the city. Knowing that the Pope would do 
everything in his power to reinstate his family, 
the city council prey for war and appointed 
Michelangelo in charge of the fortifications of 
the city. Though he knew little or nothing of 
war, he quickly realized that the danger spot 
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After four and a half years of toil Michelangelo completed 

Une ldecoration of the Sistine Chapel. He painted 145 separate 

pleca en, a nbour whieh would have fully occupied any other 
‘artist in the world = lifetime 








waa th 1 of Ban Miniato, 
gity, where be caused basi to be erected. 
But’ trouble arowe, ax it invariably docs in a 
bosieged city. Michelangelo felt that ho was 
surrounded With apics and traitors, and, in an 
agony of terror, deserted Florence ‘and fed to 


just outside the 




















Venice. “He returned shortly afterward) 
All that he expected came to pass; the city 
was besieged and taken, and for many days 





Michelangelo lay hidden in the house of a friend 
But the Pope wrote to Florence that the sculptor 
should be sought out and allowed to go on with 
work, and into his statuce he put all the 
agony and despair that were in his soul. 
Death of the Pope 

Refure the tombs at San Lorenzo were 
finished, he was recatled to Rome by the Pope, 
who died shortly after his arrival, being suc- 
eveded by Paul UT, who wished to have his 
services. Michelangelo, on his part, wished 
to go on with hie work'on the tomb. "Evento- 
ally a compromise was reached. The design 
of the tomb, which had already been altered 
more than once, was made still smaller, and 
the sculptor was allowed to complete it. 
There are three figures by the hi of the 
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master, including that of Moses, one of the 
most powerful pieces of sculpture in existence. 
Soon after this he produced the ‘* Descent from 
the Cross,” which he intended for his own 
sepulchre, but which now stands in the National 
Muscura in Florence. 

Michelangelo never marricd, but between the 
years 1534 and 1547 he was devoted to Vittoria 
Colonna, the widow of the Marquis of Pescara, 
a great ‘gencral, and the conqueror of Pavia. 
It was a religious rather than an earthly love, 
and it brought peace into the troubled and 
harassed oul of the great sculptor. But in 
1547, to Michelangelo’a great grief, ahe died. 

Michelangelo Fasses On 

The fow remaining years of tho great 
master’s life were not, however, to be passed in 
peace. A conspiracy was formed against him 
to supplant him in hie work, against which the 
old man struggled with all his remaining etrongth 
end struggled successfully. But it could not 
go on for ever, and on the 18th February, 1664, 
there passed ‘away this genius who waa as 
groat a xoulptor as he was painter, and as great 
an architect ax he was sculptor, for in his lest 

ars his crowning achievement waa the design- 
ing of the dome of St, Peter's in Rome, the final 
architectural work of the Italian Renaissance. 

FROM THE SISTINE CHAPEL 









A Beautiful squdy of a Peed, now somewhas bedimmed by 
taper-smoke, from one of the Sgures pain! ichelangele 
Per en the wonderful Sistine Chapel, Rome. = 
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[GRovura—FAMOUS WOMEN 


MARIE CURIE 


POVERTY that ENRICHED the WORLD 
The Setf-sacrificing Devotion of a Fricndless Refugee to the Cause of Scicnce and 


How she and her Husband 


‘HE gtudents called 

her Miss Professor. 
‘This was not out of com- 
pliment to her father, 
who had @ right to the 
academic title, but a 
sincere tribute of re- 
gard for Marie. Almoat 
all her young life was 
spent in’ Professor Lad- 
islaus Sklodowska's Iab- 
oratory, and in her 
teens ‘she had already 
become his moat oap- 
ablo assistant. Her 
mother was also a uni- 
versity teacher. 

Marie Sklodowska was 
born in Warsaw in 1807, 
and when she was ok 
enough to understa: 
something of  politicr 
she became as _enthu- 
siastic for Poland’s free- 
dom as was her father. 
They joined a revolu- 
tionary club whose 
avowed aim was the 
overthrow of the Rus- 
sian government in their 
homeland. The secret 
police obtained inform- 
ation of the activities of 
ita members, and, as a 
reault, Mario left hur- 
rFiedly for Cracow, a city in south Poland. 

Some time later she accepted a position as 
@ governess in Russia, which was almost tanta- 
mount to putting her head in the bear’s mouth. 
Very soon she found that the government was 
harsher than ever towards the Poles. So 
one night she left the house disguised as an 
old lady, and made her way to Paris, although 
she only the scantiest of means. 

In Paris Marie Skiodowska had neither friends 
nor income. However, she rented a tiny 
room up four flighte of steep stairs, and lived 
by washing and preparing chemical apparatus 
in the Sorbonne laboratories. So poor was 
she that her diet consisted only of bread and 
milk for months on end. In fact, she once 
seid that later on she had to acquire the taste 
for meat and wine over again. Gabriel Lipp- 
mann, chief of the physics de: ent in which 
she worked, was soon attracted by the obviously 
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Madama Curie, who was se poor when she reached Ps 
for months ake could only 
‘She had to reacquire the taste for meat 


were Led to Discover Radium 


superior intelligence of 
Mario Sklodowska, as 
also was Henri Poin- 
cart, brother of | the 
eminent French Minister 
of State, and himsolf 
onc of the greatest of 
mathematicians. 

Lippmann and Poin- 
caré got inte touch with 
Dr. Skloduwska in War- 
saw, with the result that 
his daughter waa cn- 
abled to start upon her 
course for a degree in 
Physics. 

In the spring of 1894 
Picrre Curie met the 
young woman scientist 
at the house of a@ 
mutual acquaintance. 
Tho former had been 
horn in tho Gay Capital 
on the 15th May, 1850. 
His father, —“Hugéne 
turie, was a doctor of 
strong republican and 
socialistic — tendencies, 
who freely gave up the 
greater part of his day 
to tending the needs of 
the poorest districts in 

aris. In consequence 
the family means were 
straitencd, and many 
would-be patients avoided consulting a devtor 
who was known to be friendly with such dan- 
gerous anarchists as the Paria sociulists of 1860 
were considered to be. Dr. Curie’s favourite 
hobby was natural hist ; in fact he was 
so keen a naturalist that Vierre and his 
brother Jacques learned botany and elementary 
Liology from him long before they had ever 
heen ‘initiated into such mysterios as long- 
division or spelling. 

The regular education of the two boys, 
who were the most devoted of brothers, pro- 
ceeded in a most desultory and irregular 
fashion. Although Pierre possessed a great 
naturel aptitude for mathematics, he never 
discovered the fact until, at the age of fifteen, 
he took his first lessons from a tutor named 
Bazille. To this good and sympathetic teacher 
Pierre Curie owod much, for Bazille suited his 
lessons admirably well to the peculiar needs of 
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MARIE CURIE 


thi« odd pupil, whom he found Jearncd in the 
fiora_and fauna of the Paris district, well read 
in literature, but ignorant of the simplest 
arithmetic processes 

Curie mare such giant xtrides in his studies 
with this tutor that in 1878, when only nincteen 

















years old, he became an_assintant in _ the 
laboratory of the Faculty of Scicnces at Paris 
University rom the ‘moment of his first 
vinit ta the Inboratory, scientific research laid 





hold his imagination. He commenced 
‘that roof ardent scientific investigation, 
that severe xeurch for truth, which he was te 


LONDON’S RADIUM INSTITUTE 








‘The Radium Institute 

where Manly, rained cxperts are tantly’ engaged 

Vestigating the properties of radium and preparing 
‘quantities of te for medica) use. 





pursue right up to the v moment of his 
death. He was now a tall, dlender, shy young 
anan of a most rexerved ‘and reflective dix- 
position, On a holiday his dearest relaxation 
consisted of n jong solitary country ramble, 
wherein he could dream dreams and ponder 
to his heart's coutent. 

He made rapid progress towards hia degree 
in soience while remaining laboratory assistant, 
a post which he filled for five “years. In 
collaboration with his brother Jecques, he 
undertook rwarch in clectricity produced or 
developed by pressure, as im quartz, and 
thus helped forward ‘the study of piezo- 
electricit: In the course of their work 
the brothers found that existing electrometers 
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were no use at all for their purposes. They 
therefore designed and made an improved 
instrument, which is mow in general use as 
the Curie “electrometer. In 1883, however, 
the brothers were obliged to separate. Jacques 
Curie went to Montpellicr to direct a course 
of mineralogy there, while Pierre stayed in 
Paris ag director of the laboratory work in the 
ewly founded school of Industrial Chemistry 
nd “Physics, in which post he remained for 
almost all the rest of his life. 

Curie made various farther researches in 
piezoclectricity, and also did pioneer work 
upon the subjects of magnetism and crys- 
talline symmetry. He became an authority 
upon the manufacture and manipulation of 
delicate clectrical instruments, and in this 
capacity was consulted by scientists from ell 
parts of the globe. 

A Shy Proposal of Marriage 

Marie Sklodowske and Pierre Curie found, 
at their first mecting, that they had very much 
in common. Both cared for science above all 
cle, both were seriour, reflective, earnest, and 
they soon felt an instinetive F 
one another, Soon they 
by side, for Lippmann placed his brilliant lady 

months 


























ypil in Curie’s care. Before many 
«of companionship had passed Pierre Curie 
wrote to his assivtant: ‘What a grand thing 
it would be to unite our lives and work together 
for the good of science and humanity.” Marie 
Sklodowska understood this curiously shy 
proposal, Kympathized—and accepted. 

After ‘their marriage they sct up house- 
keeping on a most modest sealc, since their 


combined incomes were still extremely «mall. 
A little three-roomed flat, furnished by loans 
and gifts from relations,’ was all that they 
could afford. However,’ it was really all 
that they desired, for their life and interests 
were not at home, but in the laboratory. 
Rays from Uranium Salts 

In 1896 Henri Beoquerel noticed that the 
salts of the metal uranium gave out rays 
which would pass through such obstacles a8 
javers of paper and affect a photographic 
plate protected from the actions of ordinary 
light. To this phenomenon he gave the name 
“Radioactivity.” Becquerct’s results greatly 
attracted the Curies. Pierre Curie, however, 
was busy working upon certain crystals, and 
had no time to take up any additional work. 
But Mme. Curie determined to investigate the 
matter thoroughly. She obtained figures which 
proved that the radioactivity of uranium 
salts could be measured quantitatively and 
acourately. Next she found that many minerals 
containing uranium were far more strongly 
radivactive than uranium iteelf. Such # con- 
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dition could only be accounted for by supposin; 
that such minerals contained an’ admixture 
of an unknown but far more active substance 
than uranium. 

She and her husband were natural 
excited by this hypothesis. They scemed on 
the brink of a great scientific discovery. 
Pierre Curic abandoned his work—temporarily. 
so ho thought—and joined : 
hia wife in an attempt to 
track down and isolate this 
new radioactive substance. 
They obtained samplea of 
pitehblende, a uranium m: 
eral four times more racdio- 
active than uranium itwif, 
and at once act to work 
Since, however, the compo- 
sition of pitchblende was 
imown with fair accuracy, 
the source of its excessive 
yadionotivity could only be 
present in minute quantities. 
‘This meant that they had to 
proceed with infinite caution 
and slowness, leat the pre- 
olous substance they sought 
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should be lost du their 
many experiments in the 
laboratory. 

Discovery of Radium 


In Devember, 1898, a6 the 
fruit of endless labour and 
patience, they isolated o sub- 
stance several hundred times 
more active than uranium. 
‘There could remain no doubt 
but that this wan the sub- 
stance they vought—a com- 

ind. of a new tromendousiy 
radioactive clement, to which 
they accordingly gave the 
namo “ Radium.” 

‘Despite their months of 
Inbour, they posseased only 
@ minute quantity of their 
xadium compound, and they 
now desired to iwolate it in 
quantities large enough to 

it, a thorough inveetiga- 
tion of its properties to be carried out. But 
first they had to find a laboratory in which to 
work. ‘The only building they could obtain was 
a large derelict shed, belonging to the Sorbonne, 
which suffered from a leaky roof and draughty 
Walla, to sey nothing of a dusty atmosphere 
which made delicate operations a hundred times 
as difficult as they should have been. \ 

Next they needed s large quantity of pitch- 
blende. But pitcbblende is = very expensive 
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TWO FAMOUS SCIENTISTS DISCUSSING THEIR WORK 


who discovered. the. clement. belius 
Value of the Curies work in the 


MARIE GURIE 


mineral indeed, and the Curies were very poor. 
Luckily the Vienna Academy of Scicness came 
to their aid, and presented them with several 
tons of the mineral. from which the uranium 
had been extracted in an Austrian mine. So, 
providet with raw materials, and a laboratory, 
of a sort, they set to work, aided by Pierfe 
Curie’s own Itboratery boy——one Petite—who 





Curie (right) chatting with Sic William Ramsay, the famous British chemist 


He war one of the frat to revogtize the 
ivertigation of radium. 





gave up all his sparc time to them, and remained 
their most, willing and affectionate assistant. 
In the improvised laboratory they worked 
incessantly for close upon two years without 
further support. either financial or personal. 
The preparation of a radium salt, and the 
investigation of it« properties, advanced hand 
in hand. The Guries lived ‘for their work, 
and they lived united in all their activities. 
In theoretical work, in the laboratory, in their 


ere: 
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MARIE CURIE 


home, thoy were nover separated. So close 
was this companionship and intellectual com- 
munity of ideas that Mme. Curie has written : 
“ During cleven years of common life we were 
almost unscparated, te the point that only a 
few lines of correspondence between us exists 
relevant. to this period. 

After two years’ work on their pitchblendo 
they decided to specialize their task somewhat. 
Mmo. Curie continucd to extract radium salts 
in the highest. degree of purity to whieh she 
could attain, while her hushand investigated 





Here she is seen in 


inthe devoted mother of two daughters. 
company with her two childres on her way to America, 





the nature of tho substances she obtained. 
Having at last succocded in preparing a small 
sufficiency of their radium alte, their next 


task lay in discovering of what nature the 
emanations ond rays given out by radium 
might be. 


hey discovered that radium gives rise to 
three distinct types of emanation: a stream 
of ‘ta particles” (which are atoms of the gas 
helium), travelling at 2 velocity of about 
3.000 kilometres per second; a stream of ~ 8 

icles,” carrying # negative electrical charge 
and travelling with the velocity of ight (186,000 
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Financial Difficulties 


miles por second) ;_and a stream of “ X-rays,” 
which are identical with the X-rays used in 
medicine. This information, together with an 
account of the discovery and preparation of 
radium salts, was laid before the Congress of 
Physics hek! at Paris in 1900. The scientific 
world hailed these discoveries with delighted 
wonder, and the Curics leapt into fame in a 
single day 

‘The “4 were now completely absorbed 
in the new fields of reeearch which opened 
before them, and, in spite of the difficulties 
under which they worked, they were completely 
happy in their absorption. But, notwith- 
standing all their efforta to concentrate ex- 
clusively upon further radium rescarch, they 
found thempelvea drifting into desperate ‘finan- 
cial straits. Pierre Curie had no illusions as 
to hin chances of obtaining one of the-im; ant 
scientific professorships in Paris, for he lacked 
the influence, which often seems so necessary, 
to back his application. 

‘Why the Curles Stayed In Paria 

In 1900 the University of Geneva. offered 
him their chair of Physics, together with an 
official salariod position for Mme. Curie. They 
were tem: execodingly by this offer to leave 
Paris. for Switzerland held out the prospect 
of 1 tranquil life, and freedom from all financial 
bothers. However, just as they were on the 
point of accepting’ ibis proposition, M. Curie 











obtained a minor fessorship "in Paris, 
owing to the good offices of Henri Poincaré: 
At the same time Mme. Curie was appointed 


to a post which involved the oversight and 
arrangement of the science teaching in a 
large girls’ college at Sévres, a suburb of Paris. 
So, with their income thus ented, the 
Curies remained in Paris, thoi their new 
duties prevented them from doing so muoh 
original, work os formerly. 
In 1902, by tremendously hard work, Mme. 
Curie hed’ managed to prepare a deci of 
radium chloride (between } and $ oz.). 
From this amount she was able to obtain the 
atomic weight of radium itself, and thus to 
establish it beyond doubt ae a new and indi- 
vidual clement. She submitted her resulta to 
the University of Paris as a thesis, and was 
admitted in consequence as a Doctor of Science. 
Farther, Mme. Curie at last succeeded in separ- 
ating radium in a metallic state. Its activity 
surprised cven her own wildest estimates, for 
pure metailic radium turned out to be more 
than 1,000,000 times as sctive as uranium, 
As: thor in revenge, the amount of radium 
contained in mranium minerals can never 
exceed about } oz. per ton of uranium. 
The radium was so active that it affected 
anything which was brought near to the outside 
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Helium atoms Hberated from 
powerful magnify 


particle of radium, as 
iz lens and contairing 





of the glass tube in which it was kept. Pierro 
Curie exposed his arm to tho emanations at 
close quarters for some fow minutes, and a 
serious burn taking several months ‘to heal 
resulted. M. Bee eqiuorel carried a tiny sample 
of radium bromide in one of his waistcoat 
pockets. The garment rotted to pieces in a 
few hours, and he was very severely burnt 
on the chest. Pierre Curie once said that to 
enter any room, no matter how large, in which 
there was a kilogramme (2% lbs.) of radium, 
would be to court instant death, for the emsna- 
tions would blind the eyes, and burn the 
clothes and every particle of skin off the 


bod: 
‘Tho year 1903 saw the general recognition 
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geen through © spinthariscops, an instrument fitted with = 
WGine Covered with « Rim of tine sulphides = Otte@ weit 
of the Curies’ work. ‘The Nobel prize for 
Physics, which amounts to some £8,000, was 
divided’ between them and M. Booquerel, 
and further relieved the Curies’ financial 
anxicties. The Curics came to London at the 
pressing invitation of ‘the Royal Institution; 
wd Kelvin received them most warmly and 
enthusiastically, and Pierre Curie locturod on 
their resoarches to an audience that included 
such eminent scientists as Crookes, Ramsay, 
Dewar, Oliver Lodge, J. J. Thomson, and 
Rutherford. Several months later the Royal 
Society awarded the Davy Medal to M. and 
Mme. Curie jointly. During the following year 
the French Chambor of Deputies unanimously 
voted 18,700 france to found a new chair of 
the 
395 
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physics expressly for Pierre Curie. In 1905 
the latter was casily victorious in the elective 
contest for a vacant seat in the Academy 
of Science. Thus, though tardily, France 
recognized her two great physicists and set 
them up in an independent position, in which 
they sould hope to carry on their researches 
uninterruptodly. 

Unhappily, M. Curic was not destined to 
enjoy these vastly improved circumstances for 
very long. On the 18th April, 1906, be attended 
a luncheon given hy an association of professors 
back to_his laboratory 
he slipped while crossing the Rue Dauphine, 
and fell under the wheels of a heavy dray 
and was killed immodiately. 


A WONDERFUL WEAPON FOR DOCTORS 








Bottling the emanations of radium at the London Radium 
Inatitute, Simiat ofganizetions are now to be found both 
in Para and Warsaw. 





Mme. Curie was completely prostrated by 
thix appalling und sudden accident. For a 
time her reason, even her life, was in danger. 
Gradually, however. when she had recovered 
from the ‘first terrible shock, she determined 
to carry on the work to which she and her 
husband had dedicated their lives. She suc- 
ceeded to her husband's position as professor, 





and one of his own most devoted pupils 
and friends, M. Debicrne, was appointed her 
assistant. 


Since 1906 Mme. Curie hea made many and 
important advances in her researches. In 
1910 she gathered together all her materials 
and published a “Treatise on Radioactivity,” 
a volume which rans to more than 1,000 pages. 
In its preface she proudly remarks, “ Radio- 
activity is to-day an important and independent 
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3 
branch of chemico-physical science.” 
moreover, a branch of science altogether 
brought into being by the Iabour of Mme. 
Curio and her dead husband. Never before 
has any person, man or woman, been able to 
contemplate =’ whole branch of knowledge 
and say, without assumption or 
what Mme. Curie says here. In 1911 the Nobel 
prize was again awarded to her—a signal 
honour, since never before had this prize 
twice fallen to the same person. In the same 
year, however, the French Academy refused 
to elect her asa member: “There is an immut- 
able tradition against the election of women 
which it seems eminently wise to respect,” 
records the Minute Book. 
New Institutes 

Since 1914 the University of Paris has built 
a Radium Institute, of which Mme, Curie is 
in charge. This institute is organized in two 
departments: the Curie Laboratory, where 
Mme. Curie reigns supreme, and the ‘Pastour 
Laboratory, devoted to the applications of 
radioactivity to medicine. Some few years 
‘ago Mme. Curie went to Warsaw, her native 
city, to superintend the erection’ there of a 
Redium Institute modelled upon the one at 
Paris. 

She lives with her two daughters in th 
Rue Pierre Curie, and since her husband's 
death she has but little appeared in public. 
When not working she preferred her 
daughters’ company ; for, excepting for science, 
they are her only’ preoccupation and care. 
Soon after M. Curie’s death she lectured in 
Paris, and among those who listened were the 
then President of the Republio—M. Falliéres— 
King Carlos of Portugal, Lord Kelvin, Sir W. 
Ramsay, and Sir Oliver Lodge, which latter 
three had travelled from England merely in 
‘When the lecturer ap- 
peared the whole distinguished audience rose in 
respect, and a storm of applause broke out. 

Work and Sorrow 

No one seeing this frail little figure would 
take her for the most distinguished and learned 
woman in the world. Her great laboura and 
her sorrow have left their traces. She seems = 
being in whom all fire has been extinguished ; 
her eyes look neutral till closer inspection 
reveals a trace of the palest blue, her complexion 
is pale, her hair tinged with grey. She weara a 
black ‘dreas of the simplest design, which 
fashions have no power to alter. Yet this 
woman, whom perhaps not one person in a 
thousand would recognize, has altered all our 
fundamental scientific conceptions, created & 
mew and important branch of science, and 
armed doctors with a weapon that may serve to 
solve many of their most pressing problems. 





Final ‘Triumph 














order to be. present. 
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FRANZ LISZT, the PRINCE of PIANISTS 


The Genius Whose Exquisite Piano-pi. ying has been Likened to “ Pearis on Velvet,” 





and who Taught his Many Pupils to become Masters of their Instruments 


,URING the “forties 
‘of the last century 
a series of remarkable 
goncerta was given in 
Paris, commencing 50 
s00n ‘as the opera was 
over—at about mid- 
night. All the fashion 
and beanty of the city 
attended, and it is on 
record that on one occa- 
sion the room was #0 
crowded that a princess, 
who had forgotten to 
neoure 9, seat in advance, 
could only be accom: 
modated in the curve of 
the piano-case. 
Breathlees anda en. 
raptured, the packed 
audiences listened to him 
who played. He sat 
easily at the piano, with 
nothing strange or af- 
footed Shout his manner: 
playing, apparently, 
simply and without ef- 
fort, “his head a little 
thrown, back, lips com- 
pressed, every eye in 
the crowded concert 
room concentrated on his 
“profile of ivory." In 
general his performance 
was received by that 
silence which is a greater 
tribute than the most hectic applause. Once. at 
the end of hia programme, the virtuoso left. a 
pair of white kid gloves and a handkerchiet 
on the piano lid. Forgetting dignity and eti 
quette, the audience sorambied round the in- 
strument, a disorderly mob. Within » minute 
gloves and handkerohief were torn to a thousand 
shreds, to ‘one of which was accounted 
the highest good fortune, Such was the pupu- 
larity to which Franz i grew accustomed. 
No other pianist in the world could have 
drawn an eudience in the small hours of the 
mor 3 
‘Franz Liezt was born in Hungery. upon the 
Esterhazy estates, of which his father, Adam 
Liaxt, was manager, on the 22nd October, 1811, 
the year of the great comet. The Liszt family 
hed” originally been numbered among the 
Magyar nobility of Hungary, but, fallen upon 
Fer biozrané 
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Weimar tha musical centre of Europe 














evil days. it had declined 
in social standing. ‘The 
name" Liezt means 
nothing mere than 


meat? or * flour,” 80. 
had he been born an 
Englixhman the famous 





muxician would have 
jeiced in the unroman- 
name of * Frank 
Adam Livzt, in his 








youth, had boped to 
Desome a musician him- 
nelf. for he had great. 
talents in that dircetion, 

though fate had 
conde: to the 





mimage another's 
tater, he still hoped to 








ime hin own aimbi- 
tions in his son. In con- 
meguence the child was 
afforded every en. 
couragement and oppor- 
tunity to develop his 
musica) — gifth. ‘As is 
nilmoxt invariably the 
cure with muwical 
geniuses, Kranz showed 


himself a prodigy at an 
extremely carly — age. 
Several éxtimable neigh- 





3, during his first fleeting visit, bouring magnates heard 
STE ee EE eee epen? 89° of hin antonimhing piano 
Playing, and forthwith 


rained a purse % defray the cost of his musical 
education 
In 1820 Franz and his father arrived at 
jenna, where the boy started to wtudy the 
t Carl Czorny. a genial pedagogue 
indefatigable ‘talent for i{abricating 
finger-studics. He also studied theory and. 
harmony under Selieri, then judged Vienna's 
When ten yoars old Liszt made 
first public appearance at a concert as an 
infant prodigy,”” and succeeded in playing 
with a more advanced and mature technique 
than most of the adult performers. Some 
time during his first years ab Vienna, Franz 
played before Beethoven, who, though he was 
Probably far too deaf to hear anything st all: 
is the boy on the forehead and prophesied 
great things for his future. 
Soon Liszt was hopelessly in advance of his 
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FRANZ LISZT 


teachers, who could no longer hope to rival him 
even in interpretative powers, let alone in tech- 
nique or manual dexterity. ‘Vhe child virtuoso 
now began to play regularly at Viennese con- 
certs, whose andiences were delighted and 
charmed, hailing him as a second Beethoven. 
Morcover this cleven-year-old wonder 
provined, and i quite as creditably 
4a anyone cle jenna. All the world of the 
Austrian capital gasped at thin laxb proof of 
Precocious genius, and at once made up its 
mind “He must be a composer.”* 
Idolized in 
His fate thus sealed by his admirers, in 1824 
Liszt wax taken off to Paris, then the centre of 
the musical world. Soon after his arrival he hack 
the good fortune to play before the Duke of 
Orleans, and captured his fancy. ‘This inevit- 
ably led to a repetition of his Vicnnose succossos, 
and «mart Paris doted upon “Je petit Lite "— 
WHERE LISZT LIVED AT WEIMA 


























At Weimar Listt composed his Symokonic Peame. 
Sut refocme in Church muse, aad produced the operas of 
son-in-law, Righard Wagner. 
& pronunciation of his name beyond which the 
French never progressed. Because he dis. 
played so much talent for a boy. however, the 
professors at the Paris Conservatoire feared 
for their reputations, and refured to have an: 
thing to do with hii In 1825 an opera of hi 
was produced entitled Don Sancho, but all 
traces of this composition in its complete form 
haya disappeared. 

For two more years Liszt continued to be 
lionized by Paris ‘society, and in consequence 
entertained 2 somewhat overbearing opinion of 

i In a word, he grew conceited. 











his own abilities. 
In 1828, however, his father died, an event which 
proved o blessing in dieguise to the young 
virtuoso. For now his mother came to live 
with him, ape he bad to think of a means of 

upporting er. Concert pla » though de- 
Eghttully Battering, cid not Bring in susicient, 
tmcteaee 6 
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Joins the Romantics 


and was therefore abandoned by the newlyserious 
Liszt. who manfully started giving piano lessons 
—though he himaclf was still at the age when 
leasums are more frequently reccived. 

‘The check which his father's death thus 
placed upon his ambitions served greatly to 
steady and consulidate Liszt’a genius. He no 
longer cared so much for the facile music 
which had intoxicated his boyhood. He heard 
P ini, the unrivalled violinist, play in Paria, 

secretly resolved that he would make 
himself the Paganini of the pianoforte. He 
also turned to a serious and most intensive 
study of Beethoven's works, learning to master 
ther completely, and extracting every possible 
scrap of contend from their playing.” These 
studies, combined with the mental discipline 
which giving lessons imposed upon him, weaned. 
Liszt from his arrogance, put him to school 
anew to sit ab Becthoven’s feet, and enabled 
his gonius to escape from the super- 
ficialitios of his childish successes. 

Tho revolution of 1830 filled the 
young musician's head with liberal and. 
Vague enthusinams. He composed a 
revolutionary symphony, and unoon- 
eciously joined in that procession known 
as the “Romantic Movement, which 
Victor Hugo led in France with intense 








earnestncas. He adopted the whole 
amut of “romantic” idena and 
‘ashions — Socialism, Byron, Goethe, 


eli came in for an indiscriminate and. 
erous admiration, He met Frangois 


ignet, the precise historian of the 
French Revolution, and poured out 
all his heart. Mignet listened in 


silence, a trifle grimly, for he remem- 
Lered ‘his own youthful mental for- 
yours. ‘In the brain of this young 
man reigns great confusion,” was 
only comment when the musician had left the 
room and closed the door behind him, 
Surpassing Previous Triumphs 

His finances restored to satisfactory state 
by giving lessons, Liszt once again launched 
himeclf upon the world. This time he courted 
success as a highly trained and intelligent 
virtuoso. He easily repeated and surpassed 
the triumphs of his boyhood, but now he 
possessed a steadier head and a moro balanced 
temperament, which could discount and seb at 
its true value the fame that came to him. 

‘Through ail his life the adjective most appro- 
priate to Liszt was “ charming.” Wherever he 
went cultured men and women flocked to hear 
this slight, pale musician, with his abundance 
of straight dark hair, which he wore much m 


his igemous 


the fashion in which small children are 
“‘pobbed " nowadays. 
mm the Gromps sae detatied Index 





Friendship with Chopin 


A BRILLIANT GATHERING OF VARIED 


‘At the piano ie Lisst, 

Tenth compacsrt and an the right Can Cascny, the Austrian 

‘The artist, Keithuber, is seen on the left of 

During his yeara of glorious succe: 

Liszt had no real rival to fear save hi 

Chopin. For some years those two 
amusicians lived in close intimacy 


master 
with one 
another. Towards the end of Chopin's all too 
short life, however, clouds arose which partially 








destroyed their relationship ; 28 Cho) 
“we were comrades, we remain frien 
Love of Luxury 

Children of the same romantic impulse, Liszt 
and Chopin shared many characteristics in 
common. The one a Magyar, the other a Pole, 
each had come penniless to’ Peris, and there 
achieved great success by bis playing. Both 
delighted to move in high society, both turned 
to luxury os naturally as a cat turns towards 
the fire, both attracted the attention of cultured 
folk as sugar attracts bees. 

On one famous occasion both Liszt and 
Chopin were gueste at « musical party. Chopin, 
seated at the piano, was about to improvise. 
A rapt silence held ail his audience. The lights 
were lowered, for Chopin inveriably chose to 
improvise in almost complete darkness—the 

loom, in some way, quickening his inspiration. 
Sust co the last lamp was turned down Liszt 
was seen whispering to his friend at the piano. 


put it, 
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Seated bevide him, violin in hand, ia H. 
ey "are well-known to violin lovers. 
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FRANZ LISZT 
MUSICAL TALENT 


jeincich Wilhelm Eenst, the brilliant German viotinint and com- 
nist, whe eave Lisa! iestons ut pianoforte playiig in Visana. 
Pianist in an attitude of deep meditation. 

For half an hour a glorious flood of music 
filled tho room. Chopin, each guest decided, 
had never been so brilliantly inspired, never 
0 inventive, never so charactoriatic—in a word, 
the master had sur] 1 himself. At last the 
improvisation ended, the lights were turned. 
up. With a gasp of astonishment the audience 
wow Liszt seated at tho piano. At the last 
moment, in the darkness, the friends had. 
silently changed places, and Lixzt had so com- 
pletely imitated Chopin's manner that everyone 
had been deceived. Now the two musicians 
shouted with laughter and delight at the dis- 
comfiture of their audience. 

Elopes with » Countess 

In the year 1835 Lisxt eloped from Paris 
with the “Countess Charles d'Agoult, grand- 
daughter of a rich Jewish banker in Amsterdam. 
They mode a tom home at Geneva. 
‘Tho countess enjoyed a private income of some 
20,000 franos, but Liszt soon found that to 
maintain her in the manner of life to which she 
was used cost exactly 300,000 franos annually. 
‘This sum he earned by playing the piano ali 
over Europe. They had three children ; Blan- 
dine, Cosima, and Daniel; of whom Cosima 
married Richard Wagner, who thus became 
the Grouws see Getattes Index 
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Liszt's son-in-law. Daniel. his only son, diced 
at the ago of twenty. His brilliant promine 
had formed the centre of all hie father’s hopes 5 








hia death came as a blow from which Liszt 
never wholly recovercd. 

Like so many cloped couples who have 
decided to become a law unto themuclves, 





Lixet and his countess grew bored with one 
another, and in the autumn of 1839 they parted, 
never to meet aguin but once, and the countess 
returned to Paris. 
Attraction of the Eternal City 

They “had said farewell in’ Rome, where 
Linzt “decided te remain. at Jcast’ for a 
time. For him the Eternal City had a double 
attruction. by her immemorial historical atmo- 
aphore and her treucres of art he found ins 
spiration ax i musician, in her religion he found 
an anchor for his spiritual restlessness. In 
tome Liszt mule a few public appearances on 

















THE HAND OF THE GREAT PIANIST 


With his 
from. 


the concert platform, 
Programme on each occa: 
poxitions. 

Phe 





providing the whole 
n from his own com- 








vtux of his genius, and the demand for 
from one end of Europe to 

year he returned to Rome 
for rent and i tion. Now for a few months 
he woukl be vana, now he would descend 
upon Parix to shatter the bubble reputations 
which his rivalt and imitators had extablished 
since hia Jast appearance there. He found 
nothing strong enough anywhere to bring hi 
rmanently to anchor. At this period of bis 
life, his looke betrayed his condition of mind. 
“J have met Liszt.” wrote a keen-eyed cleric, 
at Rome, ‘‘demoniac in appearance, tall, 
slender, and with Jong hair. Some believe he is 
burned out, that only the walls of him remain, 
wherein a smull ghostly flame flite. 
From December, 1843, until the following 
February Liszt stayed at the Court of the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and conducted 
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his playing, took hi 
each 





another, but 
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included tn the 


Golden Years at Weimar 


cight most successful concerts. Five years later 
there came an invitation to him to fill the post 
of chief conductor of the Court orchestra there. 
He accepted, for his restlesnnces had at last 
dissipated itself in constant travel 

So in 1848 Liszt became a musician at the 
stuffy little Court which had already forgotten 
the glories of Gocthe’s life there.” He swept 
through the ralons at Weimar like a disturbing 
put delightfully unruly gale of wind, dispelling 
lethargy, turning conventions and. etiquette 
topay-turyy. The Grand Duke of Weimar, 
Charles Alexander, welcomed this boisterous 
distraction, made Close friends with him, and 
loaded him with orders and presents. 

Linzt proceeded to make Weimar the moat 
important town, musically, in the whole of 
Europe. Here he composed his greatest worke, 
the Symphonic Poems, here he thought out and 
executed reformations in Church music, here 

he produced the operas of his genius 














son-in-law, Richard Wagner. intel: 
ectual Europe kept ith eyes on 
Weimar during these years; senti- 


mentalists proclaimed that the bygone 
glories of Goethe and Schiller were 
renewed ; 0 host of literary men, poeta, 
musicians, and dramatiste flocked 
thither on visits, among them Berlioz, 
Thackeray. George Eliot, and George 
Henry Lewes. It was ‘a deoade af 
golden yearn. 

In 1851 Lit resigned his official 
position. and after an unfortunate love 
affair he more or less retired from 
the world. He made Rome his per- 
manent residence, but still continued 
to travel all over Europe. ‘His moat 
intimate friend in Rome was Monseigneur 
Hohenlohe, an official of the Papal Court. 
When in the Eternal City Liszt lived with his 
friend and was naturally drawn into ecolesi- 
astical and religious circles. The musician 
grew increasingly devout, while Church music 
began to occupy his attention to the exclusion 
of sccular musio. 

Secret Interview with the Pope 

In 1863 the Pope. who was not then a volun. 
tary prisoner in the Vatican, visited Liazt at 
the Dominican Priory at Monte Carlo. The 
musician had withdrawn here to enjoy the 
ordered quiet of this peaceful retreat amidat 
its magnificent. beautiful surroundings. Pius 
IX. that first and greatest ecclesiastic of his 
century, already knew and admired Liszt. 
What passed during their interview can never 
be known ; but they remained closeted for two 
hours. At all events, finally, and after many 
hesitations, Liszt took minor orders in April, 
1865, and became an abbé. The dazzling 
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Fafiuence of bis Teaching 


virtuoso, the darling of society. 
turned écolesiastic and pricst. 
At last he had escaped from 
the world, and it seems but 
reasonable to surmise that his 
visit from the Pope had some- 
thing to do with the matter. 

‘The Abbé continued to wan- 


der sbout Europe, now in 
Rome, now in Paris, now at 
Amsterdam, hearing ‘his own 


church music performed, ap- 
pearing occasionally at’ con- 
certs, whose procecds were de- 
voted to Catholic charities. 
Early in 1867 he returned to 
his native Hungary to hear 
hia great composition, the 
Hungarian Maas, performed at 
Budapest, “when Francinx 
Joseph of Austria was crowned 
king of Hungary. He returned 
to Rome, where he Hved with 
his close friend = Monseigncw 
Hohenloe, in completo pri- 





vacy and retirement. com 
posing busily, until 1873, when 
the Hungarian Government 


elected him honorary president. 
of the Landes Musikakademic 
at Budapest. 

Kindest of Men 

Liszt accepted. though he by 
no means setticd down per 
manently in Hungary. “He 
hes grown very old,’ wrote a 
friend of Liszt's youth in his 
ai: at this time ; * hia face 
is wrinkled, yet his anima- 
tion is very attractive.” In 
fact, all the old faacination 
remained, A tourist ripped the 
cover off a chair on which she 
had seen Liazt it, and had 
it framed as a treasure. Ho 
was told of thie strange occur- 
rence. “If such a man docs 
not despise mankind,” com- 
mente the same diary, ‘ then 
‘one must give him great credit 
for it.’ The vencrable Abbé, 
however, never despised. 
Sometimes he wondered and 
shrugged his shoulders, but he 
was always the kindest. most 
liberal, and most charitable 
of men. 

During his years of wander. 
ing Liszt taught a number of 
pupils in cach city. Upon 
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FRANZ LISZT 


these many pupils all the oid 
spell of their master’s charm 
descended. They adored this 
ceclesiastic with o mane of 
snow-white hair who taught 
them to become masters of 
their instruments. To have 
been taught by Liszt was a 
sort of hall-mark for pianists 
on the continent. 

mong the multitude of his 
pupil, many later achieved 
fame in the world of music a6 
nists, Violinista, composors, 
conductors. One has only 
nention the names of Joa- 
chim, Weingartner, Richter, 
Rubinstein, and Saint-Saéne 
to show the eminence in their 
profession to which  Liazt'k 
pupils attained. His tuition 
worked like nome hidden Ioaven 
through all Europe, completely 
transforming the standards of 
piano-playing. In his youth 
Vinwt had starticd the ‘world 
by his own technique ; in the 
evening of his days ho settled 
down to raixe the standard of 
the world’s technique to his 
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own level. Few, even among 
Professional muticians, —sufti- 
ciently realize the —immens: 





debt that music owes to Liszt's 
teaching—it was, perhaps, » 
moro valuable and far-reaching 
fluenco than his composi. 
tions. 
‘Teaching for Nothiog 

Liszt never received money 
for the JesKons which he gave 
at this time. He wos not as 
other teachors. and he knew it, 
“Am I a piano tesoher ? 
he would thundor out if a 
pupil with faulty techniquo 
came and tricd t bribe the 
eld Abbé into teaching him 
the elements of piano-playing. 
Colourless and pedantic playing 
annoyed him intensely. 
“Among. artidte there is not 
the division of professors and 
non-professors. ‘They are onl: 
artista—or they are not.” Suc! 
was his principal dictum as a 
teucher. Those who showed 
that they were “not artiste ” 
retired from their course of 
instruction prematurely, for 
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their master was not the man to suffer fools 
to play their folly on his piano unrebuked. 
As a master Liszt was kindness itself, though 
apt to be explosive at times, His criticisms 
were short, dircet. and to the point. His 
praise was always given heartily. without 
he never sought to “damn with faint 
and #0 discourage his pupils. Blame, 
was invariad! 
neealed by Kome kind of 
though there could never be any doubt that 
Dintne was intendcd. One extremely pretty 
young lady aspired to become a great pianist, 
and friends prevailed upon t to give her 


LiszT'S HOSTESS AT WEIMAR 
























Princess Sayn-Wittee: 
Ship with the muscien. Yt 

‘stayed white 
lowions, At ber first aéanco with him she 
played’ Chopin «0 execrably thet the Abbé 
walked about the rvom in an excited state, 
uttering ejaculations of disgust he could not 
control. When she had finished, however, be 
went. kindly up to her, laid his’ hand on’her 
shoulder, and murmured : “Marry soon, dear 
ehila. Adieu 1” 

Another beautiful young woman, the famous 
Ingeborg. von Bronsart. came to Liszt at the 
age of eighteen. He looked at her sadly, fearing 
another petted incompetent. for she ‘seemed 
far tov good-looking. in his estimation, to be 
@ tolerable musician. However. he resigned 
himself in advance and asked her to play. 
She executed a Bach fugue with the utmost 
brilliency. “* Wonderful!" oried Liszt ; *" but 
you certainly didn’t look like it.” ~ I should 
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was 


hope I didn’t look like a Bach fugue, 
‘They became life-long friends 


the swift retort. 
on_the spot. 
ae after year the round—Rome, Paris. Hun- 
ax filled with unfailing larity, but 
Eradually the Abbé grew increasingly iceble- 
He last touched the keyboard on the 19th July, 
1886, at Colpach, Luxemburg. while visiting 
an Hungarian friend. He went on to Bay- 
d attended « festival performance of 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, through which 
he slept from exhaustion by the side of his 
daughter, Wagner's wife. After the perform- 
ance he at once went to bed. He died of Jung 
trouble during the night of the 3st July, and 
the last word on his lips was “ Tristan ! 
Tristan !""—an evho of the last music he bed 
heard. 

Liszt was buried somewhat hastily so that 
hia funcral should not interfere with the pro- 
gress of the Wagner festival. In all his Inter 
years he never hesitated to speak of his carcer 
aa a failurc, yet the world will perhaps con- 

ler the failure magnificent. ‘* ‘To die and to 
ie young—what happiness |"? was o favourite 
phrase often on his lips. Neither youthful 
dcath nor abiding happiness on earth was 
ever granted to this restless, charming, com- 
pelling spirit. 

His Marvellous Pisying 

As a pianist Liszt has known few equals. 
« Like pearls on volvet "in perhaps the happiest 
description of hia playing. More virile than 
Chopin, more delicate than Rubinstein, he 
was without doubt the first virtuoso of the 
nincteenth century. Those still living who 
heard him perform in old age, when his tee 
had succumbed to stiff joints, record 
playing was then like a ruin, but the 
& mighty and noble cathedral. 

Perhaps tho best description of bis playing 
is that by Rosenthal, his pupil, and himeel 
= virtuoso of no mean order. ‘You ask how 
he played? As no one before him, and as 
no one probably will ever again... . ‘The 
embellishments ‘were like a cobweb—so fine ; 
or like the texture of the costiest Ince. . . 
Liszt was more wonderful than anybody I 
had ever known. and he had further surprises 
in store for mc. I never heard him play 

anything requiring force, and, in view ies 
edvanced age, took for granted. that he had 
falien off fron} what he once had been.” 

Nietzche, the German philosopher of the 
* Su an,” knew Liszt in hie youth. Lisst 
admired the young man's talents but dis- 
trusted hie future, while Nietzche disliked the 
pianist cordially. "Yet he said of him, “ Liszt 
is the first representative of all musicians, but 
mo musician. He wes the prince, not the 
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Iosuits the Teer of Russia 





THE ROOM 


Liszt in his musio-roam at Weimar. 
Hurope, _ Sentimentalists declared that the bygone 


oF 
and 3 


statesman; the conglomerate of a bundred 
mausicians’ soula, but not enough of a personality 
to cast his own shadow upon them.” 

As a composer Liszt was too facile. The 
many works he left behind him conyince us 
Yhat he, never managed to express true 
personality in music any more completely than 
Eo did in iife. For o few barn he often rises 
to the greatest heights of sublimity, only to 
succumb to somo reminiscence of a jingling 
Mungerian gipsy measure. So sincere, however, 
was Liast in bis’ music that he once publicly 
insulted the Tsar of Russia, who presumed to 
chatter while the test pianist the world has 
ever heard waa playing. 

His Aims ua a Composer 

‘Desoribing his own compositions Liszt wrote : 
“(For want of a better term we may well call 
the new music ‘Humanitarian.’ It must be 
devotional, strong, and drastic, uniting—on a 
colossal scale—the theatre and the -Church, 
dramatic and sacred, superb and simple, fiery 
and ree, stormy and calm, translucent and 
emotional.” Such were his aims as a composer. 
Perhaps the most adequate description of his 
music would be to say that he frequently almost 
attained to them, but never once succeeded in 
realizing them wholly. A feeling always re- 
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By. the magic of his genius, 
‘Goethe and Schiller were renewed. 
jramnatinte—including Berlioz, Thackeray, » d George Eliot—flocked to the little town, 
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IN WHICH LISZT COMPOSED HIS GREATEST WORKS 






jaxt made the name of Weimar ring through intellectual 
fof musicians, weitere, 

Te wana decade of golden years 
mains in our mind, after hoaring Liszt played, 
of conscious striving after effects such as these, 
Of course, many of his compositions, notably 
the Symphonic Poems, end the Hungarian 
Rhapnodies, axe well known enough to all con. 
cert-goem. In these works Liszt unconsciously 








laid the foundations for a new music—music 
of cmotionalixm and  exprossionism—whioh 
wax to be developed by the more massive 





genius of his son-in-law. 

Wagner owed much to Liazt'y inspiration, and 
above ali to his boldness in striking out a path 
for himself away from the clawicul traditions 
of European music. Liszt, however, considered 
that Wagner had strayed too far into the 
realms of harmonic complexity and experiment. 
During the first rehearsals of the King in 
1876, Wagner nudged his father-in-law end 
whispered : “* Now, papa, comes a theme which 
I got from you.” “All right,” came the Abbé’a 
ironic answer, ** then one will at least hear it.’? 

Perhaps the must characteristic thing about 
thik versatile gonius, who could play artist, 
diplomat, sentimentalist, lover, virtuoso, priest, 
and grend-scigneur at will, was his ‘tireless 
energy and industry. ‘Let us keep “busy,” 
he said, “there will be plenty of time to 
rest in eternity.” 
the 
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a The white-hot molten metal poured 
je floor, and. Herechel narrowly eon ; The complete collection of mirrors, eye-pleces, ang 
other’ parts of felescapes tat Sir (de are now preserved in! Observatory House,” Slough. 
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BREAKERS of the BARRIERS 
How a Music Teacher Named William Herschel % 


lee SOP WILLIAM HERSCHEL 
of the SKY 


to Forsake_ his Professton 





ws able 





and Devote his Life toa Sindy in which he Won lasting Fame 


HEN William Her- 
schel was a music 
teacher and organist in 
Bath, he made aatro- 
nomical telescopes “ by 
way of amusement.” 
He fillod his alled 
leisure hours with such 
Isbour and concentra- 
tion that on one occa- 
sion he polished a 
mirror for sixteen hours 
on end, and his sister 
had to feed him by 
putting little pieces of 
bread and meat into 
his mouth. 
When the telescope 








was completed anc 
taken out into the 
ion in mid-winter, 


@ musical axtronomer 
would gaze with such 
intentness at a single 
star, and become #o 
oblivious to the passi 


thoughts returned sgain 


soles of his boots had 
Not a few foreigners 
have risen to distinction 
in England, but thor 
ean scarcely be one of 
them whose debut was 
made under such roman- 
tie ciroumstances. On 
the first occasion he 
came es a bandaman in 
one of the German regi- 
ments which George II 
temporarily introduced 
to England in anticipa- 
tion of an_invasion by 
France. ‘The politioal 
world has changed oon- 
siderably since then. 
Froderick William 
Herschel—to give hira 
jis full name—was born 
in Hanover on the 15th 








‘Lae go-100t telescope made 





and cfected in his garden at Slough, was mounted on 
Volving platform, thus enabling tt to follow the stare. 


of time, that when hix 
to earth he found the 


frozen to the ground f 
A VETERAN OF 


In the garden of “ Observato 
seen a portion of Sis Wiliam 


‘hich decayed with age and had to be 


November, 1738. His 


father was an army bandsman, and, beving a 
large family, was in poor ciroumstances. How- 
ever, his devotion to music provided the poor 
home with at least one intellectual interest. 
‘William was educated at the garrison achool, 


afterwards being taught 


to perfarm on several 





musical instruments by, 
hie father. Thus, when 
King George 11s regi- 
ment. of Manaverian 
Guarda waa Jont to Eng- 
Jand for a time, the 
elder Herschel and two 
of his sons. Jacob and 
Willian, being in the 
band, came over with 
the regiment. 

William was then a» 
bright fellow of Heven- 











teen, rather delicate, in- 


not 
ako 


terested only’ 


ayuxie but 












for an 
in ife that 
furnith an 3p 








by Sir Witiam Herschs, portunity to get ahead. 
fe He wan evidently im. 
prowed by what hoe 


sow, for after the Hanoverian army had wur- 


rendered to the French after the battle of 
Hastenbeck, he managed to effect hin wcape 
and again cromod the 
Gk Boatshed tba Channel, He was not « 
denerter, an haa been 




















atuted. 
He made hin living ax 
iciun, and wan a 
frequent guest at coun- 
where his 

intellectual 

gifts and charm made 
him always welcome as 
a friend wan oo 





church organixt at Hali- 


fax, a muilitary hand. 
master at Leeds, and 
had lived in several 


towns in Yorkshire be- 
fore he went to Bath, 
where he may be said 
to have really begun 
the work he was destined to do in life. 

He was twenty-eight at this time, and Bath 
being = very fashionable resort, Herschel was 
making a comfortable living as_a conductor, 
organist, and music teacher. Believing that 
he could train his sister Caroline, who was 
ten years his junior, and introduce her to a 


cy House,” Slough, can be 
Herschel's giant telescope, 
omantied. 
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WILLIAM HERSCHEL 


fitable career an a public singer, Herschel 
brought her from Hanover to Bath. | However, 
besidex distinguishing herself on the concert 
latform, Caroline became her brother's house- 
Looper, and, after he turned astronomer, his 
dintinguinhed follow-worker in that branch of 
science. 

‘When William Horschel was a boy, his father 
had taught him to recognize the moat pro- 
minent starx by name, and this interest in the 
hoavens had ovidently been quickened by his 
solitary habita during his carly years in England. 
Hik sinter found hint inclined to spend the mid- 
night houra in studying the starry hosts, and 
that he had alw hoon rowling much about the 
subject. was evident from 
the faet that soon after abe 
joined hin her help was 
ein req melt nainint 
in making a tekxcope. Ar 
iatrument he hired 
had proved ii of 
futinfying, his won bitious, 

Making Telencopes 


























men teen hobby, 
those ratrenen ml studios: 
moon became the pussion of 





William: Horschel’s life. He 












was handy oman | with 
fools and as bw income 
woukt not allow him to buy 
expousive ‘telescopes. rendy 
manda, he resolved) 160 con 
atrnet them piccemeul fy 

self, He cnat the xpecul 





metal for the mirrons fre 
materinks melted i 
farnnce in his own kitche 
Onee bis home-made 
Furnace collapsod, the mal. 
ten metal poured oat on the 
floor, the amateur astro 
mer had to fly for his li 




















and hud a narrow cecnpe from having his 
fect burnt off. 
Making castings was a laborious and dis- 


appointing Lusiness. Often the apeculum metal 





would, on cooling, be found to be too thick 
or too thin, or thick in one place and thin 
in another; and sometimes when success 


seemed to be achieved it would crack. But 
the casting of the mirror was nothing to the 
endlew and monotonous lahour of polishing it 
by hand to the fineness of surface required, 
a process which often took weeks and even 
months ta bring to completion. As often as 
not the mirror proved defective when put to 
the test in the telescope, some scratch, some 
xoughness of grain, almost invisible, rendered 
it useless, and the whole procese had to be 
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An Absorbing Hobby | 


gone through again from the beginning. |For 
‘ono of his telescopes Herschel made i 
before he had finally succeeded in producing 
one flawless enough tu satisfy him, although 
some of the others were sufficient for ordinary 
work. 

‘The astronomical curiosity of this tireless 
observer was as limitleas aa the immensity 
into which he gazed. When, after cesscless 
labour for months, he had completed the con- 
struction of a 5-foot telescope, and the great 
moment arrived when he could sweep the 
heavens with the wonderful instrument of his 
own making, he was not satisfied. Tbe plancts 
and stars brought within his vision interested 

him less than those he 
could not sec, and which no 
man had ever seen, A 7- 
foot telescope was socord- 
ingly commenced, and in 
the fullness of time com- 
pleted. That also was in- 
adequate. A still larger 
one, with bigger mirror, 
had to be mado, and so he 
went on until the famous 
giant teloscope of 40 fect 
stood in his garden et 
Slough, for all the world 
to wonder at. Herschel, 
when asked how many tele- 
scopes he had mede in his 
early days, wan unable to 

‘them 
Caroline's Help 

His sister, who by tem- 
perament was inclined to 
take all the customary 
German housewife's pride 
in a tidy, well - ordered 
home, had her patience 
sorcly tried by the cesscless. 
experiments and construe- 
tiona with which her brother filled all his 
leisure hours and the house itself. There would 
be @ carpenter’s bench in the drawing-room, 
lathes and polishing tables in the bed- 
rooms, while telescopes with all their para- 
phernalia of mirrars, big and little, were every- 
where. Caroline’a fond hopes of making a 
fortune as a singer had to be deferred and at 
last abandoned; her assistance was enlisted 
every clear night to adjust telescopes, watch 
clocks, and make records for her brother, until 
at last she also became fascinated by the won. 
ders of the starry warld, and developed into 
celestial explorer. 

But the most interesting and romantic 
feature about Herschel’s life at thia period is 
that this great discoverer of the secreta of the 
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EXPLORING THE HEAVENS A MIGHTY SERVANT 


Herencl, whose discovery of the planet, Uranus transformed him, from « music master inte an astronomer, 

pbacreacery House. S10 Through the window can be seen his giant telescope, one of the wonders of 

tation oe hiem, “Heures on the ‘sca! of the Royal Attjoncmical Society. (metore the instrament. war 

finished if betaine the iashlon to use the wsbe Qromenade. After the apeculum grew dim the telescope was Toft 
fanding for some time, and We long appeared on the Ordnance Survey. 
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_ Discovery of Uranus’ 


heavens had not yet, although forty-one years 
old, been discovered for what he was by anyone 
on earth. 

Late one night he took his telescope into 
the street, in front of his house in Bath, and 
directed it upon the moon, as he was then 
engrossed in a study of the lmar mountains. 
A passer-by politely asked for a peep through 
the telescope, and thus had his interest excited 
not only by what it revealed, but, what was 
more to the point, by ite owner ax well. 

‘This stranger, Dr. Watson (later Sir William 
Watson), introduced himself as a Fellow of 
the Royal Soviety. The introduction, thus 
strangely brought ebout, ripened into friend- 
ship, and = few months later, 
through the good offices of thie ANE 
new friend, Herschel had his 
first paper’ on the subject of 
his astronomical researches read 
before the Royal Society. 

Recorded for Posterity 

This was in 1780. Krom 
that time onwards to the end 
of his life the results of all hi 
researches were first comrauni 
cated to the same learned in- 
stitution, in whose “* ‘Transac- 
tionn ” practically the whole of 
Herschel's voluminous writings 
on astronomy are preserved for 
posterity. 

The great moment in Her- 
sohel's life was not much longer 
delayed, for on the 13th March, 
1781, he discovered the planet 
now ‘named Uranus, and at 
bound became famous. 

‘The valuc of such @ man to 
astronomical science made the 
fact that he was still engaged 
in carning his living as a music 
teacher ridiculous. Having been awarded = 
gold medal by the Royal Society and elected 
a Fellow, Herschel was granted a civil list 
pension and made private 
George IIT. 
all his attention to his study, and to increase 
hia income by making telesc for sale. 

In all his Istours—which, of course. were at 
night, and turned the thrifty Carcline’s ucheme 
of housekeeping upside down—Herschel was 
devotedly assisted by his sister. Her life was 
entirely bound up in his, and her patient and 
unremitting labour contributed materially to 
hia gnccess. Sho modestly submitted that she 
“did nothing for bim but what « well-trained 
puppy-dog would have done.” 

‘One day Horsohel made hor a prosont of 9 
telescope, and in the intervals of housework 
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astronomer to 
He was now enabled to devote 
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complete, he wot 


observed belore, 
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and sitting up all night to record her brother’s 
observations, Caroline began to study the 
heavens for ‘herself. Soon she was supplying 
omissions to the British catalogue of stars and 
describing nebul@ and star clusters which her 
brother had observed and to which he had 
asked her to pay particular attention. She 
also discovered five comets whose exiatence 
had never been suspected before. 

Caroline Herschel was an extraordinary 
woman. Until her brother rescued her and 
brought her to England she, as the only girl 
in a family of boys, had been the domestic 
drudge to a large houschold, and all her 
aspirations in the way of education or a fuller 


BULA SWINGING THROUGH SPACE 







Shich took wight 


a 
jes that hed not been 


Fer 
life had been ruthlessly suppressed. In her 
okt age she described herself as the Cinderella 
of the home. 

She preserved her thrifty and almost parai- 
movious habits throughout her long life, and 
even when she roturned to Hanover after her 
brother's death, and had ample means to 
maintain her own cstablishment, she confessed 
that, after housekeeping on her own account 
for twelve years, she found that she could 
not spend more ‘than £100 a year without, 
making herself‘ ridiculous.” 

‘Despite her life-long familiarity with the pro: 
found and exact calculations required in ss 
cording astronomical observations snd the 
movements of the stars, she could never suc- 
ceed in committing the multiplication table to 
memory, and always carried a copy of-it about 
sted Index 
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with her. She wrote her own epitaph, which 
i m of herself = 











(faculties were preserved to the very 
She could run upstairs and dance at 
ighty-two, and shoe passed away in her native 
Hanover on the 9th January, L848, at the 
great age of 97 years and 10 months. 

When William Herschel had been honoured 
by the patronage of the king, and war recog. 
nized an one of the greatest living astronomer, 
he and hia sinter removed to Datchet, th 
Okl Windsor, and finally to Slough 
built. the great 40-fout telexcope which became 

















MADE AND USED BY THR GREAT ASTRONOMER 


Here ia the full collection of mirrors, eve-pieces and other por 
Qelancopen that were made hy Sir William Herschel and used 
Tife-long study of the innumerable wonders of the heavens. 


almost as famous ax the astronomer himself. 
¥t oceupied four years in the making, and coat 
over £4,000. When the giant tube lay on the 
ground, it was casy for a person to walk through 

many visitors did, regarding the 
journey as » great adventure 

'Thid giant teleseope was completed to Her- 
achel's wutinfaction in 1789. Although entire! 
exposed to the weather, it wes not finally 
dismantled antil 2440, which in iteclf shows 
how well Herschel had made it. 

It was with this instrument that Herschel 
continued to study the stars and the planets 
during the remainder of his life. He knew that 
with ite aid he wae enabled to look farther into 
the depths of space than any other astronomer 
had ever done. He once remarked to a visitor 
that ho had seen stars whose light had taken 
thousands of years to reach the earth, and 
that ss many as 50.000 distinct and separate 
stars had crossed his field of observation 
within an hour. 
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‘The Giant Telescope 


In Herschel’s time there were men who 
thought ‘that portions of the Milky Way de- 
rived their light from luminous gas. Herschel 
was able to prove that this impressive band 
of light in the heavens consisted of millions 
of stam. 

The apparent irregular distribution of the 
stars was a subject to which Herschel devoted. 
much attention. Ono comparatively small 
apace in the sky revealed three or four hundred. 
stars, while a corresponding space, at no great 
distance away, contained only four or five that 
were visible even with his great telescope. He 
believed there were more in these dark depths 
than the cye could see, and he was ever trying 
to penetrate deeper and deeper into the heavenly 
vault in search of more discoveries. 

It has to be remembered to Her- 
achel's credit that his obeervations of 
the stars were carried on before it 
had become possible, as is now the 
case, to map the heavens by means of 
the photographic plate. No consider- 
ations of discomfort could keep 
Herschel from his task. On many a 
winter's night he would follow ‘the 
movement of a single star for as long 
as nine hours, regardlens of the fact 
that ico coated the telescope. 

A Long Vigit and it8 Reward 

“He thinks about nothing else in 
the world but the celestial bodies,” 
wrote a visitor who once onllcd on 
Herschel and sat outdoors beside the 
great astronomer at his telescope 
until one o'clock in the morning. 
Between dinner and the time -men- 
tioned, Herschel had noted four, 
if not five, new nebule, never previously 
recorded. 

He explored the whole sky, as the layman 
would say, 2 bit at a time, going over each 
small section three times, and then recording 
in @ book everything he saw. In this way ho 
would minutely examine every portion of the 
northern heavens within a period of four or 
five yearn. 

It is obviously impossible to give a list of 
all the discoveries and studies of Herschel, 

ut a few references to the subjects dealt with 
in the papers he laid before the Royal Society 
will give the general reader some idea of the 
range covered by his painstaking and persistent 
researches. 

In 1786 he presented a catalogue of one 
thousand nebuie and clusters of stara; three 
years later a catalogue of a second thousand 
of new nebule and clusters; in 1802 another 
five hundred; while in 182) he submitted a 
catalogue and map of 145 new double stars. It 
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Cataloguing the Stars 


will thus be seen that Herschel had continued 
for the long space of thirty-five years to devote 
special attention to nebule, clusters, and double 
stars, and all those catalogued by him in con- 
nexion with these observations were new dis- 
coveries. 

Simultancously with these studies he was 
making researches and recording discoveries in 
connexion with such profound subjects as the 
nature of the sun, the verinble emission 
of solar light and’ heat, the quality and 
velocity of solar motion, the method of 
creation, the comparative penetrative 
power of telescopes, and so on. 

Studying the Brightness of Sters 

He also devoted immense Jabour to the 
compilation of successive catalogues of 
stars arranged in order of comparative 
brightness. | ‘This subject of comparative 

rightness is a very profound myatery 
Indeed, and’ Herschel brought to” bear 
upon its study several teleacopes at the 
same time. By pationt oxperiment be 
ascertained that he could see stars that 
were a thousand times as far away as 
certain very bright sters easily observable 
with the naked cye. He hud, of course, 
to sesame that in both Inktances these 
respective stara were equally bright in- 
trinsically. be 

In his researches into the construction 
of the heavens, Herschel established the 
Principle, of tho lereul universe.” 

viously, the heavens had been repre- 
ented, to quote Herachel’s own words, 
“by the concave surfave of a sphere, in 
the centre of which the eye of an ob- 
server may be supposed to be placed.” 
He continues 

In future we hall look upon thene regions into 
witch we may now penetrate by nones of #4 
Inrge telescopes, as & naturaliat 
extent of ground or chain of mou itainn + 
ing strata variously tnplined aad rected, aut well 
aa consisting of very different * ater! The 
murface of a globe oF map. therefore, rill but it 
Gelineats the interior parte af the" earens. 

Qne of Herschel’s greatest achievements as 
a philosopher, as well as an astronomer, was 
his demonstration of the fact that the sun 
iteelf and all the solar system is moving through 
the profoand and immeasurable depths of 
space. He surmised this in one of his earliest 
papers, and he proved it when et the height 
Of his fame in one of the most important of 
his writings. 

‘In 1782 he wrote: 

Several stars of the fist magnitude have been ob- 
served or suspected to have # proper motion : 
re may ourmice that our wun, with all ste planets and 
Somete, may eiso have a motioa towards some particular 
pont of the heavens. 
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A pastel portrait of Sir Wiliam Herschel made 
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He added that if this surmise were correct it 
would be found that afte: © serica of years 
there would be ‘a kind of aystematical parel- 
lax, or change, duc to the motion of the whole 
solar system. 

‘This theory he worked out as a result of a 
lifetime of study and labour, and twenty-three 
years later his great paper on “The Direction 
land Velocity of the Motion of the Sun and 





A MAN WHO SWEPT THE HEAVENS 





Russel i 2794. 
Mi ened S08 aes 
erachen, 


on pages 


wd of the Ter. 
Solar System” proved that his carly surmise 
had been correct. 

‘Herschel devoted much time to the study of 
the satellites and the rings of Saturn, and added 
two new matollites to the number) known to 
revolve round that planct. He alvo increaued 
our knowledge of Mara, watching cach season 
the expansion and contraction of the white 
polar regions on that planet, which he con- 
Sidered must be caused by the reflection of 
sunlight on ice, and he believed thet Mars was 
inhabited. 

Althou; 
his friends 


Bir Whe 


Bart.> 


Herschel wae of a retiring nature, 
and visitors were always charmed 
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by his simplicity of manner, his goniality, and 
the trouble he took to explain things. It is 
of interest to note that he was once granted 
an audience in Paria by Napoloon, with whom 
Visitors to his ob- 
nervatory made very heavy demands on the 
groat’ aatronomer’s time ‘and patience—his 
sister regarded them as a plague. 

‘When Herschel was sixty-cight, Caroline 
reosrds in her Journal that for a month her 
brother had not — single evening to himself. 
Ho was engaged in the daytime polishing = 
mirror-for the 40-foot tcleacope—in those days 
auch polishing: had to be done by hand—and 
no nooner had he finished his day's work than 
visitors began to gather. He had no time to 
oat. n more! of food, or even change his clothes, 
but from 5 p.m. till aftor midnig 
the lnwn with o ty people, who included 
peck and poor of the i. 

Hermehel's belief 
brother ever 
fully recovered fre 
xtrain of | enterta 
that numerous comps 

Caroline was hor bre 
ther’ hounekeopor and 
colleague for about six- 
toon yours. At the age 
of fifty Hermchel married 
Mrs. Mary Pitt, a widow 
who pounonsed — ample 
means. The astronomer 
not only found in this 
lady oa amiable and 
affectionate wife, but 
was also by his marri- 
age raised sbove all 
financial worries. For 
hin sister, however, the 
change was Jess welcome, 
and while she continued 
to act ae assistant and 


oo-worker to her “* doar- 





























felt 
lodgings, and there is a 


obliged to go into 


good “deal of pathos 
about her ill-success in 
Fotting, on jith iand~ 
‘adies and servants, 
when ahe had to face the world without her 
brother's presence. However, she lived to bless 
her brother's marriage. for it gave her a be- 
lcved nephew, destined to become Sir John 
Horachol, who was the joy of her old age, end 
who was never out of her thoughts. 

‘William Herschel was a man of the noblest 
chsracter. Although his occupation might well 
have made him impatient of interruption—and 


Fer sixteen 
and helped 
faarried and she had 
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FAITHFUL HELPER AND ADVISER 


Caroline Herschel acted a= boustkeeper 

fe William with bis work 
‘live in Joggines, 
‘assisted ber *' denrest of brothers 


ciudad in the 


FE SS ce OF [cots Fine Servis 


such interruptions occurred daily—his temper 
was always sweet and unruffied. If ever a 
man cultivated that heroic self-control which 
can suffer even fools gladly, that man was 
Sir William Herschel. One who knew him 
well described him in his lifetime as “one of 
the most pleasing and well-loved natural 
characters of the present age, as well as the 
greatest astronomer.” 

‘The stupendous labours which he expended 
on the study of the heavens were extraordinary. 
Living in what his sister once described as a 
“perfect chaos of busineas,” he left behind him 
a record of discoverics and observations which 
can only be described as marvellous when 

warded as the product of one man’s life. 
Eis achievements really gave birth to modern 
astronomy, for while more exact instruments 
and photography bave greatly aided his suc- 
cossors, hia example will always remain an 

inspiration to them. 

Sir William Herschel 
ted “in 1816 
at Slough on 
the 25th August, 1822, 
in hia cighty-fourth year. 
Ca his tomb at Upton, 
near by, itaph in. 
Tontin soordn when truth 
“He broke through the 
barriers of the sky.” 

Sir William Herschel’s 
only son, Sir John Her- 
schel, born on the 7th 

1792, also be- 
renowned astron- 
omer. ‘The greatest work 
of his life was in con- 
nexion with an astrono- 
mical expedition to 
South Africa, where, 
during a stey of four 
years, he lo m= map 
Of the stars of the South- 
ern Hemisphere. He 
was (8 prolific | writer 
like his father, but his 
books and articles on. 
the subject of astronomy 
had an additional value 

by , being of 2 more 
expository nature, and did much to popularize 
the science, making it understood by the general 
reader. Hoe received many public honours, 
including « baronetcy, end died on the 11th 
May, 1871. His grave is in Westminster Abbey. 
“Mamoir snd_ Correspondence of Caroline 
by ‘Mre. John Hermahel (2876); = he 
aud ‘Modes Astronomy,” by Agnes ME. 
Glerke (1895)5 and“ Sir William Herschel,” by E. 5. 
Holden (1881).1 
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2. DRAMATISTS 


The NORWEGIAN who 


GROUP 





BIGRNSON 


PREACHED #éy PLAYS 


How the Dramatic Works of Bjérnson, the Son of a stern Village Pastor, brought 


the Light of Christianity into 


INJESR the doorway 
of his father's 
house in the Norwegian 
village of Kvikne, a 
sturdy little boy was 
playibg in the snow and 
listeningto angry words 
that came from within. 

The house was built 
of timber and in two 
sections, the upper 
part being separate 
from the lower and 
approached by a steep 
staircase. It was from 
above that the sounds 
came, louder and loud- 
er, until at last they 
culminated in a fearful 
crash. Down the stairs 
there tumbled head 
over heels an enormous 
man, who picked him- 
self ‘up as quickly as 
he could and “ran 


ower. 
© little boy was 
not in the least fright- 
ened, for #0 nes of 


‘The son of « village pastor, 
Bekemver 1853. rote 


n Piays weer produced. “Here 
violence were common 
enough in his home and surroundings. His 
father, the Rev. Peder Bjérnson, was a man 
‘who knew how to uve his fists, and he was in 
the habit of using thom freely in order to 
knock sense into his parishioners’ heads. Upon 
this occasion his visitor, a giant among his 
fellow villagers, and reputed as a fighter, had 
called in order to dispute with the pastor upon 
some knotty point in theology. Venturing too 
ter he met with an unexpected argument. 
Farmec who Became = Pastor 
Before Peder Bjérnson came to Kvikne, the 
ta whose homes were scattered about on 
the wild, snow-clad mountain-side near by had 
lived in a state bordering upon savagery. For 
some time they had no pastor at all, the last 
one having fled in deapair his uncontrollable 
flouk. Pastor BjSrnson, however, had been « 
farmer before he took orders. He set himself 
to tame bodies and souls, and to crush out the 


Lingering remnant of paganism thet _ still 


the uncouth lives and customs of the 
‘Yeara afterwards Bjérnson the younger 
Jearned to reapect the memory of his stern 


For blogranties mot tmctuded tm the Groues see 4. 


ad dramatist, was born at ivi 





the Homes of Pagan Darkness 


father. In one of his 
great symbolical 
dramas, “Beyond Our 
Powers. ho created a 
character of great 
strength and simplicity, 
a man capable of in- 
tense religious cestasies. 
and fiercely intolorant 
of doubt. ‘Suc! 
was Pastor Bj. 
although more human 
in his faults and foibles 
than the idealized per- 
son in the play. Ex. 
cept on the subject of 
religion he was an 
inarticulate man, and 
consequently often 
minunderstood even by: 
those nearest. to hin. 
Bjornaon declared that 
did not realize that 
his father loved him 
until the latter looked 
at him an he lay di 

The fightin, iit, 
of the father was 
Pasecd on to the son, 
although in the case of 
Bjémnson the younger it was tempered hy that 
sonse of pity which is inveparable from great- 
reas. Pastor Bjdrnson ruled with 9 flail those 
whom he served. Bjérnwon, the poet and 
prophet, loved the ta no leas than his 
stern father, and endeavoured to awaken their 
minds to the truths of Christianity by depict- 
ing their lives and showing them to them- 
selves as they really were. 

Born amid Ssow and Mists 

‘The farmetead which served as a parsonage, 
where Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson was born on 
the 8th ber, 1832, stood alone amidst 
gloomy surroundings. mists, through 
which the sun rarely penetrated, hung around 
the snow-topped mountains. The wildness of 
the country was reflected in the primitive lives 
of the peasants. They had to clear away cart- 
loads of stones and rocks before they could begin 
to till the soil. Everywhere the work was up- 
hill, and the reward small. For eight mont 
in the year snow Isy on the ground, and the 
only variation in the monotony of ‘existence 
was the occasional arrival of » party of Lapps 
with their reindeer and sleighs. 











Bjsrnson, the wonderful Nor- 

iene on the Sth 
the ‘best sociological 
he is seen sitting in hin study. 
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When Bjérnson was six years old the family 
removed to Nocssct, near the town of Molde. 
The contrast between the dour surroundings 
Of his first home and the green fields and clear 
blue sky that he now saw daily affected the 


future poct deoply. 
until h 





ericd with jo: 
Upon the, wooded “wp 
ands flowers grew in 
profusion, and he could 
gaze down upon the 
bluc waters of the fierds 
and nround him at a 
Jandacape that scomed 
like fairyland. 

‘At dav#k the happy 
wanderer would linger 
hy the doorway of some 
old poasant’s cottage and 
hear tales of Norway's 
rows in the pant. | Hin 
rchool or play, were 
the children of ponsants : 
and although he was not 























of them he fearned to 
love them. No detail of 

ir munnor of life, 
whether picturesque or 
ugly and forbidding. 
exuaped him. "Thun he 
stored up in hin mind 
the material. beth of 
fact and legend. whieh he 









rds to. 
the vision of th 


He gazed at the sunlight 


88 (“ewe oF the Once A | 


dour. 


Pastor Bjérnson dominated the family 





circle, and little laughter or warmth of feeli 


was allowed to creep in. 
into the sunlit woods as often as be could. 
le he was takon to see a 
is sensitive mind recoiled 


way of stern exam; 
public execution. 


THE YOUTHFUL AUTHOR 


This ta the only 
wan done at the 
‘uae ater ‘he had written 


ve out again, iuminated 
poet 


At home, however. the atmosphere was still 


etralt evar painted of 
ime when ine, Was 


s Bigensen. | 3 
Fas twenty-five years, old, 
Syanbwe Sotbakicen.” 






Bjérnstjerne esca; 
By 


from the sight, though 
it left a deep impression 
and bore fruit in 
years. 
The dreamy, warm- 
shine at ortivary tudioe, 
ine at ordi studies, 
but he became popular 
an an original tale-teller, 
and when school was 
over he held farm-lab- 
ourers spellbound by the 
fanciful stories. that 
bubbled out of his mind 
au freely as water from 
a spring. When he was 
eleven he wrote a poem 
and included it in = 
number of the school 
magazine which he 
edited, writing out allthe 
contributions himself. 
BjUrnstjerne’s parents 
wished him to become 
a pastor, but creeds had 
no attraction for him. 
He did not actively revolt 
against his 


rigid doctrines, but it was the spirit rather than 


the letter of religion that impressed him. He 
Baye away most of his small store of money, 
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Friendship With Ibsen 


NORWAY'S WONDERFUL MONUMENT TO HER GREAT 


BIORNSON 
POET 


Zhe monument to Djdrnson in Christiania is = sculpture of the great man of letters carved out of solid racic by 


Svendsen. A great patriot and @ champion of Justice, be 


and sometimes even parts of his clothing, to 
those in need. 
Preparing for the University 
‘When ho was seventeen he went to Christiania 
and jo ned a class of preparation for the univer- 
sity. Students of all uges and circumstances 
assembled togethor at this curious institution. 
Bearded men of thirty sat boside raw youths. 
‘There were rich young men from the towns who 
wished to be able to add letters to their names, 
and poor peasants who had struggled hard to 
save enough moncy with which to educate 
themselves. Heltberg, the master, was an 
eccentric old Latin scholar, who suffered from 
gout and asthma. His ‘establishment was 
inown aa the “ Student Factory.” He treated 
all his pupils alike and taught them from his 
own Latin grammar, which had taken him 
to prepare. 
yeAmong the bearded students was Henrik 
Ibsen, then a poor aspirant to fame, just 
escaped from the drudgery of washing bottles 
in a chemist’a shop. Afterwards he was to 
become the great rival of Bjérnson as = 
For biesraphies wot inctaded 











5 
‘chavacter portrayed in the determined outline of fis face: 


lies there for all to sew him, the sterner qualities of his noble 





dramatist. The two young men freternized 

and exchanged thoughts, but they often din- 

agreed. for Bjérnson's philosophy, even then, 

was full of sunlight and hope, while Ibsen was 

already absorbed in th 

that led to hix satir 
News of the F: 

On one point. however, the two pucta wero 
agreed. They must do thoir utmost to stir 
up “the fiendish prosaic atmoxphore around, 
them. By this time the French Revolution of 
February, 1#48, had taken place, and news of 
it reached Christiania. After the classes were 
over, the students gathered about tho atove in 
the ‘schoolroom and discussed the events. 
Bjérnson, who had great gifts us an orator, 
took the side of the revolutionaries, but he had 
most of his audience against him. 

One day Bjérnson came back irom a walk 
in company with a twelve-year old boy. the 
latter looking very shabby and miserable. 
He had been employed by an organ. 
grinder, and Bjdrnson, noticing a look of 
intelligence in his eyes, felt full of pity for 
etoste 









neh Revolution 
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him. He bought him from his master for 
‘twelve dollars. 

‘The question arose as to what could be done 
with the waif. ‘We will make a genius of 
him,” said Bjérnson. The other students took 
@ more practical view and suggested that he 
should be made a chemist. All clubbed together 
and a chemist. was sought who agreed to take 
the boy as un apprentice. He lived to be 
grateful fur the happy change in his fortunes 
brought about by the poct’s thoughtful and 
kindly action. 

After matriculating at Christiania, Bjérnson 
abandoned academic studios and plunged into 
journalistic and theatrical puravita. He wrote 


A CORNER OF HIS SITTING-ROOM 
nes 











Here, in the aitting-room ef his house at Auleatad, BjSrnson woul. 
the intellectual 


think out the plots of hus ‘and enter 


chet: he loved to" 


in the students’ magazine the following ex- 
Plunation for this unexpreted step : 

fresh currenta of life do not how in through 
dow, ruffle the leaves of the ntudent's book, 
from off it, and at times make one lowe the 
‘then wtudy "will acquire = weary page-for- 
Page step. bringing ne health to the soul. 

‘He made a bumble living as a dramatic critic, 
spent most of his evenings at the theatre. 
Hila head wan full of mighty sagas illustrating 
the dramatic history of Norway, but as yet he 
felt’ unprepared for the great task of giving 
expression to them. His intense patriotism 
showed iteclf in his critical writings. 

























Qn one occasion he supplemented his efforts 
in writing by leading a public demonstration. 
A famous Danish actor was announced to 
appear for the first time at the Christiania 
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Leading @ Rebellion 


‘Theatre. When the curtain rose for the first 
act extraordinary sounds were heard in the 
audience. An amateur orchestra, consisting 
of several hundred students, clerks and school- 
boys, playing all manner of instruments, kept 
up a ormance which, however unmusical, 
made it imposnible for the Danish actor to be 
heard. Towering above the rebels, whom he 
had himself organized, was the burly figure of 
Bjdrnson, who, with ny whistle in his 
mouth, started one tune after another, and 20 
led the way. 

Eventually hi 





spirits gave way to the desire 
for pance and rellection inves young poet. He 
eevaped to Upsela, in Sweden, where ho saw 
sights and scenea that aroused his old 
Tonging to record the stories of the past 
which he had learned as @ child. He 
had con sent as a correspondent of a 
Christiania newspaper, but the beaut, 
his surroundings wholly absorbed Bim. 
* All was sun and greatness,” he wrote. 
“With flowers in my lap and visions 
before me, I sat in prayer to God that 
I might become « post 

Interpreting National History 

He in to write folk-lore talea, 
breathing into the old legends « new 
spirit and reinterpreting national history. 

owen. ‘euch iia ole, mal yok sxpeesnire 
languege that the ‘humblest peasant 
could read and understand his tales. 
He wrote of the peasants as be had 
known them in childhood, their aimple, 
hard-working lives, their humble joys 
and sorrows; and alw these tales 
ended on «a note of happiness and 
promise. 

In his vision mankind advances 
through perpetual struggles —hut always 
advances. is first long story, “* Synnove 
Solbakken,” deals with oa rough-natured 
peasant. such as Pastor BjSrnson might have 
set himeclf to tame. After a succession of 
violent acts the better of him emerges 
under the influence of Synnéve, the simple 
girl companion of his youth, now grown to 
womanhood. The triumph of Christianity over 
the old pagan beliefs is Bjérnson’s theme 
in this and many of his tales. 

“Synn6ve Solbakken"’ was not widely popular 
at first, and Bjérnson, who had printed it in # 
magazine of which he was the editor, could not 
find a publisher to issue it in book form, At 
last he gave the type-seta to a bookseller in 
paysient of a debt, and the story, roughly 
bound and printed on very cheap paper, ap- 
peared in 1857. It was followed, during the 

hree years, by “Arne,” “A Happy 
“The Fisher Maiden.” 
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THE FAMOUS POET AND HIS DEVOTED PARTNER 


BIORNSON 


summer months of 2858 Bjrnaon met and immediately fell in Jove with Karoline Reimers, = bes 


Ja the 
Later in the same year 
‘his work, and oataly piloted him 





the periods 

Bjirnaon had now become director of a 
«mall theatre at , and it was here, in tho 
summer of 1858, that he met Karo:ine Reimers, 
® beautiful young actress, whom he married 
later in the same year. The young wife helped 
her husband by copying out the rough drafts 
of his stories. Bjérnson used to say that ho 
could not complete e story unless this proccss 
had been carried out. The marriage was = very 
happy one, and it was Karoline who piloted 
Bjérnson through those prolonged moods of 
restlessness that occasionally clouded his happy 
nature and hindered the activity of his mind. 

Plan to Educate the Peasants 

Bjérnson was afterwards appointed director 
of a theatre at Christiania, which brought him 
again into contact with Ibsen, who had elso 
become @ stage manager. The two friends 
eagerly discussed play-writing plans, and Bjérn- 
son thought he saw & means of educating the 
Norwegian peasants by reproducing folk-lore 
on _the stage. 

His first play, Between the Battles, had beon 
written, in the space of a fortnight, some years 
before he became closely associated with the 
theatre. It was so unlike anything that was 
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they were martied, aud the union, proved to be ona of ideal Bappisess, 
pa through oF restlosences that mu 





t Sometines shadowed 


customary in the Norwegian theatres that no 
manager would produce it. Other plays wore 
rejected on the grounds that “a Norwegian 
drama will scarcely proceed from the Jaboratory 
of such experiments. The Danish theatre, 
fortunately, has no need of them.’ 

Fighting for Recognition 

For many yeers Bjérneon threw all his 
energies into his work as a dramatist, but none 
of his plays, except popular comedies such as 
The Newly ‘Married and Love and Geography, 
was very well received. From time to time he 
travelled abroad, where he recovered his real 
strength and wrote more stories of t 
life and s. Then he would return to 
Christiania and try once more to conquer 
the theatre. 

Exhausted and_ humiliated by_ repeated 
effort and failure, Bjérnson fell ill.” For nearly 
ten years he wrote nothing at all. He con- 
tinued to act as stage manager at the theatre, 
and added to his meagre salary by contributions 
to the daily papers. His suiny nature 
through a jong vale of mist. He who at twenty- 
five had described life as “ foaming cham; a 
now wrote bitter satires upon well-known people 
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BIGORNSON 


and entered into @ furious political partisan- 
ip. 

At one time his name was in such bad odour 
that he was obliged to xcok refuge in Germany. 
Here his natural gonius slowly returnod to him. 
He remembered his truc mission in life, to 
become the prophet of Norwey’s future, and 
recovered the original faith of his ohildhood. 
Procecding to Rome his wife and child joined 
him, and gave him much joy and ‘much 
poctry.” Here he wrote Sigurd Slembe, the 
grontost of bis saga-draman. 

When he returned to Norway, 


by which 


time his varlier stories had been’ widely read, 
FRIEND 


THE PEASANTS’ 


Bigienacn’s plays and writings were as mirrors held up 
Pentlenwe and ineciiecqual force he led these primitive 
‘children from Paganism to the light of Chrishanity. 
particularly by the peasants, for whom they 
were chiefly ‘written, 2 wonderful surprice 
awaited him. One day, as he stood on the 
vernnda of his house at Aulestad. a battalion 
of Norwegian and Swedish soldiers. four 
thousand strong. passed by. The general in 
command recognized Bjirnson and the word 
quickly parsed along the ranks. Spontaneously 
every man raised his helmet and cheered. 
There was not_a soldier in the battalion who 
had not read Bjérnson’s stories, and who did 

not revere and love the author of them. 
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Hero of the Nation 


From that time onward Bjérnson was regarded 
a8 a national hero. He travelled throughout 
Norway and Sweden, preaching to the peasants 
and doing all that he could to keep the two 
countries united. When the national theatre 
at Christiania was opened in 1899, Bjérnzon’s 
saga-drama, Sigurd the Crusader, was per- 
formed for the first time, and he received o 
tremendous ovation. He was one of the original 
members of the Nobel Committee and received 
the literary prize himself in 1903. 

Thus did the son of the pastor who had 
ruled by his fists become the man of genius 
who taught the people by gentleness and in- 
tellectual force. ‘George Brandes, the famous 
Danish eritic, said of him, ‘‘ When his name iz 
mentioned it is like hoisting the flag of Norway.” 

His Fine Poetic Works 

Although acclaimed as a great poet, Bjérnaon 
did not publish much verse. The chief volumes 
are “ Pooms and Songs ”’ (1870), and ‘* Arnljot 
Gelline ”* (1870), an cpic cycle dealing with the 
Viking period, and containing an ode called 

Bergliot ” which his highest poetical 
achievement. Those of his stories and novels 
that do not treat of folk-lore or peasant life are 
tinged with philosophical inquiry, such as the 
analysia of ‘modern education in the novel 
“Flags are Flymg in Town and Port.” 

‘Under the influence of Ibsen he wrote several 
playa of a sociological character. The Editor 
(1874) is a satire upon newspaper methods ; 
A Bankruptcy (1875) deals with the problem of 
whether a man whosac business has failed is 
justified in putting the interests of his family 

















before the demands of his creditors. In 1804 
he published a collection of brilliant short 
storics, the most «uccessful being ‘ Dust,” 


Mother's Hands” and ‘ Absalom’s Hair.” 
A Wonderful Drama 

A fantastic play, The King (1877), tolls the 
story of a young’ monarch who, under the 
influence of a girl of advanced ideaa, tries to 
govern his state on democratic principles. 
Beyond Our Powers (1895), a symbolical drama 
of tremendous force, marks the highest achieve- 
ment of his career as a dramatist. 

As a playwright Bjdrnson was to some extent 
eclipsed by Tbsen, whose superior stagecraft 
and scientific grasp of social problems more 
closely approximated to the intellectual move- 
mente of the age in which both dramatists lived. 
Nevertheless, the plays of Bjornson will be of 
interest so long as society survives and holds 
its_place in the wor'd. 

Bjérnzon died on the 26th April, 1910. 

[See * Chay in Norwogian Literature.” by Thit 
Grondahl ead Ola Raknes (1623), "Henrik {bwon, 
Bisrnatierne Hidenson, Critical Mtudies," by George 
Brandes, 1919.) 
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GROUP 12—~THINKERS 


ROGER BACON’S long 
The English Natural Philosopher whon 
@ Pen in order to Write the Great 


“\JWLYING machines may be made to move 
without an animal with incalculable 
speed. - For the things which have beon 
fone in “our days prevent anybody from 
smiling or being si 
‘This ecy of 


wonders to come was neither 
made in the nineteenth century, a the words 
might very well suggest, nor uttered by one 
stending spellbound at ‘the sight of such # 
comparatively modern invention as the first 
railway train. It was written in Latin by 
Franciscan friar, Roger 
Bacon, who was born at ce tre ee ese 
or near Uchester, Somer- 
setshire, in or about the 
Year 1214. 

Considering the age in 
which he lived, Roger 
Bacon ie one of the most 
extraordinary natural 
Bhilosophers in ‘history. 

0 above quotation i 
but a fragment from 
numerous reasoned 
chaptera of bis literary 
remains which prove that 
he a vision of 
the sibilities of the 
human brain that is little 
short of miraculous. For 
example, he writes with 
sesureance of a time 
coming when tbe inven- 
tive genius of mankind 
will have provided self- 

a vehicles, a 
Broken ot rowing without 
caremen, und mechanical 
ae beg: displ 

loger began to display design is mipposed to rey 
4 remarkable propensity Siercary nthe 
for learning ‘ata very carly ago. It is 
holieved that he waa first placed under the 
tutorship of the local parson, but having soon 
mastered all that the cleric, could teach hin, 
he was sent to Oxford aaa boy. It must not 
be thought that the university of his day was 
in any way comparable with the seat otyearn, 
ing of later times. There were schools in Oxford 
taught by the Franciscans when Bacon wes a 
Jad, and it waa not until the same period that 
the collegiste system an to take shape on 
the banks of the Isis. ‘he earliest document 
in which the Oxford schools are digni with 
the title untversitag is dated 120i, and the 
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Bacon was deeply interested in astrology. 
‘destinies of mankind, 


ROGER BACON 


SEARCH for the TRUTH 


m voluntary Poverty compelled to Borrow 


Work for which he Suffercd Imprisonment 


earliest colleginte building—University College 
—was not built until after 1249. 

However, university or not, Roger Bacon 
spent his student days at Oxford, and took his 
degree of Master Of Arta there. He was a 
Prodigy of learning, not only mastering Latin, 
which of course was the scholastic language of 
his day, but also making himself proficient in 
Greek “ind Hebrew. Ho likewise a 
good working knowledge of Arabic. 

‘There ix no subject upon which Bacon writes 

OLOGICAL DESIGN more soathingly than the 
elite orance of nivat of the 
scholare of hia time oon- 
cerning languages. It 
has to be remembered, 
as justifying Bacon's in” 
sistence on the necoaity 
for seholarly con- 
thoroughly 

t 

that when they 

















ws) 





his 
temporaries 
mantering Hebrew 
Grovk, 

sat down to study the 
wisdom of the ancients 





they were confronted 
with the fact that all the 
original writings on the 
subjects of religion and 
philosophy were in 

ebrew, Groek, or 
Arabic, all of them for- 
cign languages to the 
Latin scholars, priests, 
and monks. 

These men hud there- 
fore either to learn these 
languages — a difficult 
matter when there were 
scarcely half a dozen 
men in Bavon’s day, 
including bimpelf, who 
fully understood them grummaticully—or to 
content themselves with translations, which. 
being the onsier way, most of them did. Bacon 
knew that most of these translations were full 
of error, being the work of men who were not 
qualified for the task. 

After his graduation, Bacon became » master 
or lecturer at the schools or universities both of 
Oxford and Paria. There is abundant proof 
that he was thorough in his methods of teach- 
ing. He wrote many elementary text-books 
for the use of his students, and several of his 





This eany 
it the influence of the planet 


Precious manuscript Greek ‘and Hebrew gram. 
mara are still preserved at Corpus Christi 
she Groups see deratied Inder 
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ROGER BACON 


College, Oxford, the British Museum, the Uni- 
voraity Library, Cambridge. and elucewhere. 
‘The philosopher states that he was at tho 
universities for thirty-cight years, which would 
include the period of hin schooling an = boy. 
Hix zeal for learning, at first hand whenever 
Pouible, wos immense, and the small means 
thet he had he spent on his studies, Refer- 
ring to this poriod, he remarks that : mar- 
volled that he had not killed himself by his 





close application to study. 






branches of science of hia time, and he 

many books, including treatises on physics, 
aatronomy, alc! , and chemistry. Above 
all clu, Hucen was in origina) experimenter, for 
he laid down the rule that the only certain way 
to acquire windom was not to take for granted 
whut old writers hud said, but to acquire posi- 
tive knowledge by oxperiment and experionce. 
For instance, he invextiguted and explained the 
nature of the rainbow. 

He was exceptionally keen on the instruction 
of youth. One poor lad, who came to his class- 
room without any meank,he taught gratuitourly, 
“for the love of God,” und even begged ulmi 
from his own friends for the poor scholar's 
hoard and lodging. The boy seems to have 
ropmid thix kindness with faithful servive, ax well 
ae yratitude, for wh ‘Bacon sent his“ Opus 
(Greater Work), and two other supple- 
mentary manuscript. books to Pope Clement IV, 
they wei ed by John, once his young 
and penniless pupil. 

Danger of Enemies 

It in not oxactly certain when Roger Bacon 
joined himnelf to the Franciscan Order and 
o r. However, he must have been 
am amet man befor’ he took this step. 
No doubt his reputation had by thig time 
spread throughout Christendom, but it is equally 
vertain that. by his outepokenness, and, in- 
deed, his occasional bitterness, he had made 
niany enemies, The idea of placing himself 
undcr the protection of a powerful religious 
organization would therefore appear attractive, 
and from many points of vicw advisable. 

In onc of his works Bacon has put it down as a 
principle that the goal of the scholar and the 
scientist should be “ to seek to arrive at a know- 
ledge ot the Creator through knowledge of the 
created world. in his day, of course, entire 
dependence on authority was insisted upon. 
A man who sought to discover the secreta of 
Nature, and who was bold enough to assert 
the truth of what he had proved for himself, 
and the error of acknowledged authorities, 
was in constant danger of being accused of 
magic or heresy, and caat into prison or ex- 
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Poverty and Work 


communicated. As already stated, Bacon had 
joined the new and popular Order of St. 
Francis of Assisi, who had still been alive when 
Bacon was at school. This order imposed on 
its membera absolute poverty ; they were also 
‘warned to guard against the vanity of learning, 
and to devote themselves wholly to the service 
of the Church. 

‘It was therefore a wondorful tribute to Bacon’s 
genius and hie reputation when Pope Clement 
IV wrote a personal letter to the former, 
asking bim to send him « copy of his writings, 
and to regard this command of the Holy Seo 
as over-riding any rules of the Order that might 
prevent him from revealing fully and frankly all 
that was in his mind. 

Borrowing « Pea 

‘The Pope evidently understood that Friar 
Bacon's ideas were already in manuscript, a 
no money was sent to pay for copying, and a 
Franciscan Friar was not supposed to -ponseas 
even @ quill pen or an ink-horn of his own. 
Bacon’s reply, which has been preserved, shows 
how deeply he valued the honour and privilego 
of easing his conscience and frankly expressing 
hia views undor the Pope's protection. It was 
exactly what he had always ardently desired. 

However, nothing worthy of perusal by the 
Pope was ulready ‘written. and Bacon, “after 
borrowing money for writing materials, set ino- 
mediately to work, and within eighteen months 
he had completed three books, the first two 
being in the nature of introductions to the 
third and principal treatise, the" Opus Majus 
already mentioned. 

His Most Famous Work 

In this famous work, which really marked the 
birth of a new spirit in natural philosophy ond 
research, Bacon dealt very fully with the diffi. 
cul that prevented the advancement of 
knowledge, and expounded what he conceived 
to be the right methods to adopt for the future. 
Briefly, Bacon insisted on a severance of the 
bonds imposed by the ecclesiastical authority 
of the ancients on matters pertaining to natural 
Philosophy and the necessity of, the study of 

reek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and he condenined 
root and branch tho traditional scholastic 
method of attempting to prove scientific trath 
by argument, for which he wished to substitute 
@ new and ‘saner method-—namely, research. 
and experiment. 

‘This important work was_sent to the Pope 
in 1268. Unfortunately Clement IV died 
shortly after it came into his hands, and the 
grest English friar wae therefore denied the 
reward of seeing his ideas either approved or 
adopted. ‘Yet his teaching was not in vain. 
‘There were learned men, here and there in 
cloister and cell, who lit their candles at the 
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BACON SOLVING THE RIDDLE OF THE RAINBOW 
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Bacon made most of his discoveries : xtudying the rainbow. Hawas 

RASaaA eatural philosopher to SrPitig Ge cauee of thin phenomenon, ne Ned. the carly assumption thanight 

EMSS Sn" planete, Hie “inid ‘the foundetien, pony eee ee mine investigators began to jauld 

Bhie Stem and. plene: ia ws, foundation scientific investigators “aud a 
mighty structure of knowledge two hundred years afterwards, 
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(ROGER BACON 


flame of hin intellect, and the great value of his 
life lies in the fact that he laid the foundation 
upon which @ new race of scientific investigators 
began to build a mighty structure of knowledge 
two hundred years afterwards, 

The “ Opus Muajus ” waa probably written in 
Parix. Soon after ita completion Bacon returned 
to Oxford, and continued to write on scientific 
subjects. ‘Trudition has it that he studied 
ehomistry and astronomy. having an observa- 
tory on the tower of « church, und # study on the 
south side of the city. On the nite’ of the 
present bridge over the Isix thore was. until 
177%, a tower which, to the date of its demo- 
lition, wax called Friar Bucon’a stud 

Bacon's writings indicate that he lived in an 
Atmoxph of controversy and quarrels, often 
earried on with a good deal of 

ctornons. Ht in clear that he 
regurded liberty of conscience 

2 the right” to spon 










































himvelf deprived of all liberty. 
In the yeur 127%, Pe 
ropory X Ordered the Binh 
f Parix to aupprens with 
ont rigour the roballions 
apiritn within the University 
whose quarrelk and“ execrabie 
errors”? had become notorious 























throughout Christendom. Over 
two hundred orrors were ? 
punishable by 
excommunication. Astrology. 
i an in EN, Tie burecenth “century 


one of them, the whole 


of his writings bristled with another. 
now dh 


‘areal an offence, 
te amort that 





punish 







certainty on any question. 
‘The upshot wus that, at a court held in Paria 
the same year. the Minister General of the 
Franciscans, Jerome of Arcoli, condemned 
Friar Roger Bacon of England ~ to imprison- 
ment on account of “* some ruxpected novelties ** 
in his teachings. Further, the judge declared 
that any other friar who maintained the teach- 
ing of these errors would be in equal peril of 
punishment. and the authority of the Pope 
was invoked to root out all such defiance of 
authority, and to prohibit the teaching end 
practice of a belief in signs in the heavens, 
and all other “magical sciences *? whatsoever. 
‘The judge whe committed Bacon to prison 
afterwards became Pope himeelf. ao it ie scarcely 
likely that Roger regained his liberty before 
the death of his Holiness in 1292, although there 
For Blomranst. inctaded 























A MARTYR TO SCIENCE 


Roger Bacon, whose bold researches in 
iiea’ 
several years. 





ina possibility that he may have done so in 
1290, through the instrumentality of Raymond 
Gaufredi. In any case, it is certain thet Roger 
Bacon was in prison for at least thirteen years. 
(On his release he returned to Oxford. 

One of the most important achievements 
of Roger Bacon's genius was his discovery of 
gunpowder. He may have invented it, copied 
the formula from an Arabic manuscript, or 
accidentally discovered it ; in any case he knew 
ita ingredients, and described them, in guarded 
Janguage, in one of his works. 

Another curious instance of Bacon's influence 
may be cited. Hc believed the earth was round, 
and in the book he wrote for Clement IV he 
anserted that it would be possible to sail west- 
ward from Europe to India. This statement 

was copied without acknowledg- 
: ment by » writer early in the 
fifteenth century. Fifty years 
afterwards Christopher © Col- 
umbus, having read the atate- 
ment in thie later worl, copied 
it in a letter which ‘he ad- 
dressed to Ferdinand and 
Ixabolla of Spain, craving their 
amintance to enable bim to 
dixcover a route to Asia acrous 
the western sca. 

Bacon devoted years of study 
to optics, and in view of the 
fact that nowadays we are 
’ familiar with the truth that it 
takes years. and even ager, 
for the'light of distant atara to 
reach the earth, it is interesting 
™- to know that he was the first 

man to assert that the passage 
of light was other than instantaneous, which 
all_his predevessors had believed. 

Roger Bacon was not a practical inventor and 
discoverer in the same sense as Galileo was 300 
years later. His infiuence lies in the originality 
Of his mind, and his faith, based on knowledge 
in the boundless possibil of applied wisdom. 
His insistence that experimental research waa 
the golden key which would unlock the secreta 
of nature exercised an immense influence upon 
the thinkers who came after him. He was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest scholars of his 
age. 

Roger Bacon did not live long after his release 
from prison. He is believed to have died at 
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Oxford on the 11th June, 1202, and tradition 
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GROUP 1.—-INVENTORS 


LORD KELVIN 


How KELVIN LINKED Two CONTINENTS 


e¢ Brilliant Scientist who Expounded 


Simple Sums, and Whose Genius Solv 








HERE was never any doubt but that 
William ‘Thomson. second on of James 
Thomson of Belfast. wax a most remark 






child. Born in the busy Lriah x 
June. 1824. 0 soon ax he w 
little boy began to xhow moat 5 
and intelligence. 

In 183L the Thomson family moved to Glas 
gow. following the ap- 
Pointment of Jamer 
Thomnon to the chair 
of mathematics in the 
university there. The 
future Lord Kelvin's 
father wax a most re 
markable individual 
Bronght up as x farm 
labourer, he studied 
antronomy and mathe 
mation without cithe 
4 teacher or proper 
text-books. “By shee 
hard work and ability 


aport on the 2 
x beeeched the 
‘ccocions talents 











LOADED WITH VE 

























he won hin way te 
Gtaggow — Chivensity 
where he raduated 
ax Master of Arte in 
1312. and was th 

appointed teacher of 
mathematic at 





Royal Belfast Acac 
mienl Institution. 
1815 he became 7 
ferwor of mathenuti 
n the college depart 
nent. A post he held 
till his to 
Glangow: 

‘The Thomsonus had 
eriginally come from 
Beotland, migrating to 
Ulster about the year 
1640. during the “din- 
turbed times that preceded 
They lived in the district 
mainly occupied in farming. 
tunew fluctuated widely fron 


In 











moan of sclance, 





the Civil) War. 
round Belfaxt- 
The family f 

time to time. but 











all the Thomsons. according to local tradi- 
tion. bore the character uf being i 
moral, patriotic. howest. large. ath! 





wome men. 

‘The new profersor of athcoation at Glasgow 
had lost his wife two years before his going. 
there, aud he had to set up housekeeping. 
widower with five young children varying in 


fnetude 
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Lord Melvin recelved more honours and distinctions than any 
ound the garden of Netherhall, his eatate 
‘At Netherhall that he died in 1907. 


in the 


Mathematical Marvels. yet was Baffled oy 
‘ad the Problem of the Atlantic Cable 


age from twelve to three years old. 
they were motherless, the bairne 
be “happy und contented enough with th 
deveted father. who. in addition to, his other 
work, kept the education of hix xana in hin own 





Although 
managed t 























lends. 
At the age of eight. find tittle Willinny 
Vhomson informally “ateendi hix father's 
i tures.and 
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the other profersors. 
What the other. stu 
dents thought of this 
poof a hoy being 
cliwe- mate fie 

At all 





Toth 
the Ur 
Kow, 
twelve years 
Willian ton ye 
three months, 
unmade fo 
lution, wen 
ix untinlly 

eighteen. 
The two 

how proc 
¢ 





versity of 
Jamen 





earn rad 
"The 


matricu: 
note. 
te 





ay 
liftoon 


brothe 





4 
composed of raw 
Tact went 

farm to 
, the ministry, 

law, or medicine. At 
the age of eleven Wil- 
ay attended lectures 

y natural hintory wind 
Greek, and carried off 





which 








e cightieth 


; walling 
in Scotland. 


Tea 























prizes in beth subjects. Next yenr he and 
James were first and second prizemen in th 
junior mathematical clare, from whence they 
went on to annes all the honours in the Kenior 
claes. 

In fact there wan really ~ no holding ” these 
two wonderful boys. Logic. natural philo- 
sopby (what we should now cull physics), 








ronomy, bumanity—William gained prizes 
in each subject, beating competitors of twice his 
own 

In 184! Willian: Thomson, having exbhauatedt 
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LORD KELVIN 
the resources of Glasgow University, removed 
to Cambridge, muoh to the delight of would-be 
prize-winners at Glasgow, who now saw some 
chance of success for themselves. On the 6th 
April he formally entered Saint Peter’ 
+—commonly known as Peterhouse—asa student 
of the university. Within a week of his arrival 
it was currently reported in Cambridge tha: 
this slender, fair-haired Scottish youth would 
cortainly one day be senior wrangler. His 
life was that of an ordinary studious under- 
graduate. He threw himecif into all things 
with a tremendous energy and intensl 
Yot hin atudien did not altogether absorb a! 
his attention. for the future 

nciuntixt took a healthy and 
normal interest in boating, 
Mwirnming, and rurming- 

‘He rowed in his college boat, 
hesoming for the time being 
completely absorbed in the 
river rather than in mathe- 
matics. and later he won the 
Colquhoun Silver Seulls, a 
irephy competed for by ‘the 
whole university, and counted 
no small honour. 

Smith's Prize Winner 

Jn his studies ‘Thomson war 
no Jews successful than on the 
river. In uddition to other 
awards he won the Gisborne 
Scholarship and Smith's Prize, 
the latter an award for the 
wroatest mathemationl power 
whown in the final ex- 
aminationx. Ultimately he obtained the place 
of necond| wrangler in the mathematical 
tripon of 1845. One of the examiners remarked 
to his colleagues about Thomeon, “ You and T 
are just about fit to mend bis pens.” 

How did it come about, then, considering his 
immense abilities and reputation, that Thorson 
had to be content with second place? One 
story has it that the examiners set questions 
relating to theorems taken from Thomson’ 
own published original work, and thet while 
his successful rival, Parkinson, reproduced them 
from memory. poor Thomson ‘struggled in vain 
to reconstrict his own brilliant arguments. 
‘Thomson was naturally somewhat disappointed 
at being beaten for first place, especially aince 
all hix friends and tutors had confidently assured 
him that such an cvent could not possibly 
happen. However. his defeat war soon for- 
gotten among more startling succeanes. 

‘Leaving Cambridge, ‘Thomson stayed in 
Paris some months. He arrived in the French 
capital early in 1845. and settled down with a 
friend in comfortable lodgings. He attended 
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he already knew more than 


aded in 


A Professor at Twenty-two 


lectures at the Sorbonne and the Collége de 
France, and made friends with the foremost 
mathematicians and scientists of Paris. Al 
though he was so young, Thomson attracted all 
the savants by his excessive brilliance of 
intellect and his unassuming manner. In the 
intervals of going to lectures and reading he 
haunted the opera, for he was passionately 
fond of music. He wrote home jong and 
excited accounts of these operas—the first. he 
had ever seen. He also spent some time in 
laboratory work with the two eminent scientists 
J.B. Dumas and Regnault, eventually return- 
ing to Cambridge again in the month of May. 
in June, 1845, Thomson was 
sll agog with’ the British 
Association mecting at Cam- 
bridge, at which he met Fara- 
day and many other famous 
men of science. Scarcely was 
this funotion over than he was 
elected a Foundation Fellow 
of Peterhouse, which post he 
held till he vacated it on hia 
marriage in 1852. In the fol- 
lowing October the young 
Fellow took up his duties and 


was, in ition, appointed 
college lecturer ‘in” mathe- 
matics, 


But Thomson was not long 
de to remain teaching 
at Cambridge. In 1846 the 
‘adic ce ceawnat ak obatr, es natural ‘philoso; 

7 at ow fell vacant, ant 
hie mésters. through his father he applied 
for consideration as a candidate. Of course, 
twenty-two was an absurd age for s professor, 
but ali Glasgow University had followed “ young 
omson’s "’ career with affectionate interest. 
‘They knew whet promise he showed. In spite 
of several other strong candidates appearing in 
the field, Thomson was elected to the profossor- 
ship. A& one aged friend of hix father’s anid, 
“he is already blessed with a reputation which 
veterans in science might envy, but his friends 
look for still greater lustre. 
Famons Inaugural Lecture 

On the lst November, 1846, Thomson read 
hia inaugural lecture on the scope and methods 
of physical science. On the first day of every 
subsequent session the natural philosophy class 
was opened by the reading of this solt-came 
lecture, which did duty for half a century. 
‘The attractive, alert young professor soon le 
friends with his pupils, most of whom were 
of his own age. e had an enthusiaam for 
experiment, and jon for submittin; 
things to calculation. Much, however, of his 
abstruse and involved teaching was far above 
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His Early Rescarches <> 


the students’ heads. “I listened to the 
lectures on the pendulum for a month,” said 
one pupil, “ and all I know about the pendulum 
yet is that it wage.” 

Thomson soon ‘revolutionized and reor- 
ganized the University laboratories at Glasgow, 
and opened a new and living cra of science 
teaching there. His tenching work, however. 

id not diminish the young professor's power of 
original thought. He worked hard at, 
the mathematical expression and 
terpretation of physical phenomena— 
a work which laid the foundations of 
the quantum theory and physics ax 
they exist to-day. ‘Though almost all 
his early published results need high 
mathematical training for their under- 
standing, we should remember that 
they form the solid foundations for 
the work and discoveries of ma 
subsequent investigators. 

Death of His Father 
When he. first went to Glasgow, 
thomson lived with his father at 
No. 2, the College,” one of the dingy 
but spacious official university resi- 
dences. ‘During the wintor of 1848-49 
cholera visited the city and carried 
off Professor James Thomson as one 
of its victims. Thomson now took 
over his father’s home as his own, 
a widowed sunt, Mrs. Gall, keeping 
house for him.’ ‘This arrangement 
continued until 1852, when Thonssox 
beoame engaged to, and marricd, 
Margaret Crum, whom he had known 
from his boyhood. She was a beau- 
tifal, charming, and witty young 
woman. They inade a most devoted 
and supremely happy couple; in fact, 
theirs was an example of an ideal 
marriage. 

Settling down to work again after 
his marriage, ‘Thomson found bin. 
self pressed for laboratory space. 
He aunexcd a disused wine-cellar 
and a small examination room adjoin- 
ing it without official sanction, filled 
them with any apparatus he could 
buy, beg, or borrow, and, with his 
students, set to work experimenting. At the 
outset, work and results were fitful and erratic. 
but matters jually improved, and for 
twenty years these two dark rooms were the 
home of all Thomson's researches. 
also, the first working laboratory of physic: 
science in a British upiversity. 

Hitherto Thomson's work had been connected 
with pure and abstract science, but he turned 
during 1854 to consider the possibilities of a 
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submarine cable acrows the Atlantic. Charac- 
teristically he first elaborated a plan of calou- 
lations on the theory of the subject, and_em- 
Bodied them in a paper “« Ou the ‘Theory of the 
Electric Telegraph.” which be communicated 
to the Royal Society. This was followed by 
a work of vast erudition cutitled “* On Practical 
Methods of Rapid Signalling by Electric 
Telegraph.” Having now, so to apcak, cleared 





LAYING THE CABLE THAT ERLVIN CRITICIZED 
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ly because Kelvin’ 
ed. A second and cer 
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(Several of the pictures $n this artiohe 
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the air surrounding the theory of tho subject, 
Thomson joined forces with the newly-formed 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. This company, 
in defiance of his advice, ordered supplies of a 
far too light cable, which was, further, manu 
factured carelessly and cheaply. In August, 
ate the << k of Jay a oe commenced, 
mson being on M.S. Agamemnon, 
one of the two engaged. 
‘This first attempt ended in failure. After 
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330 nautical milex had been Inid. the cable 
broke in water 2,000 fathornn deep. Accord- 
the attempt was abandoned till the 
Swing year. In the July and August of 
185% success crowned the undertaking, and the 
bie stretched from Ireland t+ Newfoundland. 
homson Was at work day and 1 
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since he 
quite a minor position, he was 
ANY HNNOYANCES and interferences. 
Thomson's Enthusiasm 
For « time the enble proved a great su 
“the mumornble sermons 
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hohe himself wax overjoyed at the 
succens of the expedition. hed the lancd- 
woof the Lrixh ond withers tells ux, 
“Toon state Interne atk alent 
> the w oul und create abaence of 






































nance beamed with placid 

infection Alas? the cable oon proved: 
highly unnitinfactory. First) Whitehouse. the 
company’s engineer, who insisted that he knew 
hotter Than Thommon. substituted his own 
Chupsy instruments for those which the professor 
huuk expresaly: designed at Ghoyow. He war 
dinmninaed. ane Thorne: it in tire charge. 
He introduced hin own instruments, and for 








ing all went well. Then, however, 

that the ‘cable war 
By September, TX58, it 
was almost impossible to. trarmanit intelligible 
als te wioundland. On the twenty. 
third day after the cable had been lended the 
finn] mormge wax tranamitted—the bist of the 

mowuyren conveyed 
Success Follows Faiture 


the tis 
Thommen firt critietsn 
too Hight. proved truc 




















Happily, this failure was only a prelude to 
alt long nud exhausti 
cable wax made. fie stron 
and better than the fin. and under the 








pices of Knew Company the Great Eastern 
chartered to lay it. ‘Chie huge umwicldy sh 
built before hor time, carried the entire cal 
‘The expedition sailed’ from Greenwich in Jul: 
Thomson being on board ws cc 
the 23rd July the Great Kaxtern left 
Valencia, in freland, for Newfoundland. paying 
out the ‘cable ax she went. After abides 
had been daid the cuble parted on the ocean 
hed. and the expedition had to return to 
loncia. 

The venture was now abandoned until the 
summer of 1866, In the meantime. Thomson 
was busy designing and preparing instruments 
toraise the broken cable. He dashed backwards 
and forwards between London and Glasgow. 
‘Otten his neerctary would arrive breathloes at 
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Laying the Ati 


Ghuxgow station, a few minutes before the mail- 
train left for London. with an urgent message 
for the stationmaster: ‘fhe London mail- 
train muet on no account start to-night until 
I come.” Such wax the national importance 
of his work. and such the honour in which 
Glasgow held their professor. that the station- 
er failed to obey. 
A Double Triumph 
h July. 1806. the Great Eastern 
more Hailed wentwards from Vilencia with 
mason ou board. In laying the new cable 
the ship carricd not a single hitch occurred 
nd the end wax landed at Heart's Content Bay, 
Newfoundland. fourtcen days Inter.“ Suceces 
at inst!" th “spapers of the United States 
and Great Britain excliimed. und broke into a 
for Thomson and his fellow 
On the 9th August the 




































of the cable loxt the previoux your, 
ice the broken ends. and complete it. For 
fortnight Thomson xuperintended the crow. w 
fished in water two miles decp for the lost end. 
Finally, at noon on the 2nd September, 
the end Was brought on board. 16 hin vast sativ: 
faction. Within nix duys the old cable was 
completed to Newfoundland. and thua two 
perfect cables Jay side by wide on the ocean 
hed. Following public bingueta at Liverpool 
and London. the “heroes of the cable” were 
received in private audionce by the Queen at 
Windsor. Ax a reward for all hin laborious 
Ruunility~ ane patience. Thomron waa knighted 
motto of his coat-of-arms he charactor 
inticalty howe," Honenty. in the: best. policy. 
His Great Grief 
All the while he tard been connected with the 
cable Thomson had contrived to discharge his 
dutiow ae proforeos Ix” antisfactory 
he anxicticn and labours of 
Jug. he now turned hix whole 
































































more to his abstract studies 

and his student at Glasgow. He was soon 
bunil nvolved in atomic physies, delighting 
friends by the fresh engerners with which 


resumed bis interr 





ted researches. Lady 








Thomson's health, however. gave him cousider- 
able anxiet, 
She grew slowly but surcly weaker in 





of all that ‘medical scierice could do, 
and died on the 17th Junc. 1870. ‘The professor 
Was overwhelmed with grief. his work was com- 
pletely disorganized. and for a long time the 
shadow of this sorrow ley across every hour of 
hin existence. 

‘A little Ister Thomson entered upon geo- 
logical researches. From mathematical equa- 
tions he deduced the age of the earth, arriving 
at a figure which greatly disconoerted many 
the Gro: 
az 
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ef his brother scientists, for to them he had 
‘mmade the earth appear too young. He engaged 
in @ controversy on this vexed question with 
Huxley, who on occasion could be anything but 
mild and forbearing. Yet so high an opinion 
‘lid he form of Thomson's character and attain- 


A REMARKABLE MATHEMATICAL FEAT 
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tide-predicting machine in its first and final forms, 


‘controlled s¢ as to rei 
Sperate tidal oscillation: 
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ments thet, in 1871, when it fell to his lot to 
refer to his controversial antagonist in = speech, 
he said of him : “' As the old poet says of Lancelot 
—‘Gentler knight, there never broke « lance.” 
‘This, from such a determined enemy of compli- 
ments as Huxley, was praise indecd- 

In 1874 Thonison married for a second time. 
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his bride being Miss Frances Blandy, daughter 
of Charles R. Blandy of Madeira. ' Thomson 
met her when on a holiday, and the couple 
were mazried at the British’ consular chapel 
at Funchal. His telegraphic inventions now 
to bring in substantially large sums, by 
aid of which he set up housekeeping on a larger 
scale in virtue of his marriage. 
at Large, near Glasgow, was purchased and a 
considerable mansion built upon it, in the plan- 
ning of which the professor gave full rein to all 
his whime and fancies. He also bought a 
nailing yacht, the Lulla Rookh, a vessel af 102 
tons, in which he cruincd during the summer 
months around the coast of Europe, and became 
® most skilful and accomplished sailor. 
Improving the Compass 
About 1871 Sir William became interested 
in the possible improvement of the mariner's 
compass. He found that ordinary compasses 
suffered from many and grave defects, which 
he promptly set out to rectify. He designed 
@ new compass of his own, which waa immune 
from all outside magnetic disturbances, and 
also steadier and more sensitive than those in 
une. Since this invention was patented in 
1874, it has been universally adopted. Many 
times on foggy and stormy nights have sailors 
had cause to bless the name of Thomson, 
who. turning his profound and erudite mind 
fo practical affairs, had given them a compass 
to be relied upon implicitly. His services to 
navigation do not rest here, moreover, for he 
also invented a deep-sea sounding machine 
and a tide analyser and predicting machine, he 
improved the manufacture of lighthouse lights, 


Historic Navigation Work 












sat on an Admiralty committee to consider 
the scientific design of ships, investigated the 
vee on & flouting ship, drew up 





xtremely valuable tables for finding the posi- 
tion of a ship at nea. 
Electrical Experiments 

During the ‘eighties most of Thomson’s 
attention was given to electricity. He invented 
and improved innumerable electrical measuring 
and recording instruments, as usual busying 
himself with the practical application of recently 
discovered phenomena. Sir Joseph (then Mr.) 
Swan invented his “glow lamp,” the parent of 
the modern electric bulb, in 1880, and by the 
following year Thomson was already interested 
in a company for their manufacture. For the 
time being. 18 Lady Thomson wrote to Darwin, 
“Sir William does nothing but talk eleotric 
light and dynamos.” Soon, however, these 
words were transformed to deeds. and Thomson's 
house was lighted by electricity, generated by a 
dynamo driven by one of the first gas engines. 

All through these years of manifold activity, 
Sir Wiliam had never ceased to discharge bis 
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His Human Characteristics a 
duties as professor. To his atudente he was ¢ 
Kindly and fatherly mentor, taking a deep 
interest in their work and progress. Any who 
showed especial promise were instantly selected 
to work under his own supervision as assistante. 
and after a few years of incomparable training 
were launched into the world to make careers 
for themselves. Many scientists and engince! 
who afterwards becanie distinguished owed their 
positions and progress in the first place to the 
practical kindliness of their Glasgow professor. 
Lecturing to the Minority 

As a lecturer ‘Thomson generally remained 
high in the air above his students’ heads. 
A few would follow his first evolutions on the 
blackboard, but even these were soon “ faint 
yet pursuing.” He invariably began his morn- 
ing lecture with the old Scottish custom of read- 
ing prayers, the students standing the while. 
Nothing annoyed him more than a lack of 
chalk, “One day ho had none. He called the 
man who looked after his lecture theatre and 
said, “ Let there be a hundred pieces of chalk 
to-morrow !"" Next day he counted the long row 
with great care, to make sure that the hundred 

jieces were there. Since his students constantly 

rowed his books of reference and forgot to 
return them. when they were recovered they 
were all chained to his desk in order to prevent 
farther depredations, 

‘In later life Thomson became a trifle lame. 
but thie disability emphasized rather than 
detracted from his activity. Ho limped up and 
down in front of his vast blackboard explain. 
ing, discussing. and calculating us eagerly as if 
he himself had been a youthful student expound- 
ing his own first discovery. When any ri 
ment or demonstration went well he smiled 
sweetly, and his eyos danced with delight 
behind "his eyeglasses. Should an experiment 
fail he would shake his head sadly, and apolo- 
gize profusely to the students, explaining that 
it was all his own fault, and that no one could 
possibly blame his assistants. 

Unable to Do « Sum 

In common with many another profound 
mathematician, Thomson was totally unable 
to do the simplest arithmetical calculations. 
He would frequently ask a student the answer 
to the most rudimentary sum. On one famous 
occasion he wrote 7 x "8 = on his blackboard, 
and then paced up and down before it obviously 
perplexed. ‘The students waited in breathless 
expectation. At Iength Thomson suddenly 
stopped, darted up to the board, and trium- 
phantly added the res 54. The applause 
and laughter continued unabated for some ten 
minutes. . 

‘Three times Cambridge tried to tempt 
‘Thomson from Glasgow by the offer of the 
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Cavendish professorship. Ench time he de- 
clined : “1am afraid it cannot be—alas, alas 

the wrench would be too great. I began 
taking root here in 1831, and have been becom- 
ing more and more fixedly moored here ever 
aince.” Glasgow, in fact, held all his affections, 
and death alone was to prove strong enough 
to sever the bond. 

Britain's Beat Knowe Scientist 

During hia long and brilliant career Thomson 
gradually beeame the beat known and moat 
famous British man of science. On New Year's 
Day. 1892. therefore. everyone beard with 
satisfaction that a peerage had been conferred 
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LABOUR OF LOVE 


wantor never rested while he thought his work 
Capable of improvement. Here he ie seen examining = 
Compass which he had made thirty-three years before: 








on Sir William Thomson, who thus became Lord 
Kelvin, taking his title from the river Kelvin, 
which flows past the University buildings at 
Glasgow. 

Very many other distinctions poured in upon 
the veteran scientist. He received twenty- 
five degrees from universities. the Order of 
Merit, a privy councillorship, thirteen honours 
and orders from foreign governments and great 
cities; while no fewer than eighty-eight learned 
societies delighted to add name to their 
list of Fellows or Members—a total which has 
sarely never been surpessed by any other man 
‘of science. 
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In Juno. 1806. the jubilee of Lord Kelvin’« 
profossorabip wax celebrated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. A tremendous ovation wax accorded him. 
spocehes were made in his praise. bells were 
rung. banquets held, in fact everything wax 
donc te make the occaxion a memorable onc. 
Deputationx attended from the world over. 
and Queen Vietoria sont a ial message by 
the Lord Provost. The recipient of all these 
honours remuned calm. modest, collected. 
and trific cmbarrasswd. He mare several 
excellent xpceches, and though the eclcbrations 
tired him out thoroughly. Lord Kelvin was 
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ord Kelvin with his wonderful mariner's compass, patented 

in"t874. Tt is not affected by magneuc disturbances, and 

has saved counties ships from going astray on dark nights. 
Phebe WE. Annan Sone, Cilampare.) 


amfeignedly and genuinely de! 
fied by them all. 
Retirement from Active Service 
Shortly after this jubilec he reached his 
weventy-fifth birthday. and on the 11th July. 
1809. he “ presented ® petition "* to retire from 
active serviec—the word “ petition ” is charac- 
teristic of his whole unassuming nature. Accard- 





ted and grati- 














ingly he resigned in the following October. 
having held ‘his professorship continuously 
since 1846. 


“It was to him an undisguised pain to sever 
the tie that bound him to the university,” 
erote one of hia colloagues at the time of his 
retirement. But though the last lecture had 
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heen given, the last visit paid to the laboratories, 
the connexion was not entirely severed, for 
Lord Kelvin remained on the roll of the univer- 
nity as @ research student. 

In thix new réle he proceeded to enjoy him- 
self immensely. Freed from official cares and 
trammels, he “vas like a schoolboy on a holiday. 
He busied himself over whimsical experiments 


Hard-working Old Age 














which he had hitherto never felt justified in 
trying. 

Now, since no duties or rosponsibilitics lay 
upon him, he could follow his own inclina- 
tions. Kelvin, in fact, suddenly renewed hin 
youth, and in retirement began working 
With all the ardent enthusiaam of a clever first- 
year xtudent. 


Association with the Guries 

He continued to take the livelicst interost in 
all that was going forward in the scientific 
world. For example, he, first among the lead- 
ing scientixta of Great Britain, perceived the 
immense possibilities opened up by the Curics? 

scovery of radium. When Hierro Curie and 
hia wife firet came to Jecture in London, Lord 
‘clyin, then over cighty, welcomed them offi- 
cially, ‘and listened enthraticd to the account 
of their discoverics. 

He xaw thet the results of their work de- 
inanded an. orientation of views ax to the ulti. 
mate constitution of all matter. At once, and 
wnhesitatingly, he scrapped ideas which’ bad 
served him all’ his life, and substituted notions 
which did not conflict with the Curies’ aatourd- 
inge slimcoveries—a truly remarkable proof of 
intelicctual modesty and frecdom in so old and 
xo Tamous a philowoph 

Kelvin’s last year: owever, were mainly 
pent rather in conroliduting the results of his 
amense Jaboura than in fresh work. Never- 
theless he worked hard. and almost ax vigorously 
usa man in his twenties. ‘During the autumn 
of 1907 he fell ill. after catching a chill, and 
died on the 17th November, at Netherhail, his 
home in Scotland. 

Burial in Westmiaster Abney 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, next 
to the grave of Sir Iaaac Newton. The funeral 
was attended by representatives of univer- 
sities. societies, “and institutions from all 
countries. A simple elab inscribed, * William 
‘Thomson. Lord Kelvin, 1824~1907." marke his 
resting-place. As his biographer. Sir Silvanus 
P. Thompson, has remarked, *" such a strenuous 
career as his, and such high ideals of intellectual 
endeavour as illuminated his whole life, are 
ms not lightly to be lost.”” 

‘Life of Willaim Thomeon,” by Silvanus P. 
‘Thompeoa (2 vole. 1910): ‘William ‘Thomson, Lord. 
Kelvin,” by D. A. Wilson (1910); "Lord Kelvin's Early 
Home," by HB. King (1000), and -- Lord Kelvin, 1540 
oe 18@0).1 
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. SIR ERNEST SUAGKLETON 


14, Sir, Eeneat Shackleton left South Georgia on beard the 


‘teaching. tire, We 
‘and‘crushed in the ice-flocs. 

PPRE 4th August, 1914, which aww the 
curtain rise on ‘the greatext catastrophe 

in the world’s hiatory, was a day of no little 
importance in the annals of Polar exploration. 














Anchored off the const of Thanct on that 
momentous Tuesday morning wax a ship which 
gave concrete form to the hopes and. axpira- 


tions of a gallant party of British explorers. 
It symbolized twelve months of careful thought 
on the part of the lecder and organizer ;_it 
typified the untiagging zeal and tho ingenuity 
of man. While the clouds of war were gather- 
ing over Europe, the work of preparation had 
gone on steadily to the point of completion. 
Everything was in readiness for the great 
adventure in the southern xeax. 
Outbreak of the World War 

‘Then the blow fell. Great Britain declared 
war on Germany. The fate of the expedition 
was in the balance. Sir Ernest Shackleton 
waited only long enough to confirm the news 
before deciding what to do. That same morn- 
ing he summoned ail handa on deck, and 
announced that he proposed to offer to the 
‘Admiralty his services, and, if they approved, 
those of the entire party, with the «hip aa it 
stood, for whatever duties the Government 
might wish. Only one reservation was made, 
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land that was that the pemonnel of the expedi- 
tion might not be «eparated. ‘The proponal was 
enthusiastically carricd. The Adinitulty wisely 
decided not ‘to interfere with Shackleton's 
plank, and the expedition wax ordered to 
leave. A few deyx later the Badurance sot 
sail from Plymout nd for the great white 
continent of the i 


¥ Shackleton wax 
February, 1874, at Kilkee, a watering- 

county Clare famed for rte Leigh mous. 
Educated at Dulwich 


born on the 
sth 
place 
His father was a doctor. 
College, he entered the merchant services at 
the age of sixteen, and later joined the Royal 
Navy Rewrve, where his ability gaincd for him 
Promotion to ‘licutcnant. 

The dreary waste of the Antarctic attracted 
him at an carly age for, while stil! a young man, 
he accompanixl Captain Scott's expedition as 
third lieutenant, and was one of the men who 
went “farthest south” in 1902. Unforta- 
nately, he fell a victim to an attack of wcurvy, 
end, early the following year, he came home 
on the relief ship Morning. a sick and sorely 
disappointed man. 

He married in 1904, and for three years acted 
as seuretary and treasurer to the Royal Scottish 
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phical Society, reling this post 

to contest Dundee in the Unionist interest in 
1906. Had he been successful it is possible 
that the Antarctic would not have given up 
a0 many of its secrets as it has to-day. fly, 
however, he failed ; for once the defeat of é 
popular candidate was a matter for rejoicing. 
Bhackieton was by this time irrevocably wed 
to the idea of Polar exploration. He had regained 
hin health, and the misfurtune that had attended 
hix first journcy South only increased his cage: 
ness to make another attompt. His prospects 


THE EXPLORER IN RARLY YEARS 








Born in 1874, at Killees, in Ireland, Ernest Henry Shackleton 


was the son of & doctor. He was sent to school in London, 
Rt 'Dulwich ‘Collage, und at sisteen entered the merchant 


service. Alterwards he joined the Royal Navy Reserve. 





at home were brilliant, and he was happily 
married, yet he yearned to discover something 
more of the soulless icy waste of the Antarctic. 

Preparations for an expedition were carefully 
made; the Némrod was purchased and splen- 
didly equipped. and, in the company of picked 
men, he set sail in’ August, 1907. The main 
object of the expedition was to add to the scien- 
tific knowledge of the South Polar regions, but 
Shackleton aid not disguise the fact that, 
under favourable conditions, he intended to 
make a dash to the Pole. Two unusual features 
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Ott to the South Pole 


of the expedition were the use of Manchurian 
ponies, which he thought would be more satis. 
factory than dogs, and the attempt to run a 
motor-car on the ice. The latter experiment 
was not a success. Although the car 
answered its purpose on the ice, it proved of 
no use when it encountered soft, snow. 

On New Year's Day, 1908, the Nimrod left 
the shores of New Zealand, and was soon thrust- 
ing her way through pack ice to the Ross Soa. 
‘Two immense icc barriers, drifting towards 
one another, threatened to destroy the ship and 
to put an end to the expedition. Shackleton 
saw the danger in the nick of time, and beat 
2 rapid retreat. A little later, the mighty ice 
barriers, robbed of their proy, crashed together. 
A terrible death bad been’ averted by tac 
narrowest possible margin. 

Great Barrier of Ice 

Shackleton’s plans suffered an carly setback. 
The passage to King Edward V11 Land, where 
he had hoped to winter, was barred bys aund 
iec-field, and he found it necessary to make for 
McMurdo Sound, and to install his winter 
quarters there. 

Further misfortunes befell him. One of his 
beat men lost an eye through an accident on 
board, and had to be invalided. Trans; 
difficulties were intensified by the loss of four 
out of the sight ponics. Undaunted by these 
mishaps, Shackleton ussiduously prepared for 
future operations, and with the passing of winter 
supply depots wero set up as far aa possible 
along the paths to the Magnetic and the South 
Poles. One party was to endeavour to reach 
the former, and another party the latter. 

Writing Farewell Letters 

Accompanied by Frank Wild, Lieutenant 
Adems and Dr. Eric Marshall, Shackleton 
started for the South Pole on the 29th October, 
1908. He took with hima a sledge for cach 
member of the party, the four remaining ponies, 
and provisions for three months. That they 
were under no delusion as to the hazardous 
nature of their undertaking may be gathered 
from the fact that, before leaving, they all wrote 
farewell letters home, and entrusted them to the 
care of Professor Murray, who was left in charge 
at McMurdo Sound. Shackleton also left full 
instructions aa to the course to pursue in the 
event of their not having returned within a 
reasonable time. Every eventuality was pro- 
Vided for, as far as this was humanly possible. 

in under a month they had reached Soott’s 
* farthest south " point.” Favoured by moder- 
ately conditions, a wonderful rate of pro- 
gress hed been maintained, and hopes of reach- 
ing their objective ran high. Then disasters 
inseparable from a journey across the Great 
Barrier overtook them. A terrible blizzard 
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When the Endqrance war caught in the ice, the gallant band of explorers lived on hoard for some time. Sir Ernest Shackleton 


made progress almost impousible for several 
days. The driving snow blinded them ; with 

the foree of whip-cord it stung and laccrated 

their faces. Water ran from their smarting 

eyes, and froze as it trickld down their cheeks. 

Hardly a day passed without one of the party 

having o narrow escape from falling down 2 

crevasse. 

‘Wild fell ill; Adams suffered the tortures 
ef neuralgia. Ail were afflicted with snow- 
blindness, An awful feeling of loneliness op- 
pressed them. One by one their ponies died, 
and their hopes of reaching the Pole dwindled: 
Hercically they pushed on, battling againat 
their many misfortunes. 

‘Wild's Escape from Death 

“ Socks,” the last pony, fell down # crevasse 
and pulled Wild with him. Miraculously the 
arnees caught in some projection, and Wild's 
compani were able to rescue him from # 
terrible death. Forced to journey on foot, 

dropped for a time to three miles a 
Tigh and made allure inevitable. Shackleton 
resolved to penetrate as far south as he could 
‘before circumstances forced him to return. 

‘On a high plateau, over 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, they discovered coal and retained speci- 
mens for examination later by expert geolo- 
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SE the ‘hed, whe bere bravely the terrible ripotrr of the 
Wane Hctnemiene tay! Oe Piehares 
gints. Although it was the height of summer. 
the cold was intense. and frost-bite was an ever_ 
present danger. One night they measured 
nearly fifty degrees of frost. Christmas Da. 
found them within 300 miles of their gow 
With a spirit thet was vorily British, they con- 
trived to celebrate the festive season, and in- 
dulged in the luxury of plum pudding, cigars, 
brandy, and liqueurs—ono of the strangest 
Christmas dinner parties which man over sct 
himself to partake of. 
Decision to Turn Back 
Shackleton resolutely pushed on for a few 
more days. A fresh peril now threatened the 
party—that of bunger. They were running 
short of food, and there was no possibility 
whatever of adding to their store of provision: 
Every day that took them farther away from 
the advance supply depot increased their 
jeopardy. Finully, after they had reached the 
amazing altitude of 11,000 feet, Shackleton 
decided that they must ‘turn back. It was a 
devision he had postponed for as long as he 
dared. How reluctantly it was arrived at, 
how sedulously he sought for an alternative, 
how keen was his disappointment and that of 
his colloagues can scarcaly be imagined. But the 
stern realities of the situation had to be faced. 
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On the 9th January, 1909, they made their 
final daah south, reached Mount Gauss. nincty- 
acven miles from the Pole, and planted the 
British flag. Then. turning about, they rtarted 
on the return march. Jt was a desperate race 
against time. Shackleton had relied on the pre- 
valence of favourable conditions: delay meant 
certain death from starvation and ¢xposw 

The shortage of food grew more acute 
every day, until they had to be content with 
ihe barcst amount ‘consintent with existence. 
They got up from x meal almost as hungry 
ase Whon they had su down to it. On nearly 











ompty -stomachk they performed every day 
feats of ondurance h would have toxted 
to the utmost. well-neurished, trong men. 





hy fatigue. 
‘The Laut Desperate 





hance 
ont 
bodies onfecbled through continued pri 
. their brain racked) with unrelieved 
ve they pushed on determinedly towards 
f depot. With only twoduyn’ horme-meat 
day's biscuit ration left. they still hac 
to ge. Everything d Hed on the 
‘A blizznrd would) have been fatal. 
wihu cireummtances. it proved to be a 
in the cas: of Captain Robert 
Neott.. Mercifally, the conditions remained fair. 
and after severn] providentinl cacapes from 
Ridden creviewes, the aallint party reached the 





Denporation alone kept th 
With 
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WILD AND SHACKLETON ON A HEAVY PRESSURE 





A Race Againet_Time 


depot. For the first time for many long days 
they were abie to eat until they were satisfied. 

4s soon as possible the last stage of their 
return journey was begun. All of them were 
buffering badly from expoaure and dyventery, 
Marshall being particularly weak. To reach 
the Nimrod with the least possible delay wan 
of paramount importance. Finally, when al- 
most within sight of the «hip, ’Marshall’s 
strength failed him and Shackleton and Wild 
had to push on alone. leaving Adama to look 
after the plucky doctor. Reaching the ship 
at last. they found a party already equipped 
and about to start out in search of them. 

The commander's arrival wan the signal for 
tremendous relief. an the fenr had been growing 
that he and hin brave cumpanions nvust have 
perished. Marshall and Adams wore rescued, 
and with their safe return the expedition 
was complete once more. 

Achievement and Failure 

To Shackicton’® great delight Murray was 
xble to report that the South Magnetic Pole 
purty had reached their objective. This achieve- 
ment tempered somewhat the disappointment 
he felt at his own personal failure to reach the 
South Pole. At least he had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he had penetrated farther south 
than anyone up to that time, and he aailed for 
home convinced that the Pole could he reached. 
nnd that he had found the bert path to it. 
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‘and strange noises were heard: 
ofan slectric tram running at full speed. 
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On the goth October. 1015. 
feach land, nearly igo miley awa; 
ravelling (or two month 











The Nimrod expedition had a tremendous 
reception on its return to Enylud,  Althoush 
the Pole might be conquered by nome oth 
intrepid explorer. it wan recognized that Shackle. 
ton had performed a vast mamount of pioneer 
work and made the task of his. probable sue. 
contor easier. “The expedition could alee look 
back with pride on what it hud accomptinhed 
in other dirceti South Magnetic Pole 
hag heen reac first time, the crate 
explores 























pf_un extre journe mportan 
information in with the mountain 
ranges of the had been sathercd. 
numerous iMlands. mountain peaks. and sla: 





and a new coast line 





had been dixcovered. 
have been traced out. 
Recognition of His Services 
he honours of many nations were poured 
on Sheckleton. From the British Gov 
he received a grant of £20.00. the 
Geographical Society presented him 
gold medal. and he’ was knightel. 
‘The next few years the explorer spent i 
lecturing and litetary work. “The story of his 
journey, written dispawionately and with fine 
dignity, was published iv two velumcs under 
the title of The Heart of the Antarctic.” and 
it met with great and deserved popularity. 
An arm-chair life did not. however, avit him 
inchs 
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the crew of tie abandoned Endurance set out, 
‘The, ice-Boe which they were or, Hor 
‘shackicten decided to camp’ mn 
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ling three of their boats, on a firat attempt 
fevers drifted away trom their objective, mo after 
Wait fora berter apporturity. 
Before long he wan planning another voyage to 
the Bouth Polar reglons., Much of the piano 
of exploration in that part of the world had been 
removed by the dincovery of the South Pole 
y Amundsen in JIL, and the tragedy that had 
xo cloncly followed Scott's successful dash to 
the aume spot. Nev at deal re 
mained to” be om plinhed. Shackleton 
rightly felt_that he was fitted for the task. 





7 mot the world 
for various reasons,” Some are 

uated ximply by a love of adventure, some 
have the keen’ thirst for xcientifie knowledge, 
and others again are drawn away from the 
trodden paths by the lure of ttle voices, the 
niysterious fase of the unknown.” In 
hik case it wan. believed, “a combinatios 
of these fuctors led him to give up the 
comfortable life of home, to brave once agai 
the perils and privations of the icy south. 

While the armies of the great) European 
Powers were gathering together for the first 
clash of war in 1914, Shackleton set ont for the 
Antarctic for the ‘third time. Frank Wild 
whom he held in the highest possible esteem. 
again acted as xecond-in-command. The object 
f the cxperlition was to cross the continent 
from sea to sea vin the Pole, a total journoy of 
1,800 milex, nearly helf of this being over 
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was to start 


unknown territory. One party. 
from the Weddell Soa, make « dash to the Pole, 
and then strike out in a given direction to mect 
another party starting from the Ross Sea, on 
the other side of the continent. 

‘Tho Endurance left South Georgia and civili- 
zation in December. Pack-ice was encountered 
unexpectedly carly, and other signs were not 
wanting that the scason was unusually severe. 
Skilful navigat: ied them safely through 
hundreds of miles of loose icc inte the Weddell 
Moa, but Shackleton found he had not sufficient 


KNOWN TO HIS MEN AS "THE BOSS” 








Sir Eenest Shackleton war beloved by everyone who worked 
wit item, unselfiah, enduring bardahips without 
‘complaint, he was the ideal type of explore: 





time to set up a proper base before winter set 
in. 'Thi« was a stroke of bad luck and the fore- 
runner, as it happened, of a great disaster. 
Among the many strange sighte they wit- 
nesyod on the journey out was that of a double 
«unset, the sccond occurring very shortly after 
the first, This phenomenon was due to re- 
fraction. On another occasion they sew huge 
shonls of dead fish, killed by the severe weather, 
flouting slong on the surface af the sea, An 
* Antarotic by? with dog-teams, and a 
yame of football on the ice were also novel 
experiences. One game nearly ended im dis- 
aster, for, while retrieving the ball, which had 
fallen, # hole in the ice, one of the men 
disappeared from view, but wae rescued. 
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During the winter months that ensued— 
months of continual derkness, for the sun did 
not appear for soventy-nine successive daye— 
Shackiston had much to worry about. “The 
loss of many of his dogs through sickness bad 
already caused him some concern, but he was 
woon faced with danger from a totally different 
quarter. The safety of the Endurance was 
threatencd. 
after day he watched with growing 
anxicty the increasing pressure exerted by the 
huge blocks of ice within which the ship was 
stoeed. The forces of nature were unrelent- 
It was as if the Antarctic was bent on 
cenging itself on the little band of adven- 
ings who had been impudent enough 
to dixturb its tranquillity. Slowly, relentlessly, 
the ice continued its work of destruction. 
Watching the End of a Tragedy 

With aching hearta, and irritated at their in- 
potence, Shackleton and his men watched the 
ship heel over, heard her sides being crushed 0 
if they were ho much matchwood. The drama, 
drew towards its incvitable conclusion. Stores 
and provisions were landed, pernonal belongh 
Rnd acientife instruments were salved, und the 
Endurance, in which they bad re dso much 
confidence, vettled down to ite doom. 

This was a bitter blow to the expedition, but 
with xuperb optimism and an undaunted spirit 
of cheerfulncun they act out to extricate them- 
selves from their terrible plight. Plans for 


The ‘Winter Night 























reaching the Pole had to be abandoned 3 the 
great problem now was how to return to safety. 
of 


Hundreds miles away from the nearcat 
point of civilization, the men had to rely 
entirely on the rewource of their commander 
and their own powers of endurance. Com- 
inunication with the outside world was impos- 
sible. What the future had in store for them 
none dered to think for a moment. 
Over Three Hundred Miles to Safcty 

‘The march to the nearest shelter, nearly 350 
miles distant, was one of incredible difficulty. 
Shackleton had decided that it would be neces- 
gary to take with him the three small boats 
from the Endurance, and these had to betdragged, 
with the sledges, over an extremely rough and 
treacherous ice surface. At some points a 
road had to be cut through the ico before any 
progress. could be made. The transport of 
large stocks of provisions was out. of the ques- 
tion, and for food the party had to rely for 
the most part on seal-meat, biscuits, and ovca- 
sionsl pieces of raw blubber. After a while 
they discovered they were on a floating ice- 
field, and for many days they drifted on the 

wickly moving ice-floes. Their one hope was 
fiat the current would take them near te 
land where they might have an opportunity of 
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lnunching the boata and of reaching one of the 
uninhabited jadanda. 

The fates were again unkind. ‘Their hopes 
rose, only to be rudely shattered. Again and 
again they sighted land, but, at the mercy of 
the curront, they drifted past. To launch the 
boata meant almost certain death, for the sca 
was studded with mammoth iccbergx. 

Marooned on the Ice 

‘Then one night an incident occurred which, 
but for Shackleton’s quick wittednoss aed:cx: 
traordinary pluck, w« ave ended in y. 
Te was customary for a guard to be mounted 
to watch over the camp and give warning if 
danger threatened. Some uncanny feeling of 
impending disaster caused the commander to 
jJeave his tent and walk across the ice-floc to 
where the watchman was standing. He had 
not gone many yards when the ice suddenly 
split right under his feet. The two pieces 

mediately drifted apart. 
Shackleton at once dashed back, and inquired 
if everyone was safe. To his horror, he received 
news that one of the party had failen through 
the huge fissure. Without 2 moment’s hesita 
tion, he knelt down on the ice, and, peering 
into’ the inky blackness of the water, caught 
sight of « floating object. It was a man in hix 
sleeping-bag. Exerting the full force of his 
atret he waa able to catch hold of the bag 
incteaed in 
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~plorare, hurrying towards 
ckey doom. 


and drag it, with its human freight, on to the 
ice. A moment later the two ice-flocs crashed. 
together with fearful force. 

Able to launch the boats at lust, Shackleton 
found his difficulties increaned rather then dim- 
inighed. The tempestuous seas, the constant 
gales and blizzards, the danger of being smashed 








by one of the tremendous icebergs, the rivk of 
being swept into the open Atlantic, thirst, 
hunger, frost-bite, snow-blindness——he' had to 


contend with all of these, Never was leader- 
ship put to a more severe test, Inspired by hie 
superb example, the other members of the party 
stuck to their tasks with wonderful heroiam. 
At Inst, after many marvellous escapes from 
death, they were able to make a landing on Ele- 
phant Isle—the first ever made on the island, 
‘They were not a day too soon. Every member 
ef the expedition wax in an appalling state of 
exhaustion; the utmost limit of human en- 
durance had been reached. 
Embarking in an Open Boat 

After a short rest, Shackleton decided to make 
a dash for South Georgia in search of relief. 
‘This meant a voyage of 800 miles in an open 
boat, in the worst sea known to mariners 
throughout the world. This periloua under- 
taking was justified only by the stress of cir- 
cumstances. Leaving Wild in charge of the 
main party on Elephant Isle, Shackleton and 
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five of the fittest of hin 
James Caird and sct out for ip. Their goul 
was reached in sixtcen days, after a remarkable 
vovagu that cauved them wevere suffering. 
The cold wax intense ; they ran whort of water. 
and for weverul days they were xo thirsty that 
they dared not cat. Mountainoux waves also 
threatened destruction at frequent intercs 
they cmbraced 

other to restore 
fiom to th 
holies. ane 
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numbed 
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they landed, ‘they 
more dend tha: = 
"To cromm the inland to 4 





the whaling «tation had 











font, owing to the mu- 
merouk  procipices and 
treacheroun slopes. But 
with the lives of the 


wallont mon on Klephant 
Ine at ontuke, nothing: 
wan impoxible to th 

puragenus lender, and 
ya few days Shacklete 
bach reached the whal- 
ine ntatic Hix arrival 
caused! {he prontest xur- 
























priae. bat when he lid 
establinhod hin identity, 
anc had pide them be- 
fiewe that he really w 
the man > hud bee 
lot in snows 





Neighbor 
theme 
sane Crug 
with one another 
generosity and 
their anxiety to” help. 
Finally, after three un- 
xucecesful attem pte, 
Shackleton managed to 
reach Elephant Inle on the Chil-an vessel, the 
Yelcho. The twenty-two men were rescued in 
the nick of time, for their provisions would 
net have jasted more than a few days. They 
ewed their lives to the remarkable energy and 
luck of their leader, and to the unostentations 
heroism and fortitude of Frank Wild. 
Although, owing to the abnormally severe 
conditions, the expedition had failed to accom 
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Tne three children of Sir Ernest Shackleton have every 
feason in-the world fo be proud of hit. 
the most devoted fathers and one of Bi 
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His Last Expedition 


4, it hael added greatly to 
the world’s scientific knowledge of the South. 

Polar regions. 
‘On his return to England, Shackleton at once 
offered his services to the Government, and wan 
in charge of a party to north Russia. 


















1921 he commanded the Shackleton-Row: tt 
dition to the Antarctic. The object of 
this cxpedition was to 
AND HER CHILDREN oxwmine se of | the 
little known 
ated in’ the 
Hemisphere, and to ox- 
plore ain parts of 





the Antarctic vontinent 
From the first ill-fortun: 
wgcd the brave ex 
plurer. Rough weather 
2 the Bay of  Bisen: 
compelled bin boat, th 
Quest, w little craft of 200 
tons, to put into ‘Tagua 
for refitting, and two 
membors of the expodi- 
tion. unable to. stand 
the pitching and rolling 
of the vemcl, had to 1 
sent home to England 
Arriving at Rio de Jan 
Giro, more repairs had to 
be ‘undertaken, but nt 
Junt the @ret cleared for 
South Georgia, consider 
ably hehine time. 
Anchored off the 
whaling station of Gryt- 
viken on the 4th Janu- 
Shackleton made an 
in hix diary, which 
wan’ destined 
last he wrote 






























ny hover gem- 
like above the bay.” 
Here, on the 5th 
January, . he died. 
The néws caused great 
grief in Britain, and a» 
request wax made that 
his body be brought 
home. Shackleton, 
however, wax laid to rest in the island of South 
Georgia, at the very gate of the Antarctic. He 
was onc of Britain's noblest sons, a leader of 
men, a Ioyal comrade. 
determination. who will 
generations yet unborn. 
[See "7h 
Shackleton 
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‘noblest sons. 
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GROUP 3.—BUSINESS BUILDERS 





GUSTAVUS SwiFT 


From FARMER’S BOY to FOOD KING 
Gustavus Franklin Swift, the American Farmer's Boy Who Introduced the First 


Cold-Storage Mcat 


TS the apring of 1855 8 iad of sixteen, who 

had grown tired of earning only two dollar 
a week as assistant in his elder brother 
butcher's shop at Sagamore, on Cape Cod. 
Massachusetts, U.S-A.tuld his father that he it 
tended going to New York to make his fortune. 

But he did not go. Asx an inducement to 
yemain at home his father Jent him. twenty 
dollars. With thin the butcher's assistant 
bought a heifer, which he killed and prepared 
for sale. Having no pre- 
mises of hin own, he did 
the work in an outhouse 
on hia father's farm. 
Then he borrowed a 
horse and wagon, loaded 
the latter with’ moat, 
and travelled from door 
to door, selling bis mer- 
chandiso. 

In those days Capo 
Cod wan not “a very 
promising environment 
for an enterpriing Jad. 
The vast changes taking 
place in other parts of 
the continent had not 
yet reached that remote 
peninsula, jutting out. in 
the shape of a human 
arm bent at the elbow 
into the Atlantic Occan. 
There were thriving vil- 
































A_MASTER OF MILLIONS 


ar on the Railways aud so Solved a Transport Problem 


“L want to go to Brighton stockyards,” 
explained Gustavus, ~ and buy some pigs.” 
rhe Brighton stockyards were situated sixty 
jles away. At that time there were no trains. 
the roads ww y tracks of sand. 
hin ten dayx. however, the young buyer wan 
xeen entering Sagamore, driving a wagon fall 
of pigs, while others granted along the high- 
way, urged and guided by a small boy. 
Gustavus Switt,” observed hic uncle, “will 
make a success in what- 
© Duxiness he wnder- 
takes. He hax the right 
make-up.” 
re were Swifts at 
Cod in 1637, when 
Sagamore wre founded. 
Willinm Swift, wa one 
of the ninctcen settler 
whe, in 1672, asked a 
minixter to preach to 
them, assuring the hitter 
that “7 We will not be 
backward to recompense 
your dabourx of love.’ 
In the Kame year thin 
Rwift joined “with six 
others whe came to an 
amicable agreement with 
the Indians, and who 
Prevented the colonizers 
at Barnstable from co- 
croaching, upon the bor- 














































Jages.well-watered farms, ders of Sandwich, an 
and " timbered home- Sagamore was then 
steadx with shingled Gustavus Swift Set saw the Mebt on the agth June, known. Ivy 1730 there 


roofs and sides built by 
the scttlers of 1630, but 
few signs of ordinary commerce. That the clix- 
trict was agrecable and provided ample oppor- 
tunities for fishing, riding. and other sportr ix 
shown by the fact that many retired sea captains 
had built houses along the coast, where they 
could enjoy the pleasant amenities of an in- 
land retreat, and at the same time watch the 
ships passing in and out of Cape Cod Bay. 

Most of the young men brought up in a shows 
sleepy villages early made their way os 
big Ratios. ‘Bat Gustavus Franklin Swift, born 
in 1839, persevered with his work as an itimerant 
butcher. Encouraged by 4 profit of ten doliars 
made out of his first heifer, he called on his uncle 
and requested the loan of four hundred dollars. 
‘The latter naturally asked questions before he 
parted with the money. 


Wer sloxr. 
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‘West Sandwich (now called 
‘altusted in the pleasant Cape Cod di 





wore ten Swift families 

in the dixtrict. 

mother, formerly Salty 
the Pilgrim 


Gustevun 
Soars Crowell 
Fathers. 


Nwift’s 
, was descended from 
Swift was the ninth child and fifth 
von in a family of twelve, all of whom lived 





active, bealthful lives on the home farm. 

Although he had only a common. school 
education, and his studies ceased at fourteen 
yearn of ‘age, G. F. Swift pumewed certain 
natural gifts’ which enabled him to struggle 
out of his tiny village and become one of the 
greatest figures in the story of the commercial 
development of the United States. 

His aptitude for buying and selling began to 
show itself when he was only nine years old. 
He used to call at his grandfather's farm, 
pick out a hen from the fowl-run, and offer a 
few cents for it. Then he would sell it, and 
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GUSTAVUS swiIFT 


although the profit on the transaction coukl 
only have been very small, he contrived to put 
by 9 little store of money. This he tried hard 
6 increase sufficiently to eneble him to start 
in business on his own account, for he quickly 
realized that capital was all-important to the 
kind of success of Which he <breamed. 

When he obtained the twenty dollars, already 
referred to, from his fathor, he knew that he hac 
got » foundation at last. Hin first small success 
opened up further powibilities, involving more 
capital, and, after he had turned over a 1 
profit on the pigk bought with his uncle's loan, 
he begun te think of establishing himacif as a 
bute In order not to embarrass 
Noble, who was a thriving butcher in Sagamore, 
he chone a village fifty milex away, on the foro- 
arm of the peninsula. 

Looking for Better Possibilities 
At Eastham he did well enough to be able 





























to marry, although «till only twenty-one years 
of age. 
fant 





Yet he wus not accumulating capital 
Tnough to be able to carry out the bold 
icx in fis mind, and that fact worried him. 
time he was at a loss as to what he 
ht tedde, After moving from one village to 
it 4¢mod to him that he had exhausted 
the pousibilities of Cape Cod, and that he would 
never be able te erente the surplus of money 
neconury to finance hin dreams. 

‘Then it occurred to bim, quite suddenly, 
that he had capital, although in an unrealized 





















form. He had noticed that other, butchers 
whom he met at the meat markets often asked. 
his advice about the cattle, and that they un- 
hesitatingly acted upon what he told them. 
He had achieved the reputation for being the 
hext judge of stock in the neighbourhood, In 
a trade where costly mistakes were often made 
he was an expert, whose eye and judgment 
very rarely faill.’ This specialized faculty, he 
argued, ought to enable bim to emerge from the 
rut. Instead of remaining a village butcher be 
would become a deale 
Establishing = Profitable Connexion 

At that time Swift had a butchers shop at 
Barnstable, a coastal village with a population 
of about five hundred people. He engaged an 
assistant to look after the business, and began 
travelling up and down the country, buying 
cattle from farmers who did not know how to 
find new markets for their beasts. Soon he 
had established a profitable connexion between 
Barnstable and Boston. It became necessary 
for the ambitious cattle dealer to spend most 
of his time in the Boston district, and he made 
hia headquarters at Lancaster,’ in Worcester 
county. From this centre he extended the 
range of his activities into other counties. 

Looking around him, Swift saw that there 
was practically no limit to the field of his opera- 
tions. The big industrial towns in Massa- 
chusetta were demanding meat in ever-increas 
quantities, and no onc as yet had approach 

















THE HUMBLE ORIGINAL HOME OF A GREAT BUSINESS 


‘This protograph of the first Swift plant makes 
sive premises shown ‘on pages 439 to 442. in 





‘farmer's ‘boy to become a food Ming, = triumph of ceaseless energy and busines: acumen. 
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“The Refrigerator Gar 


THE PRESENT GENERAL OFFICES 


‘Theor 


mreihoe neatcoteg, | Site aires had, grent canal 
tho problem of supply with any degree of 
vision and foresight. Furthermore, the growth 
of the cities in the east had far exceeded the 
development of means of transport from the 
western cattle ranches. Fresh meat could not 
be sent for long distances, and the proces: of 
conveying live cattle was’ at once costly ar 
cumbersome, 

Soon the young man who had once looked 
wistfully towards New York, included the whole 
of the United States in the range of his vision. 
In partnership with a Boston man named 
James A. Hathaway, he began to travel farthor 
Westward to Albany and Buffalo. buying cattle 
and sending it back to Boston. By 1874, 
when Swift was thirty-five years old, he wat 
firmly established in a businéss that was bound 
to become increasingly proxperour 

Buying in the Chicago Stockyard 

Despite his success. he was no more inclined 
to remain in the rut as a dealer in cattle than 
he had been to stay ut Cape Cod ax a village 
butcher. During bis wanderings, be saw that 
the trend of the cattle market from all parts of 
the country was increasingly directed towards 
Chicago as the most convenient centre for trans- 
port. Accordingly, to this city he went in 1875, 
and began to buy in the s ae 

At that time the Pa town, whioh is the 

i jay, existed only 
aot tactaded tn 


For bivgraphies 


Hout these immense offices of the Swit and Compan; 
wanted—tor time la money—but although staff discipline is strictly enforce: 

ideration far these who worked f 
‘means = flourishing business," and acted on it all through fe, 


7 firms of meat-packern efficiency rcigna supreme 






GUSTAVUS SWIFT 


OF SWIFT AND COMPANY 


No ste ia 
employees 
enew the truth in te 


fort and welfare of the 
Thi. “ite 


embryo. The principal and rapidly growing, 
industry was pork curing and packing. Swift 
quickly saw that another change iv his occupa. 

ion had heeome necesmary. Although he had 
no experience of packing, Is ermined 
enter the industry’ in competition with T 
Armour, who, with cight years’ start. hekt the 
bulk of the packing intercnts in Chicago. 

The Way to Gain Victory 

Only by bringing: new ideas into the 
could Swift hope to compete 
and he wet out with charactes 
bring about an immovation. euceest of 
P. 1D. Armour depended upon pork-pucking. 
He had not discovered a means of preserving 
other meat and transporting it.  Nwift knew 
of @ means, and he risked all that he had in 
order tu put it inte operation. 

About ten years previously a man named 
‘Viffany had invented a refrigerator cur which 
made it pomible for perishable goods to be con- 
veyed for long distances by rail. Like many 
other inventions, it was not entirely successful 
at first. Tiffany, however, went on improving 
it and trying to break down the prejudice of 
the railway companies against its use. At last 
he found in Swift a friend who thoroughly 

ped the enormous possibilities of the re- 
tor car, and who was prepared to help 
me development. 
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GUSTAVUS SWIFT 


THE WONDERFUL UNION STOCKYARDS 
Dexter Park 
hitheste 


and 


Here 80 cars are 


fuster of Union stockyards and meat-pac 
‘S00 acres of ground, and contains aver: 
Gre" goo miles of ral 





One day Rwift wat on a fence at the Chicago 
Mtockyards in company with a man named 
Herbert Barnes, who represented a big eastern 
meat interest. "To him Swift confided bia bold 
plan for transporting fresh moat, instead of 
live-mtack, caatwards, and invited his oo-opera- 
tion. He explained that he had already 
approached the railway company with a pro 
eal to xupply the businews: if they would 
Inetall the ears. With the latter part of thi« 
Proposition the company would have pothin, 
to de. Nwift had thereupon decided to build 
refrigerator care himwelf. 

Thin wae an enormous undertaking, involving 
prutioally all the capital that Swift had accu- 
mulated, and more that he must borrow. 
Furthermore. even if the refrigerator scheme 
succeeded, there wan the pouibility that the 
eastern stockyards would be powerful enough 
to put an embargo on western meat. Never- 
tholess, Swift. having obtained an influential 
ally in’ Herbert Barnes, at once began to build 
his refrigerator cars under the Tiffany patent. 

That Crazy Man, Swift 

When the news began to leak out, experi- 
enesd men in the stockyarde Inughed smong 
themselves about ‘‘ that crazy man, Swift.” His 
neheme waa regarded as little short of insanity. 
A relative to whom Swift applied for addi- 
tional capital said to him, “Stave, I will not 
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‘device tS Snable = 
to transport the live animale and the meat, 25 miles of mtrests, and over £3,000 pens: 
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AND MEAT-PACKING 


eed esi. 
are weighe 


icing plants in Chicago where Swift started in 


business now 
high degree of efficiency to be roaintained. Fhere 
trust you with a 
scheme.” 

Objections were raised by the railways, 
the basix of most of them being that dressed 
meat cost leas than live stock to transport, 
the latter having to be fed and watered on the 
journey, woighing more, and taking up more 
upace, thus bringing greater revenue. 

‘The Success of the Experiment 

Eventually ten cars were built, and the Grand 
‘Trunk Railway agreed to haul them. Swift 
worked with feverish energy upon the scheme 
that was to make him or break him. The story 
of the arrival of the first car at its far oastern 
destination has been told in a few words by 
Charles Winans, who wes Swift's close friend 
at the time : 

Ite rigged up a car after hiv own ideas. ity sapern- 
tended the loading of it himself. Ie even took an active 
part in hanging the quarters of beef by ropes from the 
B-by-$ timbern be had arranged. ‘The oar was sealed ups 
and started on its journcy eastward. « 
waiting for it when ft came. It was with grave doubtn 
and snieglvingy that he opencd it. But when ot last he 
did open it, and the quarters of buef stood revealed an 
iresh and fweel and in better condition for food than 
when they left Chicegu. then Barnes knew that tbe 
Testers dressed “Beef bad ‘gone to tho east fo tay 

‘More capital was required to make the scheme 
= vomplete success, and Swift applied to his 
bank, where he had frequently borrowed large 


dollar in your wild west 
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Seacching for » Partner 


PLANTS IN CHICAGO TO WHE 


cH 


‘The similarity of the Chicage 
Geile, for tind tt not been Yor his uss of the 
This time. however, 
Seqnet am sont with » cold refusal. 

+ in the matter?’ asked Swift; ‘have 
I lost my oredit 7” The president of the bank 
replied, “‘ If we lent you the money you would 
probably use it in furthering your scheme which 
will injure our business.” After heated words, 
Swift left, with the remark flung over hin 
shoulder, ‘‘ Gentlemon, I will cause the grass to 

yw and flourish in ‘your yards.” 

He had to travel to New York, Fi more, 
and Boston before he could obtain the neces- 
eary funds. His next difficulty was to secure 
® partner able to look after his intercats in the 
east. He had already broken away from Hath- 
away, who would have nothing to do with 
the ‘refrigerator scheme. It was essential to 
have @ rey ‘tative in whom he could place 
nbsolute confidence, and Swift suddenly made 
up his mind that his younger brother, Edwin 
C. Swift, was the man he wanted. 

Faith in His Prospective Partner 

Unfortunately Edwin had migrated to the 
Pacific coast, and nothing had been heard of 
him for months. Letters sent to San Francisco. 
jhis last address, were returned unopened. But 
Swift wax not the man to be balked so easily 
when once he had taken a matter to heart. 
He knew his brother and had faith in bim. 

‘He sought out one of his cousins and handed 


sume on good sccurity, 
his 
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GUSTAVUS SwiFT 


SWIFT BROUGHT PROSPERITY 


yckyarda to a Uttle town is better realized when it in stated that they possess their own 
‘and Other administrative organizations. A great Geal of the Stockyards’ pros 
‘refrigerator car, the ment-packing business would ha 


perity, is due to 
wer been nadly Minn 


him ao large sum of money. Take this,” ho 
aid, “you will need it. “I want you to find 
Edwin.” When last heard of ho was in Aan 
Francivco. Where he went from there, it is up 
to you to find out. But do not fail to bring 
him to me. Me may refuse and put up all kinds 
of objections, but do not fail to bring him.” 
Finding the Loat Brother 

It took the cousin three weeks to find Hadwin, 
who wea employed on the railway in the Rocky 
Mountains, and to persuade him that his brother 
wished him to share in a great fortune. Edwin 
did not want to be bothered ; he wan quite happy, 
he said, in his own je But the cousin, not 
daring to return to, Swift without his charge, 
remained at Edwin's side until the latter was 
prevailed upon to come. The two young men. 
mounted on horves, rode across two hundred 
miles of wilderncas to where fwift anxiously 
awaited their arrival. 

Edwin fully justified bis brother's extraor- 
dinary confidence in his abilitios, for he played 
a hig part in_the ultimate succes: of the Swift 
enterprise. By 1880 the refrigerator cars had 
become definitely established, and carried their 
loads of dressed Chicago meat to all parts of the 
United States. In 1885 the capital stook of 
the it ated company was 300,000 dollars 
{about £60,000). ‘wo years Ister it bad 
increased to 3,000,000 dollars. 
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CAVUS Swirt 


‘The refrigerator ship was not long in following 
tor car, and Swift was the man who 
its advent. During the next few 

years he crossed the Atlantic twenty times, 

superintending the shipment of his own dressed 
meats. ‘There wes opposition to be broken 
down abroad, just as there had been at home. 








Swift, with his amazing en and i ity, 
overcame them all. staying in 

he arose at 3 every morning and went to 
Smithfield Market to attend Ny to his 


merchandise, and sce that it was well displayed. 

Swift might have retired, a comparatively 
young man and enormously rich, but he con- 
tinued to work harder than any one of his 
7,000 employees. jon and ever more 
expansion was his motto. Not content with 
outstripping many of the ablest business men 
of ‘day, and creating what was practically 
a. new industry, he set himself to compass the 
utmost limita of extension for the gigantic 
organization of which he was the hi 
inspiring force. New branches, comprising 
completely equipped packing planta and stock- 
yards, sprang up in quick succession through- 
out the United States. 

Increase of the Company's Capital 

By 1896 the funds of Swift and Company had 

incroasod to 15,000,000 dollars, and at the ond 
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Chicago stockyards are capable of ooo pigs every any. 
into the most packing ‘plants of Switt end Company, where’ the 


is processes are always cattied out smdar ideal 
~ # large staff in ee=n oui 


His Splendid Character 


of another seven years the of 25,000,000 
dollars had been ‘reached. i903 Swift hed 
been in the packing industry for twenty- 
five youre and tho business he lafé behind hia 
at his death, a yeer later, was turning over 
160,000,000 dollars yearly. Ultimately, it as- 
sumed = vastness second only to that of the 
United States Steel Corporation. After his 
death it was said of him that “(His name 
is hidden in the corner-stones of = thousand 





churches and colleges.” He gave often and 
liberally, and lived in’ extreme simplicity. 
‘Few great captains of industry have cared 


so little for the publicity that success brings, 
or for the thi that money can buy. 
Xt ie literally true that until his Sifty-first 
he had, in spite of his enormous profits, little 
money to spare; for he was alwaya needing 
more more ‘capital for schemes for ex- 
pending his already vast undertakings. 
Vision Made Real 

The achievement of Swift in ib 
sible for tically the whole world ¢o be fod 
at a moderate price, and with perfect safety, 
becomes all the more remarkable when it ia 
considered that be started life with no oppor- 
tunities except those that he made for himself. 
His life is a remarkable example of a purpose 
undeviatingly followed, and a Vision made real. 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE IN THE GARDEN 


le years old when he first anw Bentrice at a May_Day festival held at her father's house. Young as he was, he 
ve. Mine years were to pass before he aaw her again. and the sizht of her, now grown to womanhood 
joNful, completely overwhelmed him. trembling with emotion, ne returned home to write Ge first of 
‘that tell the story af bis love. Although their meetings were low, Dante's mystical love far 
e force of his Ie. Her image was never long aiscat from fis mind, and seldom ad he 
roe comisin am (sltusion, fo the, ingy of his heart, | His carchiy existence he Femarded at) 
fection by her supernatural influence. This thought i the mainapang 

Tue Divinw Comedy. 
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GROUP 4.—POETS 


DANTE ALIGHIERI 


The EXILED POET who SOUGHT PEACE 


How Dante Alighieri, the Scholar and 
His Native Home and Wrote Beautiful 


On the morning of the 1t1th June, 1259, 

‘there was a great beating of drums and 
blowing of trumpets and trampling of horses’ 
hoofs on the plain of Campaidino, between 
Florence and Arezzo, in northern Italy. 
The flower of Htaly’s citizens, split up into 
opposing factions, had come forth from their 
work-rooms and shops, and noblemen had leit 
their 8, once more to try by force of 
arms tl issue of an ancient feud. 

Im the front rank of the Florent 
there rode a young man, Dante 
mame, a sch and poet who hi 
soldier for the time being, and whose long, 
saturnine counten- 

Stee” cence” ater anemer 
premature sorrow 
and “i + Pale 
and trembling at the 
t of possible 
. he neverthe- 
lees tok od forward 
to the glory 
of eatiie gn oS tbe 
= 
honour for hia name 
and house. 

The Aretini, 
Siaahed with » zoe? 
victory, Inughed in 
their saddles, as. 
with much ringing of 
bells and shouting of 7® 
their battle ory, 
“San Donati,” they 
marballed themecives for the attack. They had 
heard tales about the efferninate manners end 
dandified airs of these Florentine youths, and 
they did not believe that there would be much 
fight in them. Soon the Guelpha’ palaces and 
shops would be razed to the ground. and once 
more the Ghibellines would rule in Florence. 

‘The battle was really between two rival 
factions, the Gmelphs and the Ghibelilines, 
the former having retained possession of 
Florence after a vious struggle, and the 
Intter having been banished to Arezzo. 

‘Although the Aretine cavalry 
800 in number, they charged with such force 
into the 1,600 Florentine horsemen. that the 
latter were obliged to fall back. But there 

‘daring than strategy in the Aretine 
Seine of ageagk hey neg! advanced wo 
Tapi that reargu: 
Thable to keep up with them. The Florentine 
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THE SCHOLAR AND PORT 
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feizan, became the greatest inn} 


oat everything 
‘Gilusion, sither direct or indirect, to this Jady. 





Poet of Old Italy, was Banished from 
Works that Entranced the whole World 


cavalry, on the other hand. were saved by the 
very rapidity of their initial retreat. for there 
were 10,000 infantrymen behind them. 
reinforced, they quickly turned the tables and 
utterly routed the Aretini. 

‘There was peace in Florence for eight years 
after this decisive victory of the Guelphs over 
the Ghibellines. But the feud was not thereby 
healed, and Dante, who won glory at Cam- 
paldino, was destined to play a tragic part 
in the next great tussle for supremacy. 

It is impossible to understand the life of 
Dante without realizing something of the 
nature and extent of this feud. During the 

whole of the twelfth 
century there had 
been poace in Flor- 
ence under the rule 
of the Guelphs, who 
regarded the ‘Pope 
as tho temporal as 
well us the spiritual 
head of Italy. Then 
there arose a party 
known as the 
Ghibellines, = who 
looked upon the Em- 
peror as the tem- 
Poral sovereign of 

italy. 

Quarrels between 
the two, factions 

jually increased 

frequency and 
bitterness. ‘At last, 
in 1215, there ocourred a roraantic episode 
which still further widened the chasm and 
intensified the hatred between the factions. 

Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti, a wealthy 
high-born Florentine citizen, had betrothed 
himself to » maiden of the house of Amidei. 
One day a lady of the house of Donati called 
upon Buondelmonte with her daughter. The 
mischievous object of the visit was soon revealed. 
‘The visitor reproached Buondelmonte for having 
betrothed himself to = dameel beneath him in 
rank and unworthy of hia choice. She did not 

to hint not only that her own daughter. 


might find more favour in the young mays 


the, Demtifal 
that he wrote contained Rome 


eyes, but that such a match 
befit his station in life. 
Persuasion, 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI 


there was = great outery among the citizens 
of Florence, and a fresh impetus was given 
to the feud. The Guelpba sided with Buondel- 
monte, while the Ghibelines took the part of 
the injured damsel. The faithless lover was 
stabbed to death in the street. ‘‘ And from 
" wrote an old Florentine chronicler, 

“followed great evil and ruin to our city, 
in like never to have an end, unless God 









“The Post's Humble Parents 

‘Lwice before the year 1265, when Dante 
wan born, the rivals, aided by foreign powers, 
sucoeaded in turning cach other out of Florence, 
gnd the pulacos and shops belonging to 
faction whre nitornatively burned to the ground 
and rebuilt. Proof that the poct’s parents 
were of very humble origin is to be found in 
the fuct that, although Guelphs. they were not 
conxidered important eno to be baninhed 
with the reat of the factic 
Florence during the Ghibelline occupa: 

Dante was only two years old when the 
Guelphs were brought back to Florence by 
Charles of Anjou, who hud been offered the 
crown of Apulia and Sicily by Pope Clement 
IV. During the yeur comparative peace 
that followed, the city developed very rapidly 
in the cultivation of the urts and” so 
Dante read Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, and studied 
philosophy, astrology, and muthematicn at a 
very oarly age. It Was possible in thowe days 
for an intelligent youth to learn all that wae 
then known about the higher acionces, and we 
are told of Dante that “by the turning over 
of many curious books, watching and sweating 
in hia atudies, he wcquired the sciences which 
he wax to adorn and explain in his verses.” 

Dante's First Meeting with Beatrice 

When he was nine years ould Dante fel 
dooply in love with Beatrice, the daughter of 
Foleo Portinari, a highly eateemed Florentine 
citizen. The occasion of their first meeting was. 
a May-Day fextivel held ut the latter's house. 
Dante. young as he was, ex} an emotion 
a0 intenke that it affected his whole life. Instead 
of playing with the other children he stood 
apart, pale and rapt with adoration for the 
gentle, beautiful girl whose image was never 
afterwards to be long absent from his mind. 

He did not see her again for nine years, 
and then, unforgotten as she was, the sight 
oi her grown to womanhood and inexpressibly 
‘beautiful completely overwhelmed him. Her 
gracious salute seemed to him like # miracle 
‘Trembling with egitation, he returned home 
and wrote the first of the wonderful sonnets 
which tell the story of his deathless love. 

It was the custom in those days for young 
gallants to send each other the verses they 
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_Eyil Days in Florence 


had written about the ladies of their adoration, 
and Dante sent bis first sonnet to Guido Cava 
canti, a well-known poet of the time. The 
latter highly praised the verses and claimed the 
friendabi; their author. From thet time 
forward Dante became one of a circle of 
sonneteers whose sole theme was the passion 
of love. But while the other members of the 
virele varied the object of their affections, Dante 
devoted his entire poetic activity to the wor- 
ship and idealization of Beatrice. 
An Unfortunate Misunderstanding 

Dante regarded his divinity with such 
sacred reverence that he feared to come within 
her presence. He sought ont other ladies 
and to them he extolled the virtues of Beatrice. 
But this vicarious method of declaring his 
passion led to tragedy. Beatrice heard about 
his. meetings with other ladies, and mis- 
understood ‘their object. When she next met 
Dante she mocked at him for his faithlessnocss. 
‘The wan «0 stricken with grief that he 
became ill and had to be carried from the 
houne. 

Soon afterwards Beatrice married a rich 
merchant, and it was then that Dante bt 
to forget his grief on the battlefield. 
became resigned to his fate, but his mind was 
now filled "with terrible | forebodings that 
Beatrice would dic. Sosrcely had he returned 
to Florence than thia tragic event actually 
ocourred. Beatrice died in June, 1290, when 
she was just twenty-four yours of age. 

In spite of the fact that he married two 
yeara later, Dante’s mystical love for Beatrice 
Femuined the inspiring foree of his life. He 
looked upon his earthly existence as a 


geri wand upon himeclf as an ering it 
Buided "to." perfection by “the 


supernatural 
influence of Beatrice. This ides is the main- 
spring of his test poem, “‘The Divine 


Comedy,”” and rarely wrote any verse in 
which, either. directly or indirectly, he did 
not refer to Beatrice. 
Helping to Govern Florence 
Dante’s military prowess. and his wide 
culture. led to his election as one of the six 
priori on the newly formed committee for the 
Eoreroment: of Florence. An attempt was 
bei made to reorganize the city upon = 
democratic basis, to safeguard the guilds, and 
generally to foster the poaceful arte. ‘Chere 
is evidence that Dante's wise counsel was often 
effective in bringing about reforms, but that 
he made many enemies during his political 
career is evident from the number of prominent 
Florentine citizens who figure, in varying 
degrees of humiliation and suffering, in’ the 
« Inferno.”” 
It is unlikely that Dante would have remained. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI 


a politician for very long even if the course of 
events had not interruj his career. His 
hatred of arrogance and ostentation, his con- 
ternpt for material wealth as opposed to 
spicstual wealth, and his passionate religious 
faith, must inevitably heve led to ruptures 
with the prosporous nobility and rich merobanta 
who wore constantly seoking to use their 
influence on the committe for relfish ends. 
Dante incurred the displeasur: of Pc 
Boniface VIIE. Tt ia ied that when the 
latter «demanded 100 Florentine knights for 
the purpose of waging war upon bis private 
WHEN DANTE LOOKED OM PARADISE 











focs, Dante’ arguments during the debate 
upon the matter swayed the committee against 
rendering the assistance. This alight upon the 
Pope's authority wes to have far-reaching 
effects upon Dante's career. 

In 1300 he was clected to the office of prior. 
From that day his worldly troubles 2. 
“All my woes and ali my misfortunes,” he 
afterwards wrote, “had their origin’ and 
commencement with my unlucky election to 

e priorate: of which priorate, although I 
win Rot worthy jin respect of wortdl 
yet in respect end years 

worthy of it.’* ad 





Almost at once disconcerting 


news of street 









Prior’s ears. The faction spirit had broken out 
onee more, and this time a trivial incident 
provided the spark that was to lead to a freah 


ex . 

‘Gn this occasion the Guelphs quarrelled 
among themselves. They split up into two 
parties, the Blacks and the Whites. One day 
the father of a th named Focaccia, who 
belonged to the ite faction, had occasion 
to punish one of his nephews for throwing 
snowballs with unnecessary violence at another 
boy. The nephew struck at his uncle. For 
this he was afterwards ordered by hia own 
father to apologize to his uncle and take what 
punishment the latter decided upon. 

Marder in the Streets 

The kindly unole sent the boy away without 
punishing him. Focaccia, however, having 
heard of the affair, seized hold of his cousin 
and brutally tortured him. Not content with 
this orime, he lay in wait for the boy's father, 
hin own uncle, and murdered him. 

"These atrocities took place in the neigh- 
bouring city of Pistoja, but the uproar was 60 
great that the Florentines were obliged to try 
and make peace. ‘The result was that the 
slumbering faction disputes reawakened, and old 
enemies took occasion to pay off long overduc 
scores. There were daily scenes of It and. 
bloodshed, and it became the duty of the prior 
to take immediate steps. 

Dante decided to banish the rival factions in 
different directions from Florenc: It was a 
hard thing for him to have to do, for among 
the Whites was his dearest friend, Guido 
Cavalcanti, the poet, who died shortly after- 
wards as ‘the result of privations in exile. 
Dante's distress at thie unhappy event was 
intensified by a bitter stroke trony, for, 
sbortly afterwards, as the result of negotiations, 
the factions were recalled to Florence. 

A Deputation to the Pope 

‘Unfortunately, the truce was short-lived. 
Soon Dante heard that Corso Donati, his rela- 
tion by marriage and a prominent member of 
the Blacks, was on his way to Rome to obtain 
the influence of Pope Boniface VIII, who, it 
wae known, was anxious to send Charles of 
Valois, brother of the French king, Philip the 
Fair, to make peace in Florence. 

Dante realized that this mission might lead 








to the of his influence. After a 
hhurried consultation with the tort, it was 
deqided that = deputation should be sent to 
the Holy Father. ty Dante, with 
three er ambassadors, set forth on their 
journey. 

Although foil of forebodings, the poot little 
gucssed that he was never to see Flore: 


nee 
again. Before the party had reached Rome, 
ted Index 


| Changed with “Corrupt Jobbery”| 


Corso Donati was on 
hie way beck to Flor- 
ence, gathering an arm: 
of meroenariae on the 
road, and bent on mix 


eliciting of 
Charles of Valois, and 
the latter, with the 
ostensible "motive of 
making peace in Flor- 
ence, was also moving 
towards the city. 
Dante arrived in 
Rome, only to find that 
‘the papal fiat had gone 
forth. Meanwhile the 
streets of Florence ran 
with blood, Donati had 
successfully incited the 
Blacks against the 
Whites, and when 
Charles of Valois arrived 


using his influence to 


Preserve poace he gave 
the eu: of hia army 
to the . A third 


of Florence was razed 
to the ground, and the 
families of the Whites 
‘were confined behind 
looked and guarded 
doors. i 


and exiled under pen- 
alty of death by 


‘He never disputed the 
preposterous charge 
up against his by he 
xp against hi is 
enemies, and ignored 
the summons to appear 
before the Black com- 
mittee. Together with 
other exiles he ventured 
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‘FURGATORY™ of the Ghibellines, and 
plans were made for an 
attempt to take ¥lor- 


SCENES FROM DANTE'S 


ence by force. Dante 
at first with his 
fellow exiles, and he 


seems to heve cherished 
an ambitious scheme 
for the creation of a 
new Italian empire. 
His part in the subse. 
quent proceedings — ic 
obscure, but it is cer- 
tain that after a while 
he decided to have 
nothing to do with the 
“iil. conditioned and 
foolish company” 
whose paramount aims 
were vengeance and 
the lust personal 
power. 

Dante was not re- 
sponsible for the abor- 
tive attempt to enter 
Florence in September, 
1303, which resulted in 
the final overthrow of 
the conspirators. 

He spent the rest of 
his life wandering from 
place to ec, nome: 
times gathering’ around 
him bands of supportom 
who seemed likely to 
help him back to power ; 
but for the most part 
of these of exile 
he “wandered slone, 
stopping for awhile of 
monasteries and the 
houses of rich patrons, 
and gradually complet- 
ing his immortal epic, 
“Phe Divine Comedy.” 
He writes: 

Alas, would it had pleased 
the Dispenser of the Uni- 
verso that 1 shoukl never 
Rave had to make excunce 
for ‘myself; that neither 






















































fortune, 
o the fault of him who is stricken. Verily, I 


buen aa a whip without sails and without radder, driven 
ta variout harbours and shores by the parching wind 


which blows front pinching poverty. 


Small wonder thet the sweetness of the poct 
ocensionally turned to bitterness, and that the 
ax at times 
hix power of 
Ata 
aupper-tiuble in the house of a great lord, a 
to entertain the 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF ITALY'S GREATEST Pozt 


werenity of Dante's philosophy 
Glogded. Sometimes: he 1 
satire with great effect in convorustion. 


pwn had been 


engaged 


wa 


MEMS OREO UTTAR TSP Ra aE 
company. AL laughed heartil 
who remained absorbed in his sombre reflections. 
‘The host presently turned to him and asked 
him how it was that this clown could capture 
the interest of all, while he, Dante, could obtain 
little or no audience for hia poems. “* Because,”” 
said Dante, “all creatures delight in their own 


resemblance. 

In 1316 Dante was offered the chance to 
return to Florence if he paid a fine and agreed 
to walk through the streets of Florence garbed 
in_# suit of humiliation. To this offer he re- 
plied in a letter full of the serene wisdom and 
tempered resignation which characterized his 
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nin oftm wont to be imputed unjustly 


at im the 


Bitterness of Exile 


later writings, declaring that he much 
fered do Satder “whateyec’ fie’ could = quam 
upon the sun and stars,” and that he wished 
to spend the rest of his life ‘‘ meditating upon 
the sweetest truths of philosophy.” 

The Poet's Closing Yeara 
Dante passed his last three years at Ravenna 
under the patronage of Guido da Polenta, a 
rich nobleman. This personage persuaded his 
guest to undertake an expedition to Venice to 
assist in the settlement of a quarrel that had 
brokén out between that city and Ravenna. 

Dante, fulkof hope, and joyful at the pros- 

pect of pleasing his benefactor, set out 
on what proved to be a fatal journey. The 
Venetians received the party with ‘un- 
disguined hostility, even refusing to allow 
them to return by sea, and the poet was 
obliged to walk back by way of low-lyiny 
xwamps. He fell ill of fever and dic 
at Ravenna on the 14th September, 1321. 

“The Divine Comedy” is a work 90 
unique that it inevitably overshadows 
Dante's other achievements. The imagi- 
native power exhibited in the poem in 
terrific, and its scenes and episodes have 
entered into universal consciousness, as 
have those of Homer and Shakespeare. 

But the poem is also satirical and 
morally didactic. In this sense, and for 
modern readers, there is much in the 
allegory that ix’ confusing and reiatively 
impermanent. 

nte’s attitude towards medimvalmys- 
ticiam, hie political ideas, and his strong 
personal animosities are matters that are 
of less importance nowadays than the 
grand schome of tho poem itself, and its 
unsurpassed aymbolical account of man’s 
pilgrimage through time and space. 

Hed be not written “The Divine 

Comedy,” Dante would still have figured 
prominently among the remembered. 
Of the age. His saonnet-cycle, ‘« New Life,” 
written in youth, tells the’ s of his 
love for Beatrice in the intimate style 
then in vogue, and it will always rank among 
the most perfect of such productions. 

Other sonnets, ballads, and canzoni bear 
testimony to his vigorous pootic industry 
during youth and manhood. Another worl, 
“Conyito,” written in the poet's maturity, 
contains striking evidence of his wide erudition, 
if it exhibits lyrical power than “The 
Divine Comedy,” to which it was intended to 
form @ companion work. 

‘Other treatises, written in Latin, deal mainly 
with Dante's political aspirations, and he also 
wrote an extensive commentary upon the 
Italian language. 
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GROUP 5—RULERS 


The LABOURER 
The Inspiring Story 9 
Log Cabin, Triumphed Over His 


‘Noa small town consisting of about thirty 
houses, built for the most part of unpainted 
weather - boards, and situated on what was 
then the frontier line of settlement a 
Weatern States of America, a tal 
looking man was delivering the 
which the mail coach had brought 
place from the outside world. 

‘The man was wearing neither jacket nor 
waistcoat, his trousers were si inches too 
short, and he carried the 
mail in his wide-brimme:! 
straw hat. He looked 
like @ poor labourer, whe 
was rather indifferent to 
personal appearance, a 
man accustomed to 
living rough in a rough 
country. And such, i 
deed, he waa. 

‘Yet this poorly-dreased 
and awkward - looking 
man waa a born genius, 
deatined to become the 

reatert man that 

merica has produced 
wince George Washing- 
ton. 

There ix no better 
proof of Abraham Lin- 
goln’s geniux than the 
fact that hix world-wide 
fame and greatness were 
determined and cstab- 
lished during the last 
four or five years of hix 
life. Previous to that 
he waa a comparatively 
unknown man outside 
the state of Illinois. 
His very nomination for 
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the nature of a political 
accident. although in the light of after events 
it might almost be regarded as the interven- 
tion of Providence. 

No president of the United States ever did 
more for his country. He it was who saved 
‘America from being split up after the manner 
‘of Europe, who cemented north and south 
and east and west into the mighty nation he 
left it. To-day, as we read on the scroll of 
fame the names of the few really great ones 
of the earth—great in character, integrity, 
service, and humanity—there ix no name 
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Sp Paper and, pencils were scarce, the schoothoy Abranar 
the presidency was in Mintoln woullag = shovel ar an cmerciee book. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


who BECAME PRESIDENT 
How Abraham Lincoln, 


a Poor American Boy Born in a 
Poverty and Saved His Country 


which shines with a brighter lustre than that 
of Abraham Lincoln. 








were born in poverty, yet who rose to great- 
ness. Poor boys in their slum garreta, with « 
hook before them, surveying the road to the 
Promised Land through the Golden Gate of 
Literature. But there was no such wolaeo in 
Lincoln's youthful povert; 
His father coukl not spell big name. The 
rough log cabin in the 
Iuckwoods, where he 
wax born, had only the 
beaten earth for ‘floor 
ing, and when at the age 
of ny coln saw his 
good and lovable mother 
dic, with no doctor with- 
in ‘fifty miles, the by 
had to bravely help his 
father make a rough 
coftin in which to bury 
‘There was no mini«ter 
































to conduct a funeral 
vervice, and young, Li 

coln, at hiv father's re- 
quest, wrote the firnt, 


letter of hin life. lt waa 


addremed to a minivter 
lived 





who seventy -fi 
esking him 
conduct a. 
over hik 







in the 
Phe incident 
talk of the 
for weeks. 


It wan considered an ex- 
traordinary accomplish- 
ment. The minister came 
in reply to the letter, 
three month» later. 

It in very difficult, in these days of telographss 
and telephones and a daily postal delivery, 
to realize fully the conditions of isolation end 
poverty into which LincoIn was born. 

The middie west was not long emerged from 
the stage of Indien warfare. Cincoln’s grand- 
father was shot dead by an Indien in ambush, 
while working on his own land in Kentucky. 
Lincoln’s own father, then a boy, was with hia 
parent at the time, and would have been carried 
off by one of the natives had not his elder 
brother «bot the Redskin through the head 
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when the Intter was in the very act of picking 
up the child. 

‘Abraham Lincoln's parents were desperately 
poor, like most of the early pioneers of their 
time, an the rough ving with which he was 
familiar frum his carlicst years is almost 


WHERE LINCOLN ONCE LIVED 


‘The ceude tog eabin under whose ahaley, 
who ‘was one day deatinad to inhabit’ White, 
home of the presidents of the United States. 


beyond betief. ‘Lhe future president of the 
United States was ten years old before his 
There had 











home had even a glass window ! 
been o window in Uhe log cabin in which bin 
mother diei—which was ten times better 
than the onc in which he had beon born—the 
window mos of which were filied in with 











the somi-transparont skin similar to that 
which you nee on suct. 
Moving to Indiana 

This tog cabin with the very primitive 
window, was the outcome of a migration of 
Lincoln’s parents from the state of Kentucky, 
where Abraham was born on the 12th Febru: 
ary. INO, to the state of Indiana. Lincoln's 








faiher had sold his farm in the former state 
for ten barrels of whisky and £4 in money— 
in thowe pioneer days one scarcely had any 
cash at ali—and had squatted in the virgi 
forest. During the journey from the old loca- 
tion to the new most of whisky and other 
of the family's belongings were capsized and 
lost in & river; and the elder Lincoln and the 
man whose wagon he had hired had often to 
use their axes to clear the track so that they 
could get to the place they were making for. 
At that time poor men of the farming class 
were, pushing out into remote end, totelly 
localities within the United States 
in search of land where they could settie. 
Lincoln’a father belonged to thie class of 
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Hardships of the Pioncer 


bardy and self-reliant pioneers. He got his 
land for nothing, or at the most = few shillings 
an acre, but it was covered with a forest of 
hardwoods which required the labours of = 
generation to olear. 

‘When the desired land had been located and 
settied on, Linooln, with hin mother and sister, 
journeyed for a week through the forest, sleeping 
on the ground when darkness overtook then, 
to start life afresh, milee from any neighbours, 
in their new home. 

Building ‘Khetc Own House 

‘The boy helped bie father to build the little 
log house, and to fashion with saw and axe its 
simple furniture from the timber which grew 
at their door. His own bed was on the rough 
boards of the attic-floor, He had to well 
2 mile to fetch water, and two milea to school. 

Tt was a primitive mode of existence, and 
yet it was a life that produced some of the 


finest men ever raised in America, So far a6 
food was concerned, these early pioneers 
enjoyed a de; of rude plenty. Game was 


abundant, and the boy, who was out in the 
woods all day with an axe or a gun in his hand, 
soon grew into a man. 

Mention has been made of the fact that 
Abrahams Lincoln was ten ‘old before he 
enioyed the luxury of living in @ house with 
a glass window. ‘That window wan the fore- 


runner of many wonderful improvements in 
Ix SPRINGFIELD 


HIS HOME 


thé homestead, improvements which followed 
bard upon the elder Lincoln's second i 

to 2 ospable, en , and remarkably intelli- 

lai e ctepenctioes proved to be the fury 
"oat to a 
boyhood and after life. 


A Noble Stepmother 
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Zhe peautiful memorial erected to Abeaham Lincol 
mews Biene ‘the name of the man who Be 

She revolutionized her new home. Not 
only did she bring into it come good furniture 
of her own, but she also brought there a new 
spirit of enterprise, and a capacious mother- 
love which instantly embraced the motherless 
Abe, as he was called, and his little sister. 
Abe, perhaps, became /her favourite, if there 
could be favourites in that humble but happy 
and united household. She encouraged him 
in regard to his schooling, which had been 
previously s0 neglected, and found him teachers 
whose simple lessons were of inestimable value 
to_him. 

‘Before his very brief echooling was finished, 
Lincoln was as well unded in elementary 
education ae any of hia rough and untrained 
teachers, while general ywledge he far 

them, As fl and paper were 
scarce, be would work out sim blems 
at night with the aid of a piece of chalk and = 
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7 lovera of Uverty the world over. 
‘freed ‘tham from their soulcdestreying bondage. 


Before Lincoln died he had the great mat 


thousands of negro si 





shovel. Of Lincoln it may truly be said that 
he had graduated in the university of life. It 
in fine to know that his noble stopmother 
lived to see the boy she loved xo sincerely, 
and who never ceased to return her affection, 
become president of the United States. In- 
deed, she lived to survive both him and his 
father. 

When he was wixtoen, Abraham was lanky, 
big-boned, big-handed, and big-footed youth, 
6 feet 4 inches tall.” One of his first jobs 
wes that of a ferryboat man, his wages being 
six shillings a week and his board. Perhaps 
the reason why he left this situation after a 
time was because he hed read all the books 
in his employer's house, and thought that, » 
new place might furnish new delightful 
volumes to explore during the night hours. 
He tried butchering, he looked after horses, 
did work for neighbouring farmers, worked ax 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


a boatman, and also became an assistant in a 
country store. 

Like many other exceptionally tall men, 
Abraham Lincoln was, at leaat in his 
days, gel-nature personified ; although later, 
as Carcy and burdens and ’ private sorrows 
incroaasd, he soomed often weighed down hy 
profound melancholy. But ax a young man 
Beloved company ax much an he loved reading, 
and company flocked te him to listen to hi 
wit, hix mimicry. and hix endless and racy 
ntorics, and thoroughly to ¢ his boundless 
capacity for argument of every kind. 

Sublime Gift of Oratory 
Tt wax at thik wtage that Lincoln began t 




















take an interest in politica, and there can 1 
little doubt that on these occasions of hix 
‘holding forth “te small audiences he wax 





aly obtaining that groat maxtery 
words and fluency of xpecch which were Ia 
te develop into that sublime gift of orator, 
with which his name ix ne perishably aa 
ated. Like Hobert Burns, wherever he wen 
he found gathering reund him thoeac who 
wished for nothing better than to 

Fortunately. in Lincoln's cam 




















worship was never associate with ensnaring 
iw iantit y. 
When Abraba wax twenty-one, 





hin father sold ttle farm, and thi 
ake family maved into another state—thix 
me Cingin—-and commenced for the third 
fime the arnluous task of establishing a farm 
on virgin Iand. Young Lincoln led the wagon 
that carrixd the family und. their belonging, 
walking barefooted along the flooded roads, 














and took charge of the work of huikding the 
dena bn 


when the site of their new abode had 
heen reached. [t was Abraham who ploughed 

Qowith bia brother. uxing teams of 
and ab split enough 
apletely Kome fiftcen a 



















Giant 
Indeed, 
mngth Was proverbial among all who knew 
: ther none whe could cqual him at 
splitting timber. shucking corn. or beating a 
bully. “Vet he waa the genticat of men i 
tlinponiti 4 wv cocupations he 
fiked bette: in the kitchen of a 
settlers cabin and rocking the cradle with his 
hig foot. the while roading. 
‘The older he grew the more he read. When 
he was in charge of a grocery store in the 
vi of New Salem, he was often seen ii 
the hot weather lying under a tree outside the 
store lost in = volume, until a newly-arrived 
customer aroused him with s shout. 
‘was eementisily of the working 
Fe hed alwaye lived the life of « hard- 
For at 




























people. 
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Storekeeper_and Surveyor 


working tiller of the soil, and under pioneer 
backwoods conditions at that ; he reached man- 
hood without heving scarcely spoken with 
anyone ahove his own very humble station 
in life. He never had any spare money. It 
ix not known that he even bought a book 
before he came of age, although he often 
walked miles to borrow one. He knew what it 
was to be out of work, for even his employ- 
ment ax clerk to a storekeeper came to an end 
through no fault of his. and he hed thoughts 
of learning the trade of a blackemith. 
Entry inte Public Life 


















Yet the genius of the man was apparent 
spite of his poverty, his diffidence regarding 
hix own abilities. his uncouth appearance, 


and the fact that in reality he was only a 
Jabourer who carned the barest livelihood by 
edd jobs that usually did not last long. His 
natural cloquence and intelligence had #0 
impressed the people of his neighbourhood 
that before be had lived xix months in Hlinois 
he wax asked to stand ax a candidate for the 
State Legislature. He wan defeated by only 
n few votes. chiefly owing to the circumstance 
that he did not have time to properly canvass 
the conntituency. Two years later he stood 
again, and wax elected by a big majority. 

By'thiv time he had raiscd himself out of 
rut and become a professional man in a 
ble way ax a nurveyor. The methods ho 
ployed to achieve thin success were charac- 
teristic. A friend, who was already a busy 
surveyor. lent him nome books on surveying, 
and, as he had no other employment, incon 
went into retirement for aix weeks and studied 
the volumes night and day. At the end of 
that time he had mastered his subject sufficiently 
for country work, so he provided himself with 
8 chain and a compas, and set up in business. 
Soon he had all the work he could do. 

Borrowing Money to Clothe Himeetf 

When Lincoln was elected to the Legislature, 
he Was #0 poor that he had to borrow money to 
buy a presentable suit of clothes. Years after 

ix. when he was married, his mode of life 
was s¢ simple that we find him and his wife 
at one time boarding at an inn, paying sixteen 
shillings a week cach. 

Lincoln was an immediate success an a 
politician. He possessed the valuable quality 
of attracting the goodwill of prominent men he 
was brought into contact with, and for the 
sake of 1! y these men pushed the 
young backwoolaman to the front, not only 
because they realized that his rugged, homely 
style of oratory was exactly suited to influence 
votes, but also on account of their genuine 
king for a man so original, and so obviously 
one of “ uature’s gentlemen.” 
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Looks ouT EROM: THE WHITE HOUSE 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN Denouncer of Stavery | 


‘There were two questions on which Lincoln When he was twenty-sight-—-only seven yours 
had always held strongest cpiniona, two from the time he was building hie fat 
cvila ‘that he hated with = bitter hatred, and log cabin, ploughing with oxen in the field. 
SPen wich be never cing «-«: LINCOLN mBrORE Tem evn WAR fone IS OPS nin 
blast of bis oratory when- was called to the Bar. 
ever he had opportunity— _ During the years he had 
namely, slavery and drink. been studying law he had 
‘The question’ of slavery supported himself by the 
was stoadily undermining practise of his feosion 
the constitutional unity of ss @ surveyor, but when 
the American nation, and he removed to the capital 
although Lincoln never ¥ of his state to commence 
dreamed of the important — practise he had no money 
part he wan deatined to whatever, and was 
play in the ultimate ori: to share a bed wit 
of his country’s histor Ory friend. in order to save 
he and other thoughtful the expense of an inde- 
mon realiz«xl that such « : pendent lodging. 
crinia was inevitable. ; For # time his life con- 
When Lincoln was fairly tinued in poverty. Lincoln 
launched on political hed to borrow @ horse to 
coureer, one of enable him to travel about 
in the is LM in attendance at the small 
aged hii r local courta where his 
with a view to being cull practige vaniniy 
to the bar, Lincoln cor . wes wt Lz et 
soo the advantage of peo inh ua agiituse for the sate Of Mice * and with h rusty. tall hat 
@ course, but he felt. that always stuffed full of pa- 
the detects of his early education prosented an “», his cotton umbrella, and his lanky, framo, 
ineuperable handicap. tm OU looked strange figure. Gradually es 
thats, young man who hed al yimucceced tation row, and measure of success came to 
4 well, and sui pared SIXTEENTH PRESIDENT im, ougl 1o ten 
his contemporarles of the ts Baye refused a brief when he 















log-oabin days, would by knew his talents were 
that time have been x! , being sought after in order 
confident enough to believe ea to support a dishonest 
thet he could do anything. claim, or to defend a 
On the contrary, his in- dishonest action. He 
born and portectly sincere worthily earned the nick- 
humility never lefé Lincoln name of “ Honest Abe.” 
to the day of his death. One of the first big fooa 
Eventually the persua. he earned was employed 
sion of his friend p to buy the freehold of his 
vailed. Again, the father’s farm, which he 
which he tackled bis new : : gave to the elder Lincoln 
tauk was cbaractcristic, for : &s an absolute gift. Some 
ence more the necessary . time after, in 1842, he 
books had.to be borrowed. = : married Mary Todd, who 
One day ‘Lincoln walked afterwards ‘became’ the 
twenty-two miles to fetch mother of four sons. 
= Toad | thoes fire law books, com- Such, then, was the man 
© return journey who_was being prepared 
Boe ‘twenty-two miles be- f by Destiny to take the 
fore darkness set in, and helm of the ship of state 


‘on the way back had read Althengh Lincoia had ie: than © year's schooiing at a time when his country 
and practically committed BY was goed paninan and an sccurate speller, = was to find itself beset 
to memory the firat forty pages of one of the by the devastating storms of civil war. 

tomes. It was not long before all the volumes When he was forty-nine Lincoln stated 
had been thoroughly mastered. publicly on the platform at one of the great 
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|_ Champion of Liberty 
political conventions thet the blic could 
not Jong continue “half slave half free.” 
On another occasion he declared = 

Your himes will not blow down the walls of justice, 
siavery in wrong ! the denial of that truth haa brought 
on the angry conilict of brother with brother; it haa 
Xindied the fies of civil war im houses) it hae raised 
the portents that overhang the future of our nation. 
Ana’ be you sure that no compromise, no political 

at with alavery, willever 
Tact which does not deal with Wt 
nea great wrong 

There were timid men, 
standing higher in Lincoln’s 
own political party, who con- 
sidered that Linooln’s out- 
epokenness on the subject of 
slavery would ruin their 
party, as well as Lincoln’s 
own chances of political suc- 
ceas. Indeed, at the time, the 
above quotation from Lin- 
coln’s speech was withheld 
from publication. 

‘The Flow of the Tide 

But the flowing tide war 
soon: ing everything 
before it. ‘It became clear 
that the next election of = 
president of tho United States 
would be decided on the 
now vital question of slavery, 
and that only. 

‘The bitterest passions were 
aroused. At one mecting 
Lincoln was interrupted by a 
member of his audience, who 
asked if it was true that he 
had first entered that state 
barefooted. Lincoln, while 
quelling his interrupter with 
@ witty repartes, admitted 


the fact. 

Soon Honest Abe ‘ 
engaged in public debates 
on the slavery question that 
took him far beyond the con- 
fines _of his own state, even 
into New York city, and on 
account of the impression 
which his own powers made 9 
upon all whe heard him, and During 

© principles he stood for, made! 
be became »# national figure, °° ‘** 
and a probable president of the United 5! 

‘The blican Party of his own 
etate of ia nominated Lincoln ae their 
ehoice for the presidency. To his own great 

ise, there appeared on the platform on 
that occasion a inscribed with his name 
and supported on two of the rails he had split 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


for the fence around his father’s farm in the 
old. log-cabin days thirty years before. 
Abraham Lincoln became the 16th president 
of the United States, but how different was 
his going to Washington from the triumphant 
progress made by other presidents in normal 
times! He wes going into an enemy country. 
Washington itself wae ina slave-holding district. 





HONEST ABE“ PROTECTS THE FRI 





A plot to assassinate him was providentially 
frustrated even when he was on his way to 
take up office. 
‘In his first speech in the Capitol he remarked : 
I hove reached thin ofty of Ws under cir- 
cumstances considerably differing from those under 
which sny other man has ever reached it. Tam bere 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


0 purpose of taking an official porition among the 

‘aimost all of whomawere politically opposed 
anal are yet opposed. an 1 nuppone. 

Lincoln did his utmost to maintain peace 
between the slave-holding states of the south 
and the anti-slavery states of the north. He 
Proposed that the Government should purchase 
the froedom of the slaves, thus compensating 
their owners, but the rebel movement came to 
« head immediately Lincoln became president, 
and soon the country was rent by civil war. 

For Your years the conflict dr 
bat Lincoln never faltered in his resolutio: 
WHERE LINCOLN WAS SHOT 








etending « pectormance at Ford's Theatre 
Shr the agen Apel ees. 
1y Foun Wilkes Bacthy a crasy wctor. 
prowerve the Union, whatever the cost. ‘This 
wax the great purpose of the war; the abolition 
of alavery was, in a sense, of secondary impor- 
tance. The people of the north were whole- 
heartedly with him, and it was ‘Father 
Abraham's “ faith in the people that sustained 
him throughout that long martyrdom, 
‘Cears for His Country's Ruin 

President Lincoln was no man of iron: 
often he wept over the ruin of his country 
and ite young manhood, as well as over his 
private sorrows. But he was the father of his 
people, and the verdict of history is that he 
wat also’ beyond question the saviour of the 
Republic. 

The war was still undecided when he issued 
hin famous Proclamation of “mancipation, 

giv Uberty to three or four million slaves, 

Bar soon ards the tide began to turn 


rashington, 
Ereat president was shot 














in favour of the Government. 


Some of Lincoln’s-speeches during b 








The Speech at Gettysburg, 


of office, notably his dedication of the soldiers’ 
cemetery at Gettysburg, will remain for all 
time as examples of the noblest and most 
besutiful oratory every uttered by the tongue 
of man. The speech is given in fall below. 
Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon thix continent = new nation, conceived: in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition thet all men are 
created equal. Now we arc engaged io a gront civil war, 
touting: whether that nation or apy fiation no conceived 
and dedicated cam long emlurc. 
Resting-place of Brave Men 
We are mot on « grost batticficld of that war. We 
have come to dedicate = portion of that feld un m tinal 
routing piace for thoue who hore gave their Lives that that 
hation might lve. It in altogether fitting end. proper 
that wenhould do this. “But in m larger senme we cannot 
edioate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 











‘world Will Httle note mer long remember what we 
my hore, but if oan never forget What thoy did here. 
Tein for un, the living. rather to be dedicated here to 
the ‘unfiniuned work which they who fought here have 
thus far no nobly advanced. 

It in rather for un to be here dedicated to the gront tam 
remaining before ws, Ghat from thene honoured dead 
we take increancd di 








wain? that thin nation, under God, shail have = now 
Birth’ of freedom. and that governnient of the people, 
hy the people, aud for the people shall not perish from 

Many of Lincoln's closest friends had. 1 
believed that the greatest: ident the Uni 
States had known aince Washington was des- 
tined for mattyrdom. So it proved. Five 
days after General Lee surrendered at A, 
mattox, thus bringing to « close the wer at 
saved the Union, ident Lincoln was fatally 
shot when he was attending a gala performance 
arranged to celebrate peace. The shot was 
fired close quarters by a crazy, dissolute 
assassin, who had entered the ident’s box. 

Death of “Father Abrabam ” 

“Father Abraham,” as his countrymen 
now loved to call him, died the following day, 
the 14th April, 1865, without recovering con: 
sciousness, | Thy to hia roward, in 
the hour of victory, one of the greatest, 
noblest, and most remarkable men who ever 
sprang from the soil of America, and one of 
the leading rulers in universal history. 

By his inexhaustible patience, as well as by 
his ‘firm adherence to principles, he set an 
gzample which opened up « new era of hope 
for mankind. enever or wherever ques- 
tions of justice or wise administration are 
raised the name of Lincoln will be recalled and 
his influence felt as # living force. 
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The FOUNDER 


SIR R. BADEN-POWELL_ 


of a NOBLE BROTHERHOOD 


The Adventurous Career of Sir Robert Badcu-Powell, Bart., Who Won Glory ont 
the Battlefield and Who Started the World-wide Movement of Boy Scouts 


A, MAN'S popularity 
in often measured 
by the nicknames he 
enjoys. Sir Robert 
Baden - Powell has a 
string of them, and few 
men in the present age 
can rival the claim he 
has on the nation’s affec- 
tion. To his family he 
has always been Ste (# 
contraction of Stephen- 
son, his second Christian 
name); to his school- 
fellowa he waa known, 
more often than not, as 
“dear old Bathing 
Towel"; the Ashanti 
campaigners spoke of 
him as" Ho offthe Big 
Hat"; to the Matabele 
he was “the Wolf that 
Never Sleeps"; and to 
the world at large he 
ia familiarly known as 
tyip 
‘The Chief Scout 

For a time his splen- 
did defence of Mafeking 
in 1899— 1900 seemed 
likely to be the crown- 
ing ‘achievement of hin 
career. His fame, how- 
ever, was not destined 
to rest on this brilliant 
exploit, but on the 
founding of the Boy 
Scout movement, one of 
the most successful and 
at the same time one of 
the most uplifting edu- 
cational and romantic 
movements the world 
has over witnoased. 

Tt is difficult to ima- 
jne anyone who could 
fiat, “Tgeantea “Sith 
greater promise of suc- 
cess a crusade of this 

igantio magnitude. 

i Roberts hed re. 
cord of military service 
which, for richness of 
achievement, 
thet of Baden-Powell. 




















Kitchener hed an organ- 
izing ability which, at 
his zenith, was unri- 
valled, and’ also the ne- 
censary personal mag- 
netism. “But no‘one had 
quite the same combina: 
tion of qualities, the 
same Vision, or the same 
appeal as Baden-Powell. 
At the ago of fifty he 
was atill a boy at heart. 
He still had that roguish 
love of -notured 
Bone that “fondness for 
outdoor life, that delight 
in a practical joke that 
had characterized him 
asa high-spirited school- 
voy at Charterhouse. 

A Regimental Joke 

Stories of his propen- 
sity for practical joking 
aro legion. One of the 
beat concerns hia sub- 
altern days in India. A 
regimental concert waa 
in full swing, and half- 
way through’ the enter- 
tainment the door at the 
back of the halt opened 
suddenly to admit a 
stern - vi major - 
general. Aw the Intter 
made his way briskly 
towards the platform, 
hush came over the 
sudience. With one ac- 
sord officers and men 
rose in their places, and 
the colonel hurried from 
his seat in the front row 
to mect his distinguished 
guest, whom he had not 
expected until later in 
the evening. The gon- 
eral, cheerily waving his 
hand, bade everyone be 
seated, and then, taki 
a, yactnt chair next to 

colonel, prepared to 

enjoy the remainder of 
the concert. 

After a ehort while, 
with every show of im- 
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‘SIR R. BADEN-POWELL 





patience at the poor fare 





the audience that they 
had been devcived. The 
“inajor-general "was nonc 
other than  Baden-Powell 
who had borrowed the un: 
form from the real genoral’s 
nide-de-camp. The colonel, 
it should be sdded, readily 
forgave the audacious sub- 
altorn. 

Born_in London on the 
22nd February, 1857, not 
many yards “icom | “Hyde 
Park, Robert Ste 
Smyth Badon-Puwell started 
life” with many advantages. 
He had a olever father, 
vory wise mother who knew 
hew to develop the finer 
instincts of her many chil- 
dren without resorting to 
punishment, soveral elder 
brother, and _ intelligence 


above the ordinary. His father, 
guished Oxford profeasor, died when Robert 


was only three ycars old. 


parties to which well-known 
people of the duy wore in- 
vited. At onc of these, whilo 
the guests were amembling 
round the table, little Ste, 
chat in a night garment, 
made an unexpected eppoar 
ance. The situation was 
waved by the co of 
anind Thackeray, who 
seized the youngster by the 
arm, pressed @ sbi into 
his hand, and told him to 
make himvelf scarce with 
ail possibile speed. That 
coin fil one of the great 
soldier's valued 

‘After attending the usual 
reparatory schools, Baden- 
Bowell went. to Charter: 
house, some time prior to 
ite removal from Smithfield 
to Godalming. | At school, 
as eleewhere, the sand, 
heired boy with the 
blue eyes was 


provided, he offered to 
give a turn bimeolf, Mounting the platform to 
the accompaniment of shouts one 8) 

hegan to sing a song from 

Frusance. Then, and then only, did it of 
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phowing exceptional genius, he f 


his masters, and he took part in all 
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“A Frescai From Theckory | 


sporta connected: with the school. 
Princely, he was picked as goalkeeper 
for the school's football eleven, and guarded his 
goel with the same zeal that he afterwards dis- 
Played in guarding the frontiers of the Empire. 


Appro- 








Ana boy, he took a great 
delight in’ aketching and 
music, and developed a keen 
interest in nature. He also 
wrote plays, reserving the 
comic for himnelf. 
Baden- was a born 
actor, and had he not 
ado} the army for his 
jession there is no doubt 
© would have made # great 
name for himself on’ the’ 
stage. could mimio any- 
one and anything, from his 
Frenoh master to the 
sters of the air. Later, when 


and, with his fame spreading 
wide, he received « tempting 
offer from a London theatre 


to abandon the army for the stage. 
a Powoll, however, acting never be- 

more than a 
Mr. Hacen-Bowell very often gave dinner. passionately fond of fvand took 


time, although be was 
amateur 
theatrioals whenever the 
portunity presented iteelf. 
The story of how be came 
to enter the army makes 
romantic reading. On 
leaving Charterhouse he had 
not given a thought to the 
possibility of following « mili- 
tary career, but hearing one 
dey that an examination waa 
about to be held for oan- 
didates for army commis- 
sions, he sat for it, with little 


success. ‘The attractive pos- 
sibilities of adventure and 
travel presented by army 
life as he visualized it must 
have imbued him with earn- 
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Empberking for Indi 


and went straight into the army. How ex- 
Citedly he awaited his first orders from the War 
Office | How proud he was when he learnt that 
he had been appointed to such @ renowned 
cavalry regiment as the 13th Hussars! How 
impationtly he waited for that memorable 

Qotober when, at the of nineteen, he 
was to emberk for India! How eagerly, after 
the first tinge of homesickness had passed, did 
he long for his first aight of the great country 
that was to be his home for the next few years 
No longer did he envy hie big naval officer 
brother Warrington. No k would he be 
content with the post of cabin boy on the yacht 
belonging to Warrington. 

A Shap Attack of Fever 

Baden-Powell settled down at once to his 
new life, and carried out hin duties with an 
enthusiasm which augured well for his future 
success. Without losing any opportunity for 

gaining nee, he found plenty of spare 
Eine If whlch to organize entertainments, 
too soon he fell a wietun to ‘India's deadly 
climate. A sharp attack of fever left him in a 
weak state of health, and in 1878 he was ordered 
home to recuperate. It waa not until eighteen 
months later that he rejoined his regiment 
at Kandahar. 

He always regarded it as an important 
part of a soldier's training that individual 
initiative should be developed, and he placed 
the highest value on scouting ability. While he 
was at Kandahar, he seized » chance to demon- 
strate how useful was his expert knowledge 
of this branch of military tactica. 

A violent storm visited the camp ono night 
and a large number of horses took fright, 

sled. ly until the pogs to which 
they were tethered gave way under the strain, 
then bolted in all directions. Search 

‘were immediately sent out, and after 
geveral hours the animala were pacified and 
brought beck to camp. When a count had 
been made, it was discovered that one of the 
most valuable beasta was still missing. 

‘The Pursuit and Capture 

The toek of locating this horse was one of 
supreme difficulty, even to # trained scout of 
Baden-Powell’s calibre, but, tackling the prob- 
Jem light-heartedly, he set out, and after 
diligent search micceeded in striking the trail 
This led him, after some miles, to = steep 
mountain-side, where he was forced to dis- 
mount. Continuing it on foot, he at 
length sighted the Sunbnal moar the top’ of ‘the 
mountain. Luckily it was too exhausted to give 
any trouble, ond after an arduous climb he 

recaptured it and rode proudly back to camp. 
For this fost he wea warmly commended by his 
commanding officer, end f& prepared. the way 
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SIR R. BADEN-POWELL 


‘THE WOLF THAT NEVER SLEEPS" 
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SIR_R. BADEN-POWELL 
for his promotion to captain and adjutant, 
which came in 1883. 

‘One of his favourite recreations in India was 
boar-hunting, et which he soon proved himself 
an expert. His family did not the matter 
with the same enthusisem, and he wan advised 
to give up the sport. “I will certainsy give up 

ig-sticking in two months’ time,” he replied. 
Fo months saw the end of the pig-alicking 
season. It was about this period that two 
hooks from his fluent pen appeared. One was 
an authoritative work on the sport which had 





PROMOTED FOR GOOD SERVICES 





Belge Powsil was promoted to" chan} eqoneraly and, = 
was promoted to" mango and very 
‘ rwarda was given 4 
hortly aiterwards was ths Bishiy Snportant pow 
given rise to his family's disapproval, and the 
other dealt with a subject alweys near to his 
heart, ‘* Reconnaissance and Scouting.” 

On his return to England, he was spec 
selected by Lord Wolseley to saperintend 
with cavalry machine-guns. In 1887 he paid 
his first visit to South Africa, as side-de-camp 
to General Smyth, who was then the general 
officer commanding. The rebellious activities 
of native chiefs caused him to be dispatched to 
Zaldlend, and gave him an opportunity of prov- 
ing thet he was not only “a born loader of 
‘boya,” as his late headmaster bad said, but an 
astute leader of men as well. Haden-Powell's 
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Pig-sticking 20d Concerts 


knowiedge of “ first aid” proved of great help 
during this campaign, for ‘was no qualified 
medical man with ‘his column: He was often 
to be seen, after the day's fighting, treating the 
Sounds of natives and white mon who’ hed 
become “* casualties."” 

The rebellion crushed, he returned with 
enhanced reputation to ‘the Cape, and was 
appointed assistant military secretary to the 
general, with the rank of brevet major. Baden- 
Powell's services at this time were in great 
demand, and after an ition to Swaziland 
with Sir Francis de Winton he was again 
claimed by Smyth, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief et Malta, Here, on every- 
where else, the aide-de-camp was extremely 
popular with his fellow officers and troops alike. 

Making Garrison Lite Happy 

Realizing how contentment and happiness 
contributed towards the maintenance of 
efficiency, he worked untiringly to ensure that 
the men were well provided with amusementa, 
and his concerte and dramatic performances 
beoame a great feature of garrison life in Malta. 
He also founded a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Reores- 
tion Club. This became popularly known ea 
the ‘* Poultice,” because Baden-Powell, when 
attacked for having had the club built ‘among 
the drinking saloons of the town replied : ‘' Well, 
where vould you put » poultice?” 

Baden-Powell left Malta in April, 1893, and 
rejoined the 13th Hussars, then stationed in 
ireland. It wae not long before his conspicuous 
ability again attracted the notice of Wolseley. 
During some manceuvres, Baden-Powell showed 


such strategic genius in his handling of the 
cavalry squadrons under his command that it 
com the sdmiration of all the army 


chiefs who were present, and drew from Wolseley 
& complimentary reference to his ‘common 
sense and cunning.” 

Ordered to the Gold Coast 

For « short time he acted as brigade major 

on Sir John French’s staff, where he was « 
¢ of the future Earl Haig, but he was 
not destined to remain at home for long. In 
November, 1895, he was ordered to to 
the Gold Coast to assist in the Ashanti cam- 
ign. For many years past the notorious 
King Prempeh had been » source of annoyance 
to the British Government, and the time had 
arrived when it was deemed neccesary to give 
him a salutary lesson and to put an end to his 
barbarous practices. Baden-Powell was ordered 
to take an advance guard to clear the way for 
the main force. 

How completely he performed his mission 
may be gathered from the fact that when the 
main ermy arrived at Prompeh’s headquarters 
all opposition had been down, and the 
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Liixpeaiuon to Matabeleland 


British force was enabled to @ bloodless 
vietory. ‘This was made possible only by the 
vigorous determination and skill displayed by 
Baden-Powell. To begin with, Ashanti was an 
extremely difficult country in whioh to conduct 
operations. At times the troops had to hack 
their way through the thick forests, and the 
fever-laden swamps and marshes were a con- 
stant peril. One night a forced march of ninc 
miles over treacherous and difficult ground had 
to be made in order to prevent a neighbouring 
ohief from falling a victim to the evil influence 
of Prempeh. Finding that he had been 
out-mancouvred and that bis army was in 
danger of being cut off, the native king 
finally decided’ that discretion was the 
better part of valour and made a burried 








eaoape. For his skilful handling of thix 
campaign, Baden - Powell was mado x 
brevet lieutenant-oolonel. 


Such was the penalty of fame that he 
had not been home many daya before his 
services were again requisitioned by the 
War Office. Reaching Cape Town, he was 
given the post of chief staff officer to 
an expedition destined for Matabcleland. 
"The long-expected attempt by the natives 
to expel the hated white nettlers from 
their had begun; murder and pil- 
Inge wore rife; the town of Bulawayo 
waa invested. It wae with the object of 
patting an end to this stato of things 
t the force had been organized. 
Dangerous Excursions 
The administrative side of the expedi- 
tion was interesting enough to Baden- 
Powell, but his restless spirit rebelled 
inst office work while others were doing 
the fighting. He frequently stole away, 
sometimes for days at a time, in order 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. On 
these dangerous excursions he was sccom- 
nied by one native, and, but for the 
‘that he wanted someone to hold his 
borne and keep guard, he would have 
gone forth alone. With the certainty that 
@ horrible death awaited him if he were 
captured, scouting right under the eyes of the 
enemy was nerve-racking, perilous work, end 
Baden-Powel had many’ miraculous escapes. 
The Matabele feared him more than anyone 
lee; not without reason did they nickname 
im “‘ the Wolf that Never Sleeps.” 
‘It was due mainly to his brillient work that 
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success. 
mander-in-chicf, 
dispatch. ‘* His services were invaluable,” 
he wrote, ‘and I cannot spesk too highly of 
the sasistance he has rendered me.” Among 
fnerased tn 
461 
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THE HERO OF MAFEKING LEADING HIS MEN 


The gallant datender of Maat 
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sir BADEN-POWELL 





the unpleasant duties that fell to Baden- 
Powell's lot while in command of the advanced 
force, was that of ordering the execution of 
native chief. He was quite convinced that 
this drastic step was necessary, that it would 
shorten the struggle and be the ruecans of aav- 
ing many valuable lives, but when the news 
reached ‘the High Commiwioner, instructions 
were given that Baden-Powell should be arrested. 
This Sir Frederick Carrington resolutely refused 
to do, and a court of inquiry, held subsequently. 
completely vindicated the gallant colonel. 





In the uniform ef the special 
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Baden-Pewell, held Mataking 
Teliewing column ai 

Full recognition of Baden-Powell’s worth 
came in his being appointed to command the 
5th Dragoon Guards at the carly age of forty. 
His promotion had been almost unprecedented 
in its rapidity, but there were few who grudged 
him the honour. The events of the next three 
years were to prove that the confidence re- 
posed in him was not misplaced. 

‘After eighteen months with his regiment in 
India, he came home on leave. It was then 
the summer of 1899, when those who realized 
the gravity of the situation were growing daily 
more anxious at the disquicting news 
the Grosps =: 
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In 1908 Baden-Powell founded the Scout movement. 
Palace, 


London, when, tr,009 boys sladsae 






South Africa. Ono day, while Baden-Powell 
‘was at Henley, he received a summons from the 
War Office. “Three days later, he was on the 
nea on route for the Cape. His instructions 
left little room for ambiguity. On arrival, he 
was “to raiso two regiments of mounted 
rifles and organize local police and volunteers 
in such mannor as to be available in case of 
war.” He was, with this force, to protect our 
frontior from invasion, “to maintain British 
prestige.” and to prevent the Boers from taking 
jousesaion of Bulawayo and Mafeking. 
Preparing for the Assault 
As soon a8 he set foot in South Africa, 
Baden-Powell saw that war was inevitabl 
‘While the Boers were preparing for “‘ the day. 
he quietly, studiously, and methodically orgen- 
his force—the little army that was to play 
fuch en important part in the approsching 
ie importance of Mafeking lay in the fact 
that it wan the Sette oral “te 
murrounding states. For many 
fo ita being occupied by the British, it’ had 
been « bone of contention between the Boers 
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fiext rally was held in tho 
‘scones ‘Gyesnization, is all ies "Seance 


Tevernant in the 


and the natives, and there wae not the slightest, 
doubt that, immediately on the outbreak of 
hostilities, the Boers would make concentrated 
efforts to secure a position of such strategical 


value. 
At the begi of October, Baden-Powell 
established Wocdquartere,” at Sak 
Knowing that the town would be shelled, he 
persuaded most of the women and children 
to leave the district, and then proceeded to 
organize the men into = defence force. 





“ Heavy rain expected. Look out for your 
hay.” Insignificant in themselves, these were 
the words that first conveyed to the colonel 


the news that war had broken out. Four 
days later the sioge of » and the 
greatest of all his adventures, had begun. 


‘The intrepid commander soon revealed same- 
ing of that unconquerable spirit that was to 
be the mainstay of his men during their 

trial. Cronje was, for a time, in cor 

of the attacking force, and after one or two 
early rebuffs, he sent = message to Baden- 
Powell inquiring whether he would surrender, 
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and #0 avoid the necessity of bombarding the did = thriving business. His was 
town. The colonel entertained the messenger aepinyed ovotywhore : ovary thevenge fora the 
lngiahly. end then dispatched « reply by Him besieged town wes read with absorbing interost; 
he The oare-free, jocular tone in which the colonel 
‘worded his reporta com- 
‘withouta bom. LATE IN HIS MILITARY CAREER jletely captured the 
public | imagination, as 
completely “as it con- 
founded the Boers: ‘The 
reports acted aa comic 
relief to the depremion 
at home during the last 
few days of 1800, which 
were darkened by aseries 
of reversen. 

“October 2ist. All 
well. Four hours bom- 
bariment. One dog 
killed,” ran one, tole 
gram. In spite oir 
Unoasineas, the le in 
the Homeland dowil net 
restrain « chuckle. 
Baden-Powell waa # na- 
tional tonic. 

A New Word Goined 

And when at last there 
came the news for which 
everyone had been im- 
pationtly waiting, the 
Gnd news thet Mater 

‘ing had been relieved, 
there was such an out- 
burst of delirious joy 
throughout the country 
that @ new word had to 
be coined to describe 

. tt was “ Maffick 


Sut what of the seri. 
ous side? What had 
really been the state of 
Mafeking during its 
siege ? ily bombard- 
ments, & growing list of 
gasualtion, gradually 
diminishing supplies 
food. and ammunition, 
desperate aasaults on the 
town bravely ropulsod, 
sortioa against the Boers 
to give them a taleo im- 
pression of the strength 
of the defending army 
sand siways thet 















































‘Boers at bay for seven. 
long months. That sum- 
marizes an achievement 
almoat without 

in recent history, but 
it tolla only half the 
story. It waa the manner 
of the accomplishment, 
Sccompliahment {tacit 
scoompl it itself, 
that made the exploit 
#0 noteworthy. 

Four Mouths Supplies 
aploded in Mafeking, 
© in > 
the gerrison had supplics 
estimated to inab only 
for four months. At 
the earliest Baden- 
Powell could not ex- 
pect to be relieved for 
six months. Apart from 
ing = town’ exposed to 
ing @ town to 
sttnok ‘om all sides, he 
was faood with the prob- 
Jom of feeding and 
ministering to the wante 
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When, finally, the welcome sound of Lord 
Roberts” guns was heard in the distance, the 
brave little garrison had practically reached the 
end of _its resources, but with unquenchable 
spirit, Badon-Powell and his mon took part in 
the great attack which dispersed the enemy 

the gutex. In his own words, he wan like 
a apring that hax been bent to breaking-point 

hax now been released. ngratulations 
from Quoen Victoria, and from men and women 
in every sphere of Jife, poured in on Baden- 
Powell” whose “ promptnese, rosolution, judg- 
ment, and rexoure ta quote Lord Roberts" 
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historia words—brought him promotion to 
major-goneral. 
Before he “returned home to 









ing 
large and efficient police force for South Africa. 
Later, he was appointed inspector-general of 





cavalry, 2 that. gave h 
to travel all over the world. 

His interest in scouting may be said to have 
Gated from early boyhood. Nothing delighted 
him more, while at Charterhouse, then to 
wander stealthily through the woods, maki 
triends with nature, and practising the arts 
crafts of a scout. It waa there that he tasted 
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Retirement from the Army 


the first joys of an open-air Lie. Afterwards, 
in India, Afghanistan, Zululand, in the Matoppo 
Hills, be was always developing hin keen 
powers of observation and deduction, cultivating 
thoee distinctive characteristics that are 

of the stock-in-trade of the present-day Boy 


Seout. 
‘The great interest displayed by boys and 
girls in his soldier’s manual, *" Aide to Scouting,” 
the way for the Boy Scout movement, 
which was f in 1908. Optimist as he is, 
Baden-Powell could not have been prepared 
for the remarkable support and enthusiasm 
with which his scheme was grected. King 
Edward VII, the army chicfs, and associations all 
over the world, hastened to give the movement 
their bleesing,’and in the short space of two 
years the work of organization became so heavy 
that the general retired from the army so that 
he could devote more time to his Scouts. 
Another League of Nations 
To-day he is the chief of no less than 
2.000,000 Boy Scouts, Wolf Cuba, Sea Scouts, 
Girl Guides, and Rover Scouts, whose activities 
extend to the remotest cornerm of the earth—in 
yromive and purpose, a veritable Loague of 
Nations. 
‘The goneral has himself described the aims 
of the movement in these words, ‘‘ To train our 
future men to be level-headed and British, to 

















five fair play to all, to be unnelfish, manly, and. 
responsible beings.” One of Baden-Powell's 
favourite maxims is, “Train your Scouts aa 


individuals and then ‘harness that individuality 
for the good of the whole." The kit of the Boy 
Seout—kbaki shirt, cowboy hat. and aborte— 
was based on that customarily worn by the 
ghief on service. The World War of 1934-1918 
found the Scouts “* Prepared,” and the War 
Office eagerly utilized their wervices as coast- 
guards, escorts, messengers, and in many other 
waye. and alro found work for Girl Guides. 
His Wife's Wonderful Heip 

No one has worked more unscifishly or given 
greater encouragement to the movement than 
Lady Baden-Powell, who, before her marriage 
to the Chicf Scout’ in 1012, was Mias Olave 
St. Clair Soames. Largely responsible for 
founding the Girl Guides, she has been her 
husband's most able lieutenant. 

After the World Wer, Baden-Powell settled 
down at Bentley in Hampshire, where he still 
spends most of hie time, consolidating the great 
work he has done. Knighted in 1909, he was 
created a baronet twelve years later, but of all 
his honoured titles there is none of which he is 
so proud as that of Chief Scout. 

[See_“‘ The Piper of Pax,” by #. K. Wade (1624): 
«Ehe Story of Rasen-Powell.” by Harokl Begbbe (1800) ¢ 
and the publications of the Bos Scouts’ Amociation.} 
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An ARTIST 
Dante Gabricl Rossctti, 









NN the spring of 1847 three young men nat 
in a studio in the west end of London 
dizoussing the existing condition of art. 
They were all three art students, and were in 
& state of revolt. According to their ideas, ull 
the painters of the day 
were trite and commo: 
place, were sunk in 
sonventionality and in- 
capable of making any 
living appeal to the 
How 
to remedy thia was the 
subject of their earnest 
consideration. 

It so happened that 
in the midst of their 
discussion one of them 
casually opened a book 
lying on the table. It 
‘wae a book of engravings 
of  beautif freacoes 
‘by early artists in the 

‘ampo Santo at Pisa. 
Ruskin calls them ox- 
corable, but execrable 
or no they duced a 
profound effect upon 
theae three youths. 
Turning over the pages. 
there flashed upon them 
the conviction that they 
hed found an answer 
to their quest. 

In these drawings they 
discovered freshness 
and virility which 
strangely thrilled them. 
Hard, austere, and crude 
though they were, they 
were struck by their 
intense aincerity, and 
a0 there and then they 
determined that they 
would found amongst 
themselves a Brother- 
hood, that they would go back to the masters 
before Rapheel for their inspiration, would 
study Nature closely and interpret her faith- 
fully, and reject with scorn everything con- 
ventional, ing, or artificial 

‘Thus waa born the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
which was destined to revolutionize the art 
of England. The namen of these three youths 
are Holman Hunt, John Evcrett Millais, and 
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IN THE TATE GALLERY 


mh, 
in ‘Called, was painted by Hossatt in 7850. 

Sinitia i the Tete Gallery, {ti a near 
"approach to the art of early Italian masters, 
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D. G. ROSSETTI 


in a WORLD of DREAMS 


Who Had Talent for Both Poctry and Painting, and Who 
Made the Figures on His Canvas Glow 


sith a Mystical Life 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. All three were destined 
to become famous; ‘one of them possessed 
genius, he being the subject of this biography, 
Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti was born on 
the 12th May, 1828, at 38, Charlotte Street, 

Portland Place, London. 
Gabricl was his father’s 
name, Charles came from 
his gecfather, Charles 
Lyell, = clon’ friend of 
the family, and father 
of the famous geologist, 








Dante was hiv father’s 
favourite poct. Rossetti 
dropped the name 
Charles in early life, 


transpowed the other 
names, and is known to 
fame ‘as Dante Gabriel 
Ronsetti 

Au the name indicates, 
the family is of Italian 
origin, and the peculiar 


vast ‘of genius whioh 
Rossetti “possesmed is 
traceable to this fact. 
Hin father, a — dixtine 
guished — weholar and 


student of Dante, became: 


embroiled in a 'populer 
reform movement. in 
Naples, and barely es- 
caped ' with his” life. 
Smuggled out of the 
country wearing = an 
English uniform, he 


reached Malta, and sub- 
sequently Janded _ in 
England in 1824. Two 
years later he married 
® lady of mixed Italian 
and English birth, whose 
father, Gactano Polidori, 
was the translator of 
Milton. Thus hereditary 
literary influences met 
from both sides in the Rossetti family. 

Four children were born to Gabriel and 
Frances Rossttti, and all four gave evidence of 
possessing distinguished gifts. ia Francesca, 
the author of “A Shadow of Dante,” was 
the eldest. Next came Dante Gabriel. William 
Michael, the third, became famous as an art 
critic and biographer, while Christina, born 
in 1830, was one of the most distinguished 
the Gresos 
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D. G. ROSSETTI 


pocts of the nineteenth century. Honoured 
ae a patriot by the Italian community, Dante's 
father was visited by men famous in history, 
while the charming simplicity of the mother, 
and the brilliant genius of the members of the 
family, drew a constant stream of visitore of 
one kind and another, ‘‘] always had « passion 
for intellect,” the mother shrewdly observed on 
one occasion, ‘and my wish was thet my 
husband should be distinguished in that respect, 
and my children, too. I have had my wish, 
and 1 now wish that thero was # Sittle jews 
intelloct_ in the family, so, aa to allow for a 
little morc common sense.” Here, no doubt, 
appears the English strain in her character, 


ADMIRER OF SHELLEY AND KEATS 








youn 
ietaduce and pastry 
‘and Keats the painter-poot took especial delight. 
voming into contact with the impetuous Ttalian 
which was traceable in them all. 
Brought up in such an atmosphere, it is not 
surprising that at a very early age Dante 
briel “Rowmetti should “have shown some 
fyidences of what he was ultimately to become. 
‘Phe poctic gift waa the firat to manifest itself. 
When ho was twelve years old he wrote a 
in four parta called"* Sir Hugh the Heron, 
of which his grandfather was so proud that be 
hed it privately printed. Hearing the great 
Lialian poet Dante discussed and quoted almost 
ceaselessly at home. hig mind was thrown back 
upon medimvalism: he read with avidity 
romentic literature, and steeped his mind 
poetry of all kinds, finding in Shelley, and 
eupecially in Konts, & passions 




















te delight. 
iting and somewhat perilous atmo- 
sphere in which he lived produced certain effects. 
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upon his character which oan be, traced in 
gays. He himeclf confessed that ot this 
period he was lacking personal courage, 
sbrinking from the amusoments of his echool- 
fellows, fearful of their quarrels, selfish, though 
not without some generous impulses, and 
seclusive in his habite. Neither of courage 
nor selfishness could over be attributed to him 
in after days, but there always remained an 
introspectivences which tended to make him 
morbid, and # certain physical inertia which 
reacted upon his health, and produced a de- 
preasion of spirite which at times menaced his 
‘effectiveness and even his life. 
Student of the Royal Academy 
In 1842 Rossetti left school, which he bad 
attended only for six years. "Thero was no 
doubt as to what he wanted to be: from his 
earliest years he hed made up his mind to be 
® painter. For four he attended a 
drawing academy in Bloomsbury Street, and 
in 1846 became a student of the Roya] Academy. 
During these years, however, be seemed to 
make little progress. Desultory in his habits, 
he appeared to be without’ seriousness of 
purpose. The flame had not yet descended. 
‘ired of the schools, he wrote an enthusiastic 
letter to Ford Madox ‘Brown asking permission 
to work in his atudio, but as Madox Brown 
eet him, according to Rossetti, to “ paint 
Pickle-jare,” nothing came of it.’ Dissatisfied 
with bis progress, he wrote to Leigh Hunt 
enclosing some of his poems, and saking his 
advice an to taking up pootry a6 = profession, 
but Leigh Hunt, while expressing a 
for his puetry, cooled his ardour by telling him 
that the profession of poetry was “ too pitiable 
to be chosen in cool blood.” 
‘The Birth of Pre-Raphaciitiem 
Rossetti was nearing twenty when he met 
at the schools two young art students, Hunt 
nd Millais, with whom he became very friendly. 
Then happened the famous mecting, already 
referred to, in Millain' studio, with ite moat 
amazing results for all three. They each 
agreed ‘to paint « picture inspired ‘by the 
principles which they had laid down for them- 
selves. Rossetti chose aa his subject “Tho 
Girlhood of Mary Virgin.” In this picture his 
mother sat for the St. Anne, and his sister 
Christina for the Virgin. The three pi 
i mysterious letters P.R-B. were 
ithout very much comment; the 
puzeled critics had not os Fealived what 
was happening. But in 1850 they woke up. 
Rossetti’s picture of this year 
beautiful ‘Eooce Ancills Domini,” now one of 
the greatest treasures of the “Tate Gallery. 
It is @ symphony in white, and is the nearcet 
approach to the great art of the early Italian 
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A Storm of Griticiem 


masters painted in modern times. ‘The awe- 
struck, shri figure of Mary is marvelloualy 
rendered, and © whole picture breathes with 


® spiritual purity and 
into the realm of true religious art. 

‘The art critics of 1850, however, would not 
have it so. The letters P.R.B. made them 
gee red. ‘All three pictures by the young 
Pre-Raphaelites were received with withering 
scorn. According to The Z'imes the pictures 
were full of “affected simplicity, senile 
imitations of a cramped style, falee perspec- 
tive, orude colours, morbid infatuation, and 
the sacrifice of beauty, trath, genuine feeling 
to mere eccentricity.” What The Times 
critic said all the other oritics echoed with 
& vituperative scorn seldom equalled. So 
the fire blazed up, but it had one un- 
expected result, it ‘drew Raskin into the 
field. In two letters to The Times he, in 
his turn, slaughtered the critica, declari 
that “both as studies of drapery and 
every minor detail there haa been nothing 
in art so earnest or 20 complete as these 

ictures since the days of Albrecht Dtrer.’” 

cae letters, “aa thunder out of a clear 
nky,” 2a Holman Hunt said. helped to 
change public opinion, and to create for the 
young artists # kindlier feeling. 
‘The Lamp Begiue to Blaze 

Rossetti had now come to his own. The 
lamp was lit within him, and began to 
blaze with a scintillating’ brilliance. He 
gathered a ‘band of brilliant young men 
around bim, and through his impetuous 
ardour a magazine was issued. entitled The 
Germ, which was to offer an outlet for 
the explanation and defence of Pre-Raphael- 
itism both in poetry and in art. The 
effort proved a failure'as far as the publica- 
tion wag concerned ; it did not survive more 
than half a dozen issues, but in these 
Roesetti_ had published a series of poems 
which alone would have ensured for him 
an enduring name among English pocte. 
Among the most famous these is 
“Hand and Soul” and ‘The Blessed 
Damozel.” This latter poem, both in ite 
mystic atmosphere and its haunting beauty 
of expression, stands by itself in English 


sincerity which lift it 


poetry. As exquisite in its tenderness as it 
is tin it form, this poem is amazing 
as the production of & youth of twenty years 
of 


age. 

Pre-Raphaelitiem did not hold Rossctti long. 
His genius was too vigorous and his imaginati 
too to be held in leash by = string of 
formulas. In the years that follow he drifts 
from studio to studio, erratic and unmethodical, 
nevertheless marvellously productive. First 
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D. G. ROSSETTI 


the Dante legend fascinates him, and as the 
result we have the wonderful drawings of 
‘Dante and Beatrice,” ‘The Salutation,” 
ete. ; then he is caught by the romantic move- 
ment. and incea gem-like paintings small in 
size but gi with that intensity of colour 


SWEET YOUTH AMONG TMZ LEAVES 


Roseatti bas somewhat swamped the 
‘by tha detail of the. d. The pomposifon, 
trongly typical. of the arlint's decorative work. 


which seemed to give naturalness of expression 

to the warmth ‘of hie Poetic imagination. 
Within the limited oircle of his friends alao, 
Rossetti became the subject of a curious ad- 
one Swit’ wunicen m thee glowed es 
appearance, eyes it we as 
if fed by internal fires, eloquent in speech, 
int and passionately alive, he seemed to 
exert an almost hypnotic effect upon his com- 
Even Ruskin, who became at this 
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time one of his intimate friends, complained 
that Rowetti fascinated him, and rendered 
him incapable of opposition. 

Now we come to an event which profoundly 
affected his life, his poetry, and his art. In 
1850, when Rossctti was twenty-two years of 
ago, Doverill, a friend of his, peering one day 
through the window of a dressmaker's shop in 
Oxford Strect, wax struck by the appearance 
of one of the assistants, Through the help 
of his mother he made her acquaintance, and 
wan no attracted by her beauty of face and form 
that he persuaded her to 
sit for him, This wax | 
Mins Siddal, the daughter 
of a Sheftield tradceman. 

Unusual Beauty 

Having introduced her 
to Rossctti, he, with his 
cuxtomary ‘zoul, discov 
ered in Bor a strangely 
defined aptitude for art, 
and under his tuition 
this rapidly develuped. 
She wax of an unusual 
type of beauty, with 
large mnsmox of bronzed 
red hair, hoavily-lidded, 
drooping evox, full orim- 
son lips with that curve 
“© mppoaling to artixts, 
Jong neck. and willow 
figure. Tho inevitab 
result followed, and the: 
foll deeply in Jove with 
euch oth 

Engaged in 1851, their 
marriage was delayed 
for nine yoars owing to 
Mias Siddal's precarious 
health. During these 
years, and inspired by 
her leve and beauty, 
he painted * Salutatio Y 
Magdalene at, the Door of Simon the Pharisee, 
and produced alao a great number of water- 
colour works. At length, on the Iith May, 
1860, the marri took’ place at Hastings, 
and Rossetti and hia wife:made their home at 
14, Chatham Place, London. 

Two years of happiness followed, during 
which, inspired by his wife, and surrounded 
by admi friends, among whom were now 
added Philip Burne-Jones and Walter Morris, 
two names that were to become famous in 
after days, Rossetti continued to produce paint- 
inga and’ poctry coloured by his own rare 
and joular genius. In 1861 he published 
his first volume of poems, mostly transle- 
tions from Italian poete. ‘Ruskin, who was 
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ELIZABETH ELEANOR SIDDAL 








An Overwhelmii 


the friend of the Rossettis as of many 

others, offered a guarantee which made the 

publication possible, and the volume proved 

an agreeable though not a great financial 
Happi 


Loos 





success. 
iness, however, was short-lived. The 
heaith of Mrs. Rossetti had remained precarious ; 
she suffered from an acute form of neuralgia, 
for which Iaudanum was prescribed. One 
evening in_ 1862, Rossetti had gone to the 
Working Men's’ Club, where he gave free 
Jewsons in painting, and returning Iate found 
his wife unoonscious, 
having taken an overdose 
of laudanum, 

‘The End of Happinces 

Medical assistance was 
speedily obtained, but all 
attempts to resuscitate 
her proved unavailing, 
‘The effect upon Rossetti 
was overwhelming; it 
seemed for the time to 
unhin hia reason, 
Taking the collection of 
hie poems which he had 
selected for = second 
volume, he placed the 
manuscripts in her coffin, 
qnd they were buried with 

er. 

Overwhelmed by his lows, 
Rossctti left the house in 
Chatham Place, and, after 
& abort stay with his 
family, took ‘a house in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
Here two feraova men 
joined him, George 
Meredith, who stayed with 
him for ‘two years, and 
Charles Swinburne, who 
remained much longer. 
«teat of men, “ sweet as his honeyed 
verse,” it is not, perhaps, surprising that Rossetti 
had a great love of animals. The fondness of 
Burns for a sheep and of Cowper for three hares 
is easily understood, but tho artist-poet pre- 
ferred pets that were a little less ordinary. 
A wombat, an armadillo. a woodebuck, a 
chameleon. ‘and a salamander were included 
at one time or another as members of his estab- 
lishment in Cheyne Walk. The wombat was 
an eapecial favourite, and on one occasion helped 
himself to a box of cigars, which he managed 
to chew up. 

After the shook of his wife’s death had abated, 
Rossetti resumed work, but something had gone 
out of his life, although his work in many 
feapecta took on an added facility and depth 
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A GALLERY - LOVELY WOMEN 





* "I don't think It bad 5 bat ¢ wer gone ote . 
| Amretia,” painted In 2003, of which Roneeetl 1 gente tbat | bot tt wpe, gone, st «theme when E had a manne 
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THE LARGEST CANVAS THAT ROSSETTI PAINTED 





* Gist at m Lattice," which Rossetti completed in 1865. The thoughtful * The Leving Cup," an axquisite gam from Roarstti's 
Apreaston of the young givi's face ie particularly captivecing. Bahia bay." oe hich he mate many replicas: 








Baa ee, Drier”) Rossous’s taneses oan 4, fe Kina Shee: be Gand Beatrice, whove 
pall is valeed by tore mean Fis iacldses te relerred hie Bases Wek Mseam™ EMSS SAS complated in c87E. 
For Blesrensies wet inctanded ta sha Browne see detatted fadex 
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HELD BY SOME TO BE ROSSETTI'S MASTERPIECE 


of the Weesth,"), 873. “The Beloved" alee cats 
7108 whe canes bel? Soma etfties tewara 


Tages Toews.” g.watecconiens qtoay tz Romettl, The model, ceprorented in three different aetitades, 
 Borils, Wee ie Gopicted Ln tite tre heads of angeis tn La Ghiriasanta ~ (above) 
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AN EXQUISITE PORTRAIT PAINTED FROM MEMORY 


vate Banteix + (1363-65). Tt is @ portrait, painted from memory, of hes wite, wae had died in 1B6a, and was regarded 
‘Bt emoctieat ikemla: tt reprenmnts Dan Ualewed, who is I @ uranon Wad nev Sving: ae be popuMacly suppeeed, 
Fer picsrenat fm tae or. eres 
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AN EXQUISITE PORTRAIT PAINTED FROM MEMORY 


Damaets 7 {rsg-0s),, It a a portrait, printed freee 
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Poetry In Pictures and Wor: 


of expression. Two years after his wife's 
death appeared one of his most famous pictures, 











the “Beata Beatrix,” painted in her memo 
His own description is as follows: “‘ The pic. 
ture illustrates the ‘ Vita Nuova’ embodying 


symbolically the death of Beatrice as treated 
in that work. The picture is not intended at 
ail to represent death, but to render it under 
the semblance of @ trance, in which Beatric 
seated at a balcony overlooking the city, 

suddenly rapt from earth to Heaven.” 
is represonted with closed eyes, 

stretched hands. into which o dove drops a 
poppy leaf, the symbol of Death, while the 
figures of Love und Dante occupy’ cither 
nice of the background. 

In 1869 Rossetti wan urged to put into 
exceution the project he had formed_of 
isauing a accond volume of poctry. For 
Jong he declined, but at last, yielding to 
the importunity ‘of hix friends, the manu- 
weript, interred with his 
covered, and the volume was’ issued 
1870. It received on its appearance 
universal chorus of approval, but in the 
year following an anonymous attack was 
made upon it in a review under the title, 
“The Flexhly School of Poetry,” in which 
the poems were assailed on moral grounds. 

An Ungenerous Attack 

Rossetti replied in an article in a weekly 
journal under the heading of “ The Stealthy 

hool of Criticimm.” The attack wau ax 
unfair ae it was ungenerous, and the man 
who made it afterwards ‘withdrew _hix 
charges and exprensed regret. The effect 
upon Rovsetti, however, wan dinaxtroux. 
He shut himacif up, imagined himself the 
object of public contempt, and for a time 
hia mind seemed te become unhinged 
Unfortunately. alvo. he was advised during 
this period to take chloral as a form of 
relief, and thig habit. growing upon him. re. 
mained with its baneful effects almost until 
the end. 

For the next ten years Rossetti, though in 
shattered health, and visited only by intimate 
friends, was engaged almost exclusively with 
what he hae described as “the painting of the 
Soul.” To this period belongs his “* Proserpine.” 
“Venus Astarte.”” and. most important of ail, 
“Dante's Dream,” now in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, = painting wl 
regard ‘ae the Hnest of his works, 
the greatest paintings of the nineteenth century. 
“The scene,” says the painter, “is a chamber 
of dreams sirewn with poppies, where Beatrice 
in ecen lying on a couch as if just fallen back 
in death: the winged of Love carries 
his arrow pointed at the dreamer’s heart, and 
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with it a branch of apple-blossom: as he 
reaches the bier, Love bends for a moment 
over Beatrice with the kiss which her lover 
has never given her: while the two green- 
elad dream ladies hoki the pall full of may- 
Blossom suspended for an instant before it 
covers her face for ever.” The expression of 
awectness and calm on the face of Beatrice, 
and that of overw 








th amazing intensi 








During this same period wax published 
+: Ballads and Sonnets.” containing such poems 
as ‘Rose Mary,” and “The White Ship.” 


which, though full of originality and power, 
ROSSETTIO THE PAINTER AND POET 


Apart, trom bis work on canvan, Rossetti produced meny beau 
any 


“Gesigns for stained glass, and 


‘a great deal to encourage 
fot this Se 


ec fed art. 
have not the same intensity and dclicacy of 
feeling as some of hi carly work. 

Referring to “The White Ship,” William 
Michael Ressctti gives some interesting par- 
ticulars. ‘My brother,” he writes," sent the 
MS. to Madox Brown, then living in Man- 
chester, observing that every point in his 
treatment of the subject. even down to the 
incident of the ‘ fair boy dressed in black ’ who 
is put forward by the panic-stricken courtiers 
to announce to King Henry I the terrible news 
of his son's death. was derived from the ancient 
chroniclers. 

“Mr. Brown.” he adds, " who in his youth 
had known something of naval matters, replied, 
making various remarks bearing upon the 
phraseology of the ballad in this respect, and 
in others as well. Rossetti thanked him for 

mee. fetattee In 
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his ‘most valuable nautical hints,’ and under- 
took to adopt some of them.” 
‘After a long period of prostration Rossctti 

















In a World of Dreams ! 
undoubtedly merited the description ‘‘ genius,” 
Lut whereas Millais was typically English in 
all hix work, Rossetti was almost as typically 








@ied at Birchington, near Italian. 
Margate, on the Sth ooe tace joaks out trom ail his canvases, There is something 
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were familiar. Steeped in 





upon the oanvan until the Rr wan "with wadting! ae with porrow Alp ~ liar. Steepec 
heart becomes laden with jot ae mat was wher hot poetry and medisvatiem, 
their sweetness 5 0 poct PEt, Mecano; peviipet £5 eine AUS Man renee he translated these into 
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ape om weaving 






ful thought with } ul language. But, 
areatest gift of all wus hin possowmion of a 
rare and win! personality, bh won the 





affection of the foremost men of hit age, and 
maale them rejoice to call him by the name 
of friend. 

A comparison of the 
that of his friend and associate 
the immense difference between them. 








work of Rossetti with 
Millais shows 
Both 








are full of symbolism. 
in Little doubt among critics that Ros- 
was the greatest of the Pre-Raphaelite 
artists, but, like many another genius, he was 
erratic. with none of the steadiness and concen- 
tration of purpose which Millais possessed. 
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ROSSETTI'S BUNGALOW AT BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA 
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IGRour s._FAMOUS WOMEN| 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


The MOST UNHAPPY QUEEN of FRANCE 


How Marie Antoinette, while in 


Her Cradle, 


was Destined to Marry a Foreign 


Prince, and How Her Love of Pleasure Fanned the Flames of the French Revolution 
a November da: 


in 1755 Marin Theresa, 
Archduchees of Austria, recsived in private 
audience her faithful minister Kaunitz, wh: 
unfolded to his royal mistrows a plan wh: 
destined her newly-born infant to share the 
throne of France. 

“To win a lily we must give a lily,” urged 
this man, who meant to combine the two 
great powers of France and Austria against 
the enemies of this 
spirited woman ruler. 

‘The lily to be offered 
ic France was Marie 
Antomette, ninth child 
of Marin ‘Theresa and 
Francis I of Lorraine, 
Emperor of Germany 
As the tiny babe slum- 
bered in her cradle the 
royal mother and the am- 
Ditious minister planned 
the alliance which was 
destined first to make 
the young princess 
the consort of the Icing 
of France, and later to 
lead ber to death on the 
neaffold at the behest of 
an_infuriated mob. 

‘The first few years of 
Maric Antoinette’s life 
were those of the Seven 
Years’ War, and, when 
ahe reached the ‘age of 
thirteen, the  prelimin- 
aries were arranged for 















oung, prince 

father’s death had made 
him dauphin of France. 
‘Up to that time Marie 
Antoinette’s life had been of the simplest, and 
her education had been very clementary, leaving 
wouch to be desired. 

In the two years which clapsed before her 
daugbter’a marriage, the Archduchess Maria 
‘Thereaa did her utmost to remedy this defect, 
jut though the young princess showed a 
certain aptitude for acquiring a knowledge of 
court customs, in the matter of ordinary 
education whe was very rebellioux, and it was 
but an imperfectly prepared heroine who, «1 
@ spring day in 1770, stepped into the centre 
of that aplendid stage where she was destined 
to act both in comedy and in tragedy. 


For Bogrephies 


Boehmer, the Court jewell 
Rimself if Marie Antoinette 
hecklace he 

queen ignored his threat an 


net 


THE COURT JEWELLER AND THE QUEEN 


Tmade for the dead 


AH Vienna assembled to see Maric Antoinette 
for the last time as the state carriage bearing 
the young Austrian princess away to her 
French bridal passed through the streets of 
the capital. She was acoompanicd on the first 
xtages of her journey by her etder brother, 
Joseph, and after several dayw driving the 
party reached Strashourg, on the confines of tho 
Teuton possessions. Hero Marie Antoinette dia- 

carded her German 
clothes, and domed in 
their place the coutly 
garments that had been 

















nent her from Ver- 
sailles. The rest of the 
journcy Was sheer pa- 
geantry, “It was roses, 
roses ali the way 

In the Forest of Com- 
pitgne the bridal party 
wan mict by Louis NV 
and the dauphin, The 


bridegroom himself was 
both ‘hy and awkward, 
but any luck of cor: 
diality on his part wan 
more than atoned for by 
that of the king, who 
was well pleaned with 
the charm of the Austrian 
bride. 

Supper, was prepared 
for the Court party at 
La Muotte. and when 
Maric Antoinette retired 
to dress for her firat 
official banquet she found 
that © wonderful din- 
mond necklace had been 








ler, once threatened to shoot 
mot purchase the diamond 


ng. Lewis XV. The placed in her room by 
a ecorntully reprimanded him. Uhe king's “orden Aw 
soon as possible she decked hersel. with the 





gems, and it was ot the sight of the transform- 
ation which thie necklace made in her appear- 
ance that there was born in Maric Antoinette 
that love of costly jewels which was later to 
play an indirect but significant part in bringing 
nbout her downfall. 

‘This betrothal supper wax not the har- 
monious affair it should have heen. ‘There 
were cold and haughty looks on the faces of 
many of those present. Some disliked the 
alliance with Austria, anc resented the cordi- 
ality which Louis displayed to his grandson’ 
future bride. Others saved their dinlainful 
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glances for a magnificently dressed woman 
who sat hy the king's side and was making her 
first public appearance at a Court function— 
the infamous Madame Dubarry. 

Maric Antoinctte concealed her natural 
annoyance, and when an inquisitive noble asked 
what whe ‘thought of the Court beauty, she 
merely” replicd, Charming,” and) there the 
matter ence 
oraailles 














van the of the 
coremony, and when bride 
roginter in the big. childish writing wh 
was characteristic of her throughout her life, 
there were already covert sncers on the facex 
of one or two unfriendly courtier, who detected 

i spelling, though outwardly 
her. "The gallantry of Louix 





marriage 
he 

















DIAMOND NECKLACE 








n ‘chequered ‘ife 
ita" value in tinted to have bean £64.00. 
the Well Beloved ensured to Marie Antoinette 
fn court of adulation. 

Marringe Marked by Calamity 











amity murked the marriage of Maric 
Antuinctts. as it, had heralded her birth. 
The day birth on the 2nd November. 
1 find coincided with the Portuguese 





carthquake, and the festivities in honour of her 
yredding were eacdened by @ panic during 
firowork dixplay, which resulted in the death< 
of sevoral hundred people. 

Et was « duil life at Versailles for the tiv 
young girl of fifteen, who had been but little 
accustomed to the restraint of court etiquette. 
and it wax net long before Maric Antoinette 


Fer Biographies net inctaded 








Her Reception io Pari: 


realized that in certain circles she was regarded 
more ax an enemy of France than as her future 
queen. 

‘Though Maric Antoinette was not popular 
in Court circles, she speedily became the idol 
of the public, and it is impossible to exaggerate 
the enthusiasm with which she wax greeted 
when she appeared in Paris. Often she would 
escape from the dull routine of Court life at 
‘eraailles. and, accompanied by her brother- 
in-law, the Comte d Artois, mix freoly at 
masked balls with the peeple whom she was 
later to rule 0: 

Food for Scandat and Gossip 

While such acts only served to endear her 
the more to the public, they formed food for 
scandal in Court circles, and évon gossip coupled 
many illustrious names with that of Marie 
Antoinctte. 

But of all the men who loved the brilliant 
young Austrian, there ix one who stands alone. 
t was at a masked ball that Maric Antoinette 
the young Swedish noble who became the 
tral figure in the only real romance of her 





























Count Huns Axel von Fersen was dazzled by 

beautiful auburn-haired girl who cored to 

+ because she wore the dinguise 

From the moment of their first 

dedicated himsclf to his lady, 

shows him, entering oguin and 

again into Maric Antoinctte’« Jif——he ever 

her devoted “Hervant, and she amiling sadly 

at him acroms the unbridgable gulf that lay 
between then, 

After the night of the inanked ball. 
went away. Four years pasaed, and 
he returned Marie “Antoinette had 
Queen of France. 

At Hand when Danger Threatened 

met several times ax sovereign and 
er, andl then once more Count von Fersen 
jeft France. Yet somehow this Swedish noble 
watched over the fortunes of bis queen from 
afar. for he wax always there in the background 
of her life, and again he came to her side 
when danger threatened. 

It was in 1774 that Louix XV died, and 
Marie Antoinctte became queen. After much 


th 
xpeak to him freely 





of @ domino. 
mecting he 
nod history 





Fersen, 
when 
become 




















Qiscussion. it was settled that the coronation 
of Louis XVI should take place at Rheims, 
and vast preparations were made. A special 





suite of apartments was built for the recep- 
tion, of the queen, and the cost of Marie 
Antoinette’ transference from Versailles to 
Rheims has been estimated at little below two 
uillions sterling. 

‘On the actual day of the ceremony, Rheims 
Cathedral was the scene of a spectacle prab- 
ably uneurpassxt for gorgeousness of colour and 
the Gr 
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‘The Splendid Coronation 





On the roth August, 1792, a fierce mob of revolutionists broke into the Tulle 
Marie Antoinette and Loui 
the riding school, where the National Assembly Nad installed itself. 


way ta the royal apartinente. 


magnificence of pageantry in the history of 
the world. The crown was mode in the form 
of a jewelled cap which fitted rather closely, 
and its weight made the king exclaim ~ it 
tires me,” and he macle as if to reject it, “A 
shudder ran through the watching crowds, who 
remembered the words of Henry IIT, the most 
unfortunate of kings, “It pricks mic.” Lator 
he had met his death by violence. 
‘The Shadow of the Revotution 
That night there was much feasting and 
rejoicing in Rheims, and the next day the 
royal party set out for Compitgne. The 
queen was delighted with her reception, and 
wrote gaily to her mother of her welcome by 
the people. But, side by side with the careless 
expenditure of vast sums on the coronation 
festivities, there had been much sufferi 
amongst the poor of France. In Paris itse! 
there had been bread riots in the spring of 
1775. 
In the winter of the following year, things 
-w worse, and it was from that time that 
Antoinette’s popularity definitely de- 
For Biographies et incinded ¢ 














THE FIERCE PARISIAN MOB BREAKING INTO THE TUILERIES 





MARIE ANTOINETTE 





ee, killed the gui 


XVI. “with their children, were fore Teese refuge in 








clined, for people begun actively to disapprove 
of her excessive expenditure bf the nation’s 

The king himself coukl not be blamed, for 
he refused to follow the extravagant habits 
of hie wife, and did all in his power te limit, 
hiv personal expenditure and to curtail that 
of the Court 
‘The Birth of the Dauphin 
& Marie “Antoinctte’s. first child— 
Royule—was born, but tho general 
was faint, since the nation had 
naturally hoped for_o son. Following the 
birth of en heir, in 1781, the queen's personal 
position improved, 

Gradually her interest in politios increased, 
until she assumed the chief power in all matters 
of State. She spent much of her time dis- 
cussing politics with the Comtesse de Polignac, 
from whom she was inseparable. On the 
retirement of Madame de Guémende, the 
governess to the royal children, the comtesse 
was given the much-coveted "post, together 
with a considerably increased allowance. Thia 
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net was the cause of much jealousy in Court 
circles, aud Marie Antoinette unce more found 
horsclf unpopular in all quarters. 

At this time there was extreme poverty 
throughout France, and the people of Paris 
were fighting for bread. The queen dared nu 
Jonger show herxclf in the streets of the capital, 
for she war greeted with cries of Down with 
the Austrian” by the populace who had 
se little time before adored and féted her 

‘An Enemy of the Queen 
- was alko unfortunate cnough to make an 
of Cardinal de Rehau, Grand Almoner 
nee, and formerly ambassador at Vienna, 











He hud repeatedly sought audience with her, 
Init in vain, for he found no favour in the eyes 
of Maric Antoinctte, who had, indeed, treated 


Chance b 






ith ignominy on more than one occasi 
ght to hix door Madame de la Mott. 
to claim an add: 














A Adventuress who waa try 
tien to th come allowed her by the Court 
Madame de lu Motte persuaded the cardinal 
that she was on intimate terms with the 


queen, and she undertook to arrange an inter- 











view for him if he would make it- worth her 
while. 

"The bargain wax strock, and Madame de Ja 
Motte finally tokt Rehan that the long-desired 
interview waa to take place. She and her 
huxbund had found a girl culled Gay d’Oliva, 





who bore a certain resemblance to the qucen, 
to whom they had promised a sum of money 
if ne would impersonate Maric Antoinette. 
They did not forget to tell the girl that in xo 
doing he would he rendering a service of the 
ereatort value te her xovercisa. 

In the Garden at Versnities 

DOliva, after being coached in her part. 
war taken to) Versailles and placed in’ the 
shadow of hedge with a letter, which wan 
to be given to the great lord who would com 
for it. Nhe wae tu say only, “You know my 
meaning.” 

‘The cardinal, trembling with cxoitement, 
kind the heni of d’Oliva’s dress, believing 
her to be the queen. 

Madame de la Motte found her victim so 
generoux after hin interview with the pretended 
queen that she resolved to plot again, this 
time remembering that Marie Antoinette loved 
jewels. ‘There was a wonderful diamond neck- 
lace which Louia XV had ordered for Madame 
Dubarry, but had not lived to bestow on her. 
Now, according to Madame de la Motte, the 
queen was anxious to purchase the jewels 
herself. 

Cardinal de Rohan received from Madame 
de la Motte @ paper bearing the queen’s signa- 
ture (it was, of course, a forgery) stating ahe 
would pay.’in four instalments, £64,000 for 
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The Diamond Necklace Aftaic 


the necklace. Acting as agent for Madame de 
Ia Motte, Rohan told the jewellers to send 
him the necklace. The tradesmen, satisfied 
with the queen’s signature, did as they were 
hid. Tho jewels were vent to Rohan and 
handed over to Madame de ls Motte, whose 
husband immediately fled to London. to dis; 

of the stones, These he sold singly, and by 
this means amassed for himself a very con- 
siderable fortune. 

Meantime the Paris jewollera were becoming 

R and when the payments were not 
they insisted on seeing Madame de la 
Motte, who coolly told them that the lotter 
she had shown them had not been written 
by Her Majesty at all. 

‘The Jewellers Seck an Interview 

Dintracted by the fear of loss, the jewellers 
claimed an interview with the queen, and, 
after hearing the story, Marie Antoinette was 
implacable im her wrath against the cardinal, 
At a private council at Trianon the king and 
queen decided that Rohan must be public! 
tried and the queen’s name cleared at 
conta. 

So the cardinal was tried and ded, but 
the queen's name was not cleared, and it was 
believed by many thet Marie’ Antoinette 
had actually received the necklace. 

Although by this time the brightest days 
of the French queen's life were over, she was 
atill = person ina: ce, an adviser of the 
king in State matters, and the ruling spiri¢ 
of the Royal Council.’ To the public she be. 
came generally known an‘ lame Defioi 
Her every action was criticized. 

in 1789 the queen’s elder son died, and the 
Duc de Normandie was proclaimed heir. Even 
then, there was more than a possibility that 
he might not reign, for already the clouds of 
the Revolution were gathering thick and fast, 

nd though the Crown had not ceased to 
exercise its powers it was already the beginning 
of the end, and the royal régime was doomed. 
The firat organized act of violence was the 
storming of the Bastille, that stronghold of 
the State, in July, 1789. 
A Courtier Wiser than His King 

“It is a revolt,” the king exclaimed, when 
he was awakened’ from his sleep that’ night. 
“ Sire, it is not a revolt—it is a revolution,” 
« courtier replied. 

When next the king went to Paris he entered 
the capital under the protection of the National 
Militia. Hie was forced to pin the tricolour 
cockade upon his breast, and when he mounted. 
the stepa of the town hall he walked beneath 
an arch of steel—formed by the drawn swords 
of the citizens. 

Later, for one short hour, Marie Antoinette 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE RIDES TO HER DOOM 
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w 36e% Oatober, 5793, Marit Antoinette rode through the streats of Paris for tho, last time, 
‘the con wax being enacted. Gancoyes the, arendea "mumbres, ‘and her ‘coachenars 
‘was calm end unefratd, ™ 
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tasted again the fruits of victory. A great 
banquet waa given at Versailles to the regiment 
af Flanders by the gentlemen of the - 
When the king returned from hunting in the 
woods, the banquet was still in progress at 
the Opera House, and thither he went with 
the queen. who held the dauphin aloft in her 
urmx, The whole company rose at the sight, 
for the henuty of the queen won over the men. 
charm and lovclines of one woman, 
ver, could not hold a nation which was 
starving for bread and for freedom. It was 
only a month fater that, in the stilmow: of the 
ht, one of the quec 
and bude her fiy to the 
might be safe,” There were 
at Veraailles that night. 
wandered throngh the 
of their hatc—the Austrinn. 
Fleeing for Her Life 
Wreppod ina shawl, Marie Antoinette fie 
along the cchoing pammgerx to the 
Boruf, where the rovul family, havi 
Durricnded the swith fe 
Te wan now rage of Maric 
Antoinette displayed itaclf, and won for her 
the admiration cven of her enemics. 
were men in the palace who were detern 














king's room that she 

















piture. 





















to pierce her body with their pikes, and. their 
fieree orion could be heard as th stabbed 
the bed whe the queen had lately Jain. 
Next morning, when the angry crowd 
around the pulace demanded that the queen 
shoukl show: herself, Marie Antoinette faced 
the mob alone, 

The crowd shouted for the kin and de. 

anded that he should go te Parix. Louix 
jelded. He reatized that now he was power- 
lem against the will of the people. for his 





guards had been made prisoners and hie palace 
had been invaded. Se the great carriage was 
brought, and Louix and Maric Antoinette took 
their sewts in it side by «ide. accompanicd by 
their twe children and the reyal governess. 
Driving from Versailles to Pari: 
«rive of twelve miles from) Versailles 
to Parin, whieh ceeupied nearly cight hours, 
must have heen a nightmare to the unhappy 
queen. She could not fail to hear the curses 
and ineult« leveled at her by the crowd. 

dn the days that followed Maric Antoinette 
came to feel that the Tuileries, where the royal 
family were installed, waa very like = prison, 
and her subjects very like gaolers. Of privacy 
there was none, for Paris eeemed determined 
to make a show of the king and queen whom 
they had seized. 

in her hour of trouble Marie Antoinette 
touna comfort in the services of the Church, 
and she became almost as serene in her de- 
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Eecape and Recapture 


moanour sa the young sister of the king, 
Madame Elizabeth, whose name is reverenced 
stil 

The members of the royal family, though 
prisoners. were treated with deference, and 
they continued to surround themselves with a 
certain amount of state and ceremony. Ali 
this aggravated the resentment of the starving 
populace, and Marie Antoinette’s unpopularity 
Tote tu auch a pitch that in 1790 whe was 
glad to be allowed to retire with her children 
to St. Cloud. Her journey from Paris was 
rendered. ignominious by reason of the escort 
of the National Guard: 

‘The Death of Mirabeau. 

After Maric Antoinette’s last hopes of saving 
the throne for her son hac been shattered by 
the death of Mirabeau, the leader of the 
National Awembly, who had offered his aid 
te the queen, she bent her energies to effecting 
an cacape from Parin. 

Once again Count von Fermen centered for a 
while into the life of the woman to whom his 
allegiance had never faltered. The count had 
& special coach built, and on a certain June 
gyoning he drove through Parin in a strange 
disguise, seemingly waiting for fares to fill hi 
carriage. First came the royal children with 
their governess, next the king’ young sister, 
Elizabeth, and’ then Louix himself. At lsat, 
when it Waa nearly midnight, a lady in a gipay 
hat came hurrying to the’ coach. owas 
Marie Antoinette, who had lost her way, being 
unfamiliar with the Paris streets. 

‘The party escaped safely from the capital, 
but were overtaken at Varennes by a man who 
heal recognized the queen. Ferscn had already 
taken leave of the royal party, and ax he bade 
farewell to Marie Antoinette she slipped a ring 
on his finger, which he continued to wear to 
the day of his death. 

Lonis Ordered to Surrender 
val fugitives, after a sleepless night 
at the inn at Varennes, were esoorted back to 
the French capital. That same day a message 
came to Louis from the National Assembly 
ordering his surrender. 

It was on the 10th August, 1792, that the 
mob swarmed into the courta’ in front of the 
Tuileries, and the king and queen had barely 
time to eucape to the viding school, where the 
National Assembly held debate. " Louia was 
teld definitely that he was o State prisoner, 
and thet henceforth would be lodged in the 
Temple Tower. 

The royal family, deprived at once of their 
freedom ‘and the luxury to which they were 
accustomed, settled down to_a dreary and 
anxious existence in the ‘Temple ‘Tower. 
At first they were all together, and this was a 
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great consolation to them all, for they kept 
each other's spirits up, but at the end of Scp 
tember the king was separated from hix wife 
and children, and kept in solitary confinement 
until his trial. Thin took place before the 
National Convention in the late autumn, 
and Bing Louis was condenmed to death 
He saw his wife and children only once agai 
before being taken to the seaffeld, but after 
his death the king's royal seal and’ a memage 
wax brought to the queen. Vell her that 1 
loave her with difficulty,” he Mieaeriee 
rom that time Marie 
Antoinette lived only for her 
ohildren. Alone she might 
have escaped, but she would 
not. Her son, the young 
king, as she | pathetically 
called him, became il from 
the unaccustomed confine- 
ment, and the queen nursed 
him devotedly. Then one 
day the boy wax taken fr 
his mother, and though Maric 
Antoinotte picaded that she 
might still have the care of 
her child—or at least ace him 
sometimes —the men who 
came to remove him were 
inexorable. 
‘The “Little Capet 

Little Louis was taken to 
another apartment, and 
under the guidance of Simon 
the Shoemaker, 
make a‘ 
king,” little Capet 
loarnt to drink, and swear 
strange oaths ax he posucd 
by the room where his mother 
was imprisoned. 

In the following August 
Mario Antoinette was separ- 
ated from her daughter and 
sister-in-law, and removed to 
what was destined to be her 
last dwelling-place—a prison 
cell in the Conciergerie. Her 
time was in reading and in meditation. 
She felt that her doom was scaled, and resigned 
herself to die. 

‘Vet one last ray of hope penetrated the dull 
walls of her prison. One day two officials 
visited her cell, and while one put some ques- 
tions to her, his companion dropped a bunch 
of carnations at the feot of the queen. There 
‘was a note hidden in the flowers containing an 
offer to connive at her escape as she was being 
taken through the strects to another prison. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Maric Antoinette contrived to send a roply. 
She pricked with a pin on a slip of paper 
the words: “I am watched ; I neither write 
nor speak : 1 count on you; I will come.” 
The note was smuggled out, and the order 
for the queen's transfer signed. But the plot 
was discovered before her deliverers. could 
complete their plans. The royal prisoner was 
moved to another cell, and her guard was 
doubicd. 
It wax on the 14th October, 1793, that Mari 
IN THE LOATHSOME CONCIERGERIE 





she ‘bore hervel! bravely. 


Antoinette was formally arraigned before five 
judges and a jury of fifteen. “Her trial was o 
mockery, for her fate had been decided before- 
hand. The specch against the gueen lasted hours, 
and contained a number of charges which were 
true. The follics of her youth were recounted 
at length, and the story of the necklace did her 
injury. Many shameful accusations were slso 
brought against her. Marie Antoinette denied 

sud when at one moment she 

appeal to every mother here,” 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 


she did not leek for sympathizers, At 3 p.m 
queen returned to her ecll. Resumed two 
Lous later, the trial lasted until midnight, 
Tho sccond day some effective speeches for 
the defence were’ made, but. in spite of these 
and the evidence of the qnecn herself, it has to 
be wlmitted that the defence was weak, and 
when the sentence of death was read not even 
the prisoner hersclf was surprined. 
‘Lnat Letter 
out wher 
dreary 6 

















The 
Antoinette parsed through th 
Satned aut cawn to write one lant letter 
wn Klizabeth. ‘The quecn com- 
Iden te the care of their aunt, 
ANd Urged her Ron not ta avenge her death! 
With the following morning came the but 
eof th Tt was 


























seone in the tragic queen. 
probabiy some strange thought of an earlicr 
day which mule her attire herself in whive. 














Nhe dressed herwelf a robe of muslin, 
and wore daint: rele whocx. She cut. 
eff her be turned white in a 





ks with a 
put rouge hocks. 
When Marie tte left the prison she 
found that the prophecy that the king should 
be the fuxt to ride to excoution jn a carriage 
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chit, « en vap. and 








IMPRISONED 


The End of a Tragedy | 
was true, for it was a tumbrel that awaited the 
queen. ‘There were jeers and insults from the 
people, who had once been lovers of the beauti- 
ful queen, as phe passed slowly through the 
streets of Paris to her death. ‘The crowd. 
surged reund the tumbrel, calling Gown ourses 
upon her heal. Some of them stooped to pick 
up mud and stones to fling at their ct-devant 
guecn, and even tho young children shook 
their fiste and joined inthe revilings. It was 
8 glorioux chance to insult the despised royalty, 
a chance not to be mined. The hate, pent up 
a generations, had at last been loosed, and. 
it had all the fury of a wronged people.” But 
Marie Antoinette did not seem to see her 
enemies as she stood serene and upright in the 
jotting tumbrel. Only once her courage failed. 
That was when she ed the gardens of the 
‘Tuileries, where her little son had played. 
The Debt Paid in Full 

Calmly she mounted the scaffold steps. In 
doing 40 she stepped on the executioners foot, 
and, turning to him, begged his pardon. Then 
the man did his duty. 

‘The head of Marie Antoinette was exhibited 
to the howling mob, anc Paria; having assisted 
at the rare spectacle of the killing of a queen. 
went home to breakfast. 
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ileries, they were imprisoned In the Tample 


Mirabeau paid her tribute in the 
that ie bin wile.” 
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GROUP 9._MUSICIANS 


GIUSEPPE VERDI 


GIRDLING the EARTH with MELODY 





Mien than one Italian town has claimed 
to be Giuseppe Verdi's birthplace. In 
fact, Parma and Busseto have indulged in 
wordy warfare as to whether “the awan of 
Busseto " or “ the magician of Parma * were the 
better description of th great) musician. 
Ultimately Roncole, a more village ncar Buseset 
settled the matter once and for all by producing 
h register which, in very bad Latiu 
established ‘the facts that Verdi was born there 
on the 10th October, 1813, and was christened on 
the. following day \ wish THE COMPOSER 
Joseph Franciscus, 

Before he was a year 
old Verdi encountered 
perhaps the most ex- 

adventure of bis 
fife. In 1814 Roncole 
was sacked and burnt 
by the invading armies 
of Austria, who came 
to turn Murat, Napo- 
leon’s puppet king, off 
his throne. ‘The fright- 
ened women, carryin; 
their babies and — fol- 
lowed by their children, 
rushed panic-strickon to 
seek sanctuary in the 
church, Here ‘they felt 
themselves safe, but the 
Austrians forced the 
doors and slew indis- 
eriminately till the floor 
ran with blood. One hast hidd 
woman alone, carrying her baby son, hac en 
in the belfry and remained safe. Thix child 
was the infant Verdi. 

‘Verdi's parents were the thrifty proprietors 
of = small tumbledown inn and grocer’s shop 
rolled into one, for besides wines, spirits, and 
tobacco the villagers obtained their ten, coffee, 
sugar, matches, cheese, and sausage from the 
innkeeper. B80 Verdi his childhood 
days in this establishment, which could in 
truth be described as an “‘Italian Warehouse. 
‘The vague smel! of cheese and tallow candies 
became for him inseparably associated with the 
idea of home, aa he played among th the forbidden 
delights of his father’s wares. He passed the 
perfectly matural childhood of «a peasant, 
Pro’ uno wonder-ohild or infant prodigy. 
ve first appeared interested in music 
when «a wandering orgen-grinder came to 
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The Spirit of Music in Giuseppe Verdi Awakened by an Organ- 
it made Him the Most Popular Italian Composcr of the Nineteenth, Center 


ose 
Known operas, was born in 1813, at Hon 
Pein the valley of the fiver Po in eat 
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Roneole. He followed the itinerant musi 
from door to door, listening to the repetition 
of his few jingling tunes with rapt attention, 
til fetched awny to dinner by his mother, 
Next his interest centred upon a facile old 
beggar-violinixt named Baganct, who, i must 
be confessed, spent most of bis carnings in 
patronizing the Verdi establichment. 

Thia old man first suggested that the little 
boy had in him the makings of a musician 
He lived to @ great age, and became a sort of 

Pensioner of Verdi's i 
CAR READE the days of the latter's 
fame. "“ Ah! maestro, 
the old Violinist: would 
say to hin benefactor, 
“T saw you when you 
were very little; “but 

By reason of old 
Baganct's advice the 
innkeeper added a 
spinct te hie hourchold 
hosseswions. Little 
verdi ant at the rather 
hattercd oud = hand 
instrument all hours of 
the day and 
strumming away to 
heart's content. " Ono 
day, when be could not 
play as he wanted, the 


rage, picked up a heavy 
tool’ “that was lying 
about, and. started 
banging the Ik ith it. The noire 
attracted Verdi sunior, who rushed up, and 
xtemmed this pieno-smashing with a sound 
box on the ears. All his acquaintances, how- 
ever, considered that the child progressed 
marvellously, despite his own militant dis- 
satiafaction. 

At eight years old Verdi commenced hi 
education proper. By virtue of an scquaint- 
ance in Busseto, Giuscppe was boarded, 
lodged, and instructed in the only school of 
that town at the reduced fee of threepence per 
diem. Here the future composer mastered the 
intricacies of reading, writing. and arithmetio, 
and then returned ‘home, for the three R's 
were thought education enough for the son of 
= poor licensed victualler. However, some 
muzicel instruction was also provided by one 
Beistrocchi, with such success that, after 
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GIUSEPPE VERDI 


twolve months. the master had to confess that 
hig pupil knew as much as he. 

Int Verdi went inte the world to carn 
a living for h He remained at Busse 













and entered the service of S. Barezzi, whole 
xrocer, wine-morchant, and drysalter. 
whan Verdi senior purchased bis supplics. 











wax an execilent and kindly 
who, by virtue of his superior ed 
tute, had made himself the leading citizen 
of Busxcto, He encouraged the i cal tasters 
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housted a Philharmonic 
gave concerts under the direetor- 
town ory Provesi. | Verdi 
we Tn Copying: out ncores for 
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Verli entered Barezzi's nervicw 
maunist of Roncote died. ‘The little office 
boy oappliel! for the  pewt., All concerned 
agreed that be wan" omusieally 2 morally” 
fitted for the post” He was appointed at a 

of £1 12K, yearly, and cach Sunday 
en yours he trudged backwards and 
ands from Bixsete to perform his cuties 











































in the dusty organ loft with the aid of a wheezy 

and cratic instrument. Thue Verdi mounted 

t rst rungs ef the musical hulder, gaining 

immense xatixfaction and pleasure frome bin 
first humble appointment 

An Office-roy’s Ambition 
Proves “enjoyed a couniderable — music 
wow ancl he gradually 





of wending Verdi to 
in hie more tedious engage- 















ments. rience only served to. fire 
hie mobition, and the oftice-boy now longed 
te go te the Milan Conservatoire, where alone 


he could acquire a thorough musical education. 
The al difficulties secnied iusurmount- 
able. ewai stepped inte the breach, and 
with fine generoxity agreed to pay all bis 
amintant’s foes. Nevertheless the Conservatoire 
would have none of Verdi—a grim reflection 
upon the powers of discernment of the professor 
therc—and he therefore placed hinself under 
an excellent musician named Lavigne, who 
conducted at the opera as well ax taking pupils. 
From 1831 to 1833 Verdi proved a model 
pupil, shirking no drudgery. placing his musical 
career before all clse. “He is a fine fellow,” 
announced Lavigna with pride: * Giuxeppe is 
prudent, studious, and intelligent, and some 
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In 183 
baton at Busseto. His work included private 
teaching, the direction of the local musical 
xowicty, and the orgunixt’s duties at the duomo. 
eof thix he pursued hix operatic studies, 
tly: for Verdi had decided to compore 
operas. Perhaps the muin reason for all thig 
hart work ix xupplicd by the fact that he had 
fallen violently in Jove with Margarita Barcezi. 

Verdi's Firat Marriage 

They marricl in 1836, and Verdi had to 
work harder than cver, for within two years 
¢ found himself the father of a fon’ and 
daughter, In INs8 Verdi removed to Milan, 
taking with him the score of his firat, work, 
an operatic melodrama entitled Oberto, Conte di 
SN. Bonifacio. 

For nome months the composer cast about 
in vain for an opening. At last chance offered 
one, The Milan Philharmonic Society was to 
serform Haydn'x Creation. The conductor 
ile to pot in an appearance, Verdi wax 
called from, the wudience to deputize. “1 shall 
never forget.” he said.“ the sort of sarcastic 
pproval that crosned the faces of the knowin, 
ones. My young, thin, and shabbily-attired 
permon Wax little’ calculated to inspire vonfi- 
dence.” Yet after the performance ¢von the 
“ knawing ones’ were enthusiastic in praise 
of his performance. A week Inter the’ phil- 
harmonic rociety clected him to the pont of 

pt conductor, 

Merelli Changes His Mind 

All Verdi's 7energics now ceitred upon 
tting his opera a hearing on the stage. Merelli, 
the dexpotic impresario of the Milan opera, 
would at firat have none of it, but on hearing 
one of hix urtixtes sing a nuniber from the 
changed hix miud, sent for the young 
and agreed to put it on the’ stage 
autunin of T8830 at hin own expense, 
Oberto, therefore, duly appeared on the 17th 
pber, and) saw sever) performances, 
which Verdi netted about £100 in all. 
1c of this success Verdi continued in very 
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of applying to his fath 
£10, with which to pay the rent, when Merelli 
appearcd in the réle’ of fairy-godmother to 
comminsion three operas at a price of £134 
apiece. 

‘The happiness this contract brought to 
Verdi was soon dispelled by the most terrible 
disaster. Before he could ‘realize it, his wife, 
son, and daughter died from an epidemic. 
Within two months,” he wrote, “all that I 
loved and cherished most on earth was taken 
from me. I had no longer a family!” In 
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THE SLEEPING SPIRIT OF MUSIC AWAKENED 





‘inte the sunny serpete of the ttle village of Roncole; there came onc day 9 wandering dust-stained organerindes. , Amon 
ty crowd of child ced by the wheery tiokiings of the organ, wa one who stood spelbound, "in the heart 
young Giuseppe Verdi the spirit of music that was to make him famous had been awakened, and 
naking of Sweet music was to be the master purpore Of bit long lf 





from that day forward the 
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GIUSEPPE VERDI 


apite of his grief Verdi had to work on com- 
Posing = comic opera under his contract, for 

ilis came in just ax before and had to be met. 
On the Sth September, 1840, this work, named 
Un Giorno di Regno, was produced. It was an 
utter failure. Overwhelmed by sorrow, Verdi 
could not infuse into his music any sparkle or 
verve—qualitics esnential to a comic opera's 
success. The composer was in despair and 
entrented Merelli to release him from the 
contract, for he had resolved never to com- 
pose another note. The improsario remained 
obdurate, thrast a libretto into Verdi’s pocket, 
and told him to go away until he could find 
heart to sot it to music. 

Ultimately Morelli had his own way and 
Verdi produced the swore of Nabucco (Nebu- 
chadnezzar), which waa firat given at the Milan 
Opera House 1841. “* With this soore,” 
said Verdi in his old age. ‘‘ my musical career 
really begun . . . all that might have been 
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S7th Januacy, 190%. For this purpose bu allocated m sum of 
against it proved in its favour. It is a wonder 
that Morelli did not send me end my opera 
to the devil after the furious letters which I 
sont him 

In fact Nabucco surprised everybody by its 
melody, its subtle orchestration. No such 
“first” night " had been known at Milan for 
many yoars. Verdi was naturally enchanted : 
“I hoped for a success, but such a success—— 
never!" The next morning all Italy talked 
of tho opera and its composer. Donizetti, 
then tho king of Italian music, attended the 
performance.“ It’s fine,”" was his verdict, 

uncommonly fine,” and his praise eet the 
weal on Verdi's reputation. 

So at the early age of twenty-nine Ver 
established himself as a composer with a 
assured future. The fame created by Nabucco 
led to the directors of | the 2 House 
choosing him to be the composer of the “ opera 
obbligo" for the Milan Carnival: a new 
opera. which the directors were bound to 
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A Fellure and = Triomph 
produce annually by the terms of their agree- 
Inent,. Morelli rushed off to find Verdi assoon 
as this decision was announced. He burst 
in upon the solitary composer, waving # blank 

ment form. Fall i up,” he omfed; ‘all 
¢ you require will be carried out.” Verdi 
i , and set to work, consulting Signora 
Giuseppina Strepeni, the young lady who had 
taken a leading part in Nabucco, on all pointe. 
She later became his wife. 
Another Wonderful Success 
After eleven months of hard work he produced 
4 Lombardi, an opera woven round a story of 
‘an epoch in the first Crusade. An advance 
upon Nahucco, both in melody and technique, 
it scored an instant success in spite of its 
somewhat tiresome and involved libretto. 
After delighting Milan at carnival time, the 
opera rapidly travelled all over Europe, and 
by Chriatmas, 1847, it had met with enthusiastic 
receptions both in London and Paris. 
Managers and imprevarios all over 
Europe now sought after Verdi, besvoch- 
ing him to write them operas, even asking 
for his criticism and advioc. Eventually 
Verdi promised his next opera to the 
Venice Theatre, where Ernant, founded 
upon Victor Hugo’s famous drama, was 
produced in 1844. The composer chose 
the subject for himself, and entrusted the 
adaptation of the libretto to a friend, 
Piave, who over afterwards remaine? 
Verdi's nent librettist. So success- 
ful was this new venture that within nine 
months of its orginal production Brnani 


The brilliant Italian composer endowed this splendid home for aged Was performed on fifteen different stages. 
ert Milan, ‘the city in which he died on the i 


Encouraged by these successes Verdi 
#49009. continued composing operas with tre- 

mendous energy. Unhappily, popular success 
deserted him tem: and his next four 
efforts proved unsuccesstul. 

A Change in Composition 

About 1850, however, a change came over 
the musical ‘genive of the composer. He 
discarded, more or less, the traditions he had 
inherited’ from the former masters of Italian 
opera and boldly struck out on. his own account, 
relying entirely upon his own talents to sustain 
his music. A_libretto was adapted by Piave 
from Victor Hugo's Le Hoi s’amuse, a story 
round Francis I, king of France, « depraved 
semi-imbecile. However, the Austrian police 
stepped in, and Piave had to revise hie libretto 
very considerably ere it was passed as fit for 
Production. 

¥ventually all differences were scttled, and 
Rigoletto, di Corte {court fool) wan 
produced in 1831. Overwhelming succean was 
instantancous, very largely on sccount of that 
famous melody Ls. Domne 6 mobile, which, 
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M2 Trowatore Produced 


ever since, has been whistled and hummed in 
every part of the globe. In order to make 
quite sure that thie tune should not leak out 
before the production, Verdi purposely omitted 
it from the original score of the opera. On 
the afternoon of the day appointed for the 
production, he first wrote it down, and only 
taught it to Mirate, the tenor, an hour and = 
half before he had ‘to sing it on the stage for 
the first time. 

‘As s00n as possible Rigoletto was performed 
in Paris and London. Both capitals, 
hitherto indifferent to Verdi, surrendered 
instantly. The composition ‘was the first 
of a series of operas which brought world- 
wide fame and = great fortune to their 
composer. Verdi followed up his triumph 
instantly by setting to work on Jl Trova- 
tore, which enjoyed a brilliant first night 
at the Apollo theatre, Rome, on the 
20th January, 18653. 

‘Thunders of Appisuce 

Each scene was welcomed with thunders 
of applause, and long after every one else 
had gone home to bed an excited crowd 
stood in front of the theatre shoutin 
“Long live Verdi! Werdi and Italy!” / 
Trovatore spread over Europe in an elec- 
trical fashion. Everyone bought the scoro, 
butchers’ boys whistled the airs on their 
rounds. Someone once aaked Babbage, 
the famous English mathematician a 
calculator, whether he knew the opere, 
“Only too well—from morning to night,” 
came the answer, for Babbage’s calm was 
destroyed by barrel-organs continuously 
repeating Verdi's melodica. 

Zl Pravatore was followed the next year 
by La Traviata, whose libretto relates sub- 
stantially the same story as the yo 
Dumas’ Dame aux Camelias.”” The first 

ight proved o fiasco rather than a failure. 
“Am 1 to. blame, or the singers?" asked 

“Time will prove.” Actually 
as _subsoquent 





Verdi bitterly. 
the composcr was blameles: 
successful revivals have prov. But on the 
opening night, the heroine, Violetts, who is 
sup; to ibe ravaged by galloping con- 
surpption, and lies at the point of death, was 
personated by a sound twelve-stone lady, of 
commanding stature and stoutness, graced 
moreover with a physique which would have 
done credit to = blacksmith. Such a situation 
proved too much even for operatic conventions, 
and a delighted audience applauded wildly 
amid roars of laughter which drove all the 
actors from the stage. 

‘Vear by year Verdi's invention and command 
over his materials increased. France and Eng- 
land and America gradually joined with Italy 
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Verdi always looked forward to the days o 
managed (2 lip away from nil the worsen 
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GIUSEPPE VERD 


in his worship. He continued to produce new 
works ot an astonishing rate. Each season 
there was a uew Verdi ecnsation im London. 
He had now reached his full maturity and the 
second period of his musical carcer. Of his 
private life there is little to say. He lived 
quietly and unostentatiously either on the 
little estate of St. Agata near Busseto, which 
he had bought, or elxe in Paris. To ell his 
friends or employces he was kindness itself. 
Poor Piave, his patient librettist, suddenly 





ENJOVING A QUIET FIFE IN HIS GARDEN 


stuicmens, when be 
ora 3 his little estate near Bussetoc ee 
became insane ; whereupon Verdi immediately 
settled | pension upon him for life, and 
undertook the care and education of his only 
child. 

At St. Agate Verdi lived the life of a 
recluse when he was actunlly ongaged in 
composition. The considerable wealth which 
Rigoleiio, Il Trovatore, and La Traviata brought 
him in no way diminished his output. When he 
was clone on sixty years of age. he was ep- 
proached by Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, 
to compose an original work for the inaugura- 
tion of the mew Opera House at Cairo. The 
production of Aida was much delayed by the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, which 
held up all the scenery and costumes in Paris, 
Eventually, however, in January, 1871, all was 
ready. Since Verdi had a horror of the sea, 
nothing would induce him to go to Cairo 
himeolf, but a telegram dispatched immediately 
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after a rapturous reception assured him that 
his right hand bad lost none of its cunning. 
"This opera, written around a story of the 
Pharaohs, marks the beginning of ‘the lest 
phase in’ Verdi's care His scores were 
hencoforward full of originality, aclf-confidence, 
and a verve which completely won over even 
his old opponents, the munical critics of The 
Times and the Atheneum. Aida wan followed 
by Otello (bast on the “story of Othello 
and Desdemona) and Falstaff (axe based on 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, THE MAKER OF MUSIC 











‘came the Mont popular Italian composer af the century, 


Shakespeare). In the last mentioned the spiri 
of Shakespeare's greatest comic character was 
completely caught by the Italian comporcr. 
It was first presented in London during May. 
1894, and scored a complete and unqualified 
success. 

While considering Verdi as a mu: an we 
must not forget that besidex so many operas 
he also composed one monumental ‘piece of 
church music. When Rossini died in 186s, 
Italy caat around for some suitable way of 
expressing her desire to honour his memory. 
Eventually a requiem mass wae decided upou 
aa the most, fitting tribute, and thirteen parts 
of a mass were allotted to thirteen different 
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Composing a Great Requiem 


Italian composers. When the various numbers 
were performed, however, they assorted ill 
together, making up a musicel Joseph's coat 
of various clashing colours. Accordingly a 
committee decided to entrust the whole com- 
position to Verdi, whose own contribution to 
the original hotch-potch had attracted the 
most favourable notice. 
Verdi Conducts in London 

A sincere and devout Catholic, Verdi threw 
himself into the task with spiritual under- 
xtanding, no less than musical zeal. The 
first. performance took place in the church of 
Ban Marco at Milan on the 22nd May, 1874, 
to mark the death of Manzoni, an old friend of 
the composer's, and the Tennyson of Italy. 
lu the following vear it was performed at the 
Albert Hall, London, where Verdi himself 
Wivlded the conductor's baton. The reception 
ws enthuniastic and Verdi's ie as 
iz commonly called, bas ever Ft 
ned its hold over audicnces in this country, 
tting out of consideration such Titans 
ax Bach and Mozart, it is doubtful whether a 
greater or a finer piece of church music 
has ever been written. 

Honoured Throughout the World 

In his later days Verdi received many 
honours ax he lived in hix quict Italian home. 
He became a Senator of the Italian Kingaom 
(but hevond taking the oath he never attended 
the deliberations of the conclave), Comman- 
der of the Austrian Order of Franz, doseph, and 
received the Grand Order of the Legion of 
Honour and other flattering decorations, But, 
common with most great men, Verdi set 
but little store on such distinctions. His heart: 
































jay with hix music, no honours could affect 
ting one way or another. sa 

After Falstaff Verdi ‘compow tle or 
nothing. He continued to enjoy life in his 


own qniet way for a while longer, avoiding 
blicity, and refusing to be interviewed. 

subject, musical or otherwise. He 
died on the 27th January, 1901, having liter- 
ally, by his life’s work, put a girdle of melody 
round ‘the world. 

Some critics continue to regard Verdi as 
only a seductive melodist with a gift for 
dramatic expression, but a study of his later 
works, especially Otello and Falstaff, should 
serve to diapel this iNusion. He developed the 
in form to vast degree, breaking down 
the old conventions which hung a musical gar- 
ment of recitative, aria, duet and chorus upon 
any moderately suitable story, in favour of a 
composition in which story and music united 
to form an organic whole. 

[See “Verdi,” by Camille Bellaigue (2011) and 
~ Verdi: We by Fo 7, Crowest (187)-} 
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DARWIN AND WALLACE 


How DARWIN and WALLACE Skared FAME 


Two Great Naturalists Who Arrived Indcpendently and Simultaneously at the Theory 
of Natural Selection, and Helpcd Each Other to Make it Known to the World 


CON aimost any warm summer's day from 
1860 to 1880, in a garden in Kent, you 
might have secn a tall, spare, bearded old man, 
jpottering about among his roses. He was some- 
thing of an invalid, apparently, for even in the 
mildest weather he wore 2 loose black cloak, 
and always walked with the support of a heavy 
iron-shod staff. Had you 
got. into conversation 
with his gardener, he 
would have | told ‘you. 
“Ah, the poor master 
would be a deal botter 
if only he would find 
nomething todo!” Such 
was his servant's opinion 
of Charles Darwin, au- 
thor of ‘The Origin of 
Species,” a book which 
entirely | changed | the 
complexion of biological 
thought. 

Charles Robert Darwin 
wan born at Shrowsbury 
en the 12th February, 
1809. His father, Dr. 
Robert Darwin, a’ man 
of substantial “fortune, 
had married Susannah 
Wedgwood, daughter of 
Josiah Wedgwood, the 
founder of 





Tho pleasant house at 
Shrewsbury, where the 
Darwins lived. was built 
by Dr. Darwin in 1800, 
and stood on the’ top of 
@ steep bank leading 
down “to the river 
Severn, and overlooking 
the town. The Darwin 
family had been sub- 
etantial yeomen for cen- 
turies, living in Lin- 
coinshire and Yorkshire 
in undistinguished inde- 
goudence. During the seventeenth century 
the family had moved to Staffordshire, where 
their fortunes were increased by industry and 
by a rich marriage. The first member of the 
family, however, to rise to fame was Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802), a ni:vaician, whc became 
renowned in his century as 2 naturalist-poct, 
and was the grandfather of Charles. 
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SHARER IN A GREAT DISCOVERY 
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Darwin's mother died when he was little 
more then cight years old, and he remembered 
nothing of her except “" her deathbed, her black 
velvet gown, and her curiously constructed 
work-table.””" Although motherless. he was 
a happy child, busy in fishing, bird-neating, 
and rambling round the country. He was by 
ne moans a model of 
geod behaviour, for, to 
uote hin own words, 
“1 was in many ways 8 
naughty boy.’ In’ the 
summer of 1813 
“naughty bey"? was put 
to school under the fi 
mous Dr. Butler, then 
headmaster of Shrews- 
bury School, The 
school as x means of 
education to me wan 
ximply a blank,” wrote 
Darwin in after life 
“Nothing could have 
been worse for the de- 
velopment of mint 
then Dr. Butler's schoo), 
as it was strictly cli: 
sical.” 

Indeed, Darwin made 
xo little progress that hix 
father took him away 
at tho ago of sixteer 
“You care for shooting, 
dogs, and rat-catching,”* 
said Dr. Darwin, “and 
you will be a disgrace 
to yourself and all your 
family." Though "this 
reproof wag rather un- 
just, it contained an 
noourate impression of 
Charles ‘Darwin's boy- 
hood delights, Shooting, 
above all else, fascinated 
him. Another favourite 
hoi was the carryin, 
ont of clementary chemi 
cal experiments in a tool-house in the garden. 

‘In October, 1825, Darwin was sent to Edin- 
burgh University, where his brother Eresmus 
was completing his medical scvudies. He re- 
zined there two years as & medical atudent, 
but the dissecting-rooms and the sight of an 
operation revolted him so greatly that he 
benefited littlefrom his timethere. Accordingly, 
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his father dispatched this unsatist boy 
to Cambridge, where he matriouleted at Christ’s 
College in 1828, and took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts three years later. 

One of the reasons why Darwin was sent 
to Cambridge was that he had decided to 
become a clergyman, not because he inclined to 
any particular vocation, but because his father 
waa vehement against him turning into an 
idle sporting man, which then scomed his most 
probable destination. In spite of his apparent 
inability to progrees with his chosen studies, 
Darwin nevertheless attracted the attention 
of not a fow of the forcmost intellects at the 





THE FRAIL AUTHOR OF A FAMOUS WORK 


‘Darwin was an invalid tor many years, Only the doggedness 
Of his characterand the stendiast devotion of his wits «ambled 
him te complete = The Origin of Species. 


university. His especiel friend was Professor 
Hensiow, who sct bis pupil to work on the 
aystematic study of natural history; and the 
cloments of botany, zoology, geology, and 
entomology were mastered as easily as Greek 
and Latin were acquired slowly and painfully. 
Darwin started collecting beetles, a pursuit 
he followed with the greatest eagerness. He 
soon obtained some very rare species, whose 
capture was reported to the world at large. 
née, .”? wrote Darwin of this event, “ever 
felt more ‘delighted at secing his first poem 
published than I did at secing in Stephens’s 
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‘The Beagle Expedition 
‘Illustrations of British Insects’ the  magio 
words: ‘Captured by C. Darwin, Feq.’” 
‘A Splendid Opportunity 
Scon after he came down from Cambridge, 
Darwin received a letter from Henslow 


forming him that the post of naturalist on 
board H.M.S. Beagle was open to him. This 
veesel, under the command of Captain Fitz- 


Roy, was being sent round the world in order to 
correct the Jongitude in South American waters, 
and also to carry out other scientific work 
Darwin was all eas to accept the offer, 
and immediately asked his father’s permission. 
“If you can find any man of common sense 
who advises you to go I will give my consent,” 
was the only answer he received. On the next 
morning, therefore, Darwin set ont to see his 
uncle, Josiah Wedgwood the younger, and 
told ‘him all about the proposal. Mr. Wedg- 
wood at once drove back to Shrewsbury with 
his nephew, and since Dr. Darwin could not 
very well say that his brother-in-law was not 
a man of common sense, permission to go on 
the voyage was at once forthe 

‘The expedition finally sailed on the 27th 








December, 1881, heving previously made # 
false start. received no salary for his 
services; so far aa the Admiralty was oon- 


cerned Ke was on a nemi-officiel fgoting only, 
but it was a that he should have the 
entire dis; of the collection of specimens 
made on the voyage. 

Five Wonderful Years 

In spite of frequent, sea-sicknoss, Darwin, en- 
joyed,,his years on ‘board the Beagle. _ «' My 
mind,” he wrote in a letter home from’ Rio de 
Janeiro, “‘has been in a perfect hurricane of 
delight’ and astonishment, and to this hour 
scarcely = minute haa in idleneas.”” 
For five years he was constantly employed aa 
@ working naturalist, laying the foundations 
of a thorough practical knowledge of geology, 
botany, and zoology ; and. since he had nothing 
but = ‘few books of reference on board, he’ 
was forced to reason out his problems’ for 
bimself. 

‘Derwin regarded his voyage as by far the most 
important event of his life. The Beagle re- 
turned to Plymouth in October, 1836. During 
her voyage, although single-handed, Darwin. 
did more vaiueble work for natural history in 
its various departments, and made discoveries 
of more important species, than any scientific 
expedition baa done since. 

the next three years Darwin was busy 
arranging his collections and colieting the 
experiences of his travels in South America 
and the Pacific into his rather nalve yet very 
interesti: book, “A Naturalist’s " Voyage 
Round the World.” alt 
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Darwin’s other writings (except specifically 
technics! monographs), there is a wonderful 
simplicity and = freedom from all scientific 
terms. ‘Besides this book, his “ Coral Reefs,” 
“ Voloanio Islands,” and “‘ Geological Observa- 
tions in South America” were written from 
materials gathered on the Beagle expedition. 
While engaged in writing these books, Darwin 
also filled the post of honorary seorctary of 
the Geological Society. 

In January, 1839, Darwin married his cousin, 
Emma Wedgwood, ‘with whom he first_ settled 
down at 12, Upper Gower Street, London. 
This house was a gloomy place, and in later 
yeare Darwin often laughed 
over the appalling ugliness 
ite fixtures, contents, and 
surroundings. Soon after his 
maxziage bis health took a 
decided turn for the worse 
“My father soarcely rooms 
to expect that I shall become 
strong for some years. 


HLheatth 
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I shall probably do little 
more but be content to ad- 
mire the strides others make 
in science. 
‘This “despondent opini 
jen 
though. bay 


opinion, 
Ly BO liantly 
ed, shows Darwin's own 
inion of his health at this 
©. Such being the case, 
ho felt that a move from 
London to more quiet and 
healthy surroundings was im- 
perative. Ultimately, a small 
estate at Down, near Brom- 
ley, Kent, was chosen, and from “4 Xv 
Darwin moved there in September, 1842, taking 
with him his wife and frst child. 

‘Until the end of his life Darwin remained 
squire of Down,’ living there in the greatest 
seclusion and quict. In his day the little 
village was oft the beaten track, and could 
be reached only by a ten-mile drive through 
stony, tortuous lanes from the ther nearest 
railway station at jon. The country 
round about waa pretty, though perfectly undis- 
tinguished. ‘‘Ita chief merit,” to quote Dar- 
win, “ia ita extreme rurality.. I think I never 
was in # more perfectly quiet country.” In 
addition, the journey to London was ‘not in- 
surmountably tedious, even for an invalid ; 
and Darwin could thus run up to the meetings 
of the Royal Society, of which be had been 
elected 9, Fellow in 1839, staying for the night 
with his brother Erasmus in Queen Anne’s 
Gate. Directly he settled at Down he realized 
that he must remain there for good, and always 
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lead the most regular of lives, if he was to 
enjoy cven moderate health. Frequently, he 
could not work for weeks on end: “I never 
pass twenty-four hours without many hours 
of discomfort when I can do nothing what- 
ever. 

Despite this tremendous handicap, Darwin 
continued to experiment, dissect, speculate, 
and write with the greatest vigour. Ever since 
1837 he had been considering the possibility 
that all living ercatures had evolved from one 
original organiam: “‘I soon perceived that 

tone of man’s success in 
making useful races of animals and plants. But 


A LITTLE VESSEL THAT MADE HISTORY 


In thia little vessel, the Beorle, Darwin circled the world on a voyage of discovery, 
which resulted in the most profound scientific research of modern times, 
ratueratiat” 


Vopage Hound ike Srortd,” published by Fok 
how selection could be applied to organisms 
living in = state of nature remained for some 
time a mystery to me.” 
How a Great Work Grew 

Year by year, although engaged on other 
work as well, Darwin gathered together « great 
deal of evidence to support the theory which 
‘was growing in his mind. He read and ab- 
stracted an enormous number of books, jour- 
nals, and transactions of learned societies—in 
fact’ he made himself complete master of all 
subjects bearing upon his theory. In June, 
1842, he first “ allowed himself the satisfaction. 
of writing © very brief extract in peneil,”” which, 
however, had grown to # manuscript of 231 pages 
by 1844. Much remained to be done, never- 
theless, and during the next twelve years 
Darwin’s thoughts were never far away from 
his theory and its application. He mado 
numerous experiments in the hybridization 
of plants, often growing common weeds in 
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hin greenhouse, much to bis gardener's scorn 
and disgust. Experiment counted for every- 
thing with him: ‘1 shan’t be casy till I've 
tried it,” he would say. while the patience he 
exhibited in carrying anything through was 
Gnormous.. “It’s dogged as docs it remained 
Darwin's favourite proverb to his life's end, 
and doggedness, rather than perseverance, ex: 
cpressen his frame of mind. 
A Romantic Coincidence 
Finally, early in 1856, Sir Charles Lyell. the 
eminent geologist whom Darwin had consulted 
through all hin work, advised his friend to 
write out his views fully. Darwin started to 
do #0 on n seule three or four times as extensi 
ay that which he afterwards followed in hi 
Origin of Species.” He had about half 
finished his work whon. carly in the summer of 
, Alfred Runwel Wallace, then living in the 
pelage, “ent him a communication 
erthrew ‘all his plans. This com- 





























Tendency of Varieties to De 
Indeliniely from the Original Type.” in wi 
r 


ich 
pounded exnctly the aume theory as that 
on which Durwin was working, although he bad 





arrived at hix conclusions perfectly. indepen- 
dently. In fact, Wallace had sent his cusay to 
Darwin knowing only that the lutter took 
a grout Intercat jn such ideas. 
‘Wallace's Early Life 
Alfred Rummel Wallace wax born beside the 
river Unk. in) Monmouthshire, onthe th 
January. 18 Hin father. x happy-go-lucky 
individual, bad inherited a small property, which 
eradaully diminished owing to unsuccessful 
spcculution. ‘The Walbices soon removed from 
Monmouth and settled in Hertford. where 
Alfred pawed his boyhood with his bruthens 
and sisters, and attended the grammar-echool 
He loved the countryside, and spent his holi 
“in country rambles, although he was then 
tirely ignorant of natural history. In 1836 
lace left school. and family finances having 
driven his parents to retire into a small cottage 
ut Hoddesdon. he went to London, taking up 
his abode with his brether John, who was 
apprenticed to a joiner and cabinet-maker. He 
stayed there six months only, aa in the summer 
his eldest brother, William, took him down to 
Bedfordshire as his asuistant. William Wallace 
was a land surveyor, and he proposed that 
his brother Alfred should learn this pro- 
feesion from him. 
The Tithes Commutation Bill and the railway 
speculation fever at that time were providing 
surveyors with an excess of work, and from 
1837 to 1844 the two brothers were kept busily 
employed. In January, 1844. Wallace came 
of age, and parted from hia brother, and took 
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@ post in the teaching profession. Ever since 
he had left school, he bad been eagerly studying 
scientific subjects. and had now mastered the 
rudiments of botany, physics, and astronomy. 
He was to abandon teaching for natural 
history, but suffered from a chronic lack of 
funds. In February, 1846, bis brother William 
died suddenly, and Alfred again took up sur- 
veying, but soon forsook it for the more con- 
genial naturalist’s career. 
In Search of Rare Species 

In company with an ardent naturalist friend, 
H. W. Batos, Wallace set out in 1848 for the 
‘Amazon valley. The object of this expedition 
waa the collection of new and rare species of in- 
sects, fuh, and birds. Wallace remained in South 
America ‘until 1853, whon he returned home, 
bringing a vast coliection with him. He now 
determined that the finest field in the world 
for an exploring and collecting naturalist was 
the Malay Archipelago, whither he proceeded 
in 1854. 

Wallace did not return to England until the 
spring of 1862. During his sojourn in the Enst 
he visited Celebes, New Guinea, Java, Sumatra, 
and the Moluccas, collecting’ specimens and 
carrying out valuable scientific exploration in 
cach. It was during these journcyings that 
he wrote the esaay which he sent to Darwin, 
and which contained the same ideas and opinions 
ne those upon which Darwin had been working 
for so long. Shortly after his return, Wallace 
visited Darwin at Down, where the two great 
naturalists thoroughly discussed their epoch- 
making discovery. win Was attracted by 
Wallace, and on his visita to London would 
often moct him at Erasmus Darwin’s house. 

A Comprehensive Mind 

With the exception of a tour through Canada 
and the United States, Wallace henceforth 

ved in England, engaged on scientifie and 
iterary work. His mind, perhaps not so deep 
a3 Darwin's, was far more comprehensive. 
He became a Socialist, a land nationalizer, and 
a spiritualist, advocating all his opinions in 
various volumes and articles. His bes! 
work. however. is a book entitled “ Darwinism,” 
which remains, perhaps, the clearest exposition 
of the subject.’ Wallace died in 1913. 

On reading Wallace’s essay, Darwin's first 
feeling was of vexation. “So all my 
originality,” he wrote to his friend Sir Joseph 
Hoo Oe ee ctmanbed. 1: =. K cor- 

tle annoyed to Jose ali priority, 
resigned inyacif to fate-” I 
mitted Wallace’s essay to Lyell and Hooker, 
leaving them to decide what should be done. 
‘To the eternal credit of both Darwin and 
Wallace they forbore all jealousy and dispute. 
Lyell and Hooker decided that « joint paper 
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THE RETREAT WHERE AN 





“The “Origin of Species" 


INVALID PRODUCED HIS WORKS 


Jn 292 the state of Darwin's health made withdrawal from London life imperative, With his wife sad first child, he removed 


‘ivestigntions, 
by “‘ Mesers. C. Darwin and Alfred Wallace.”” 
untitled * On the Tendencies of Species to form 
Vurieties ; and on the Perpetuation of Varieties 
and Species by Natural ans of Selection.”? 
whould be communicated by them to the 
Linnean Soviety. With great generosity Wal- 
lace would allow the communication of this 
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per 
only “provided Mr. Darwin did not withhold 
from the public, as_he was strongly inclined 
to do (in fayour of Mr. Wallace), the memoir 


which he himself had written on the same 
subject ”—the half-finished “ Origin of Species.” 
New Era in Biological Science 

On the lst July, 1858, this paper was read 
to the Linnean Society, neither of the authors 
being present, IU-health prevented Darwin’ 
attendance, while Wallace, of course, was still 
ip the East Indies. Sir Charles Lyell and 
Sir Joeeph Hooker both remarked that the 
most careful consideration should be given to 
the paper, as it marked @ new era in b 
science. ‘The audience listened with interest— 
but no semblance of a discussion followed. 
Thus quietly was ao 4 theory launched 
publicly into the world. 

‘Darwin's “ Origin of Species "’ was published 
in 1859. The it edition of 1,260 copice 
was sold out on the day of publication. No 
book published within the last two hundred 
years has aroused balf the storm whicb the 
“ Origin of Species” created; indeed, it is 
difficult for ue to-day to comprehend the stir 
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its publication evoked. We must remember, 
moreover, that Darwin did no more than 
advance @ theory as to how living things had 
ail evolved from one stock. Evolution, nowa- 
days, bears so wide and vague a meaning that 
we isil to realize that Darwin’s work was 
strictly confined to the sphere of biology. 

Darwin's ‘Theory Criticized 

In_ general, the reception was clamorously 
hostile. Most men felt outraged and insulted 
by the implied contradiction of the accepted 
views of the Book of Genesis. No one then cared 
to think that mankind had been evolved from 
some ape-like primeval ancestor. The greatest 
and most formidable critic waa Samuel Wilber- 
force, bishop of Oxford, who fell upon Darwin 
tooth and neil, referring to him aa ‘a flighty 
man... who’ endeavours to prop up his 
utterly rotten fabric of guess and speculation.”” 
Derwin bimestf had neither the health mor taste 
to answer his critics. He regarded the whole 
squabble as vulgar and beyond his scope. 
Nevertheless, he gave the most detailed atten- 
tion to any criticiam addressed to himself per 
sonally.” With sorupulous fairness be weighed 
and answered all objections in the most 
courteous of letters. 

In public, T. H. Huxley fought Darwin’ 
battles for him, ana never had any theory 
more powerful advocate. Referring to Darwin 
own attitude, Huxley wrote in his praise that he 
was “one who, in spite of an acute sensitive. 
the Greens soe éetation Index 
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Climbing Upbill Again 


ness to praise and blame, and notwithstanding 
provocations which might have excused any 
outbreak, kept himeclf clear of all envy, hatred, 
and malice, nor dealt otherwise than fairly 
and justly with the unfairness and injustice 
which were cnowered upon him.” 
Hie Indifference to Honours 

Having published hie great thesis, Darwin 
felt that his life’s work was, in a sense. com. 
pleted. The tension caused by the controversy 
centring around the “' Origin” destroyed the 
remnants of his health. ‘1 bave 80 
steadily going downhill, I cannot help doubtin; 
whether I can ever crawl a little uphill agai 
he wrote. However, the care of his family and 
his physician restored him, and he gradual 
did “crawl uphill again.” "In 1864 he received 
tho greatest honour a British scientist knows. 
namely the Copley Medal of the Royal Socicts 
Darwin was singularly untouched by honours 






























uch as this. “Such thingy make little diffor- 
ence to me. It shows, however, that natural 
selection is making some progress in this 


country ’—thus he received the news that the 
medal had been awarded to him. In the tra’ 
of this medal came election as an honorary 
member to ely seventy learned socictics 
the world over—honours which Darwin treated 
with supreme indifference. 

On the other hand, Darwin was sincerely 
delighted when, in 1877, the honorary degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him at Cambridge. 
On this occasion the Senate House was packed 
with undergraduates who cheered him to the 
echo, while some mischievous and ingenious 
young*men suspended over his head a stuffed 
monkey and a large oval hoop decorated with 
the colours of Christ’s College. The latter, 
it was afterwards explained, was intended to 
represent * the missing link.’”” 

Darwin's Other Works 

Notwithstanding his increasing age, Darwin 
continued to wotk. During the twenty years 
following the publication of the “ Origin of 
Species,” he produced other works: ‘‘On the 
‘Gontrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized by 
Insects,” ‘' The Movements and “Habits of 
Climbing Plante,” ‘The Descent of Man, and 
Selection in Relation to Sex.” ‘The Power of 
Movement in Plants,” and “Che Expression of 
the Emotions in Man and Animals.” These 
titles are quoted in order to show the wide 
range of Darwin's studies; nor did he touch 
one of the subjecta without adorning it. 

‘The style of his writing, though clesr, is by 
no means dis ished. He put himself to 

t pains to express the truth precisely as he 
Saw if, but hie sentences reed bluntly and 
prosaically. Compared, for example, with Hux: 
ley, that great writer of prose who was also a 
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sciontist, Darwin's pages seem to lack that 
coherence which style alone is able to give 
to them. Often, 1s he wrote, his sentences 
would become hopelessly involved, and poor 
Darwin would fling down his pen, and exclaim 
aloud, ‘Now what do want to say?” 
Curiously enough, although he altered the 
whele complexion of biology, and in this 


VARIATIONS THAT HELPED A NATURALIST 





Four rare butterflies IMuatrating the transition’ forms be 
fyreta the species Melicenine Mainomene “and, Fl, Tralsiops. 


Studying such variations. in gradually formed 
By studying such cory of natural selection: 

respect is the first of modern biologists, he 
wrote and worked in an old-fashioned way. He 
adopted that courteous and conoiliatory tone 
towards his reader which marked the writings 
of the eighteenth rather than the nineteenth 
century. 

In reading Darwin’s books one is reminded 
constantly of the older naturalists, such as his 
grandfather Erasmus Darwin, or Gilbert White 
of Selborne. In fact, Darwin is far nearer in 
spirit to them than ‘to the modern scientist. 
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He was a man who worked at many branches 
of soience, not merely specializing in one per- 
ticular corner of the field of natural history. 
Had this not been so he could never have 
acquired the wide and peculiar knowledge of 
OF WALLACE 
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Mprkiog naturalst, 
‘Broadstone. 

joture standing before the 
is staay. 
tacts neccssnry to support hia theory of naturat 
welection. For in the © Origin of Species 

Wdrnwa evidence not from onc brane 
but from many—irom geology, botany, 
slogy. zoology, and” entomology. No doubt 
he knew far less about the wing-casce of beetles 
than those who have devoted their whole lives 
to that particular subject, but he possesncd 
an unrivalled perspective, and a huge panoramic 
view of the whole phenomena of nature. 

Improved Health in Old Age 

During the Just ten years of his fe, Darwi 
health greatly improved. Although he did not 
do so much ‘work, owing to advanced age, he 
enjoyed quite long periods of relief from’ hia 
ailments. He continued to liye quietly at 
Down, mainly devoting his energies to botanical 
mwearch. In December, 1881, however, he 
suffered from a heart-attack when in Bryanston 
Square, London. He recovered temporarily 
and returned to Down, but suffered further 
attacks of increasing severity. Finally, on the 
18th April, 1882, he died. His last words were, 

"Lam not the least afraid to dic.” 

A few days before his death Darwin had 
been engaged in putting the final touches to 


Alter many wanderings abroad as a 
allace finally nattled down at Old Orchard, 
Herds “meen ip “the, Pi 
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a short account of his opinions and researches. 
Strangely cnough, the final words he wrote sum 
up his attitude towards the world: “ As for 
myself, I believe that I have acted rightly in 
steadily following and devoting mv life to 
science. 1 feel no remorse from having com- 
mitted any great sin, but have often and often 
regretted that I have not done more direct 
good to my fellow creatures.”’ 
‘The Influence of Darwin 

Since Darwin's day. some of his ideas have 
been modified, a few have been abandoned as 
erroneous, but the revolution which he wrought 

men’s ideas has remained. The notions he 
imported into biology have invaded all de- 
partments of learning, bringing about more 
far-reaching changes than any since the Re- 
neinsance. How did Darwin affect the ideas 
of his gencration 90 profoundly 7 we may sak. 
‘The answer lies in hia strict devotion to reason 
and truth. As Dr. J. 8. Haldane has seid, 
Darwin war a man “ interested primarily in 
trath ax euch,” one “ in whom reason has become 
the greatest’ and most terrible of passions. 

this reason the dragons’ tecth which Darwin 
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“ Social Enviroament 
of ninety, the year thin 
‘HO! Hoppa. 


have sprung 


sowed in the “ Origin of Species 
up and have worked greater changes than the 
words or works of all his contemporaries. 

[See “Lite and Letters of Charles Derwin.” by F, 
Darwin (8 vol, 1887); and “Alfred Russel Wallace, 
by J- Marchant’ (2 vols., 1916)-] 
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GROUP 11.—PLAYERS 


A FAMILY 


FHE REMBLES 


of FAMOUS PLAYERS 


The Struggles and Triumphs of the Kembles, and How They Helped Each Other and 


Created a Stage Tradition that Lasted More Than a 


[X1753 © poor strolling player named Roger 

Kemble fell in love with Sarah Ward, the 
attractive daughter of @ prosperous theatrical 
manager. Sarah had often been warned by 
her father against the folly of marrying an 
actor, but she ran away with Kemble, and a 
clandostine marriage took place. 

‘Old Ward, being « man of sense and humour, 
cheerfully accepted the inevitable, but he could 
not resist @ somewhat malicious reference to 
his son-in-law. on 

“Well, Sarah,” he Ree 
said, “you have not dis- 
obeyed me. I told you 
not to marry an actor, 
and you have married » 
man who never was and 
never will be an actor.” 

Roger Komble had few 
illuaionea about his hie- 
trionic ability. He never 
became a great actor but 
he Was @ persevering man 
of business and. suc- 
ceeded eventually in 
making about £350 a year 
ae a theatrical mannger. 

From Barber to Actor 

He had started in life 
as a barber's ausistent, 
and if he soon discovered 
that he had made a mis. 
take in. adopting the 
stage os a profession, he 
set himacif to make the 
best of a bad job. His 
marriage helped him, for 
okt. Ward presented the 
young couple. with & 
company of sotore. 

‘Companies of strolling 
players in those days were not so numerous 
to give rise to much competition, and province! 
audiences were tolerant. Roger Kerable soon 
learned the tricks of the trade. He produced 
melodramas snd garbled versions of Shake- 
speare, masking the mediocre talent at bi 
disposal by ingenious stage devices. The com- 
pany toured the small towns of Wales, an- 
houncing their arrival by marching through 
the strecta and beating a dram. As an ad- 
ditional lure to the public it was announced 
that packets of tooth paste would be. pre- 
sented to every member of the audience. 

‘From thet bumble beginning there sprang 
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‘undrcd Years 


into being a stage tradition that was to last 
for over a hundred years. Mr. and Mrs. Kemble 
had twelve children, and the seven who sur- 
vived all became players, and most of them, in 
varying degrees, contributed to the fame that 
how attached to the name. Thero were 
embles who succeeded and Kembles who 








failed, and to a certain extent the suceesaful 
1 


Kembles over 
wise have achic 
E TRAGEDY QUEEN 


lowed those who might other- 
ved fame for themselves. 

"The wteady inercase in 
his family, and the fact 
little Kemble 
in turn showed early and 
unmixtakable signs of 
Lintrionic. talent, sorely 
troubled Roger Kemble. 
He Kaw himncl{ the pros 
genitor of a line doomed 
hy herevlitary dixposition 
ahd inckcapable environ: 
ment to perpetual 
poverty. 

‘Useful Prodigics 

To ignore the talents 
of hin children, however, 
would Ween Like 
looking proverbial 
xift horse in the mouth. 
And so Roger Kemble 
made use of hin xonx and 
daughters ax procligies 
tnd did hin best to, tia: 
suade thent from adopt- 
ing the stage ax a per- 
manent profession. 

‘Che first of the chil- 
dren to be called into 
requisition in order to 
supplement the family 
resources wae Sarah, 
afterwards Mrs. Siddons. She was the first- 
born of the family and the greatest of the 
Kembles. 

John Philip Kemble, the eldest son, was born 
at Prescot, Lancashire, in 1757. At the age of 
ten he played the part of the young Duke of 
York in Charles I, together with his sister 
Sarah, who played the Princess Elizabeth. After 
a few further appenrances he left the family 
company and went to a boarding-school at 
Sedgley Park, Staffordshire. 

Roger Kemble’s circumstances were now 
improving, and he seems to have determined 
that his sons at least should cecape the hard- 
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THE KEMBLES 


shipa and disappointments of stage life. He 
sent John Philip to a college at Douai, in France, 
to be trained for holy orders. Here the young 
man aired his faculty for memorizing words by 
repeating the entire contents of 2 daily news- 
paper, including the advortisoments, before his 
astonished colleagues. 

He had no intention of becoming a pricat. 
Unable to obtain hie father’s assintance in 
turning to the stage, he appealed to Sarah, who 
was by now sufficiently influcntial to be able to 
help him to join a touring company and to per- 

CARRYING ON A GREAT TRADITION 














SREgPGR Soong oye ances wasigay sneetss ens 

aise fo the family dame by her performance ‘as’ 
wuude the mannger to give her brother Icading 
parts, 

In John PI “x case, the Kemble talent 
was extremely slow in developing. At man: 
theatres he was hissed off the stage. So poorly 
was the company patronized that often there 
was no money With which to pay salaries at the 
end of the weck. On onc occasion Kem ble‘s land- 
lady took his shirt in payment for overdue rent 
Another time Kemble was reduced to the 
expedient of whipping a noisy humming-top 
in the room ebove which his sick landlord 
was Iving, in the hope that the annoyance 
would lend to his summary ejection without 
settlement of his bill. 

Only the Kemble grit and capacity for hard 
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Brother and Sister 


work enabled the unsuccessful actor to reverse 
Ris fortunes. | After muffering worse privationa 
then his father ever could have known, he 
drifted across to Ireland, where, at the Smock 
Alley theatre in Dublin, he plaved the part of 
Hamlct at a salary of £5 a week. His success 
Part led to en immediate improvement 
cumstancer. 
_ About this time Mra. Siddons, then rapidly 
ng towards the fuil flight ‘of her fame, 
visited Ireland. Brother and rister acted 
together, and eo successful wae their tour that, 
when Mrs. Siddons returned to Drury Lane 
she was able to introduce the new member of 
the Kemble family to an audience already 
predisposed in his favour. 
‘The Family Manner 
Within a few weeks Kemble was being 
discussed almost as much as hia pister, and 
there were some who declared that he would 
eventually overshadow her. The striking family 
likences Waa noted, and also John Philip's 
powerful voice and ‘impressive stage manner. 
Kemble, great actor as he became, never did 
colipse his sinter. He had many of the same 
gifts, but he lacked Surah’s power of rising to 
pupreme emergencies. In their sense together 
he always relied upon his slater for support at 
the crucial momente. The understanding be- 
tween them was so close that often Kemble 
“doubled” parts in order to be on the ai 
at the same time as Sarah, who, on her side, 
felt that her brother's presence was an aid to 


her For S ary 

w Lane, theatre wan pulled down 
in 1791, rma to its condemnation 
authorities, Kemble had much to do with th 
a ig of ita successor. Ho was Seaponaibie 
for the introduction of the iron sefety-curtain, 
and for an apparatuy that enabled real water 
to be shown on the stage. He wan also the 
first actor to play Shakespearean parts in the 
appropriate coatumes. Garrick had appeared 
as Macbeth and Hamlet attired in the same 
clothes that were worn in the drawing-room, 
and wearing the eighteenth-century powdered 
wig. Kemble insisted that the time had come 
to sweep away this and other anschronisme 
connected with theatrical production. 

A Strange Duel 

Kemble once fought « duel, although he was 
not naturally a quarrelsome ‘man. The affair 
arose out of some slighting remark that Kemble 
had passed to a fellow actor named Aickin. 
A meeting was arranged at Marylebone Fields. 
When the signal was given Kemble did not fire, 
and Aickin's bullet passed harmlessly by him. 
‘Thereupon Kemble fred in the air, and honour 
was satisfied. 

‘When he was asked why he had merely stood 
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A Peculiag Temperament 


THREE MEMBERS OF A FAMOUS FAMILY ACT TOGETHER 


Slddons used her powerful influence at Drury Lane te, introduce ns 
‘Queen Cat et phalces | 


neon acting the part of 


iertme in 5) 
faraily cneemblance 


ota 
ieliine 


up to be fired at by his opponent, Kemble 
observed dryly that as soon as he saw Aickin 
take nim he knew that he was in no dange 

In private life Kemble was an eccentric 
individual, Perhaps if he had succeeded, like 
Keon, in expressing the peouliarities of his 
temperament on the stage he would have become 
something more than the most respected actor 
of his day. It is said that when he fell in love 
with Priscilla Brereton, the young widow of an 
actor and daughter of the Hopkins who won 
fame as Garrick’s favourite dresser, he was too 
shy to approach the ledy upon the subject of 
marriage in the conventional fashion. 

“Popping” the Question 

One night, as be was coming off the atage, 
he noticed ‘Priscilla standing in the wings. 
“* Pop,” said Kemble mysteriously, “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you were soon to hear something 
to your advantage.” Priscilla was mystified, 
but” her worldly mother expressed the opinion 
that this was the actor’s cocentric method of 
proposing marriage, and advised an immediate 
Receptance. 

Kemble was essentially a tragedian, and his 
range included ali the traditional Shakespearean 
parts. He reached his greatest height in the 
character of Coriolanus, which suited him in all 
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the ierblea wan sometimes an aid and sometinaes « hindrance to th 
‘success, for family fewamblances ura apt £0 lead to comparisons. 


oo 


THE KEMBLES 
IN_ SHAKESPEARE 


y all her brothers und sisters to the London pul 
e hamry Wilt with Joun Philip and Charion Kemble, 
Individual 


particulars, for on the stnze he locked every 
inch @ noble Roman. With advancing years 
asthma affected his voice. Hig declamation, 
always just and correct in detail, was m 
wheeziness of tone. In spite of this he 
made great efforts to hold his own against 
Edmund Kean, the brilliant but erratic genius 
who #0 nearly rivalled the memory of Garrick. 
But the town turned to its new idol, and 
Kemble wee eclipsed. 
After = long abeence abroad he returned to 
Lane for a farewell performance of 
Coriclanus. He received an ovation so enormous 
that when Mrs. Siddons heard of it she was, 
for once, jealous of the brother she had done 
80 much to hel “Perhaps in the nex 
world,” she said, “" women will be more valued 
then they are in this.” John Philip Kemble 
dicd abroad in 1823. 
A Memorable Occasion 
When the new Drury Lane theatre opened 
on the 2Iet April, 1794, three Kembles had 
taken the boards together. The newcomer, 
Charles Kemble, was born in 1775, twenty 
years after his famous sister, and eighteen years 
after John Philip. A mere youth as yet, ho 
Played, the part Pot Malcolm in Macbeth, “but 
had already hit the taste of rovincial 
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THE KEMBLES 


audiences by his performances as Orlando i 
As You Like It. 

‘Like his brother, Charles had been intended 
for the Church, but found the call of the stage 
irresistible. Rather than continue his studies 
at Douai he obtuined a position in the post 
office, and from this gradually found bis way 
into theatrical life. He excelled in comedy, 
although his range was not wide. Macready 
described him as“ @ first-rate actor of second- 
rate parts.” Under the guidance of his brother 
and sistor he remained at Drury Lane for some 
yenrs, and then became a manager. He was, 

succemful in this capacity, 
ritually adcopted a post as examiner of 
He died in 1854, 
on Kemble, born in 1758, was an actor 


IN THE CHARACTER HE LIKED BEST 









plays. 
Ste 





john Philiy Kemble az Cato in Ad play of enat 
Jatne, tne Sepen of Rome suacked heed upos hisn and 
ice person,” nai William Haslitt the eitie: 





of mediocre ability. He became so portly that 
he could play Faistaff without the aid of pad- 
ding. He greatly resembled his father, both in 
physique and mentality, and remained a fairly 
successful manager of an Edinburgh theatre, 
until his death in 1822. 

Probably no member of the Kemble family 
acted really badly, although it is said of Jane 
Kemble (1774-1834) that her efforts on the 
stage excited nothing but ridicule owing to her 
stoutness, which made her appear like = 
caricature ot Mrs, Siddons. She married sn 
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‘The Vivacious Fanny 


actor and hed five children, all of whom went 
on the stage and achieved varying degrees of 

Frances (1756-1822), and Elizabeth (1761— 
1836), the other sisters of Mra. Siddons, were 
both given every opportunity to appear before 
the public. Frances was more beautiful than 
her sister, and she had the Kemble faculty for 
taking pains, but a critic advised her to “ desiss 
from the attempt of finishing what the hand of 
nature never began.” After further attacks 
upon her undoubted talent she became dis- 
coureged and forsook the footlights for ever. 

‘Too Much Like Her Sister 

Elizabeth, who had a wonderful voice, had 
to encounter similar persecution on account of 
her resemblance to Mrs. Siddona, but she per- 
severed and made « fortune in America, where 
she had the honour of being introduced to 
George Washington. Charica Kemble had two 
daughters, Frances (1809-1893), and Adelaide 














{(I814~1879), of whom the latter became a 
vceustul Operatic singer, while the former, 
known as “Fanny Kemble,” came near to 


rivalling her aunt 

‘Ax a child Fanny won all hearts by ncr charm. 
and vivacity. One day she was punished for 
& juvenile Offence by being put on a diet of 
bread and water. Now,” she obnorvesl, Tam 
like those poor dear French prisoners that every- 
Lody pitics so.” While staying with one of her 
aunts she burned « whole library of children’s 
hooks “just for fun." She received an excel- 
lent education and every effort was made to 
koop her awny from the’ stage 

In 1829, however, Charlen Kemble’s affairs 
were in such a bad’ way that be was obliged 
toannounce the first appearance of his daughter 
in the part of Julict. ‘The “ pull” of the family 
name Was cnormous, and it had the desired 
cffect. Al London flocked to sce whether the 
Kemble tradition had finally flickered out or 
whether it would flare up once more in Fanny's 
person. 

‘The poor girl had practically no experience 
of the stage, and aa she sat in her dressing- 
room, tears poured down her cheeks and she 
trembled with dread at the thought of what 
was expected of her, and how much de; 
upon her success. She triumphed beyond all 
expectation, and in one short season Charles 
Kemble was able to recoup « loss of £13,000 
ineurred during the previous one. 

Fanny wae the last of the Kembles to achieve 
great success, although Henry Kemble (1848— 
1907) becarne = very well-known and popular 
London actor. 

[See “A Contury of Famous Actremes,” by Harold 
Shinpeon ond Mra. Charles Brawn (N-D.)1 and“ A Century 
of Great Actors,” by Cecil F. Armatrong (N-D.)-J 
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GROUP 12—THINKER 


SOCRATES AND PLATO 


TWO GREAT THINKERS of OLD GREECE 


The Earnest Search for Truth that Led Socrates and His Pupil Plato to Expound 
their Doctrines, and thus Influenced the Lives of Many Nations 














MOST people imagine classic Greece as a 

land of white buildings, inhabited by a 
tall, fair race clad in white garments. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

Picture, rather, = small city, clustering 
around and clambering up = steep hillside 
crowned by_the temples and fortreas of the 
Acropolis. "In the streets of this coloured town 
—for all the buildings are vividly painted or 
built from coloured 
marble—move a lively 
crowd of shortish, olive- 
skinned. folk, dressed in 
strong, brightly coloured 
garments. ‘They talk and 
move gaily and brisk- 
ly, for there is nothing 
of a stoic calm about 
Athens. All is move- 
ment and vivid interest, 
for even now in the 
fifth century Bc. the 
Athenians are eager “* to 
tell or to hear some 


that had arisen to pre- 
eminence in Greoce after 
the Persian War. Athe- 
nian supremacy had been, 
built upon two battle- 
fields. Unaided, the 
Athenian armies had 
conquered at Marathon 
(490 ».c.). The Athenian 
fleet had secured the 
victory ot Greece at 
Salamis (490 B.C.). By 
these two battles the 
tide of Persian conquest 
was forover checked, and 
fell back impotent upon 
the shores of Asia. Athens, hitherto no more 
remarkable than any other city state of Greece, 
had been razed and burnt to the ground during 
the war. She arose from her ashes the acknow- 
ledged saviour of all Grecce, and, directed by the 
geniue of Pericles, the newly built city became 
the most beautiful and powerful in all the 
esstern Mediterranean. Her supremacy, more- 
over, was not only in arms and diplomacy, 
for in her streeta and groves flourished = 
culture which, to this day, has been the de- 
spair and envy of the world. : 
‘During her period of greatness the constitu- 
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WISEST OF THE GREEKS 


‘Socrates, known as “* the wisest of the Greeks,"" was keenly 
F in philosophy and religios 
ve famoux doctrine. that 
edge and vice ignorance. 


tion of Athens continued the most liberal and 
democratic that the world has ever seon. All 
matters touching foreign or domestic policy 
were decided by the whole assembly of freo 
citizens gathered in the “ Ecclesia.” Advocates 
in the law courts addressed no jury of twelve 
honest men, but a body of several hundred 
citizens, who decided the issue of cases by their 
votes. "In fact, each citizen was a king and a 


judge 

Were both lawyer and 
politicians, filling grave 
and responsible offices 
in rotation. 

Such a happy con. 
dition of affairs could 
exist only by virtue of 
the relatively small 
Population and a plenti- 
ul supply of 
labour. ‘The citizens 
were not too numerous 
to be gathered together 
in one pluce to vote. 
Public duties iraposed 
no hardship upon men, 
who entirely depended 
upon slaves to curry on 
the business and labour 
of daily life. Thus the 
citizen” could devote 
himself exclusively to 
his dutics and pleasures, 
with the result that 
tho common factor of 
intelligence and taste 
in Athens has nevor yet 
been rivalled in another 
sity. 

Such an_ idealization 
of public life could not. 
but react upon domestio 
affairs. It did so to the extent that tho 
Athenian lived completely in public, and the 

played by women in sosiety became to 
the last’ degree unimportant. Contemptucus 
toleration was the uttitude adopted by the 
average Athenian towards his women-folk. 
The world of discussion, serious play-going, 
ceremonial! religious observance, and public 
business which constituted the life of Athens, 
consisted of an almost exclusively malo 
society. 

In the thronging streets almost everybody 
wae known, at least by sight, to everybody else. 
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SOCRATES AND PLATO 


Among the handsome, athletic, richly dressed 
crowd of passers-by, one figure must have 
looked grotesquely interesting as he walked 
along, by reason of hia remarkable ugliness. 
His thick lips, flat nose, prominent eyes, and 
sturdy, thick-set frame, no less than the scanty 
dress’ which served hima summer and winter 
alike, almost gave the ap} nee of a satyr 
to Socrates, ‘the wisest of the Greeks.” For 
nearly forty yoars Socrates lived and moved 
among the Athenian crowds, teaching, in- 
quiring, soarching after truth, until at last he 
died for his convictions, the victim of the 
Prejudice of established ideas, which refused to 
embrace, or even to countenance, his new 
doctrines. 
Following # Stonemasou's Trade 

Born near Athens about 469 B.o., the son of a 
stonomason and sculptor, Socrates frat followed 
hin father's trade. Liable, as were all citizens, 
for military service, he went campaigning and 
distinguished himscif in three battles. “Even 
among soldier bis hardiness was occasion for 
romark, for it is specially recorded by Xenophon 
that throughout the ‘rigours of a Thracian 
winter he marched barcfoot. He married a 
lly numed Xanthippe, whose shrewish nature 
how bocome proverbial throughout the world for 
® conjugal scold. By her he had three sons, 

Such ix the sum of our information as to 
Socrates’ earcor, apart from hie life as a philo- 
Sopher, of which we are fortunate in possess 
two indepondent aucnunte, that of Plato, and 
that of Xenophon, hoth of whom were his pupils. 
Plato cud mort of his own philosophic wri 
into the form of dialoguca, in which the chief 
ond outatanding: character ix Socrates. 
© Different Descriptions of Socrates 
ophon, however, was no atudent such 
ax Pinto, but rather » man of action and of the 
wortd, © wuccessful general, and a successful 
author, Hix Socrates is homely, simple, almost 
eurthy, in comparison with the ineffably wise 
anastery of Plato's disloguca, yet he is_the 
inosrnution of a divine common sense. Each 
account, in fact, shows the opposite side of & 
rich and deeply humorous neture: and the 
two, pieced together, reveal a Socrates as solid 
and convincing os any character in history or 
literature. 

A friend of Socrates, one Chmrephon, once 
went to Delphi, and there asked the oracle of 
Apollo who might be the wisest of mankind. 
‘The answer came: “There is no man wiser 
than Socrates.” What, precisely, such an 
answer meant to the Greek mind is difficult 
for us to conceive. The Greek religion possessed 
no sort of inspired scripture. Fragmentary 
and often darkly ambiguous revelations from 
oracles filled the place of such an inspired text. 
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Wht “Teachings of Socrates | 


‘The Delphic oracle of Apollo had proved a 
continuous source of such revelations to the 
Athenians. The oracular pronouncements, put 
into practice, had in and again. 

themselves the city’s only salvation. Therefore, 
it seemed that a particular honour had been 
laid upon Socrates. He felt, so far as it, was 

A 


ible for anyone posscasing tho Greek 
Balance of mind to fecl, that he had received 
a “call. 


Investigating the Meaning of words 

His first task was to investigate the real 
meaning of words and the true nature of things. 
To thie end he would naturally desire to ques: 
tion those most skilled in the branoh of know- 
ledge under inquiry. The Platonic dialogues 
mai consist’ of the records of Socrates’ 
efforta to get to the bottom of things. Plato, 
however, heightened and polished these con- 
versations with an art all his own, and used 
them to expand the basis of his own views. 
Nevertheless, 80 closely has Plato's point of 
View become identified with that of his master, 
that when we speak of Plato, in nine cases out 
of ten we mean the Platonic Socrates. 

All the ustrations, with which Soorates so 
well knows how to point an argument, are 
drawn from the common everyday life before 
his eyes. Sitting in = porch or garden, sur 
rounded by a group of a dozen or more—friends, 
enemies, casual passers-by, youths, and school- 
bo: tes “would pursuc his inquiries. 
His method consisted in putting a series of 
artful questions to hix opponent, and. by « few 
simple additional questions, ent jhim in 
the web of his own learning. 

Problems of Greek Religion 

But Socrates is never represented as the 
idol of his frionds. He never speaka with final 
authority. Often the laugh gocs against him, 
frequently he appears in anything but @ self: 
complacent state of mind, Many of the 
dialogues, such as the “Lysis ” on friendship, 
come to an inconclusive ending. The company 
can no more agree, one way or the other, than 
an actual modern group arguing in a railway 
carriage or a club. 

Pursuing his task, Socrates came to consider 
the truths and problems of Greek religion. He 
pierced through the many gods and mythical 
traditions of Olympus to the conception of one 
underlying Spirit of perfect wisdom, power, and 
goodness. 

Loyal to ancient custome, and scrupulous in 
hie observance of official cerernonial, he read 
into their symbolism = far more ‘complete 
spirituality than his contemporaries. The veil 
between this world and some other grew thin 
before his eyes. Solitary, and first of all the 
pagans, he conceived the idea of the purifica- 
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‘Thrown Into Prisco 


WHERE SOCRATES TAUGHT THE YOUTH OF ATHENS 


£0 Kelp ther nolve, the 
tion of the soul through suffering. In « non- 
moral world he identified beauty with virtue, 
ugliness with evil, and strove mightily to learn 
“how we are to come by virtue.” 

Summoned Before His Enemies 

By his contemptuous withdrawal from all 
political life, and his tacit opposition to the 
then most powerful faction in Athens, Socrates 
had made a host of enemies. At last these 
determined to put an end to his inquiries and 

ings, which they found both inconvenient 
and also damaging to thei: own wisdom and 
pretensions, In 398 3.c., being then seventy 
years old, Socrates was summoned to appear 
in answer to oh: of corrupting youth and 
© disbelief in the national - 

‘Lo these charges he appeared before = jury 
of five hundred of his fellow citizens, to whom 
he addressed his “Apologia.” He made no 
answer to the accusations against him, for they 
were 80 vague a to be unanswerable. Rather, 
contemptuously dismissing them in a few 
sentences es trumped up and insincere, he 
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Philosopher had bean prosecuted on a charge which eventually led to his death. 
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SOCRATES AND PLATO 





tely, be rade aany snemiat owe did doe rear until 


Jaunched out upon a magnificent profeasion 


ef faith. “Acquit mo or not as you will; 
know that I will do nothing ise than 
what I do now, if I am to dio many 


deaths for it.'" 

By o narrow majority it was decided that he 
should die. Once more he addressed his multi- 
tude of judges, speaking of death—death that 
could in no casc bo an actual evil, so con- 
vinced was he of the immortality of ‘the soul. 
“And now,” he concludes, “it is time that we 
should depart. I to death, you to life. But 
which of us goes to the better thing, only 
God knows."* 

Calmly Awaiting His Execution 

Actually, the execution did not take place 
immediately. On the day before the trial the 
ship which sailed annually on @ ceremonial and 
sacrificial voyage to Delos had left Athens. 
‘Until she returned no execution might take 
place within the city. So, although imprisoned, 
Socrates took up bis F in. His 


confinement wae not strict, 20 thet friends and 
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SOCRATES AND PLATO 





pila came daily to visit him without hindrance. 
Piato's last dialogue is act In the prison. ‘The 
sacred ship has returned from Delos, garlanded, 
with her crew singing at their oars; it is the 
philosopher's Inst day on earth. The fetters 
have been knocked from his ankles when his 
friends are admitted to pay him their last v: 
Fifteen disciples are mentioned by name, and 
With them Socrates discusses 
that ultimate question of 7**T° THE 
mankind, the immortality 
of the soul. 

At last, indulging himnelf 





a little in the language of 
poctry, Socrates apeaks of 
hin own conviction of im- 


mortality, of bix own concep- 
tion of ‘the hereafter. 
Looking, then, to all that 
T have set forth, we should 
use all diligence to live a Life 
ef goodness and windo: 

for fair ix the prise and high 
the hope.”” With these words 
he onded the discussion 

















Drinks the Hemlock 
AL mumet the executioner 
o 
to 


vith the cup 
What am 
dot”? asked Kocrate 
“dunt drink,” replied 
whe brought’ the cup. 
he drank off the hemlock 
calmly and easily. At thin 
nome of his friends wept, 
for which he rebuked them 
genuy. He continued wall- 
ing up and down bik cell 
until the poison bexan_ to 
benumb his faculties. Then 
he for a little 
stirred a fow times 
uncasily, and died, ** Thus,” 
mournt' Plato, “died our 
comrade... the best man 
known to us, and the wisest 
and justest known to the 
work.” 

‘Phough Socrates was dead, 
his opinions lived in hig the woud, ang’ es: 
pupila, Moreover, Plato re- on. mecne=t 
mained, a young man, rich, and of ancient 
and honourable family, whose one desire was 
to carry on the labours of philosophy where 
Socrates had left off. During the most 
im, nt years of his life, from twenty to 
twenty-eight, Piato had lived upon terme of 
the closest intimacy with his master. The in- 
fluence of Socrates specially permeated and 
coloured his pupil's religious opinions. 
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Plato became 
rates. 








Fils pillccophy spread throveh 
hought in Europe. 





to Carries On the Teaching | 
Disdainful of outward beauty, and ever 
tending to reduce his wants to a minimum, 
Socrates was partially out of sympathy with 
the rest of Greek thought. From this ascetio 
and resigned aspect of his master’s teaching 
Plato turned back towards the complete har- 
mony of the traditional Greek view of life. 
On the Socratic basis, the pupil, now master 
FurLtosorueR himself to Aristotle, built 
up a system of his own. 

The basis of Plato's belief 
was the “first cause”? from 
which all things flow, in- 
cluding the soul of man. 
He taught tho distinction 
between material things, 
which are only temporary 





manifestations of the “ first 
cause,” and ideal thingy, 
which are permanent. In 


the Platonic philosophy only 
the “idea” has real exist- 
ence, and it is in the pursuit 
of ideas for their own sake 
thet man grows nearer to 
the truth. 
At School in a Garden 
Develo; hin theories, 
Plato ia to have left 
Athens after Socrates’ death, 
and visited | Creto, Sicily, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor. in 
each city he came to, be 
remained fora while, teach- 
ing in philosophic schools, 
ultimately returning to 
Athens after an absonce of 
about twelve years. Ho then 
formed a school own 
garden at Colonus, in- 
struction, like Socrates’, was 
free to ‘all who ocared to 
come and hear him. Like 
his master he also taught 
by interrogation and dia- 
logue, aa opposed to set and 
formal lectures. Thus he 
continued for the rest of his 
days, only leaving Athens 
twice on voyages to Sicily. 
He died, honoured and 
respected by all men, at the age of eighty. 
‘he philosophy of Piato was further developed 
and expounded by Aristotle, who distilled a 
great part of bis master’s ideas into his own 
works. Through him Plato influenced Europe 
profoundly, right onwards to the Renaissance. 
Azistotle and Plato enjoyed a rospect and 
reverence throughout the Middle Ages second 
only to thet accorded to the Scriptures. 
8 the Groups see detaited Index 
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FULTON EXPLAINS HIS SUBMARINE TO NAPOLEON 





. ~ Tie : 

Width, ait the eagerness of his sanguine parure, Fulton, points out, to fhe First Consul the poagibilities of hie inven 

Rut nothing came of the intcrvicw.. Though cvcr ready to consider ar help, towards his goal, 

Napoleon ‘was. above all th! was of mov use 

im, he went no. farther endgubtediy been, they 
merely proved thar, ractical weapon. 
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GROUP 1.—INVENTORS 


ROBERT FULTON 


The CONQUEROR of the SEA by STEAM 


The Student of Art Who Turned His Thoughts to Steam as a Driving Power for 
Ships and Revolutionized the Means of Navigating the Waters 


IT, is, = singular coincidence that two men 
deservedly held in honour as amon tho 
greatest Americans—namely, Benjamin Frank- 
in and Robert Fulton—were both the sons 
af men who had migrated from the British 
Tales, were born in America when it was under 
the British flag, commenced their business life 
when they were at the age of seventeen in the 
pity of Philadelphia, were contemporaries and 
friends, and much in common as original 
»xperimenters. 

jobert. Fulton, the 
fret. man successfully to 
vetablish a regular com- 
mercial service of ateam- 
boats, was born in hix 
father’s farmhouse, at 
Little Britain, Penneyl- 
vania, U.8.A., on the 
L4th "November, 1765. 
It is belioved that tho 
sider Fulton, whose 
name, like that of his 
yon, was Robert, had 
migrated from Hilkenny, 
Ireland. The name, how- 
aver, is obviously ’Soot- 
sish, and that the family 
aad’ a Scottish anceatry 
‘s indicated by the fact 
shat they were promi- 
rently identified with the 
Presbyterian form of 
worahip even in Pennsyl- 
vania, Robert Fulton, 
the father of the in- 
yentor, was one of the 
‘ounders of the frst 
Presbyterian church in 
Lancaater county. Penn. 
rylvania, and ie buried 
n the Fresbyterian churchyard there. 

His father’s death ocourred when the younger 
Robert Fulton was three years of age, and, os 
the young family thus left fatberlees consisted 
of five children, the eldest not quite eight, it 
8 fairly obvious that the future inventor spent 
iis boyhood in poverty. 

Information about boyhood is scanty. 
he only thing known with certainty being that 
Robert from an early age displayed an aptitude 
or drawing. When he was seventeen he went 
‘© Philadelphia from the town of Lancaster, 
vhere he had buen brought up after the death 
f his father, probably as ill-equipped as Ben- 
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ing hie genius for inven’ 
‘cortain sticcess an = painter. 

thor of this portrait of hiseell, which 
d when he was thirty years ol: 





jamin Franklin had been when he also went 
there from Boston, many years before. 

In the Quaker city Fulton found employment 
as an artist. afterwards sctting up in business 
asa minieture-painter. Ono of his portraits of 
Benjamin Franklin, besides a good many others, 
is still preserved, and indicates the versatility 
and ability of the man who was destined to 
achieve fame in quite another field. There can 
be few exaniples in history of a man who made 

money a an artist and 
afterwards distinguished 
himeclf ax an inventor. 

One touching incident 
of Fulton's career as an 
arti«t ix worthy of m 
tion. When ‘he 
twenty-one he 
part of hin 
ininiature- painters 

urchase Gf a amall farm 
mn Ponnavtyania, in 
order to provide 1 home 
for hie widowed mother. 

















Robert Fulton may 
have been ndvined to 
advanco his study of 
art in England” by 
Franklin “himself: he 


certainly must have ex- 
perienced an attraction 
in that direction by the 
example ot Benjamin 
West, nnother native of 
Fennsylvania, who was 
then making « great 
name for himself as an 
artist in England, under 
the direct patronage of 
George TIT Wert. who 
was soon to become pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, was even then 
almost at the height of his fame. and was 
nearly a8 prominent in the public eye as hin 
contemporary, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

When Fulton actually removed to England, 
he was about twenty-two years of age; he 
brought with him an introduction to Benjamin 
West, who helped and encouraged the newcomer 
in many ways, and allowed him the run of hin 
studio. This ‘friendship continued until Ful- 
ton'’s death, for the old artist survived the 
younger inventor. Later on, when Fulton had 
money enough to buy one 'or two of Weat'a 
pictures for himself, and had become a man of 
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gonsequenco, he strongly urged the city of 
Philadelphia to purchase a collection of paint- 
ings from the brush of the distinguished native 
of Pennsylvania. In this, howover, he was un- 
aucces#ful. but an oil painting of Fulton himuclf, 
Ly West, has fortunately been preserved. 
Fulton landed in England with less than £50, 
and had to he content for nome years with a 
solitary life in poor lodgings while he was study- 
ing art and trying to obtain nome means of 
innking a living. Went wan a loyal friend to the 
younger man daring this period, and doubtless: 
it was owing to him, and his introductions to 
ut friends and patrons of the arts, that 














conge 
Fulton's life in Loudon was made happy if not 
always comfortable. 





nscH Wus no mean artixt, and al- 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Bulton hy 
BIRTHPLACE 











though he probably felt, while in West 
thet be still had much to learn, it 
certain that he could have made a living as 
@ painter and an illustrator. He succeeded so 
far as to become an exhibitor at the Roy. 
Academy and cleewhere. 
dying Canals and Steam-vesscis 

Receiving a commission for a portrait of 
Viscount Courtney, Fulton went down to 
Devonshire for this purpose, and it was then and 
there that he commenced seriously to apply 
himself to the subject of canals and steam- 
vemela, He was then twenty-eight years of 
Soon afterwards he brought His ideas 


age. 
inclined plane for canals and 


regarding an 
g Proposed steam-vessel to the attention of 
Lord Stanhope. He told his lordship in a letter 
that he had been making experiments with 
® model steam-veasel, and he described his 
ideas with the precision which afterwards 
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> Student of Art in Eogind 


characterized all the work that he did in this 
field. 

It is obvious, from the proposals he made, 
that Fulton’s knowlodge of the subject was very 
superficial indeed. He had received no practical 
training in engineering, although stories are told. 
of his habit of frequenting the workshops of 
mechanics as a boy, and he knew very little 
of the progress already made by other engineers. 
2t was really not until Fulton began to study 
at close quarters the work of contemporary 
engineera and experimenters that his undoubted 
ge 4 jor improving upon the achievements 
of the past, and devising new applications of 
established ideax, began to manifest itself. 

Robert Wulton, Engineer" 
However, Fulton was never diffident concern- 
1g his own powers, and almost iminediately 
ter he had Inid down his brushes and palette 
ind him describing himself, even in legal 
reementk, as an “ engineer. 

At the period when Fulton made up his mind 
change hiv ocoupation, thore was a great 
amount of public interest taken in the subject 
ef canalx, which by many were considered 
capable of effecting a revolution in inland 
tranxportation. Variounx companies were formed 
at that time. and the projects being discussed 
or actually in procew: of development indicated 
that there was a t deal of public money 
ready to be expended in this direction. | 

‘It’ was to canals that Robert Fulton first 
directed his attention as an engineer. One of 
Lis frat ideas was a digging-machine for use in 
excavating the waterways. This was to be: 
drawn by horses, and a propeller, worked by 
crank attached to the axle, was to scoop out 
the earth as the machine went along. This 
apparatus was of little value, and it was never 
put to practical usc. 

Patent for Canal Bout Elevator 

In 1794 Fulton took out # patent in England 
for a system by which canal boate could be lifted 
to higher levels by means of an inclined plane, 
inatead of by the use of locks. No immediate 
benefit came to Fulton from the notion, but 
he was now so interested in the subject of canals 
that he began to travel about England in order 
to become more familiar with their operation. 
His agreeable manners, and the enthusiasm he 
displayed in the study of engineering problems, 
brought him into contact with many 
of ability and importance. 

As for a considerable time he had no income 
whatever, Fulton very frequently found e diffi- 
culty in making ends meet, and more than 
once he hed to borrow money from his friends. 
On one occasion he confesses that he was 
reduced to his last half-crown. 

‘He published a small treatise on the subject: 
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Designs on the British Navy 


€ capal navigation, and tried re] 
n vain to interest influential je in bis pro- 
ects. At that period, when he was a little over 
hirty years of age, he had unbounded faith in 
anala; indeed, if he could have had his way he 
vould have covered England and America with 
. network of them, quite us numerous as the 
ines of railways and tramways which exist to- 
lay. He had then, of course, no thought of the 
oming of railways, and in his dreama he saw. 
»y the end of the nineteenth century, the turn- 
vike roads hopelessly obsolete, and ‘the whole 
‘aseenger and goods traffic of the United States 
arried on canals. Among the distinguiahed 
aen to whom Fulton unsuccessfully outlined his 
shemes by letter was George Washington. 

In 1797 tho enthusiastic inventor went 
© France, which was to become the scene 
£ some of his most daring experiments in 
uite another field, He had lived in Eng- 
ind for about ten years, and made many 
siends there, but it was not long before he 
‘ae oxciting the minds of Fronchmen with 
is designs for the destruotion of the British 
avy. There is nothing to suggest that in 
ais he was animated by any personal 
atred against his old friends. Indeed, as 
vents turned out, when the French ‘did 
pt edopt his schemes, he returned to 
Ingland and set about attempting to do 
much for the British. 


atedly but 


At Work op the Submarine 
Fulton had now turned his attention to 
ubmarine vessels, and he commenced a 
ang series of negotiations with the French 
‘overnmont, then at war with England, 
vith the object of convincing them that 
\e could build a fleot of submarine vessels 
apable of destroying the British or any 
ther navy. it is = curious fact, when 
4ewed inthe light of modern happenings, 
bat Fulton encountered many soldiers and 
ailors who looked askance at his proposal 
s being an unfair method of fighting. 
Fulton’s submarine boat, which he named 
he Nautilus, was to be about 21 fect long and 
apable of baing subme: completely, and it 
ras to be propelled under water by means of 
sorew worked by three men turning # crank. 
‘his submarine was to be manceuvred under 
ie hull of @ hostile vessel, and when the spike 
‘hich protruded from the conning-tower of 
© submarine had come into contact with the 
‘ooden hull above it, the men inside the sub- 
\arino were to knook or screw it firmly into 
s victim. This done, oe Nautilus waa to 
isengage iteelf from the spike and move sway, 
aving ® metal keg of gunpowder behind, 
hioh in due course would be exploded by the 
en in the submarine pulling « string or by 
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clockwork. ‘The spark was obtained by em- 
ploying a flint-lock. Pon 

It is a very striking ulton’s courage 
that, afters fullaised aubconrine OF tiie kind 
had ‘been constructed, he was brave enough to 
risk his life inside it.| In the summer of 1800 
Fulton made trials with his submarine in the 
Seine, near Rouen, and courageously went down 
himsclf the first ‘time it was submerged. A 
little later the boat was taken to Havre, and 
Fulton and his companions remained under 
Water over an hour, and made several journeys 
below the surface.’ It is worthy of note that 
the only light which Fulton allowed himself 
inside the submarine was « single candle. 


FIRST SKETCH FOR A STEAMBOAT 


279%, Kultor stated 


‘the tall of a 


Encouraged by the behaviour of the Nautilus, 
Fulton and his companions set out from Havre 
along the coast, and with the help of a primitive 
periscope, consisting of a tiny tube from the 
interior of the vessel to the surface, succeeded 
at one point in remaining under the water for 
six hours on end. 

It has to be recorded that Fulton’s courage 
and enterprise brought him no profit, although 
he was honoured by an encouraging interview 
with the great Napoleon. In order to live, he 
hed taken out a patent in France for a pan- 
orama which he had painted. This he assi, 
to others, who opened an exhibition in Paris, 
with the panorame as the centre of attraction- 

Inventors have often had recourse to curious 
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expedients in order to make « living while con- 
ducting their experiments, and it is no reflection 
upon Fulton’s abilities os an enginecr that he 
had to adopt this method. Fulton's panorama 
was a popular attraction for a number of years, 
and his foes for the concession provided him with 
a small, but probably precarious, income. 

He had by this time worked for about three 
years on hik submarine boat, which, finally, he 
had the mortification of secing decay through 
neglect and rust. He had undoubtedly suc- 
ceaded in constructing a submarine boat which 
wax far and away superior te anything pre- 
viously muse, hut ite feeble method of pro- 
Mien hy hand power, and ite 1 
Mthed of attack, foredeomed it to failure. 
Fulton next turned hix attention to torpedoes, 
as he called them, although they were very 
different from the modern kind. Hix device wax 
pply @ pair of metal caxky fillod w 

cach having a flint-lock which 
clockwork. ‘The pair of caake, nic 
wo ax to float bencath the surfa 
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The paddie-wheels of the Clermont were at one time uncovered, but when it was found 
that ‘there was danger of their becoming entangled in ropes, and that passengers 
were covered in. 


ware linble to be splashed by water, the: 
ith ar were intended 
to be manwuvred into position from a bout 
not a submarine, for Fulton had now finished 
with submurines.” These torpedoes. floating, 
along with the tide, were intended to he caught 
by the hostile ship as a result of the rope 
connecting them being held up by the ship's. 
in. Once caught, the two tor- 
pedoes would close in under the bull of the 
vessel, and in due time would be exploded by 
the clockwork mechanism. 
Such a contrivance scems to 


and joined together 


imply 
snete 
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Experimenting with Torpedoes: 


extraordinary stupidity and lack of resource 



























among the hardy sailor men of that time— 
# stupidity that they were certainly not guilty 
Of, An proof of this, it may be of interest to 
relate what heppencd to Fulton, some years 
later, when he wan endeavouring to induce the 
American Government to adopt his torpedoes. 
‘A commission appointed by Congress assembled 
At the navy yard, and a sloop of war was 
ordered to be ¢xpoxed at anchor to the nasault 
of Fulton's engines. her commander, at the same 
time, being permitted to take whatever means 
he could devise for the defence of his vessel 
against Fulton's torpedoes. 
‘A Secretly Contrived Defence 

On the appointed day Fulton and his 
anistants appeared ready to launch their 
attack before the assembled comminsioners, 
but the resourceful sailors had scerotly con: 
trived a defence which was absolutely invulner- 
able to any of Fulton’s methods of attuck. 

‘The gallant ship presented a strange spectacle. 
It had a strong netting hanging from ite yards 
Which was carried round it 

und weighted down to the 
hottom of the roadstead— 
an extension of the netting 
which men-of-war put out to 
keep off attacks by boarding 
when engaged in close fighting 
-—and wax undoubtedly the 
first. use in history of the 
moctern torpedo-nots. 

Not content with this, the 
commander had anchored a 
shield of heavy timber, the 
xhape of an empty picture- 
frame, all round his vessel, 80 
that it rode at anchor within 
apen. He had grappling irons 
wunpended from his ‘yards, 
with men in charge who were 
ready to hook them into any 
loat that came near enough; 
and great scythes sweeping 
out over the water from the 
end of his yards, ready to out 
the heada ‘off any attackers 
who might be bold enough to come near, 

When Fulton saw these preparations, he xt 
once admitted himself beaten. Even this did 
not discourage , and for a time he en- 
deavoured to invent’ means of firing | cannon 
under water. 

‘To go back to Fulton's warlike yp 
in France, it ought to be said that they had the 
effect of ‘making bim famous and, to some 

tent, feared. The British knew all about hia 
experiments, and, as there were then great 
fears of a Napoleonic invasion of England, the 
attea tn 
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British Government were far from d 
the stccess of some new-fangled method of 
warfare that might possess possibilities of 
menace to their naval supremacy. 

Agreement with British Government. 

Peace being arranged between the two 
countries for a time, the opportunity was 
taken to attract Fulton to England. He was 
agreeable, no doubt fecling hurt at his financial 

success in France, and returned to England 
in 1804. An_ agreement was entered into 
between the British Govern- 
ment and Fulton, under which 
the latter was to’ be employed 
at a liberal salary, and to be 
handsomely rewarded if he 
succeeded in destroying any 
French ships with his sub- 
marine bombs. 

Several attacka were at- 
tempted, but for one reason or 
another they failed. It is 
nificant, however, that when 
the arrangement between the 
British Government and Ful- 
ton was terminated by mutual 
agreement, tho latter was so 
Rencrously treated that he was 
enabled to retire with some- 
thing like £15,000 in cash. 
He was thus placed for the 
first time in easy circum: 
stances and in possession of 
sufficient capital to proceed 
with his ideas for establishing 
& commercial steamboat ser- 
vice in the United States. 
crowning achievement of hin life. 
forty-one years of age. 
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Fulton had long been interested in the ponsi- 
bilities of steam-vessels. He had studied the 
subject from every angle, knew what others 
had attempted in this direction, and hed his 
own ideas regarding the causes of previous 
failures. He had been fortunate while in 
France in making a friend of the American 
ambassador in ‘that country, Robert  L. 
Livingston, who was also interested in steam- 
boats. These two became business ers. 
Fulton proceeded to have a boat built, and 
Livingston used his influence to secure the 
pessege of, logisiation in Amerioa granting to 

ton and himeelf monopoly of the use of 
steambosts on the watera of New York state 
for twenty years. 

‘The first’ boat built by Fulton sank st ite 
moorings under the weight of its ma 
Fulton rushed from his 
injured his health by his Fauntio abd laborious 
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exertions in the water while salving the engine, 
which he had borrowed from another ex- 
perimenter, 

A second boat, over 70 feet in length, was 
constructed, the original engine and machinery 
were again installed, and, in the summer of 
1808. highly successful voyages were made up 
and down the Seine in France. This boat waa 
@ paddle steamer. 

Builder of the Charlotte Dundas 
It is unnecessary here to endeavour to set 
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and eight days 


tylal.on the oth Apenas, xfo: 
fidson ‘River, A'replica of the vessel, seen 
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out in chronological order the achievement 
of the various pioneers in steam navigation. 
William Symington had constructed 
the Charlotte Dundas, and sailed 
Forth and Clyde, before Fulton made hia succeas- 
ful voy: on the Seine. The latter certainly 
visited Symington in Scotland, and sailed on 
Charlotte” Dundas, but thie visit waa 
apparently made after ho had finally left 
France, and after he had successfully tested his 
own boats on the Seine. It seems quite unfair 
to suggest that he copied Symington. 

Fulton’s engine, even on hie first American 
boat, was quite different from Symington’s. 
If he had been keen to copy the Scottish en- 
gineer, Fulton might have made an even better 
steamboat than he afterwards did, but, before 
he met Symington, his own plans had matured, 
and he stuck to that plan, although very 
likely Symington could have suggested come 
improvements. 

Napoleon heard of Fulton’s steamer, wrote 
to the Depertment of Marine that “it may 
change the face of the world,” and requested 
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(ROBERT FULTON < 
that « comminsion should ge fully into the 
practicability of the invention. 

the whole matter be determined 
he urged, ‘aa I am impatient. 
nothing further was done. 

We now come to the really great events in 
the life of the Pennsylvania engineer. Fulton 
and Livingston were quite resolved to choose 
Amorica for their venture, and to establish a 
Rood wervice of steamboats there. because they 
nircady pouscased a legal monopoly 
of New York, and, further, American turn- 
pikes were deplorable and the rivers magnificent. 

Cholee of an Engine 
Everything depended on a good en; 



















and) Fulton ordered one from the famous 
firm of Boulton, Watt and Co, 
fuctured th minent 





Fulton 
much. These 
a Fulton, after 


James Watt 
E500, and the boiler nm 
wert shipped out 10 Americ 


















settling hix affairs with the Britich Government, 
followed melf towarda the end of 1806. 
Once ngain in hit native country, Fulton 


zando xome unimportant experiments ‘with hin 
torpedoes, then pushed on with the construction 
of hix fumoun steamboat. ‘Phia was no model 








hoat. but a good-nized river steamer, with 
pacddle-wheels. The veascl wax 133 fect long, 
8 foot wide, and ita tonnage 160. It was 





given a trial by Fulton himself at New York, 
on the 1oth August, 1807. and a weck later 
it wet off. with forty people on board, on a 
yoyuge up the Hudsow River from New York 
to Albany, a diatance of 150 milea. Every- 
thing worked welt. the Britich er 
mably. ‘The apood against 
current was five milew an hour. 
Steamboat Service Established 

month a regular steamboat 
. York and Albany waa 
inwugurated, and thus, without any blaze of 
trumipets. the indefatigable inventor achieved 
a personal triumph that “was destined to 
revolutionize water-borne traffic the world 
over. 

For a time this vossel was described in the 
newspaper advertisements as the North River 
steamboat, but it ix known to history by the 
name given to it later—the Clerm ‘Once 
started, the service was regularly maintained, 
and, as Fulton quickly added other boats, the 
rervice was soon extended to three journeys a 
week. The Clermont could carry nearly one 
hundred ) and the fare for the trip 
from Now York to ‘Albany, or vice versa, was 
seven dollars, or about thirty shillings. There 
were a number of regular stopping-places along 
the route, and the fares were in proportion 
to distance, the minimum being one dollar. 
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From the first the service made a profit, 
and Fulton increased his flect and improved 
the accommodation. Within nine after 
the launch of the Clermont, Fulton had built 
fifteen nteamboate, the last one, Chancellor 
Livingston, built in 1816, having # tonnage 
526, with firet- and second-class saloons, each 
with a double tier of sleeping-berths, kitohen, 
bar, lavatories, and other conveniences. 

Roller Above the Deck 

The carlier “of Fulton’s steamboata all 
burned wood, the boiler stood above the deck, 
and the paddle-wheela were not enclosed. 
With the exception of one additional engine 
ordered from Boulton and Watt, Fulton had 
the machinery for his steamboats made under 

i jon—no simple matter when 
yon blacksmiths and other 
who had no previous training in 
such precise and careful workmanship as is 
necessary in engino-building. 

Another honour which undoubtedly belonga 
to Fulton is the construction of the first 
steam ferry-boat. This vessel had two hulls 
with a paddie-wheel between them, and carried 
horace ‘and carriages as well aa gore 
between New York and Jorsey City. Several 
of these ferry-boat« were operating in 1811 
and 1812, furnishing a service every half-hour, 
and, as the rervice previously available con- 
sisted of rowing-Loate, it is no wonder that 
this onterprise of Fulton's was a groat succoas. 
It ia not too great a compliment to say that 
Fulton's steam ferry-boats were quite az good 
‘ax many ferry-boats operating to-day. 

First Steam War-veascl 

It was Fulton, also, who constructed the 
first steam war-vessel, or floating battery. 
This formidable craft had a tonnage of 2,475, 
wan 167 feet long, and 56 feot broad, ita sides 
wore & feet thick, and it was constructed to carry 
thirty cannon (32-pounders). Its total cost 
Waa Bbout £50,000, and, of course, it was built 
for the American navy. This | veasel, the 
Fulton, made a successful trip with twenty- 
six of her cannon on board on the 11th 
September, 1815. 

Fulton, in the midst of his success, had the 
name experionce as James Watt—smaller 
men tried to deprive him of the fruits of his 
genius. Attempts were made to damage his 
boats, various people set up in opposition to 
him, ‘and the later years of his life were 
embittered by lawsuite, which, indeed, 
on long after his death, and ultimately deprived 
his descendants of the monopoly which was 


rightly, theirs. 

is friend, Cadwallader D. Colden, describes 
Robert Fulton az a man about aix feet in height, 
good-looking, with the agreeable mannera of 
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ROBERT FULTON 


a gentleman, and possessed of 2 natural self- 
confidence. 

Hin femturmm wore strong, and of « manly beauty 
ho had large Werk cyen, and = projecting Brow; Bit 
lompor wan wild. and hin disposition ively. 3ie was 
fond at anciety, which he slwaye enlivened by cheerful, 

annors, and inntructed or pleancd 












vernation. Iie exproamed himself with energy. 
Garnewtness. Je all hie domenti pas 
War eanloun, Kind, generoun, Wher, and 





Tat What was ment conpicuous in hie character wer 
Jin calen Conetaney, hie bodies, and Chat imcefat iueatote: 


PAINTING BY THE ARTIST-INVEN 





Had he not chosen to forsale the brush and palette of the artist for the 
nase, Fultan might have wen fame as = 


fenplements of the 
‘Thin ‘picture Of Mary Queen of Scots is un excellent example 


bh always enabled him 





Patiouce and perseverauce wh 
{o'overcome dificulticn. 

In reviewing this remarkable man’s life. 
one cannot help being struck by the fact that 
one who had such a poor education and who 
was so exclusively self-taught, should have 
achieved so much. He scems to have learnt 

neering by intuition. 

‘this intuition once led him to expose a: 
impostor who claimed to have discovered a 
means of obtaining perpetual motion. He was 
induced to attend a demonstration in Phila- 
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delphia, and, having grave doubts regarding 

the “ inventor's” genuineness, carefully studied 

the machinery while in motion. Soon he ob- 

served that the revolutions were made at a 

varying velocity, which led him to believe that 

a crank was being used to drive the machinery. 

He promptly examined one of the wooden 
supports, and found, as he had expected, that it 
waa hollow and contained a gut band that was 
heing turned by a man in another part of the 
building. ‘The machine did not long survive 

this exposure, being smashed to pieces 
TOR hy_ «thers at the demonstration. 

Unlike many inventors, Fulton 
[rgmessud the sbility to, look after 
his business interests and thus make 
money. He put a high value on his 
services when he had the oppor- 
tunity. John Rennie, the engineer, 
once described Fulton as = man of 
‘consummate impudence,” but this 
wee a very unfair judgment viewed 
in the light of Fulton's practical 
achievements. 

Death in New York 

These achievements are embraced 
within the compass of # very few 
years. Fulton returned to America 
with the plans for his first commercial 
steamboat in December, 1806. Ho 
died at hin residence, ‘No. 1, State 
Street, New York, on the 23rd Febru- 
ary, 1815, when he was not yet fifty 
years of age. He was buried in the 
graveyard of Trinity Church, which 
nestles amidst tho skyecrapera of 
lower New York, at the end of Wall 
Street. While his funeral was passing 
through the streets, minute-guns were 
fired from the steam frigate he had 
just comploted at the time of his 
death, this, undoubtedly, being the 
first occasion on which @ steam war. 
yessel had taken any part in a 
funeral ceromony. 

Fulton, who had married in 1808, 
left a widow and four young children 
~—one son and three daughters. 

Several of his descendants took part in the 
centenary celebrations that were delayed until 
September, 1909, in order that the 7 
might take place in conjunction with the ter- 
centenary commemoration of Henry Hudson's 
river-explorations. A slightly modified, full- 
size replica of the Clermont waa built far the 
cocasion, and formed the most impressive 
feature of a river t illustrating the his- 
tory of the Hudson River for 300 years. 
Life."" by ©. PD. Colden (1817), and © Robert 
by H. W. Dickinson (1013). 
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GROUP 2._EXFLORERS SIR SAMUEL BAKER 


A FEARLESS EXPLORER of INMOST AFRICA 
Samuel Baker, a Descendant of Elizabethan Rovers, Who, with the Aid and Encourage- 
ment of a Devoted Wife, Greatly Widened Our Knowledge of the Dark Continent 
‘THROUGHOUT the ages there have been 
boys who “‘ wanted to know.” But this 
boy, this sturdy fair-haired youngster, with 
eyes aa blue as a summer ky and as fearless 
ag they were mischievous, not only wanted to 
know, but intended to find out for himself. 
He’ had watched with intense interest the 
explosion of a firework, 
and it had set him think: 


disposition. Born in London on the 8th June, 
1841, he was not @ model boy in the senso 
that’ his behaviour was exemplary, but, al- 
though full of mischief, he sot himself a ‘high 
code of honour and was never guilty of # mean 
act. He seems chiefly to have oooupied himeolf 

other boys ; never 
was be slow to avenge 





in his younger days in fightin, 
THE FORERUNNER OF GORDON 


ing. Why should he not 
make onc? ‘The manu- 
facture of a squib did 
not appear to’ present 
much difficulty; 80, 
gathering together some 
gunpowder, some brown 
paper, and an audience 
Consisting of his brothers 
and sisters, he threw off 
his cont, rolled up his 
sleeves and sct: to work. 
In very quick time he 
completed his task, and 
ignited the equib from a 
cendlo flame near by. 
‘The experiment thus far 
was 5 great success. ‘The 
squib epluttered and 
threw out sparks in all 
directions. But he hed 
forgotten one thing —the 
oa gunpowder on 
the table.© 
‘A few minutes later, 
@ dazed and much wiser 
boy picked bimself up 
from a distant corner 
of the room. His ‘arms . 
were terribly burnt aod 1, :ace ume Kneaive 
he waa almost blind. “All Hand 3('a‘miltary — 
around him was con- riricts covered in 
fusion; the floor wae ™sccumftlh this mission 
strewn with broken , and the windows 
hed. ‘been shattered into fragments. His 
audience, Uke nearly ‘else in the 
room, had disappeared. y 
from. injury, they had been hurried out of the 
zone by en alorb sorvant. 
us early in Life did Samuel White Baker 
show a spirit of adventure and i dence, of 
which he was destined to give the world many 
examples. Happily, not all his experiments 
wore to end so disastrously. 
‘His ancestors were Elizabethan seamen, 
from whom, probably, he inherited his roving 
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an insult, or to accept = 
challenge. | After a few 
oar spent at the Collego 
Rchool, Gloucester, he 
was taken away and 
placed under a private 
tutor, Although not « 
brilliant scholar, he was 
intensely fond ‘of _geo- 
graphy and very inter. 
ested in nature-stud. 
the two subjects, signifi. 
cantly enough, that were 
to be of most use to him 
in later life. 

Hig ‘education was 
completed at Frankfort, 
Germany, and when he 
returned to England he 
was a big, handsome 
young man, burning with 
ambition. ‘Exhibiting a 
strange lack of imagina- 
tion, father decided. 
that Samuel should enter 
his business in London, 
but he might equally 
have tried to keep a 
restless horse in a stable 
with the door unfaatened. 
Samuel Baker was hope- 
lesaly out of place in the 
st atmosphere of & 
Fenchurch Street office, 
and after his marriage to Henrictta Martin 
in A) 1843, he ececaped to Mauriting 
to after his father's plantations. His. 
wedding was not the least romantic episode 
of @ romantio onreer, for he and his brother 
John were married to two aisters at the same 
‘church on the same day. 

‘Life in the tropics fascinated him, and he 
was soon conscious of e strong inclinatl 

oor be wrote, and it was, this, 

unity it gave him to 

. that induced him to take his 
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SIR SAMUEL BAKER 


family to Ceylon, then quite an undeveloped 
idiand. Baker might have gone on hunting 
in Ceylon for many years but for an accident 
that totally ‘altered fix plans. While on an 
expedition in the interior, he received news 
that his favourite son was dying. Hurrying 
home by the shortest route, he met with a 
mishep at son, and although he was saved from 
drowning, the immersion left him with fever. 
To complete his convalescence, after e long 
ines, he was sent to a place called Newara 
Eliya,’ pleasantly situated among the hilla of 
Ceylon. 
ich in timber 
an exvsptionally 
good climate, thir 
prononted 
txomondous ponai- 
bilitios to a prac- 
tical man” like 
Bakor. An seon 
en ho waa woll 
enough, he __re- 
turned" ta Eng: 
lend, bent on 
forming a colony 
at Newara Eliya. 
Not without diffi. 
culty, he gatherod 
togethor ‘a small 
perty of omi- 
grants, and n0- 
companiat by two 
of brothers, 
he sailed from mene: 
London in Septembor. 1848, taking with him 
great numbers of horsos, cattle, pigs, dogs, 
and poultry. 
Founds « Settlement in Ceylon 
With such an enterprising man to lead them, 
this brave littl: bund of colonists was almost, 
certain to succeed, and in a short of 
time a village had’ been established, complete 
even to a church and a brewery. When, nearly 
seven years later, Baker's poor health necessi- 
tated hie returning home, the settlement was 
in ® flourishing condition, and prosperons it 
remains to this day, a monument to the initia- 
tive, the imagination, and the industry of a 
courageous Englishman. 


and soil, and blessed with 
THE GREAT EXPLORER 








While recuperating in the , Baker 
suffered # severe loss in the death of his wife. 
The shock left him temporarily des cb 
and spiritless, and to distract his te he 


journeyed east. A little later he accepted the 
post of manager of a Balkan railway company, 
and supervised the construction of # line 
joining the Danube to the Black Sea. 
Right through the pages of his life, there are 
acts of heroism which stamp Baker as 
Fer Biogrepstes mot inctadea 


In hin second wits Baker hada most devoted halpma: 
companion on hin travels, and was over ready with advice and encourage 
‘On one occasion she was the means of saving Bis Ut 


An Act of Herotem 
= man of supreme courage. While in the 
‘Balkans, an incident occurred which illustrates 

vividly the wonderful pluck he possessed. 
“Baring «heavy storm at ses, & ship was 
wrecked, and from the shore Baker saw a man 
in difficulties in the water. The sea was so 

h that it was found impossible to launch a 
boat, but without any hesitation he swam out 
to the drowning man and brought him back 
to safety. 

For years Baker had followed with eager 
interest the attempts that were being made 
to unravel the mysteries of Central ‘Africa. 
Gradually the region of the great Iskes waa 

being persuaded 
AND HIS DEVOTED WIFE Poing | pormaded 
secrets it had 
held for so long. 
Burton had _dis- 
covered Lake 
Tanganyika 
Speke hed  fol- 
lowed this 







tu, She was his constant 
ful journeys 

through the 
jungle and the fever-lsden swamps farther 
south. ‘Yet much work remained to be done— 
work of a dangerous and difficult nature which 
appealed to Baker’s d + instincts. 

jpeke and Grant had just set out on an 
expedition with the object of establishing finally 
the exact source of the Nile. Even if they 
accomplished their mission, it was unlikely 
that they would return for at least two years. 
Baker, therefore, determined to ize an 
expedition on his own sccount with the idea 
of helping Speke, and, if possible, of completing 
that explorer’s work. 

But with all his confidence and ability, Baker 
knew that for him to lead an ition into 
‘Contrai Africa at that moment ‘be to court 
disaster. It was a teak that only a man who 
hed experienced the hardships and peouliar 
difficulties of travelling in Africa could attempt 
with any hope of success. So, with # fine sense 
of daty and with commendable thoroughness, 
he set out to remedy this defect. 

‘Accompanied by bis scoond wife—he had 
married again, in 1860, a Misa Florence von 
Sass, who became his constant companion— 
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he travelled extensively in Abyssinia, and 
thoroughly explored all the Nile tributaries. 
Although undertaken primarily ax e means 
of preparing himself for the great work which 
lay ahead. the expedition was of material 
importance, and Haker was able to enlarge 
very considerably the existing knowledge of 
that part of the world. 
Discovery of Cause of Nile Flood 

Among other things, he discovered that 
the groat flow of water which regularly causes 
the Nile to overflow its banks, and so provides 
the floods on which Egypt largely depends for 
itn fortility, in received. not from the lakes of 
Central Africa, but from its main Abymxinian 
tributarion, the Blue Nile end the Athera. 
During the rainy season these rivers become 
rearing torrents and pour a tremendous volume 
of water inte the Whito Nile, which overflows 
and inundates the surrounding country. 

Baker had gone in search of experience, and 
be found Although the expedition lasted 
but a little over twelve months, there were 
incidents, exciting adventures, and hairbreadth 
oscupen that would have justified his retire- 

to private life. Hiv appetite for 
wandering and for dangerous exploits, however, 
was almoxt insatiable. 

Buffuloox, elephants, giraffes, and lions—nll 
of these he ited at various times. One 
incident. in which Baker waa the central figure, 
denerven to rank with Livingstone’s famous 
fight, with a tion. Ono day he came upon o 


BAKER 

















Charged 


herd of elephante, over twenty in number, 
eccupying their time in pulling up treea with 
their powerful trunks. Dismounting, be cau- 
tiously crept towards them, his rifle charged 
in readiness for the first chance to shoot. Ata 
critical moment, a large giraffe that had been 
sleeping in the tall grass scrambled to its feet. 
startled the elephants, and caured them to move 
quickly away from the approaching explorer. 
A Dangerous Situation 

Baker immediately ran to cut off their 
line of retreat, and, approaching to within a 
few yards of the ‘herd, was about to fire, 
when one of the hu; beasts turned in_his 
direction and charged atr ight at him. With 
wonderful nerve, Baker waited until the animal 
had almost reached him. Then he fired 
several times in quick succession, and with such 
good effect that the elephant was killed in- 
stantaneously. What happened afterwards is 
best described in Baker's own words : 

“The herd was about three hundred yards 
ahead. Springing into the saddle, I at once 
gave chase. In a few minutes I was riding 
alongside the elephants that were shambling 
elong at a t pace. Determined to head 
them, I touched my horwe with the spur and 
he shot ahead of the leading elephants, when 
I turned sharp to the right, exactly before their 

th, and gave a shout to check their ndyance ; 
in the same instant my mount turned a complete 
someraault within a few yards of their feot, and 
I rolled over almost beneath the elephants 
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STARTING ON A PERILOUS JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY 






‘Mounted on a great Dull, Baker sets out fram Muli to search for the mysterious 
solve the dddie of the Mile. His atrange escort are warriors 





the discovery of which helped to 
‘lang wasran 
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Embarrassing Presents 


On entering Unyoro, Baker had to undergo 
Rid ever seun wore Speke arid Grant, who 


a nore 
the chiefs arrived at t 


with the heavy rifle in my hand. Tho horso 
recovered quicker than I, and galloping off, ho 
vanished in the high grass, leaving me rather 
confused from the fall upon my head. The 
herd, instead of crushing me as they ought to 
have done, took fright, and bolted off af their 

4s i 
‘The Arabs did not hunt big game with a gun 
but with a sword, the use of which they 
showed extraordinary skill. An intrepid sports- 
man himeelf, Baker quickly recognised the 
existence of similar qualities in others, and 
expressed the greatest admiration of the horse- 
manahip, the valour, the coolness, and the 
remarkable dexterity of these men. 

A Fortunate Eacape from Death 

Not only when hunting did Baker narrowly 
escape losing hie life. fe wae cleaning his 
rifles one day when he came upon one which 
experience had led him to mistrust. Instead 
of firing this rifie in the usual way before he 

ran to clean it, he attached it to a tree 

|, standing some distance away, pulled the 
trigger with the aid of a long piece of fishing- 
line. A moment later he had good reasop to 
be theniful for the strange presentiment that 
had caused him to be so cautious, for the rifle 
was blown to pieces. 

‘Baker acquired a rudimentary knowledge of 
medicine, and everyw i 
fame asa physician went before him. In- 
variably, after they had received treatment for 
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‘searching examination by the chiefa of the country, 
ime in Unyere in 86a, 
"the conclusion 
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ESTABLISHING THE IDENTITY OF THE UNKNOWN VISITOR 


[__SIR SAMUEL BAKER 





‘The only Europeans they 
‘Alter = Jong conmultation among themselves, 
ist be Spekevs brother. 


their ailments, his grateful 
preas him to accept presents, which usually 
took the form of live fowls. 'In the end, he 
found it was useless to decline their gifts, for 
the netives would merely walk a few yards 
away, and then relcase the chickens, allowing 
them’ to run into the camp. 
‘Teaching = Savage = Lessoa 

The natives were mostly friendly, but more 
than once trouble was threatened by a reoal- 
citrant tribe who were suspicious of Baker and. 
his intentions. Usually tho explorer was able 
to overcome their hostility by exercining a Little 
Patience and tact. On one occasion, however, 
8 crisis developed so quickly that Baker had to 
step in and administer a salutary lesson to the 
ringleader in order to save the situation and 
restore confidence. 

‘The party was resting in » village, and the 
inhabitants, believing Baker to be’ a Turk, 
took no pains to hide their hatred. One huge 
savage stoud forward from the rest, and, seizing 
a knife, insolently challenged the Englishman 
toa fight. Balter immediately went up to him 
and knocked him over. This prompt act of 
Baker’s had a speedy sequel, for, not only di 
the attitude of the tribe undergo # remarkable 
change, but the sheik of the village appeared 
and im; the Englishman not to strike his 

. ‘aa they were mere chickens who 
would at once die” if he hit them with 
his fist! 
the 
17 





that Baker 
pationts would 
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In the course of his exploration of the Nile 
tributaries, Baker had learnt Arabic and made 
a careful study of the customs, conditions, and 
character of ‘the native races—indispensable 
preliminaries to his great journey into the lake 
regions of Central Africa. By the time he 
arrived at Khartum, he felt enfficiently confident 
in himself to attempt his self-appointed task, 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER 











and he cagerly began the work of cquipping the 


ition. 

features ed_this from other 
African expeditions. In the first place, Baker 
made no public announcement of his plans, 
and received no outside finsncial support. 
Secondly, he intended to follow the course of 
the Nile to its source, if possible, and thus 
approach the lakes from the north. A start 
was made from Khartum on the I8th December, 
1862. The party numbered a hundred. 
‘Baker was suspicious of most of them, but they 
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Treachery Among His Men 


‘were the best he could muster, and to keep 
them contented he paid them several months’ 
salary in advance. fore they had 
many miles, however, he found that his mis- 
givings were more than justified. 
Saved by His Wife's Courage 

‘The initial stages of the journey tock them 
through parta where the slave traffic existed in 
ite worst form. as a apy, Baker was 
impeded everywhere he went, and frequent 
attempte were made to get hia men to rebel. 
Not once, but many times the expedition waa 
threatened with disaster through the cowardice 
and disloyalty of these native servants, and 
only by exorcising the teat tact, firmness, 
and peticnce was Baker able to make any pro- 
grees towards his - On reaching Gondo- 
koro, his men openly mutinied, on the pretence 
that they had been refused permission to go 
cattle stealing. ‘The crisin had been ao narrowly 
averted on previous occasions that Baker was 
not taken by surprise. Determined to make 
an example of the ringleader, he boldly seized 
him. Pandemonium at once broke loose, and 
the Englishman found himeelf attacked on all 
aides. For a moment his life hung by # 


thread. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, 8 woman fought 
her way through the throng and stood 
hy his side. Tt was hi« wife, who, although ill 
with fover, had rushed to his rescue at the first 
hint of danger. Her sudden appearance caused 
a tem) hull, and, quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity, she rallied a’ few of the men, formed 
@ bodyguard, and saved the situation. This 
example of wonderful courage and coolness on 
the part of Mra, Baker was not lost upon the 
natives, and for a time, at least, it had the 
effect of restoring discipline. 

Joy Tinged with Sedness 

Hearing ‘that a caravan was expected from 
he south, and that two white men were travel- 
ling with it, Baker delayed his departure from 
Gondokoro.’ “The two white men, as he antioi- 
ted, turned out to be Speke and Grant, who 
tt with them news of the discovery of 
the Falls, where the Nile made its exit 

from the Victoria Nyanza. 

Overjoyed aa he was at Speke’s safe return, 
Baker must have been disappointed at the 
thought that there was now little left for him 
to accomplish. There was no man, however, 
to whom he would more willingly have 
on the honour of solving the mystery of the 
Nile sources than to his friend Speke. 

Doce not one leaf of the laurel remain for 
me?” intively inquired of Speke after the 
Intter had seoountod ‘his “ashicremente, ‘To 
bis greet delight, he received an affirmative 
answer. Speke bad proved beyond all doubt 
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Discovers Albert Nya 


that the Victoria Leke was the chief source of 
the Nile, but he was certain the river received 
an additional supply of water from another 
lange lake farther north. He and Grant had 
voured to find this lake, but having 
followed the course of the river es far as the 
Karuma Falls, they had been compelled, owii 
to tribal warfare, to abandon their search 
to make tracks for home. The two explorers 
generously gave Baker much useful advice 
and information, and advised him to return 
along their road, search for the mysterious lake, 
and ‘thus unravel the final 
problem of the Nile. 
Accompanied by Mahom- 
med, a native guide who had 
ected as eacort to Speke and 
Grant, Baker immediately 
get out on his mission. Un- 
fortunately, Mahommed 
ed more of a hindrance 
than a help, for he waz soon 
ps Hu iscontent among 
fhe guillbis "wcrrante HE 
activities at length led to a 
rebellion. One morning, tho 
whole party flatly refused to 
march. Basing” the ugly 
situation with oharacteriatic 
Wont up co he ringlender end 
went up to the jer and 
Ordered him to lay down his 
gun, On receiving a defiant 
reply, the Englishman felled 





STRANGE & 


him to the md with onc 
blow of his fist, and quelled 
the mutiny almost before it 
had begun. 


On another occasion the 
native servants deserted himn 
and attached themselves to 
the osravan of an insolent 
Arab trader. Baker was wo 
incensed by their treachery 
that he contemplated putting 
a bullet through the Arab’s 
head. Had he done so, the expedition would 
have come to an abrupt conclusion. Luckily, 
he was restrained by his wife, who had thought 
of a lesa desperate remedy. ‘Realizing that the 
Arab leader was their only hope of sefety, 
ahe made friends with him and finally bribed 
him into agrecing that they sh. travel 


Some animals that 
‘wumged Goose. 3. 


‘From thet time onwards Baker was never 
able to distinguish his friends from his enemies. 
Forced to ally himself to slave-traders, he 
invited the open hostility of the natives, while 
the traders continued to regard him with the 
strongest suspicion. For months on end he 
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jourephias mot 


Bayed, « fan found only in the Bue. 
ap hour, if kept racist. 
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SIR SAMUEL BAKER { 
carried his life in his hands, and bis implicit 
faith in Providence and the optimistic courage 
of his wife alone sustained bim during those 
terrible months of anxiety and. suffering. 

The hardships met and overcome on the 
rugged mountain passes were succeeded by the 
even woreo perils of the fever-iaden Aftioan 
swamps. For weeks Mrs. Baker lay grievously 
near to death, and Baker himself did not escape. 
When, in March, 1864, they at last reached their 
goal, ‘their ranks had been ao depleted by 
sickness and desertion that a mere handful of 
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Baker came acrom in, hin travels. 
Head. of mate Spur-winged Goose. 
The Coo! 


X, Head of female Spare 
f which Sant Hive ont af erat 
faterbuck.’ 7. Head of Biack 


for 


‘Head of 


men remained to share the great explorer's 
triumph. His feelings at that supreme moment, 
when, 1,500 feet below, the glistening waters of 


the + Albert Nyanza, burat into view, are 
vividly set down in his book ‘The Albert 
Nyanza.”” 


“There, like a sea of quicksilver,” he wrote, 
“(lay the grand expanse of water. Here was 
the reward for all our labour, for the years of 
tenacity with which we had toiled ‘through 
Africa. Long before I resched this spot, I 
hed to give three cheers in honour 
‘of the di , but now I felt too serious 
to vent my feelings in vain cheers for victory, 


see detctied Index 





and I sincerely thanked God for having 
guided and supported us through all danger 
to the end.” 

Exploring the coast of the leke, Baker came 
upon the Nile making its exit as “a broad 
channel of dead water.” Continuing his jour- 
ney along the river, he discovered a cataract 
of supreme grandeur which he named the 
Murchiwon Fallx, after the president of the 
Royal Geographical Society. When, after an 
ainence of two and « half years, Baker re- 
turned to Khartum, he wan greeted as a hero, 
and congratulations on his success poured in 
from all quarters of the globe. On hin arrival 
in England bo was awarded the gold medal 
of both the English and French Geographical 
Ne cx, unl in 1806 he was knighted. 

Not content to rest on his 
Jaurcl, Baker not out on a 
further expedition, three yearn 
Jater, at the ion of 
the “Kheti 
win 
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of Kgypt. 













Given 

y, Baker sot 
about hin gisentic tak with 
Hin cuntomin determination 
and courage, but after four 


years’ work “in the face of 
Inculeulable difficulties, he had 
done no more than cheek the 
evil, ‘The Ie he showed 
towards the obstinate slave: 
trading: chiefs no doubt 
tributed to th 

of hix 
return to © 
recognized that he had struck 
the first blow at the horrit 
trade and hac prepared the 
way for Gordon. 

Ne longer conscious of a 
desire to“ wander,” Baker 
purchased Sandford Orleigh. a beautiful country 
estate near Newton Abbot, and settled down 
to a quict and happy life of retirement with 
his devoted wife. The public, with whom 
he was a great favourite, did not, however, 

for his advice was 
national problem: 
particularly those affecting the Suden. For 
Gordon he bad the greatest admiration, and he 
was constantly corresponding with the general 
while the latter was at Khartum. When news 
of the gallant general's death reached England, 
Baker vehemently criticized the Government, 
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NEGRO OF THE UPPER Nie *t Grimley, 





a characteristic attitude 


Checking the § Trade 


feeling very strongly thet a good and valuable 
life had been needlessly sacrificed. 

The old thirst for exploring strange Janda 
game seein an 1679, when he made » tour of 
Cyprus. Later, he went on = voyage 
the world, and during the last few 
his life he always wintered abroad, in 

in “Vadia. 





hix “shrine,” “an he called it—or 

To the end of his days he retained his wonderful 
Firmonslity, hie lively sense of humour, his 
ai 





ve of sport, and his unsclfish generosity. One 

» when quite old man, he aatonished 
everybody by bringing home to tes with him 
two street musicians whom he had found 
drifting through the byways of Newton Abbot. 
On the 30th December, 1893, he died; his 
body was cremated, and the ashes were buried 

near Worcester. 

Baker will be remembered 
chiefly for his great contribu. 
tion towards the solution of 
the problem of the Nile sources. 
His appearance was very strik- 
ing. a long flowing beard giving 
him an air that was quite 
imperial. Of medium height, 
ho was ‘ronmively , built, pos 
neanings very browd shoulders. 
Although he never spared him- 
wolf, hin extraordinary physique 
enabled him to epdure the 
most exacting hardships and 
endless fatigue without appar- 
ont distrens. 

“ ‘Travelling about the world 
xtaver off the approach of a 
he wrote in the uutumn of his 
days. Hin advice to those who 
ed to achieve longevity 
was: ‘Avoid the curse of a 
cold climate, wear woollen 
clothes, and avoid dootors and 
lawyers.” Baker himpelf ex- 
ceeded ‘the allotted span of 
three score years and ten, but 
during the last few years of his 
life he suffered considerably 
from gout, for which be blamed our damp and 
chilly winters. 

No man of his time could challenge comparison 

h him in the daring and skill he exhibited as 
unter of big game. Almost to the end ot his 
days, he retained his t love of this sport. 

Sir Samuel White er was, as Stanley has 
ssid, “a glorious Englishmen.’ 

{ln addition to Sir Samuel Baker's own works. which 
include “" Hight Yeare’ Wanderings b: Ceylon (1865b, 

‘The Nile ‘Tributaries of Abyeinie,” (1887), and 
“The Albert Nyansa (2 vols. 1866), “Sir Sanmel 
Baker: a Memoir,” by ‘T- Douglin Murray and A. live 
White (1895), will be found extremely valuable} 
the Gr. 
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GROUP 3.—SISINESS BUILDERS SIR HENRY DOULTON 


A FAMOUS NAME that is WRITTEN in CLAY 
Henry Doulton, the Celebrated Artist in Clay and Business Organizer, Who 
Founded a Great Industry and Inspired the Work of Other Artists 
N the 1815, i" 
Driwe eibver youns. Enea 
pottery apprentices: English pottery re~ 


















ted mcrosa_the mained in a crude 
Thames from Ful- state, serving mainly 
ham_ to Lambeth, utilitarian ends from 
which was then a Roman times, until 
smell village, and the seventeenth cen- 
set up in business tury. Common do- 
for themsolves ea mestic vessels, such 
makers of bottles + aa dishes, pitchers, 
and jars and other oups, ete, were 
domestic ware. roughly fashioned 
Before starting out of coarne clay. 
upon their ambitious A Ploneer 
enterprise, the part- It Was not until 
nera had been close ’ 5 1671 that a remark- 
rivals for speed in F able. man named 
manipulating the Job Dwight tool 
tex’a wheel, John out © patent on the 
oulton usually und that he had 
won, He could turn wered “the 
out @ couple of hun- misterie of trans- 
dred 2-galion hottlea parent earthenware, 
in the course of o comonly knowne by 
day, and he had the names of porce- 
aebleved the repute- laine or china and 
tion of being one of Persian ware, as also 
the most skilful the mistorie’ of the 
“throwers” of large stoneware vulgarly 
ware in Fulham. called Cologne wares 
John Watts was also and that he designed 
@ great thrower. x to introduce a manu- 
A Bold Step facture of the said 
Between them the wares into our own 
young men reckoned kingdom of England, 
that they could keep where they have 
two kilns burni not hitherto ‘bene 
and turn out onough wrought or made.” 
domeatic pottery to . Dwight did not 
make # good living. i actually make por- 
‘There was wisdom , celain, but he in- 


vented many new 
forms of pottery. 
Like other Engliah 
potters he learned 
much from Dutch 
craftemen. His mag- 
nificont pieces of 
new way, Pit’ they 
new way, 
4 domlened by Germs Gil not ab once 
ES pottery of the time. 
in bust of Prince 
nat incteded tm the Groans see detetiag Index 
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SIR HENRY DOULTON 


Rupert, now in the British Musoum, is 
example of what could be done by a man 
working alone and sgainst every kind of dis- 
couragement. It is still regarded as the best 
specimen of salt-glazed artistic pottery in 
existence. 

After Dwight’s death his relatives tried to 
keop up the tradition he had formed, but the 
demand for artistic pottery was not sufficient 
to justify the expense and pains of produci 
it. "Baltgiazed stoneware gradually’ declined 

in popularity, until it was practically supplanted 
by the cream-colour 
earthenware of Josiah 
Wedgwood ahout 1763. 
Whon the Lambeth 
tors began to make 
salt - glazed ntoncware 
they had to reinvent 
the procosm, for Dwight 
had jealously guarded 
his patents, and little 
wax known about hia 
mothods. ‘The now ware 
wax, therefore, different 
from that made by 
Dwight 
Making the Glaze 
Tho pieces wore le 
of onlearoous clay, which 
wan “thrown "on the 
ters wheel and then 
“fired? ina kiln, Com- 
mon salt was placed 
into the furnace, and 
thin, combining with the 
silica in the olay. formed 
8 thin coating of hard, 
colourled glaze. Much 
‘the same mothod is em- 
ployed to-day, with the 
addition of ‘many new 
means of producing pig. 
mentetion.  Salt-glazed 
toneware is always 
“fired " in one opers- 
tion, and the piece stands the direct action of 
the ‘fame. 

Doulton and Watts soon realized thet there 
was a growing demand for salt-glazed ware 
for utilitarian purposes, and they quickly 
the art. In addition to making the 
brown salt. stoneware, they 
instituted red. ‘ware for pots, 
and, Ister, terra-cotta ware. Soon they were 
80 successfal that they were able to move 
from their first works at Vauxhall Walk to 
High Street, Lambeth, upon which site the 
present London pottery stands. 

The “Doulton” ware, however. did not 
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BUSINESS BUILDER AND ARTIST 


Stodying the Stums | 
characteristic form from John 


derive ite 
Doulton, although with his partner he founded 
the works upon which a great business has been 
built, and which has produced so many beautiful 
jeces of artistic pottery. It was his son, 
Bienry ‘Doulton, born in 1820, who set” ad 
indelible stamp’ uj the Doulton products, 
end who Organized the busines with = viow 
to its 

Joh: iton’s other sons entered the office 
of their father’s business, but Henry carly 
decided to become a potter. He was an extra- 
ordinarily precocious and. 
observant child, pas 
sionately fond of road- 
ing, end 60 serious 
minded that he used to 
erect a pulpit in the 
nureery and preach long 
sermons to his brothers 
and sisters. At four 
years of age he could 
read any chapter of the 
Bible at night. 

Realizing Evil 

Henry was six years 
old when the Doulton 
family removed from the 
then rural district of 
Veuxhall Walk to Lam- 
beth High Street. ‘The 
change from the pleasant. 
green fields to the stuffy 
courts, where diseases ran 
riot, made a deep im- 
pression on the boy’s 
mind. He realized muoh 
ovil which in after years 
he was to help to mit 
gate. In those days 
there were no proper 
drains, for es yet no one 
had thought of the ap- 






















'= young man Sir Henry Doulton realized ough: 
cal pistes Sikes Bote Noe eeg plication of salt-glazed 


the famous Deuiten stoneware to drainage 


only a little pooket-money. At | 
1s. 6d. for a ly volume, 
and it looked sa th he would again be 
outbid. Someone in the crowd, notic the 
lnd’s distress, called out, ‘‘ Let the little fellow 
have one,” ‘and the suctioneer knocked it 
down to him. 

After two at 
School in Gower Street, refused his 
father’s offer to train him either for the Church 
or the law, and became a practical potter. 
s82 Gr wn doses index 
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THE LONDON HOME OF A 


SIR HENRY DOULTON 
GREAT ART AND INDUSTRY 





The chief branch of the Royal Doulton Potteries, situated near the Lambeth foreshore, which has been « home of London 


"the Seventeenth century, | Fragments of early potter: 
Rout. “Doulton's in now the sola surviving poteery im Lacatete, ite 


The fifteen-year-old _ 9 
an casy time. “I had to kick my own foot~ 
wheel,” he tells us, “for there were neither 
string nor steam wheels at that time. After 
two years I succeeded in making » 20-gallon 
receiver, and when our large-ware thrower 
died I undertook the whole of the making of 
the large chemical ware for some time. On 


tice did not have 


one occasion I recollect that I made fifteen 
S-gallon filters on a foot-wheel before breaktast.”” 
the time he had were JOHN D 


reached manhood, Henry 
waa familiar with every 
branch of pottery work. 
But_his gifta were not 
confined to crafteman- 
ship. Like his father be 
had enterprise, pethepe 
even to a greater degree, 
endo} ity fa- 
voured ‘him. He was 
deeply interested in akt- 
ware, but he had the 
practical sonse to see 
that » successful 
could not be carried on 
by the lustion of beautiful pieces which the 
jublic would not appreciate, or, if they did, 


beginning to make 
On all sides there 
and experiment, 
leading to the establishment of laboratories 
and factories for the production of chemicals. 
In the latter, containers were required which 
‘would resist the action of powerful acide. 
‘Doulton was one of the first to realize 
that salt-glazed etoneware had this advantage 
ovr all other forms of ware. He developed 


Fer 2 


‘The 


original pottery, 
1828, ‘the site of 
pon 





‘extn blinhedt 
which bis 
ive and yamackably progressive 
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Yormer’rivais having talisd to move with the Gince. 
this side of the potter's art to tho very utmost, 
with the result that an enormous impetus wad 
given to the Lambeth works. 

But the new market could not be maintained 
without the application of new methods. 
It was found that the band-worked potter’s 
wheel, however skilfully manipulated, could 
not be used for making vessels of more than 
cight gallons capacity. With the help of an 
engineer, Henry Doulton applied steam to the 

OULTON WORKED Wheels, and turned out 

vessels that, would hold 

many hundred gallons 
of chemical. In this 
respect tho Doulton fao- 
tory gained the advan- 
tage over many rival 
potteries in Lambeth. 

It was not until ten 

inter that the 

Btoam -driven potter's 

wheel came into general 

use. 

Henry Doulton bad 

been working scarcely 

@ dozen years in his 

father’s works when he saw another important 

use to which salt-glazed stoneware could be 
applied. As a little boy he had realized the 
misery and disease that resulted from imperfect 

drainage systems, and he had grown up with a 

generation that would no longer put up with 

such sbominations. Scientific investigators 
eame to Henry Doulton, and he solved their 
problem for them. 

The difficulties of manufacturing « sult- 
glazed stoneware pipe for drainage purposes 
were enormous. Nothing like it had ‘ever 
before been made in a pottery. On the other 


ohn Doulton in 


nbulit up the present 
Pworks, 
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hand, the im 
it obvious 
machinery was devised, 


at ita use was inevitable. 
and in 1846 


Doulton built « new works close to his father 








re stched on ko the wat clay, 
‘Original beauty during the process 








pottery and concentrated upon the production 


of 






iwo years it became 
mui Works at St. Helens, Lane 
Rowley Re Staffordubire. 
pane turned out 
milen of pipe a week. Not 
tut the larger pro- 

a ended  stoncware 
few years the 
mal. Even 
were manu- 





and 
v 
thirte 
only 


nt 

dnat 
Lonctow 

towns 















une 





TM48 | Monare, 
facturing at their va 








tw five to thirty miles of pipes 
weekly, and using about 2,000 ‘tons 
of clay for the purponc. 


Leisure for Art 

For many years Henry Doulton was 
solely engaged in building up and 

muolidating the vaet business which 
his wkill) and enterprixe hed called 
into being. Tt was not until the 
carly cightcen-seventics that he was 
able 10 devote more time to the pro- 
duction of art-ware. He had always 
heen eager to develop this side of the 
works, but plain nenve and the ex- 
ample afiorded by the failure of many 
ather Lambeth potterics that had not 

“ith the time: 
eyen though it involved the tem 


of artistic ideals that he Seerisbed 


For Blesraphie. 

















jousness of the material made 


\etigned by atudants of the Lambeth School of Art. 


necowwary 



















the meny highly skilled ocraftemen 


Am 
New in the Doukon works there were some, both 
Henry male and female, who showed signs of taste and 





y in designing as well as in decorating 
pieces of ornamental pottery. Henry 
Doulton did all that he could to en- 
courage these artist-craftamen, Thus 
there came into being a little colony 
of workers whose aim was to make’an 
object that was beautiful to look at 
as well as uncful. 
A Gifted Family 

A brother and sister. were the 
pioncers in this direction. Much of 
the earliest Ioulton ware waa designed 
and modelled by Mr. Arthur B. Barlow 
and hh ister, Mina Hannah B. 
Barlow. They began by etching 
ornamentation on to the wet clay. 
Mise Barlow, in particular, attained 
to Sreat exetitonics in the drawing of 
animala and landsc: Ss 
Gther killed artints, with fren ideas, 
contributed original designs, and, 
wherever pomible, even the 
elaborate ornamentation or the most 
intricate modelling was prewerved in 
the baked clay. 

Perhaps the most wonderful resulta achieved 
were the ambitious designs of George Tinworth, 
to a young artixt whom Henry Doulton discovered 
ashire, and patronized. Some of Tinworth’s choicest 


BEAUTIFUL ART-WARE THAT MADE A NAME 
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of their 


Every plece of Doulton ware bears the monogram of the designer. 
various incised pattarns are, photogramived for future references anja a Mat 
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‘ower sgneeen ‘neing addea to Gany. 


work, euch uc the reredos at York Minster 


varices te 


moved 


dictated the course he pursued, and the twenty-six lunettes the Guards’ 
Jyacrifice Chapel, cA a in 


St. James’s Park, London, 
outeide the range af pottery ; but he also 
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His Encouragement of Talent 
SIR HENRY DOULTON’S GREAT GIFT TO HUMANITY 


= 
= 
aa WE 
works 


wlased and acchitertural terracotta, ware are 


many exquisite nalt-glazed modelled figures, 
‘tues, and vases, and much of the earl 
ton ware bears his monogram. Tinwort! 
died in 1913. 

The new ware was first known as Doulton 
agraffito (‘scratched ) ware, owing to the fact 
that the chief decorative feature was ite etched 
outlines. Gradually, however, new fornis were 
evolved—-‘ Lambeth Faience,” terra-cotte, and 
other waree—which enabled the artiste to 
exercise imagination and ingenuity, while the 
Doulton characterinttos were carefully preserved. 

Many Unique Designs 

Not the least remarkable circurmstance about 
this early activity in the Doulton studios is 
that at one time as many ss 400 young women 
and girls were employed, who designed figures 
and vases which became unique, for they were 
not duplicated. Many of these pieces are 
now exceedingly rare, and cach one bears, 
in addition to the Doulton stamp, the artist's 
mono; : 

To-day, owing to the enormous demand for 
Doulton ware, this method of working has 
had to be modified. On the other hand, the 
means of mechanical duplication have been 
“a perfected that the most intricate and 
beautiful ware oan be reproduced many bun- 
dreds of times. a; 

“Qoulton art ware received its first wide- 
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turned out 
Boulton factories, including these at Burslem, Paisley, Sme 


os trssoan by dee mliey ang meeemarea man, Whlng 
sagen gate “Ye at Rated eT ae 
sien, siete Seieeay hap anne 


Steed publi spvogaition oy She Ehiedeihin. 
hibition of 1876. In the sume year Mr. 
Gladstone visited the Doulton works and spoke 
of what he saw as follow 








most of all. were thoy delightful to me because they 


were producto of the soil. “There was « high faculty 
Of art, an It seemed to me, developed In (he production 
of thowe works, and that faculty of wet ed grown wy 
in Lambeth. 

‘The achievement of Henry Doulton waa 
thus twofold. He was a great man of business 
and a great artist. Only by exercising his 
genius for organization and expansion was be 
able to give full rein to his artistic instincts, 
and to become the inspirer and patron of other 
artists. Such a combination of faculties ix 
exceedingly uncommon, and if Henry Doulton 
had not been a great humanitarian ae well, 
it is highly improbable that Doulton pottery 
would have attained the world-wide eminence 
that it has to-day. 

How Science Helped 

Steady, edivance along the lino of scluntiso 
‘progress haa made pottery a stable industry, 
Rhstesd of one depencent apon the Auctuetnis 
tastes and means of the public. Providing 
necessities upon an enormous scale has enabled 
Mesara. Doulton to produce beautiful ware at 
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SIR HENRY DOULTON 


a renwonable price, whether for ornament or 
use, or for both purpose. 

Sir Doulton received his knighthood 
in 1887, and the French nation ex] their 
appreciation of his art, after the Exhibition 
A MASTERPIECE Im GLAZED CERAMICS 








Bobiemits! Miedoana “Since” tse cone 

Boulton have 
of 1878, by making him  chevatior of the 
Legion of Honour, “He was also awarded the 
Albert medal by the Socicty of Arts, a unique 
honour for a potter. 

Why Doulton's Survived 

It iv significant thet Doulton’s is the only 
remaining pottery in Lambeth, although when 
John Doulton and his partner set up their 
xmall works there were rome twenty others 
in the neighbourhood. The explanation of 
this circumstance was given by Sir Henry 
Doulton in the course of a characteristically 
vigorous lecture delivered to the Doulton 
Inatitute a year before his death in 1897. 

‘There are thres steps in the law of mature which 
it ly well to remember. If there is stagnation, decay 
noon follows. and finally dissolution. "Such « calamity 
fan only be avoided by introducing new methods and 
inamufactures an the old Become obsolete. in our SWB 
Carly days. our chief business wae iu biacking and oll 
Dottion. Although we still make the former. the latter 
have been entively superseded by metal drame, New 
limes had, therefore, to be introduced in order to Keep 


materials, and 
ever on the alert to keep pace with public requicements, 
stagnation and decay must inevitably overtake us. 
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Keepis with the Times 
‘The life-work of Sir Henry Doulton has been. 
admirebly carried on by bis sons, and by 
his former assistants, who absorbed ‘the tradi- 
the London werks, situated "on ‘the ‘Thames, 
the works, situated on the Thames, 
near the Lambeth foreshore, where the Black 
insu to have landed, many 
highly skilled workers are employed trans- 
forming into « myriad shapes ‘rioh weat- 
country clay that is brought in barges up the 
river. 

Among the new forme of pottery that have 
been evolved by Messrs. Doulton since the 
middle of last century may be mentioned 
vitreous enamelled stoneware, carrara enani- 
elled stoneware, faience, and terra-cotte ware. 
Messrs. Doulton have ‘also been foremost in 
meeting the demand for porcelain insulators. 

His Greatest Achievement 

Doulton ware is necessarily not so rare aa 
it was in the days when each individual piece 
was a thing distinct and irreplaceable, but the 
standard of excellence is higher than ever, 





HONOURED AS A MASTER OF HIS ART 


SEdipray Boulton sae awarded the Albert, medal 
Ara, an honour that ‘had never 
‘scoordtd to any potter. 
and perhaps the greatest achievement of Sir 
Henry Doulton was that he made it possible 
for the ordinary citizen, as well as the collector, 
to possess artistic specimens of potteryware of 
the choicest description. 
“The ABC of English Salt Stoneware," 
B glass 
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GROUP 4.—AUTHORS 


CHARLES DICKENS 


A VALIANT CRUSADER of the PRINTED PAGE 


How Charles Dickens, having Tasted the Bitterness of Poverty, used his Marvelous 
hampion the Cause of the Poor and Oppressed 


Portemouth, on the 7th February, 1812. He 


Gift of Writing to 
‘UST over a hundred years ago, in a rickety 
JSG London pailarax, overrun with rata 
Sear of age, iat wropping ap pots Gl book, 
age, ant wrapping up pots 
Eisoking, snd pasting s label'on each pot: 
‘ppy boy, and well he might 
be, for he had known happier days in bia child- 
hood, and in the filthy den in which he now 
worked for six, shillings © week, he folt shut 
away from all the joy and sunshine of life. 
When ho drow his 
tance this tiny toiler 
sorted out the coins and 
tied them up into six 
little parcels, Inbelled 


Soturday. 
only to earn the six 
shillings by cheerlesa, 
monotonous work that 
be losthed, but he bad 


spend them 
wine ler to live. 
Gui’ though no was, 


he was already his own 

Rousokesper, and Bind to 
do his own’ marketing. 
How ho spent Sunday 
will be told'» little later. 

Hard ‘Times 

Two pennies por 
tioned out each day for 
hia breakfast of dry 
bread and milk ; another 

‘y loaf and three- 
Eaitponce worth of 
cheese be provided for 
his supper, and laid 
upon a sbelf in his 
poor g againat bis bi 
‘worth ust pudding 
if, indeod, he hed not in his hunger unwisely 
spent his dinner allowance on stale pastrica 
while on his way to work, 

Such, for a w! ‘was the sad lot of = poor 
working boy named Charlea Dickens—a name 
then as obscure and unknown ss that of any 
ether ohild poverty in the grest city 
London, but = name destined {> "become ‘= 

faroiliar household word wherever the English 
is spoken, and famous as that of 


teenth century. 
Charies Dickens was born at Lendport, 
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pitt wRiTING IN HIS STUDY AT GADSHILE of which hho always had 

















was the second child and eldest son of John 
Diokens, a civil service clerk employed by 
Somerset House and attached to the Dockyard. 
‘When Charles was two yeara old his parents re- 
moved to London, and afterwards to Chatham. 
John Dickens was here engaged for sbout six 
Years aa a clerk at the Dockyard, and Charles, in 
due course, went to school, and spent some of 
the happiest years of his boyhood in the town, 


it recollections. 
At this the 
family were comfortably 
off. 
ugohtiess mee: yess 
ively, intelligent, but 
not vory robust boy, was 
about ten when his 
arente removed to 
Eondon, ‘which was 10 
‘be the scene of hia deep- 
est sorrows and greatest 
triumphs. A great 
and tragic change had 
come over the fortunea 
of the family. His father 
was in debi, and things 
went from bed to worse, 
until Charles was sent to 
work in the blacking 
factory, and his parenta 
had to be taken to the 
lebtore” prison at the 
Marshalsca, 


condition for a family 
that had known com- 
fort to find themselves 
in, and the sensitive Charles felt his position 
yery keenly. Sunday, however, was Eis gaia 
dey, Leeving bis lodging st an “oacly near, 
the boy for his sister at another place, 
and or they walked to the Marshalsea. 
In that doleful retreat the little boy and 
gil spent their Sundays in o 7 eee Eo happi- 
ness, strange though seis seem, for there 


ey coeermers eee ce, Saag re See 


and mother, 
Senda: night the famil; strangel; 

On it + BO 
united, broke up ‘The amall, umhe 7. 
boy took his sister back to her sohool, and den 
made his wey to his own poor lodging, to 
the Greens see detetios In 
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cry himself to sleep in lonely misery, and to 
awake on the morrow to the necessity of 


hastening once more to his work among the pots 
pad ponee. string: anal paste and labels, in’ the 
hat blacking factory, which was situated 


near Old Hungerford Stairs, off the Strand. 
WHERE THE AUTHOR WENT TO SCHOOL 


‘After his father 
iinproved by = 
Erom the. bikekis 
Academy, a 





. years afterwards, 
by almost everyone 
who could rea |, people should marvel at 
thix great writer's insight into, and_ under- 
standing of, the lives of the poor of London. 
For no writer of distinction in his time had so 
deep and real a personal knowledge of the world 
of want as he. Several of the characters in 
hia novels appear unbelievably quaint and 
grotesque to many readers. But not a few 
of the experiences of the boy Dickens in real 
life were stranger still. 
Charles Dickens Calis for a Drink 

There waa the incident, which Dickens re- 
lated to Forster, his biographer, of his entrance 
into a public-house when his hat did not reach 
very far above the counter. On that occasion 
thin tiny boy hed ordered = glass of the publi 
ean’a very best ale “ with a good head to it, 
in order to wash down the dry bread on which 
he had Iunched in the street. So quaint and 
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In the School of Experience | 


pathetic did the polite customer in the long 
trousers ap) that the landlord celled his 


wife, end thet good woman, after the 
boy several questions, served him with the 
ale. Then, bending over the counter, she 


warmly kissed him, out of the fullness of her 
motherly heart. 

During the wretched blacking-factory period 
the boy bitterly mourned the lost happiness 
of his childhood in Chatham. Even there, 
although he had been under ten yeare old, some 
of his later traits had begun to appear, par- 
Hoularly a sense of the dramatic, which had 
found ‘boyish expression in the’ singing 
comic song, with which he used to delight his 
relations and small companions. 

‘The Dewn of Brighter Days 

Fortunately the gloomy tunnel of poverty, 
into which the Dickens family bad found therm- 
selves plunged soon after their removal from 
Chatham to London, was not a very lengthy 
one as tunnels go. The elder Dickens came 


A HOME OF DICKENS'S BOYHOOD 


The house in Johnson Street, Somers Town, where Dickens 
Uved for = thine with hie parents, now carves the 
Of @ seading-reom for the poor chhdren in that os 
into some money, and Charles was emancipated 
from the slavery of the blacking factory, and 
@ school was found for him instead. 
Some of the actusl scenes of the great 
novelist’s boyhood may still be traced. ‘The 
school, or “academy,” which he attended in 
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Shorthand Writer in the Courts 


London stands at the corner of Granby Street, 
in the Hampstead Road; while the house in 
Jobnson Street, Somers Town, where he then 
lived with his parents, has been restored and 
applied to the of a ing-room for 
the poor children of the district. In the days 
of the novelist's boyhood the latter house stood 
at the edge of the country outside 
London. 

It was at the school in the Hamp- 
stead Rond that Charles, his livel 
spirits again at liberty ike an un: 
caged bird, began to develop hia 
natural bent. He commenced to 
write little tales, as boys sometimes 
do, and he delighted in juvenile 
dramatic performances. 

‘The two yeare that Charles spent 
at this school must have appeared 
like @ sojourn in paradise when he 
remembered the year or so which 
had gone before. And recollect that 
wretohed period he certainly did, for 
even when he had become ® famous 
and successful man he admitted that 
there were localities in London which 
brought back these horrors to his 
mind like a flood. 

In a Solicttor’s Office 

His parents must have felt o 
natural pride in seeing how their 
boy had improved, both mentally and 
Physically, ‘at the Hampetead Road 
Academy, which those SIiovare ours 
ous about such things will find faith- 
fully and humorously described in 
some of Dickens's own writings, under 
the guiso of fiction. And it 
nificant, of his progress, and of “his 
Parents’ recognition af their boy’ 

‘bilities, that when he finally 

school, at the age of fourteen, 
they found him employment in a 
solicitor’s office in New Square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Here he was # very 
junior clerk, ‘and his commencing 
salary was thirteen shillings and 
sixpence a week. 

Now that he had got his fect on 
the ladder, Charles Dickens was not 
the sort of lad to reat contentedly 
on the bottom rung. In the atmosphere of 
attorneys’ offices and courts of law be did not 
doze into a state of shabby somnambulism, like 
pome of the minor drudges of the desk whom he 
depicts in his books. On the contrary, his 
ambitions were sroused, hia energies quick- 
ened, and he resolved upén acquiring @ mastery 
of shorthand, as being the readicat mea: 
fitting himself for a better position. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


Dickens’s most popular novel, ‘David Cop- 
perfield,” is very largely autobiography, and in 
its pages we have a lively account of how he 
sequired a Knowledge of the mysterious dots 

dashes and strokes in the text-book, upon 
the purchase of which he had spent half a guines, 
@ large sum for him at that time. 


ORDERING A GLASS OF THE BEST ALE 


‘andgave him @ motherly ielse ae well as his drink, 

When he had acquired ficiency in the 
winged art, Dickens proceeded for nearly two 
years to carn & somewhat precarious livelihood 
as a shorthand writer in the law courts. 

It was at this period that, becoming im- 
patient with his slow advancement, he had 
longings for # stage career. Finally, after some 
correspondence, he wae invited to display his 
powers as & mimic and comic singer at an 
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CHARLES DICKENS End of Stage Ambition i 


MRS. SARAH GAMF AND MR MICAWBER interview with the grest Charles Kemble and 

= ——" his stage manager ‘at Covent Gardon. One 
of his sisters was to go with him, to play the 
musical accompaniment to his songs. 

“Chie, cocrns -& minguided enterprise in the 
light of present knowledge, and yet it waa traly 
characteristio of the ardent and ambitious 
temperament of Dickens, who wes then only 
in'his teens. Aa things turned ont, the a mppoine. 
ment was not kept, Dickens being too 
te Covent Garden, and, prospects too te ae 

ing up in his own line of ‘work, the am. 
bition to go on the stage was not proceeded 
with. Years afterwards Dickens Isughed at 
the recollection, and remarked to a friend how 
near he hed been to trying his luck in anothor 
sphere of activity. 
Reportiag for = Newspaper 

At nineteen Dickens became a parliamentary 
reporter on the Morning Chronicle, and it is 
again charncteriatic of the man thet he proved 

self the very best of parliamentary 
In journeying about the country for the pur- 
pose of reporting the 
stateemen—it being 
coaches——he gathered at first hand that fant 
" larity with the life of the road and the old 
. 5 goaching inos which, @ Little Inter, gave to his 
Bi seid sigyouese and ner bu egg ee ae ee eon ioctl wideawake 
np ie a lively, 5 jew. 
ways eon drenes by tes lennginary ae: oung newspaper man of twenty-one, Charles 
Dickens ‘@ step one evening which. decided 
his future. He wrote ® humorous sketch. 
Hitherto his writings had been transcriptions 
from his shorthand notes of the 
views of other men. Now he Misboonised be. he 
would try his hand and his fancy in the more 
@ifficult art of fiction. 

In the wintry twilight he walked down 
Fleet Street, turned into Johnson’s Court, 
and taking @ bulky envelope from his pocket, 
Gropped it furtively into a letter box. 
turned away hurriedly in fear and sininhiiog. 

First Appearance in Print 

The usual publishing day of the 2fonthly 
Magazine came round, and Dickens seized 
upon one of the first numbers issued from the 
press, and in some corner near the Strand 
farmed over ite’ peger with trembling fingers, 
Wonder of wonders! There, before his delig! ted 
eyes, wae his unsigned sketch in print. 

Never did = youthful author experience 
a sweeter costasy than did Charles Dickens at 
that moment. Ho declared, yours afterwards, 
that his eyea were ** dimmed with joy and pride.” 

This ketch, the firat fruits of his own imagin- 
ation, was the little tale now included in 
“* Sketches by Boz” as “‘ Mr. Minns and His 
Cousin,” alt it was originally called “A 

Walk.” ft opens in the 
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Free Contributions CHARLES DICKENS 
manner afterwarda so characteristic of the CAPTAIN CUTTLE AND SYDNEY CARTON 


































Dickens received no payment for this aketch, 
but s0 genuinely happy was he to see his fret 
stories in print that he contributed several 
adopted coe ra nt Boa, botore br 
Pibe signature , before bringing 
himself to the point of suggesting to the pro- 
prictor of the publication that he would require 
payment in future. 
Seeking Fresh Fields for Work 

The magazine was in very low water finan- 
elally, and the editor told Dickens quite frankly 
that he could pay him nothing, eo the youthful 
novelist hud to turn elsewhere. A few months 
Inter Dickens was a made man, and already 
receiving for his work twelve times the price 
he had si to the editor of the magazine 
hich prin his first tale, and which later 
fail together. 7 

1 Bieter Box" next appeared in the 
Bvens Girone, with which ho was connected. 
By 1836 the writer had already attained such 
‘@ measure of micoess that he saw them published 
in two volumes with illustrations by George 
Cruickshank. He also married, and oom- 
menced to write the “ Pickwick Papers,” which 
‘were published in monthly numbers. In the 
same year he also felt secure enough in his new 
vocation to abandon his work a3 « reporter. 
many periodicals now enjoy were’ impouiblo, 

jcals now enjoy were 5 
because of mechanical and other limitations. 
It was impossible, also, to advertise a now 
literary venture with anything approaching the 
publicity available to-day. 
Popularity Won by Merit 

A new periodical had to win ita way into 
populer favour by morit, alone, end its sales 
sould be extended only by one reader recom- 
it to another.“ Pickwick” started 


slowly, and although a few literary le in 
London recogni its novelty literary 
‘worth at once, the public demand had to grow. 
for Dickena was still quite unknown ou! ide his 


own small circle. 





CHARLES DICKENS 


such that he persuaded his publishers to pay 
him for the first two numbers in advance. 
‘What followed may be described as one of 
She mout wonderful romances in authorship. 
Forster, his great friend and biographer, tells us 
that the binder prepared only 400 copies of the 
first iqsuc of * Pickwick.” It was not until part 
five, in which the world-famous Sam Weller 
first appearcd, that the sales turned the corner. 
‘or part fifteen the binding order was for over 


THE ORIGINATOR OF BENEVOLENT MR 


Xe was the publication of “The Pickwick Papers" in monthly numbers tha 
Drought fame to Chacles Dickeas. That inimitable character, Mar. Pickwick, che 
int, who founded the club which bore his name, will live 

Tor aver in the hearts of thousands of people. 


benevolent philanthro; 





40,000 copies, an sbsolutely unprecedented 
circulation at ‘that time. 

‘This astonishing success was achieved by 
Dickens when he was only twenty-four years 
of age—thirteen years only had elapsed ‘since 
he was ae poor, half-starved drudge in the 
lacking factory. 

So un ‘was his triumph, that Dickens 
found himeelf at first writing under contracta 
which he had signed at a time when a regular 
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An_Amasing Triumph 


wage of a few pounds a week had appeared 
like riches to him. But these handicaps were 
soon straightened.out, and when he was engaged. 
on “ Nicholas Nickleby ” he was receiving £150 
a month over the twenty months this story was 
running, quite 4] froma other generous 
rewards, and the value of the copyright, which 
reverted to the author a few years later. 
Probably no other author has succeeded so 
well in gaining the affection of his readers. His 
picxwicx Stories were waited for with im- 
patience, while their characters, 
such as Mr. Pickwick, Sam Wel- 
ler, and Oliver Twist, became as 
famous as their gifted creator, 
and were regarded by readers of 
Dickens as dear familiar friends. 
The principal novels of Dickens 
were written in the following 
order, the dates given being those 
on which they appeared in volume 
form. “Sketches by Box”? (1835-6), 
* Pickwiok Papers” (1837), ‘‘ O- 
ver Twist" (1838), “ Nicholas 


Nickleby ” (1839), “' The Old Curi- 


Shop " (1840-1), ‘ Barnaby 
ge” (1841), ** Martin Chuzzle- 
(1848), Dombey and Son’ 

el 


osit; 
Ru 
wit 
qas4s), David 
(1850), “ Bleak Ho: 
“A Tale of Two Ci 
ond “ Great Expectations” (1861). 
Editor of the Daily News 

In 1846 Dickens became the 

frat editor of the London Daily 

position which he re- 

ortly afterwards, and in. 
1849 he started a weekly journal 
called Household Words, whioh 
was a great success, Nine years 
later this journal was merged into 
a ‘similar publication entitled. 
AU the Year Round. His literary 
output was both enormous and 
varied. 

It was in the Christmas mum- 
bers of Household Words and AW 
the Year Round that some of his 
most delightful stories, inoludi: 

A Christmas Carol, The 
Chimes,” and “The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
originally appeared. 

In addition to being a busy popular writer, 
Dickens was a public man with many ongay 
ments, and often gave his services for charitable 
Pp .. It was after he had given a public 

of his “ Christmas Carol” in eid of 
children’s hogpital that Dickens decided, in 
1858, to ombark upon the ent of giving 
public readings of his works, which he afterwards 
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Giving Pablic Readings 
THE POPULAR NOVELIST ADO 





In 1845, after returning from a holiday abros 


inearetted in the stage, which he once Reariy a 


with the result that he appeared in a London theatre az Captain Boba, 


proceeded to do with succees not only in this 
country, but also in the United States. 

Some of his fricnds had tried to persuade 
Dickens against giving public readings, believing 
that it would injure hi health, and perhaps 
appear somewhat derogatory to his dignity as a 
great writer. However, as already mentioned, 
Dickens had a flaw for the stage and the plat- 
form, and, as it turned out, his readings proved 
immensely popular and profitable, carning him 
sometimes in his English tours hundreds of 





pounds a week. The favourite with 
the public was the “ Christmas Carol.” 
Successful American Tours 
Dickens made two tours in America, the 


firat in 1842, and the other in 1867-68. On the 
latter occasion he bad extraordinary financial 
succees at his public readings, Forster says 
that the lowest night's receipta were over 
£300 ; over £2,000 was taken for four resdings 


at Brooklyn ; while the average on five nights 
in New York was over £600 5 night. Every- 
where he received an almost royal welcome. 


Possessed of such earning power as this, 
apart from his writing, Charles Dickens became 
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pied ax & profession. he throw himscl! into this new work with 


CHARLES DICKENS 
PTS THE R6LE OF PLAY-ACTOR 





fer 2 private theatrical pertormance. Always 
t vigour, 


in Ben Jonson's play Koery Man in Hie Hanon’ 


@ wealthy man, and at the time of hia com- 
paratively carly death was the possessor of 
Property valued at nearly £100,000. 

Dickens, howover, roo to far greater heights 
than the mere achievement of tho worldly 
success and fame which resulted from his genius 
for inventing novel characters and an entirely 
new and delightful kind of humorous fition. 
Hix greatest booka were written with a pur- 
pose, and that purpose wan always to excite 
sympathy for the poor, the downtrodden and 
tho unfortunate. 

Champion of the Poor and Oppreased 

He lived in an age when cruelty and coarse- 
peas were all too common, and it is quite 
impossible to cniculate how great a refini 
and. reforming influence was exercised by his 
writings. Dickens certainly left the world far 
better than he found it. In this connexion 
one has only to consider how impossible it would 
be to-day for such things to exist in work- 
houses and boarding-echools as the horrible 
tyranny and callousness which were the lot of 
the poor creatures championed by Dickens in 
“ Oliver Twist ” and “Nicholas Nickleby.” 
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CHARLES PICKENS 


Perhape one of the sweetest of the fruits of 
ihe success which came to Dickens was his 
purchase of Gadahill Place. in his walks into 
the country around Chatham with his father 
as a very small boy, he had often admired the 
house—it seemed to him_the most wonderful 
house in the world. ‘1 can_recollect,” he 
writen, “ my father, socing me so fond of it, often 
anid to me, ‘If you were to be very ‘perse- 
vering, and were to work hard, you might some 
day come to live in it.’”” 

It ia very probable that Charles Dickens 
had been asked what he considered the crown 
romance of his life, he would have replied 
Gadshill Place. Thin house is situated near 
Rochester, about two miles from Btrood. 


CHARLR®S DICKENS'S RESIDENCE NEAR 


feel 














Gadahill Place, near Strood, in 
Ploxens tonged' to live when boy. 


Forster, his friend and biographer, quotes = 
letter from Dickens in which he refers to his 
impending purchase of the house in theee 
words: “Went to the Borough yesterday 
morning before going to Gadshill, to see if I could 
find any ruins of the Marshalsea.” What an 
extraordinary contrast we find here: the 
popular author about to realize » fond ambition 
to own » country residence, and at the same 
moment recalling his blacking-factory days, 
and the visits he used to pay to his parents 


in the debtors” ‘ison 

Dickens tought Gadabi Place for £1,790, in 
1856, and between that time and his death he 
hed spent quite three times the purchase price 
in extending and improving the house snd 
beau: the grounds. ‘There he wae visited 
by many ous friends, among them Long: 
fellow. 

‘The great novelist was very methodical. As 
a general rule the first half of the day was 
devoted to writing ; the remainder to relaxation. 
Like Sir Walter Scott, Dickens was very 
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‘Kent, the nouse in which Charles 
He renlieed tia amnbition in x8: 
‘and dwelt there until his death, fourteen years afterwards. 
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An Ambition Realized 


fond of dogs, and at Gadshill he kept quite = 

number, usually mastiffe and Newfoundlands. 

He loved to go out for walks in the country 

with them gambolling around him. From 

the days when he was beginning his career ag a 

novelist in ty Street, London, until the 

last years of his life in Kent, Dickens sought 
relaxation from regular desk work in this way. 

He used to send a note like the following to 

Forster, in the morning: “Come, come, come, 

and walk in the green lanes. You wilt work 

the better for it all the week. Come!" 

A favourite resort of Dickens when in London. 
was Hampstead Heath, but his walks, often 
solitary and at night, took him into almost every 
district of the metropolis, some time or other. 

stroop In the autumn of 1869 Dickens 

OF started work on what was destined to 
be hin last novel, ‘The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.” The st waa never 
finished, for Death suddenly claimed 
the brilliant author. 

Dickens died in harnces. In the 
grounds of Gadehill Place he had 
erected a Swinn chalet, where he waa 
Y 
The day before 
working all day in the chalet, for, 
contrary to his usual practice, he had 
gone back to hie desk: after Iunch. 

in the evening, on lea © chalet, 
he was pecn to bo ill, ost imme: 
Giately on entering the house ho be- 
carne unconscious. He died twenty- 
four hours later, on the 9th June, 
1870, and waa buried in Weetminster 
Abbey. 

There is little doubt that Dickens's oom- 
paratively early death was_due to overstrain, 
both of mind and body. His public readings 
took e great deal out of him, and the long 
walks that he delighted in must have been a 
severe tax on @ constitution never robust. 

Monument Made by Himself 

Hf it is a proof of mess that a man's 
influence continues after his death, then Charles 
Dickens must rank with the greatest. His books 
are probably as widely read to-day as they were 
yesterday, and his wonderful creations still 
live in the hearts of thousands of happy people. 
He bas 2 monument better than all the stately 
‘Taj Mahals in the world, a monument which he 
unconsciously made himself. His humour can 
still laughter and his pathos tears, 
and memory is kept ever green by the 
societies whioh ‘aro scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of Britain and bear his name. 

[Of the extensiy sllterature on Dickous, the ‘' Eife.”” 
by John Forster (2572), and - Letters,” edited by Mia 
Hlogarsh and Mise Dickens (1880-2), are valuable.] 
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GROUP 5.-STATESMEN 


From MANUFACTURER 
How 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


to CABINET MINISTER 


Joseph Chamberlain Found Fortune in Birmingham, the City which He Com-+ 


pletely Remodelled, and Became One of the Most Brilliant Statesmen of His Time 


CO® the floor of the nursery at 188, Camber- 
well Grove, London, 4 singularly one- 
mided game of war was being waged. Brother 
and sister controlled the destinies of the two 
armies arrayed against each other at opposite 
ends of the room, Match sticks flew out of 
spring guns across the intervening space. y 
enough, however, only one side suffered any 
casualties. Even when the brother's soldiers 
‘were hit they remained steadfast. 

‘At last the indomitableness of the enemy 
aroused the girl’s sus- 
picion. Darting across 
the room she seized one 
of the soldiers. He re- 
fused to budge. He and 
his brave comrades were 
stuck firmly to the floor 
with glue ! 

The nine-year-old 
strategist, who © vi- 
dently believed in victory 
at all costs, was Joseph 
Chamberlain, born on the 
Sth July, 1836. 

One can imagine some 
elderly onlooker of that 
unequal contest romark- 
ing that the victor was 
a lad who would go 
far in the world. Joseph 
Chamberlain did go far, 
although perhaps not so 
far as bis boundless 
ambition dictated. He 
learned to play # losing 
game, and, probably, no 
stateaman ever 60 
much out af repeated 
failures. 

‘He was a born fighter, 
but he soon discovered. 
thet there is no glory attached to # victory 
won by unfair means. At the little Quaker 
school where he learned the rudiments of 
social conduct, he used at first to fight boys 
who dared to obtain more marks than himself. 
Afterwards he realized that his own quick, sure 
‘brain was the best weapon against competition. 
‘When the boys started a peace society among 
themselves, and @ dispute arose as to who 
should be the first president, Chamberlain 
scttied the matter by fighting hisrival. Thence- 
forward he demonstrated that eloquence, also, 
‘was @ persuasive farce. 


‘Taras of the great ste 
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ny 
t the beight of his _ 


etee tn 


‘The elder Chamberlain was @ prosperous boot 
manufacturer and @ master of the Cordwainora 
Company. Although he held political and 
generel views that were considered in thone 
days “advanced,” he appears to have had 
no very high ideal of education for bis 
ising son. At the age of sixteen Joseph left 
the London University School where he had 
taken first prizes in French, matheraties ond 
natural philosophy, and, instead of going to a 
university, began to work for his living in the 
counting - house of his 
REMEMBERED fathers tantore, 

Many a youth, brought 
up in good circum- 
stances, and havin 
glimpsed possibilities 
& more high-sounding 
career, would have 
hitterly ‘resented so in. 
auspicious a start 
life. But Chamberlain’ 
flexible mind end | his 

ua mn, ent on. 
abled him to adapt him 
self to the ways of o 
factory. 

His interests, even at 
that age, were extra- 
ordinarily wide, and he 
considered nothing so 
mean or lowly as to be 
unworthy of careful 
Qbeervation and study. 
When he waa not busy 
in the office he talked 
with the workmen at 
their benches. Most of 
them were men much 
older than himself, who 
had much to say about 
the conditions of labour 
at the time, and about the general trend of 
inChamberisin listened 3 rugged 

Chamberlain li eagerly to these 
helots and practised his debating skill upon 
them. His sympathies with the working man 
were thus awakened, and the foundation of 
his life-long political’ fsith was laid by those 
talke and arguments in his fether’s . 

After he had talked politics and helped to 
make boots for two years, there came a dramatic 
change in the circumstances of the family. His 
mother's brother, Mr. Joseph Nettlefold, owned 
9 screw manufacturing business in Birmingham, 


Crowns see decetiog Ia 
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Business had been very bad for some time, 
owing to cutting rates, and Mr. Nettlefold, in 
the hope of recuperating his fortunes, had 
purchased a patent for a new kind of screw, 
tapering towards the end, so that it could be 
givon a start by hammering. As = time- 
saving device, the new screw was naturally 
regarded ax un important innovation. 

Capital was needed in order to lay down 
new plant, and Mr. Nettlofold applied to his 
woalthy brother-in-law. The result of those 
negotiations wax that Joxeph Chamberlain went 
‘Birmingham to represent his father ax partner 
in the reconstituted fi 

Jt was @ curioux inversion of the usual 

THE LONDON HOUSE OF HIS BIRTH 














romantic xtory of youth struggling for fame 
and fortune. ” Instcad of the raw young pro- 
vincial setting out to conquer London. the 
sinart young Londoner set out to conquer « 
provincial city. But the story of Chamberlain's 
vareer in Birmingham is none the leas a romance. 
Chamberlain'« enemies used to say that hi 
whole career depended upon “the ‘turn of = 
sorew.”” He would have been the first to admit 
that he owed his commercial success to that 
lucky screw. Years afterwards, when at the 
height of his fame, he happened to be present 
in a drawing-room when 6 discussion arose as 
to the age of a pair of silver candelabra. Cham- 
berlain unscrewed the holders, examined the 
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screws, and gave the exact date of their manu- 
facture. ‘‘I have not been = ecrew-maker for 
nothing,” he observed. 

He was only eighteen when he came to 
Birmingham. Within six years the firm of 
Chamberlain and Nettlefold hed absorbed, 
by purchase, several businesses of similar 
character in the neighbourhood. Quietly and 
skilfully the young partner had developed his 
own methods, with the result that he was able 
to make the new ecrew at a vastly increased 
rate and to compete successfully with conti- 
nental manufacturers. As an instance of his 
exacting attention to details it may be men- 
tioned | that as French screws were always 
wre] in blue paper, he gave orders thet 
the products of his hrm. intended for France 
should be sent ont in a similar way. 

Young Man with 1 Monocie 

Ax yet few people in Birmingham knew much 
about thix young man with the monocle, who 
never walked further than he was absolutely 
obliged and whe scemed entirely absorbed in 

Own affairx and thone of the local Unitarian. 
Among his circle of private friends 
wad known to be almost. inordinately fond 
and perhaps only one privileged 
that the serew-maker had written 
a play, which had heen returmed to him by 












theatrical manager as uite unauitable.” 
‘On the other hand, Chamberlain knew a 
great deal about uingham. He did not 





have to go very far in order to sev that it was an 
unclean city, badiy lit, badly drained, and in. 
efficiently organized. ‘Theac facta were forced 
upon him during the course of his business, for 
he had not lost hix habit of fraternizing with 
the working men under his control, and he 
learned from them stories of harduhip and 
sickness due to unwholesome conditions in the 
xluma where they and their wives and children 
were forced to live. Birmingham, in fact, was 
fast becoming a yreat industrial centre, but 
nobody reemed concerned to make the streete 
wider or to build houses fit for decent citizens 
to live in. There were no public buildings or 
reoreation grounds, and the educational estab- 
lishmenta were still run on antiquated linea. 
Vision of » New Birmingham 

Chamberlain soon discovered that he had an 
interest greater than that of accumulati 
wealth. ‘He longed to clear away the networl 
of slums that formed the greater part of the 
city, and to build in ite place streets of clean 
dwellings, with wide roads and open spaces in 
between.” On all sides there was misery and 
degradation, and an eppslling apathy. Nobody 
vared, nobody seemed to have seen that things 
could’ be different until Chamberlain's vision 
of a Birminghem transformed was born. 
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For 
dream. 
out his ambitious schemes. 
himeelf, to develo, 


‘As yet he had not the power to carry 
He had to prepare 
that gift of eloquent per- 
suasion, combi ‘with hard-hitting logic, 
which was to enable him to force his convictions 
upon his townspeople. As a 
preliminary step he joined 
the Birmingham and" Edg- 
baston Debating Soviety- 
‘That he was by no means 
eure that this was the best 
and quickest way to realize 
his dream, and that the desire 
for deeds’ rather than words 
burned in hia ination, 
is shown by a curious episode 
that took place just before 
the first meeting after his 
election to the society. 
‘Walking to the hall in 
company with a friend who 
had also recently become a 
member, Chamberlain listened 
very patiently to the latter's 
boastful announcements of 
what he intended to say dur- 
ing the debate. ‘*¥ mean 
make use of this societ: 
declared thia individual. 
Mean to speak every nij 









“— have no such idea, 
Chamberlain quietly observed. 
“I think E i @ silent 


member, and never open my 
mouth. 

‘The garrulous member took 
no part at all in the debate 
that followed, but Chamber- 
lain delivered an addres 
which was commented upon 
in the local Presa. 

After that the young orator 
spoke frequently, writing out 
his speeches beforehand and 
committing them to memory. 
He exhibited an extraordinary 

wer of collating facts and 
Bgures and of presenting them 
im such @ way that the human 
interest attached to them 
could not fail to move the 
hearts of his listeners as well 
as exercise their heads. His 
eloquence was always dircoted towards the 








same end. must have better 
houses and wider atreets, and # proper drainage 
system. The young municipal reformer in- 


variably arouséd his audience to a new con- 
ception of their communal life and of the 
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advantage to be gained from clear-thinking 
and co-operative sotion. 

Only once did the brilliant epeaker nearly 
lose his reputation. He bad been invited to 
deliver an address at a meeting of the Shake- 
speare society on the occasion of its annual 


DRIVING THE MORAL HOME BY EXAMPLE 





th November, 1903, Joseph, Chamberialty 
Sitorcing bis seeucent by the use of 
thus Witstrating the effect of giving, 
Preference to the Colonins. 


dinner. After opening in 
bantering i 


his usual 
» Chamberlain seemed sud- 
denly overcome by a sense of the magnitude of 
the task before him ; or perhaps it was that he 
found leas matter for inspiration in the works 
of Shakespeare than in the necessity for a new 


light, 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
drainage system in Birmingham. At rate, 
he grew more and more uneasy and faltering 
in his speeoh, and et last sat down a a 
offering no explanstion for his failure. It was 
the only occasion throughout his career that 
he ever broke down as a speaker. 

Chamberlain realized that the education of 
the poople wae-just as im; tas the 
vision of decent houses for them, In those daya 
Sunday schoola were not confined to religious 
instruction; there were lessons on philosophy, 
science, and history. Cham- 4y rorty-FouR 
berlain attended onc of these 
rudimentary continuation 
nohovls and tried to instil 
some knowledge into the heads 
of his pupils, many of whom 
were slow-witted ladx whowe 
sensibilities had becn blunted 
hy evil home conditions and 
under-feeding. 

Chumberisin’s Cando: 

“Well, you are without ox- 
ception the most ignorant lot 
of follows I ever came acroen,” 
Chamberlain once told — his 
class after an exasperating 
attempt to clicit from them 
fome wign that they had 
absorbed” what he had tried 
te touch them. 

He always kept his het on 
during the lewsous, and walked 
about the room with an um- 
Drelia in hix hand. Once he 
observed a pupil asleep. Puint- 
ing his umbrella at , and 
adjusting his monocle, Chamberlain remarked, 
“Good night, Jones. I have no objection to 
your going to alcep, ‘but please don’t snore.” 

When be could not arouse hia pupils’ intelli- 
gonve sufficiently to grasp the er sciences, 
Chamberlain intérested thom by telling them 
the derivation end his of “their names. 
Some of the lads lived to be grateful to their 
instructor and to remember that even his biting 
sarcasm hed.acted as a spur to ambition. Years 
afterwards Chataberlain ret one of them in the 
train and rem@mbered his face. ‘You are 
Sam,” he said, and your brother Fred ia dead, 
and your brother Dick is in America.” 

Teaching, under such conditions, was « 
thankless task. Eventually Chamberlain gave 
it up and devoted all the time he could spare 
from business to local polit In 1870 he 
had the satisfection of elected = member 
of the first Birmingham 1 board, and he 
was now a town councillor. ‘Three years later, 
in his thirty-eighth year, he became mayor of 
the city. 





At: this 








period Chamberlain was 
‘the isndefs of the Hadical section of the 
‘ibecal Party. 


ie Mayor of Birmingham 


The slightness of the young mayor's build 
led a speaker at dinner to remark that he would. 
like to see him “ go the scale better.” To this 
Chamberlain replied, “Mr. Dawson has been 
good enough to refer to me as # mayor without 
@ corporation.” Soon he was being described 
es “a mayor and council rolled into one,” so 
much energy did he put into his new task. 

‘Thus, after twenty years of struggle, Cham- 
berlain arose to be the leader of Birmingham's 
destinies. Within the next few years marvel- 

ous changes took place in the 
YEARS OF AGE City. Ata cost of £2,000,000, 
the municipality bought’ out 
the ‘various competing gas 
fompanice end sbolished the 
local mon supplying 
water, Amodkl cowersee 
covering 1,200 acres took the 
place of the former inefficient 
drainage system, and £1,600,000 
was spent on sweeping away 
slum districts and erecting in 
thelr place wide street “and 
new dwellings. Free amuse- 
ment and recreation were 
provided for the people, and 
the public services | were 
thoroughly reo: . 

Such achievements "might 
seem aio in themselves, 
ut the effect of them was 
far-reaching, ‘perl ore 
have been” few ‘oxamplos. in 
history of eo complete a realiza- 
tion of = noble dream. 

Chamberlain, however, was 
not satiafied with the accomplishment | of 
making Birmingham foremost among the 
cities and towns of England in municipal and 
socisl organization. Heving made a fortune 
in business, he retired in 1874, and began a 
new career. A wider vision opened up before 
his restless mind. He saw the United King- 
dom, and the British Empire, governed and 
organized upon the same principles that had 
been successfully applied to Birmingham. 

Rejected by Shefricia 

Chamberlain's namo and personality, as 
well ag the first-fruita of his brain, aroused 
widespread comment. He was by 
many 56 8 republican and socialist, ‘end since 
he had ly publicly avowed his intention 
of entering Parliament before his fortieth year 
there was considerable excitement when it was 
snnounced that he was to stand as s candidate 
for Sheffield. He was defeated by 1,000 votes, 
to the great delight of the propheta who declared 
that the young Birmingham reformer would 
turn England into a republic. Two years later, 
atred Indow 
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in 1876, juat in time to fulfil his own prophecy, 


coolness, refusing his opinions, 
Radical was returned unopposed Ro eee doing co ho cowla have scr to 
as junior member for Birmingham, and took ice. Hor the next ten years he remained 
his seat in the House of Commons under the ‘opposition to the Government, and on- 
wing of John Bright. deavoured, by the difficult roundabout method 
quiet manner and polished appearance of criticism, to bring about the reforms which 
completely disarmed the 
foarsmongers. "He wears ' CONSULTATION WITH HIS HEAD GARDENER AT HIGHBURY 
his monocle like a gentle- 
man,” was Lord Beacons- 
flela’s comment. His clear, 
incisive specohes, edvooating 
@ reasonable prpgramme of 





spect. Soon the with 
Tick ‘he was, Paaasointed 
began to look to him for 

idance if not actual leader- 
ship, and at the General 
Election of 1880 he was re- 
turned with « large majority 
and became for the first time 
@ cabinet minister. 

‘Ae a Law Maker 

As President of the Board 
of ‘Trede Chamberlain did 
much of his most effective 
parliamentary work. He 
piloted the Bankruptcy 
‘Act (1888), the Patents” Act 
(1883), and the Franchise Act 
(1884), and he did a great 
deal to prepare the way for 
the Workman's Compensa- 
tion Act (1897) and the estab- 
lishment of old age pensions. 

Im 1885 there occurred a 
crisis which altered the whole 
course of Chamberlain's 
political career. .Mr. Glad- 
stone invited bis beiliant 

yang 0 © to join 
Zebinee ones, te ‘of the 
Looal Government Board, = 
position which would have 
given the latter much greator 
Bcope for ‘the carrying out 

‘programme of muni- 

a SOUR per EroRgETEenayee 
accepted the ut he In his conservatory at Highbury with: ease Hort pas 
sempety ben tate se beat: ie 'Shtivadion of Aowere, Laving 2 epedal prediiscton for the production of orchida: 
‘worl ‘discovered 
that he was at variance with Mr. Gladstone he had intended to inatitute had he remained 
over the Irish Home Rule question, and, in in an administrative office. 
consequence, resigned. In’ 1606 Chamberlain joined the Coalition 

‘Chere were terrible scenes in the House. Government, formed Lord Saliabury, ‘ae 
Chamberiain was accused of treachery to the Secoretary of State for Coloniel Affairs. had 
party. He moet these onslaughts with perfect changed hiv political coat, but his social creed 

Fer Blesrensie included tm the Greaps ferettod Indo 
‘39 
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remained fundamentally the seme. | His colonial 

icy was designed to consolidate and develop 
Tio Beition Etpire, and his ieuperialinns, UWice 
that of Cecil Rhodes, was based upon a sincere 
conviction that British methods of government 
and svcial organization are the best. 

His period of office was clouded by the Boer 
War (1899-1902), and he was widely criticized 
for his part in the quarrel with Kruger. His 
courage, however, remained undiminished. He 
made a prolonged and extensive tour of the 
conquered Transvaal, and was largely responsible 
for the measures of independence subsequently 
wranted to the Boors. Shortly afterwards he 


HIS MAGNIFICENT RESIDENCE NEAR 


Wren, Joven Chamberlain went to, tive et, Highbury: 
foiled Se ineerest i the Se icy, oe ace 


udvocated Tariff Reform, suggesting preference 
for, trade with our dominione end colonics, 
and putting taxes on certain foreign imports. 
‘He resigned office in order to have more leisure 
to explain his principles, which he contizued 
te advocate until he wes stricken by what 
proved to be his last illness. 
Collapse of His Health 

Chamberlain never became Prime Minister. 

Yet uenoe- in 





ithe Honec of Commons was 
enormous, and it increased as the years went by. 
Until his seventieth year the figure of the great 
statesman remeined unbent, and the fire of his 
oratory undiminished. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, hie health suddenly collapeed, and he was 
compelled to retire from active political life, 
his work, os be felt, uncompleted, and many 
of the ideals of hie youth unrealized. 
Birmingham, justly proud of the great man 
vor» 





Behg eccpeel 
sy oat a 


‘ol Engiish ‘cities. 





emhier mot incitnded sa the 


Retirement from Politics 


who had remade its destiny, continued to 
return him as its member even after his 
breakdown. ‘Towards the end of 1911 a pathetic 
scene took place in the House of Commons. It 
was the hour for taking the oath before the 
opening of a new seasion. After the procession. 
of members had filed past the Speaker's chair, 
a bent figure, leaning upon the arm of = younger 
man who strongly resembled Joseph’ Cham- 
berlain in his prime, tottered along the gangway. 
When he reached the book, he took a pen in his 
trembling hand and tried to sign his name. 
But he could not write the words, and his son, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, signed ‘for him. 
Joseph Chamberlain | was 
thrice married, Throughout 
his career he had soft spot 
in his heart for Birmingham, 
where, at Highbury, he in- 
duiged in his only hobby 
of horticulture, with » special 
leaning to the cultivation of 
orchids. During the course of 
hie last public speech in the 
city of his adoption he a 
with undoubted sincerity, 
Rave found inthe affection of 
my own people an overwhelm- 
ing reward for # strenuous 
life of work and contest.” 
As for Britain outside the 
fieet, midland, centre, Cham. 
lain taught her to think 
imperially, and that achieve- 
ment alone would have en- 
titled him to a prominent 
Place on the scroll of the 
world’s great stateamen. He 
died on the 2nd July, 1914. 
‘The sons of the great states 
man both entered Parliament 
and have held high office. Mr. Austen Chamber 
Jain became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1903, 
land succeeded to his father's constituency in 
1914. He rendered valuable assistance to the 
Coalition Government during the World War. 
‘The Unionist party chose him as their Jeader in 
2921. but he was defeated by vote at the 
famous Carlton Club meeting in 1923. After 
the General Eleotion of October, 1924, he be- 
caure Forei, 
“Mir, Nevilic Ghambcriain became Mayor of 
ham in 1915, and entered the House in 
1918. He held the office of Postmaster-General 
im 1922, was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1923, and became Minister of Heslth in 
1924. 
{See “+ Mr. Chamberlai 
8H. Jeyen (3 vole. 1804) 
by Al Mackintosh | (1006)] 
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His Life and Career," by 
‘and “Joseph Chamberlain,” 
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GROUP 6. FIGHTERS 


How KITCHENER RE 


LORD KITCHENER 


GAINED tke SUDAN 


The British Soldier Who Once Fought in the French Army, Won Glorious Victories 





jor His Own Country, and Organ 
TTHE battle of Omdurman had been fought 
and won. The forces of the rebellious 
halifa were finally crushed, and com) ative 
pence. hed, at long last, been res! to the 
udan. om 
‘The fighting was Sver, but before the con- 
leparted they had « solemn and sacred 
luty to perform. On the Sund: immediately 
following the ceasation of hostilities, the sirder 
—commander-in-chief of the Angio-Egyptian 
ermiy. pode. at the wHem HIS TASK WAS WN 
‘through the gutes of 
Khartum, and along 
the sun-parched 
streets the city 
to the place whore, 
nearly fourteen years 
before, General Gor- 
don had been mas- 
suored. They had 
a Gordon; 
they were now to 
pay bomage to hia 
glorious memory ; 
not their homage 
alone, but that of 
the ‘whole British 
nation. 

Amidst the ruins 
of the palace which 
Gordon hed used as 
his headquarters 
during bis long and 
gallant reaistance to 





the most impressive 
memorial services of 
all time was held. 
Prayors were offered 
by four chaplains of 
different, denomina- 


Sess. Highton Su 
pers wail a Sree 
P'iment,” the band “ 


pinyed # funeral dirge, « salute wae Gred with 
ve shells from gunboats on the river, and then, 
fymn dying away, the sindar walked slowly 
By dying away, irdar slow! 
GSwn the crumbling steps of the palace to 
the river-aide, and stood in the shade of a tree 
while his officers came forward and shook him 
by the hand. 
‘A “man of iron” was this tall, dark, stern- 
visaged sirdar, with the bushy moustache. 
Fer Blesropttes mot inctudes t= 
san 


‘chint-of-ataft, 
to 





ed the Largest Army in the History of Our Nation 





He was a merciless war machine, incapable— 
according to public repute—of any emotion. 
But, as he recalled the fruitless efforts made 
by the relief expedition to aid Gordon in his 
heroic struggle, efforta in which he had taken 
no small part; as he mentally accompanied 
the gallant general through those last few 
tragic hours when relief, always imminent, 
never came ; as he suffered afresh the atagger- 
ing distress’ of the moment when the news 
Itered through that 
EARING ComPinrion filtered through that 
reached Khartum 
only to discover they 
were two days too 
late ; as he remem- 
bered the years of 
careful preparation, 
of endeavour, of 
arduous strife and 
uffering, of stub. 
born endurance, and 
of d pernever- 
ance, that had made 
it possible for him 
at that moment to 
stand at his goal 
and receive the con- 
gratulations of his 
officers, his lips 
quivered, his “blue 
eyes grew dim, and 
he revealed himeelf 
gs a man of intense 
aman sym a 
‘Kitchener, that 
dey presented an 
unfamiliar, but, also, 
an unforgetiable, 
figure to those who 
were privileged to 
be with him. It 
was one of the very 
few occasions on 
which he betrayed 
any emotion, but it proved that underlying his 
quiet, strong, undemonstrative character was 
a depth of tenderness and com ion. 
Kitchener’a remarkable pop y with the 
British public dated from his reconquest of 
the Sudan. The nation had never forgiven 
the Government for their dilatoriness in dis- 
patching relief to the besieged force in Khartum, 
and they were roundly grateful to the man 
who had, as far a was bumanly possible, 
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‘bis systers of 
wan sucosesfully countered. 











LORD KITCHENER 





removed the blot from the fair name of Britain. view to bri ig it to @ victorious end at the 
But more to Kitchener than the thanks of carliest: ible moment. 
Pat mont, Press, and public, more than being pia chore. cut to victory presented iteclf, he 


was not slow to take it—no man 
made more complete use of his 
opportunities—but he pinned his 
{sith to organization 9a the first 
step to success. Every action in 
which he was engaged, and for 
which he could be held responsible, 
was preceded by Jong and carefui 
preperation. Every conceivable 
difficulty was foreseen and pro- 
vided against before the machine 
of war was ordered to advance, 
and seldom did he fail to achieve 
Bie celt'wander that 

small wonder that incompetency 
in any form earned « rebuke from 
such @ man. Small wonder that 
he came to be hated by somo 
dull officials to whom his superb 
efficiency was anathema, and that 
complaints were sometimes made 
by unqualified people, holding 
remunerative posts, that he was 
a cold, unsympathetic d 


rained to the pecrage and receiving 
rant of £30,000, was the know- 
that he had done his duty, 
ai that his personal resolve to 
avenge Gordon had heen fulfilled. 
Tt had boon to him as much ‘a 
crusade an a military oxpedition. 
When, after the battle of the 
Atbara in 1898, that brilliant war 
correspondent, G. W. Steevens, 
offered his congratulations, the 
wirdar grasped his hand, thanked 
im, and then murmured fervently 
My God: If I had failed t 
Unmoved as he invariably was 
in defeat, he could not on that 
ecoasion visual the effect of 
failure without a shudder, 
tories of the great soldier, 
illustrating his bluntnoaa and grim 
humour, aro legion. “‘ Regret to 
have to report loss of five men 
through explosion of dynamite, 
an officer telegraphed to him while the ij 
on active sorvioe. ‘Kitchener Ent. s) casey at Like Gordon, Horatio Herbert 
directed that a reply should be . a Kitchener obtained a commission 
sont to him without, delay. “Do you want in the Royal Engincor after a few years as 
eS 




















any more dynamite ?" ran the. message. cadet at “ yp.” His first aight of the 
on ‘another vocasion, the chief petitioned world was obtained at Gunsborough Lodge, 
the War Office to send ‘about three miles from 


RARLY DAYS OF A FAMOUS SOLDIER 










him out some guns of 
© new type, which he 
considered wuperiar to 
thoao he had in ure. 
The guns arrived in 
due course, ‘but they 
were of an old pattern 
and practically ‘useless. 
“Thanks for the guns, 
Kitohoner in said to 
have wired, “ but I can 
throw stonce mynelf.”” 
Aman of action 
rather then of words, 
Kitohener was the per- 
sonification of efficiency. 
If there were stron 
justification, he woul 
‘take arisk, but through- 
out hia” adventurous 
career one can trace Until he was thir. 
& persistent desire to oy " teen, he waa educated 
eliminate the | element His brother nad streeey, : p privately et home, but 
‘Chance in hig under- °ptgtr, a precodousaees seat may @ wae then sent’ with 
Sree TO Rie den. “Eiucse'cn the more Unstiout sanber of dhe iamiy” pe, jee, then sont with 
Kitchener, was no time for recreation, but some- school at Villeneuve, where he seems to have 
thing that had to be waged ruthlessly, with « been very contented. He was an intelligent 
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Listowel, in county 
Kerry, Ireland, the date 
of hin’ birth being the 
24th June, 1850. Al- 
though both his parente 
were English, he wae 
always proud of the 
Jand of hia birth, and, 
later in life, was ‘parti- 
cularly plessed when 
ever an Irish rogiment 
Tenet eee 
action. His family could 
trace @ connexion with 
that of one of Nelson’s 
ablest captains, and, in 
all probability, he was 
named Horatio in 
memory of the famous 
admiral. 


<2 rndox 





LA Stcange Punishment 


boy, given to the study of books, but he was 
not very fond of outdoor sports, nor does he 
appear to have achieved any particular suc- 
geese in examinations, for it is said that his 
father was so exasperated at his failure on one 
cocasion that he made him walk in publio with 
the pupils of an infant girls’ sohool. A further 
threat that he would be apprenticed to a hatter, 
fortunately, was not put into effect. 
Frivate in the French A. 

Kitchener found greater scope for his ability 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
which he entered in_1868, twenty yeara after 
Gordon. When the Franco-German war broke 
out, hia sympathies naturally wero with the 
Frenoh, for whom he had considerable affection, 
He was not content with the passive réle of 
spectator for long. In 1871, while on leave 
at Dinan, where his family bad settled, he ran 
off suddenly one day, without consulting any- 
one, and joined the ranks of General Chanzy’s 
army. 

This exploit was not attended by the happiest 
of results. Apart from getting him into dis- 
grace at Woolwich, he managed to catch # chill 
which proved to be the forerunner of @ severe 
attack of pneumonia. A sick man, in more 
than one sense, he returned to England, and 
only (with the greatest difficulty ‘were | the 
guthoritics at the Military Academy persuaded 
te allow him to resume his training. Alth 
hia firet escapade had ended disastrously, 
young oadet had Jearnt many leasons that were 
to prove of inestimable value to him in the 
future, He had been taught to face defeat 
with resolution, but, more important still, 
he experienced the chacs resulting from 
the lack of proper discipline and the absence 
of an efficient organization. 

Attacked by Savage Mob 

As soon as he had obtained bis commission, 
Kitchener spared no effort to make himself 
Proficient in the, various branches of the work 

cope, a skill secured early recog. 
nition ‘in his appointment, to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The East bad alwaya 

fascinated Kitchener, and the task of i 
a survey of west Palestine was one to which he 
readily gave of his best. During this period 
of his career he was associated with Lieutenant 
Conder, and on two occasions he waa instru- 
mental’ in saving that Ss _ ‘The work 
on which they were enga: juently 
Voked the hostility of the natives, and one day, 
while in camp, they were attacked by a anvege 

mob armed with knives, swords, pistols, 
stones. Conder was rendered unoconse! 
through 8 blow on the heed, and Kitchener 
immediately found himself engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to protect his colleague from 
For stearass: 





~~ LORD KITCHENER 


further harm. Although severely wounded, 
he stood his ground until help arrived, and the 
situation was saved. 

On another occasion, Conder got into diffi- 
gulties while swimming in the literrancan. 
Fortunately Kitchener was with him, and, being 
* wery strong swimmer, was able to goto his 
aasistance. @ terrible fight against the 
current he brought him safely to land. 
the barest details of those two acta of heroism 
are available, but they clearly demonstrate 
that Kitchener more than average 
Pluck. On each occasion he unhesitatingly 





A SPY AMONG THE DERVISHES 





tne "Manistee in ‘the 
formation for his com 
Sever heard a word of Bngish spoken. 
risked his life to save another. ‘This should 
be remembered when one comes to consider 
whether or not he expected too much of his 
subordinates. 

Before he left Palestine, Kitchener bad 
earned as many laurels for his firm and tact- 
ful methods of dealing with hostile natives as 
he had for the excellence of his work, and he 
was merked out for other important posts. 
His next commission was the survey of i. 
where he first came into touch with Wol : 
In the East, Kitchener was never idlo. There 
was & vast amount to see and to learn, and he 
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gave up all his leisure moments to the study 
of Orientsl Ianguages and customs. Showing 
& rematkable understanding of Mohammedan 
probleme, he was onc of the few Britons of hin 
time who really gained innight into the Oriental 
mind. To thix much of his success in Egypt, 
the Sudan, and India may be attributed. 
When the Egyptian rebellion under Arabi 
broke out in 1882, Cyprus could not hold the 
restless young officer en in a leisurely 
survey of ita land. Hurriedly obtaining leave, 
he made hin way to Alexandria and served 
through the campaign as a major. Afterwards 
he joined the Egyptian army, then under the 
sommand of ‘Evelyn Wood. A little later 
he was in the Sinai peninsula making another 
survey. Clouds gathering over the Sudan 
Rantenod ‘hin return to the Egyptian army, 


WHEW OW SERVICE IN EGYPT 






ord Kitchener at the age of 33., when he was an officer 
to 18g velit Wood. "He saw much servies in Egypt. 
whore hia ability as a linguist, and his tact as 
& Mediator, enabled him to accomplish much 
work of a useful character. 
Heiping to Save Khartum 

For months he was the vonnecting-link 
between headquarters, the relief force, and 
Gordon, besieged in Khartum. Kitchener did 
not entirely escape the bitter criticiame levelled 
against so many people in Gordon’s Journals, 
but underlying the general's harsh references 
to the Intelligence Service was undoubtedly a 
very warm appreciation of Kitchener's un- 
tiring zeal. Aa a record of unselfish work and 
of persistent endeavour, Kitchener's service 
during those terrible months in the Sudan is 
incomparable. No one did more to to 
prevent Kbartum from falling to the Mahdists ; 
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Solving Difficult Probiems 


no one was wore heartbroken when the mourn- 
ful news arrived that the relief force had 
failed to arrive in time to save Gordon’s life. 

While he was engaged on the valuable work 
of dismading irresolute tribes from joining 
foreea with the rebellious Mahdi, Kitchener 
wan often faced with difficult problems. The 
ingenious methods he emplo: in order to 
overcome these are well illustrated in the 
following incident. One day an Arab who 
waa suspected of being a spy was captured 
and brought before Kitchener to be questioned. 

An Unsucceasful Interrogation 

‘This happened at a time when news of the 
enemy's movements was of great importance, 
and the commanding officer tried, alternately 
by cajoling and by threatening, to make the 
prisoner divulge what he knew. The Arab, 
however, pretended to be deaf and dumb, and 
maintained an obstinate silence. A little later 
another Arab wae captured and subjected to 
interrogation, but he, too, refused to speak. 
‘The prisoners were thereupon bound and 
Placed in close confinement. 

‘An hour later a third Arab made bis appear- 
ance, and was thrust into the tent occupied by 
the other two captives. Almost at once the 
three prisoners began conversing in volublo 
Arabic. For some considerable time the guard 
paced up and down outside, conscious only of 
@ mumbled jargon within the confines of the 
tent. At length he wag startled by receiving 
from the third Arab » demand to be taken to 

caciquarters. Te war Kitchener hirsclt cleverly 
asa dervish. Through his expert 
ngwledge of Arabic, and his skilful acting, he 
had discovered all he wanted to know. 
Sir Samuel Baker's Tribute 

His dexterity in assuming Eastern 
waa very little inferior to that of Sir Samuel 
Baker, who, it is interesting to recall, was = 
great ‘admirer of Kitchener. In one of his 
famous letters to Gordon, he paid a tribute to 
the major, as he then was, by referring to him 
ae one of ‘the few “very superior officers” in 
the British army. 

‘His work finished for the time being, Kitchener 
resigned his in the Egyptian army and 
returned to England, ‘The East, however, had 
not heard the last of this gallant officer." The 
tragedy of Khartum had made an indelible 
impression on his memory, and the desire to 
avenge Gordon, and to restore British prestige 
im the Sudan, became almost an obsession 
with him. Confident thet, in good time, the 
opportunity he so earnestly desired would come, 
he waited patiently, and quictly and unosten- 
tatiously prepared himself tor the task. 

in 1886, the year follo promotion to 
Heutonane-colonh, ho wan sont out to Zanzibar 
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WHERE THE POWER OF (SRE MAHDI was BROKEN 
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to verve on » Boundary Commission, and was 
afterwards appointed governor of Suakin. In 





the course of a severe it with 
of the wor! he was atruck 
a bullet and 
ly, he had to be im to 





|. Further promotion followed, and 
after a short rest he set out for Egypt. 
‘Kitchoner’s reputation was enhanced as a 
ronult of several akirmishea with the Mahdists, 
and by inflicting a severe defeat on the Khalifa’s 
forces at Toaki he succeeded in putting an end 
to tho activities of that digni for some time. 
A stroke of gonius on Cromer’s part 
the way for hia appointment aa sirdar 
in 1892, and two years later he received the 
honour’ of a knighthood. Under his able 
leadership the jan army became once 
more_a splendid ting machine, and when 
tho Government gave the word for the recon- 
Quest of tho Sudan, Kitohener was in @ poution 
4 place in the ficld a force whose efficiency 
practically assured him of success. This was 
not, howevor, to be obtained cheaply. 
Crushing Defeat of the Mahdists 
Every attempt to advance was resisted with 
the utmost obstinacy. Believing that death 
on the battloficld was the surest road to — 
the dervixhea fought with superb bravery, and 
every inch of the ground was contested. 
‘Kitchener never made the tisteke 








tuna 

of underrating the enemy, and their lion- 
hearted fortitude proved of no avail inet 
hi efficient wer machine. Sickness, devas- 
tating floods, terrible aand-storms, difficulties 





of transport acroun the desert country, shortage 
‘of water—these and similar obstacles could not 
have been overcome but for Kitchener's firma 
resolution and his extraordinary organizing 
ability, 

Good Friday, 1898, saw the Khalifa's forces 
heavily defeated on ‘the Atbare. It waa the 
turning-point of the struggle. At Omdurman, 
an army of dervishes numbering about 50,000 
Prtpered to make @ final stend. | The sirder 

mched his atteck on the 2nd September 
with force of 22,000 men. and after = six 
hours’ battle won the day. "The Mahdists, at 
last, had been definitely crushed, and Kbartum 
was shortly after entered. 

Rateed to the Pee: 
this Inst 
nucoeas or failure of 













‘The South African War 





genius for For his services he was 
crested Baron Tineke of Khartum. 

At the outset of the South African War, in 
1809, Kitchener waa in England, but, in the 
belief that the struggle would be of short 
‘dusstion, the Government ordered him to 

Shots when they Neard they were 
See ae ‘when they heard they were 
not destined for the Cape, but their chief 
ee ee “We shall all be wanted there 
he told them, and, aa it 

turned Sen: mene: was right. 
‘Ordered to South Africa 

A eeriea of defeats led to the appointraent 
of Lord Roberts as commander-in-chief, and 
shortly afterwards Kitchener was ordered to 
join him as chief- of stats) Bis influence was 
immediately felt ; officers were 
ordered home or ‘relegate: ta positions where 
they could do no harm causes of discontent 
were inquired into and remedied; the trans- 
port of supplies end ammunition was re- 

and in » few months officiency 
reigned where once there had been Httle but 
confusion. 

Ag tg ns 
relieve an ebseurdly optimistic 
vailed that the war was over, and risen Pee 
relinquished command in favour of his chief- 
of ater. The Boers, although dis; |, Were 
far from beaten. and some 50, 7000 « 
aA intensive guerrilla w: 

er possible, and. 
natural defences of their eanteye their sub- 
jugation was & matter of supreme difficulty. 
chief thorn in Kitchener's side was De Wet, 
for whom, nevertheless, the British commander 
had the highest admiration. 
Success ae a Diplomat 

For over « year the st le went on, but the 
Boers’ resistance waa ly worn down by 
Kitchener's magnificent system of blockhousea 
and wire barricades. Pesce was signed on the 
Bist May, 1902. ‘Ths general's usefulness was 
Goring the posse negetintion tke proved hitaeatt 

# negotiations 

aigront ai diplomet. i the war ended ‘ with- 

exasperation,” and in # spirit of conciliation. 
Which proved to be the foundation of the Union 
of South Africa, was due in a large mensure to 
the wisdom of his speeches and the generous 
and sympathetic tone which characterized all 
his public utterances. 

‘Kitchener met with a tremendous reception 
on his return home. His abrupt methods may 
have earned unpopularity in certain quarters, 
but there was 10 the spontaneity of 
the welcome he from the people. 
‘They had taken him to their hearts, and honours 
were poured on him from all directions. Tho 
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Geverpmentia recognition of his work consisted segacity and hie wonderful in the East, 
of @ visco: @ grant of £50,000. ‘Egypt could hardly have escal ing drawn 

3 Word fron "Kitekoner, aad teen achieved LaSPtne I and key. 
the spparently, impossible. He was the in- When the World War broke out in August, 
spiration of ail who served 


Teer hin. On ome cosaaiee HONOURS GAINED BY A GALLANT SOLDIER 
2s ho was about to enter 

juartera, he enconntered 
‘en officer of bigh rank who 
was returning an in- 
terview with Lord Roberte. 
‘This officer had been given 
some important. work to do, 


he reposted his promise 
Kitchener, the latter Tookea 
bas Pe abet % he id. 
“Now look. here, colonel, 
unless this is put through 
in a week, we shail have to 
consider your return home.”* 
‘Within a week, Kitchener 
was informed that the work 
had. been done. 

For seven years after the 
South African war, Kitchener 
wes commander-in-chief in 
Indio. His work here, as else- 


‘where, was marked by great 
foresight and intelli - 
With typical th: % 
he journeyed 1,600 miles on 


horseback and on foot, visit- 
Shiaining Aret-lvend. Know: 
2 m1 we 

of the conditions. Then 
he made a com reorgan- 
ization of the army, 
Foviaing ite distribution and 
obviating the prevalent waste 


ot Re courage ‘was reflected 


inthe rotary ho” felt oom 
to make against the 


Bystorn ot Guat control which ee 
tho Vicoroy’s Council power . ARE cee,  Metia” Oxser_of, the the 


+o overrnle the commander- 





of ‘of the forces of 
the pation the, (eroee oe eho. post of Een ee Pablio end 
t_and conmil-general in for three Press combined to demand. bis appointment as 


diffcult years. Had it not for his Secretary of State for War, ‘when it was 
For Mogransie. jetatied Ina 
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announced that he had accepted the tremendous 
responsibility of thia post, the whole country 
breathed with “relief. As Earl Kitchener of 
Khartum, he made an im; ive maiden 
speech in'the House of Lords, emphasizing that 
“ana, soldier he had no politics. His terms of 
nervice were the name 
as thone offered to the 
recruits who formed 
‘Kitchener's Army" 
—for three years or 
for duration. The man- 
hood of the country 
responded ta the magic 
of his personality, and 
in a remarkably short 
of timo was 
transformed into a 
powerful and an in- 
spired army, with no 
superior inthe world. 
he Secretary of 
State for War waa an 
indefatigable worker. 
Ofton atarting at aoven 
o'glock in the morning, 
he wan ot bie pout all 
day and often far into 
the night. He alone 
fully realized tho tro- 
mendous nature of the 





ntrugele store_for 
thin country. Fre- 
visits to the 


ont, 
front kept him in touch 
with the Expodition- 
ary Force, Hc was never content to rely on 
information supplied by others, but insisted 
on_socing for himaclf haw things were. 

‘Then, in Junc, 1916, when the vast majority 
of the public were under the impression that 
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Ne event af the World War ‘the British nation into dee; 
‘Thus recumbent Agure of the Ereat soldiny, toe work OF Mr. Fee 
ae he would have wished, in the pervice of 


apSies nee 


Fer bee. 


AT THE TIME OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 
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Fhig portrait of the ners of Qmaurman, in the Nativant Portrait 
ailary, was painted abont the time wien 

the wat Win! the Boars in South Africa, Lord Miechener waa 








Drowned at Sea 


he was in Whitehall, nizing victory, there 
came the tragic news of his death by drowning. 
‘The cruiser Hampshire, on which he had sailed 
for Russia, struck a mine in the vicinity of the 
Orkney Islands and nearly everyone on board, 
including Kitchener, was lost. 

‘The manner in which 
the Hampshire was 
sunk formed a subject 
of controversy at the 
time. It was suggssted 
that information of 
Kitchener's impending 
voyage had been dis- 
closed by a apy to the 
German Government, 
and that the vessel had 
been torpedoed by an 
enemy submarine, but 
thin “view was not 
officially subscribed to. 
Se much was he loved, 
s0 indispensable did he 








ple refused to believe 
that ho bad passed 
from among them. 

In « special order of 


the day to the men 
Bir Douglas vinig 
~ 7 

wrote:—" fis memory 
will remain with us as 
an incentive, and we 
will not rest until wo 
have brought his work to 
@n enduring victory.” 

Kee“ Life of Lord Kitchen ir George Arthur 
Vom. 1920); and ™ Lont Seitchencrs his oak and hie 
Preatige," by Th D. Davray (017}-1 
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PAUL'S MEMORIAL TO THE ABSENT DEAD 


death of Lord Kitchener. 
‘Memorial fe one whe ded 
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From all countries of the world men and women make 
Raphaol, which are now preserved in the clurches and art" 
Madonnas, the artist by his wonderful delicacy 


THERE J 9 story told that 90 lifelike was 
'e portrait of Leo X, tbat one 
of the Pope’ 





secretaries, on first, Beholding it 
in his master’s chamber, was so deceived 
ho knelt before it, presenting pen and ink to 
the painted figure to sign some bills. 

‘The finest paintings of this incomparable 
artist are, however, more than lifelike; they 
Possess an almost divine sublimity. Speaking 
‘of the first impression made by the ten tapes 
tries copied from Raphacl’s cartoons for St. 
Peter's, one of the peinter’s contemporaries 
said, ‘They soom rather to have per- 
Yoraied by whiredie than by the aid of man: 

“Phe Moat Ideal Axtiat” 

Raphael of Urbino has been described as * the 
most ideal artist that God has ever created.” 
He was born at Urbino, a town on the Apen- 
nine Mountains, in central Italy, on the 6th 
April, 1488. There have been many famous 
cian Wao, cid not. really. cogasence_ siete life- 
work until they were over forty of age. 
Tho matchless genius of Raphael’ was, on 
other hand, revealed early in a very brief 
life, which Closed st the age of thirty-seven. 

Raphsel’s father, Giovanni Santi, was an 
artist and gilder, who executed many altar 
pieces and other ‘paintings of = sacred char- 
acter. He was a conscientious, plodding crafts 
man rather than an artist of outstanding merit. 
Giovanni was comfortably off, and married 
Magia, the daughter of a merchant. Raphacl 
was their first-born, and their one child who 
survived infancy. 

For blosrepsies oot 


RoR, aa acts taunt eeinsings ot ths meets 
“composition Has mmde the boy-angels neem «a Hivs, 
When Raphael was only eight years of age 
he lost his mother, and inthe same week 
his infant sister, and his grandmother. Lena 
than a year later, Giovanni married Bernar- 
dine, the da daughter of o goldsmith. 
‘We can lily imagine that the loss of his 
gentle mother would ceuso the young boy 
phacl to cling more to bis father, who 
loved him enderly 3 and no doubt the Child’s 
favourite playground wae his father’s studio. 
Long before had entered his teens Raphacl 
had revealed a love for art, and even his 
earliest attempts at drawing astonished his 
relations. His father undoubtedly taught him 
the radimente of art, and probably super- 
vised his education, regarding’ which prac- 
tically no information has come down to us. 
It is believed that from a very early age Raphael 
asaisted his father in his work, and some paint— 
ings thet are more likely to’ be the work of 
Giovanni have been ascribed to his gifted ron, 
An Uncle's Kindly Care 
Raphael was only eleven yeara old when his 
father died, and in a will made a day or two 
before his death he sppointed his” brother, 
Don Bartolomeo, to be Raphael's guardian. 
‘The orphaned boy does not appear to have 
received much sympathy from ‘his stepmother 
or his ian, it another uncle, the brother 





of his mother, and lke her of a gentle and 
loving nature, took Raphael under his fatherly 
care. Years afterwards we find Raphael writ- 
ing to thie good man in these very affection- 
ate terms: 


“To my dear uncle Bimone di 


see detaited tmane 
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Battista de’ Ciarla da Urbino.~ Dear to me 
aaa father.” 

‘While his stepmother and his guardian 
were quarreling over the. property | which 
Giovanni had left, Simone Ciarla arra’ for 
Raphael to continue his art utudiee under 

distinguished painter, a friend of his late 
father. “Chis artit was Perugino, a number 
of whose paintings still survive. 

Porugino had a groat reputation, and, like 
the famous urtints of hia day, had many pupils 
in hin school of art, so that the gentle and 
lovable Raphacl was et once introduced into 
an environment of the most congenial nature, 
and brought into association with » number 
of clever boys, who, like himeclf, lived for art, 


WHERE RAPHAEL WAS BORN 





Ip this tumbie-dewn boue in Urbino, « town on the Apso 


nine Mountains of central Italy, hnaei, “the wonder 


Ba i RS 
and were anxious to excel. Some of the 
companions whom Raphael first ‘met in the 
school of Perugino remained his friends all 
through hie life, and a few of them also be- 
came famous artiste: 

Raphael's genius was so obvious that he 
never euffered any of the neglect or obscurity 
which have been the lot of ao man: other great 
men while awaiting recognition. oem 
ployed him in, the execution of his own pictures, 

some of his fellow-pupils strove to imitate 
his atyle. Nothing, however, could mar the 
beautiful humility of the lad's character, and 
hie affection towards all his frieuds. Even 


imectaaee 
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A Pupit of Permsino 


when he w: a struggli student, he sy 
ported his infant neopetster, and endeavoured 


to maintain relations with his step- 
mother. 
When he was only seventeon, Raphael 


began to obtain orders for his own’ paint 
his first commission being for a picture of 
the Trinity. ‘This and several other paintings 
of that period are in the style of Perugino, 
although Raphael's delicacy and the apirit- 
uality of his portraits are quite noticesble. 
Moreover, he began to sign his works, Rarranr, 
Ussivas P. Quite s number of bis paint- 
ings, designs, and sketches, made during the 
time he was a pupil of Perugino, have come 
down to us. It has to be remembered that 
Raphacl’s patrons and conte; treasured 
his works as much es we day 5 
was no question in his case of his genius re- 
maining unrecognized until after his death. 
His First Great Picture 
When he was twenty-one, Raphael left 
studio. His works had now begun 

to reveal a marked individuality, and he was 
quite uble to fend for himself. “His first great 

picture, ‘‘ The Marriage of the Virgin,” was 
Dainted in 1504, and is now in Milen, Raphael's 
commissions were usually from churches. In 
his day the monks, and devout princes and 
merchants, lavished ‘their wealth on the adorn- 
ment of their places of worship. Jt was a 
poor church indeed that did not at least 
an altar-piece by some prominent artist, while 
inore pretentious buildings bad similar’ paint- 
ings in the side chapels as well, and beautiful 
frescoes on the walls. 

‘About this time, Rapbael returned to his 
native town, but he was not the type of man 
to settle down in the country. He wished to 
learn more about his art in such cities as Flor- 
ence, where Leonardo da Vinci was at the 
height of his fame. He made a sketch of 
his native town to carry away with him, and 
furnished with ao letter of introduotion written 
by the aister of the duke of Urbino, who had. 
shown him much kindness, he went to Florence. 
He was then in his twenty-second year. In 
the letter he carried, Raphael was described as 
“‘a painter of Urbino, endowed with great 
talent in art... = modest young man of 
distinguished manners.”:: 

A Vision of New. Possibilities 

‘This transference to the city, at such an ard- 
ent age, where Leonardo da Vinci and Michel- 
angelic were producing matchless meaterpieces, 

the bappiest influence upon Raphacl’ 
genius. When he contemplated the worka 
Of these masters, he had a fresh vision of the 
possibilities of his art. He soon made friends, 
and, while pursuing his studies, received 
the Gromps see aeration fndox 
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Beautifying the Vatican 


THE LAST DAYS 


inteek om tie Gtk Apuke soso, “All ihe ic 
‘aied, and marvelled at the beauty of bis 
commissions for all the pictures he had time 
to undertake. The quality of his work aston- 
ished everyone. 

There is a contract in existence which telle 
ua that a community of nuns, wishing to have 
an altar-piece painted “‘ by the beat painter 


some acchmolos 
‘who had 





attainable,” had, after disoussion between 
their priests, directors, and the strates 
of the town, entrusted the commission ‘ to 


Master Raphael of Urbino.” 
then twenty-two years of age 
Never Above Criticism 

He did not accept this commission, owing 
to the fact that he felt that in country towns 
his art would be hailed with adulation, while 
he wanted rather to compare his work with 
that of the greatest artists in Florence, and 
to profit by the criticism available in. such @ 
neat, of loarning, It was characteristic of 

phael, unlike elangelo, that he never 
felt himself above criticism.” Even when at 
the height of his fame, he frequently begged 


So hates a 
"Gefocta” they ould seo in “his work; amd 


Raphael waa 





he wae always far more ready to praise the 
‘work of men than his own. 

Repheel painted |e number of | famous 
ba in Florence, and his fame spread 
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ical work in the ruins of old Rome, Raj 
‘known 






Unfinished paindog, 


RAPHAEL 


phacl caught « fever and died « fortnight 
Was ‘rramaguretion' whith stood by his heaaides 
throughout Italy. When he | was twenty. 
five, Pope Julius II, who had resolved to 
beautify the Vatican on = magnificent scale, 
took Raphael into his service, and brought 
him to Rome. Already by this time Raphael 
had # school of his own, and pupils who studied 
under him and assisted their master; but 
success never turned his head. Writing to 
® former fellow-student, and “sending him 
a drawing as a token of friendship, Raphael 
says: 

You know from frequent experience what It ls to 
live deprived of one’s liberty abd at the command of 
Patrons, who, whan they need you uch, Iny you aaldo. 

Y send you by Bassotto, who tals me be 
‘n weok, another drawing of the “ Prosoplo 
Yory different, ne you will new from the one completed, 


and which you were pleased. to commend wo bighly, 
fs Indeod you do with respect to all my works, covering 


Hie with Diuuhes,” 1 ain mnbamed of the trifie t mend 
You. but you wil value it more so = token of love and 
Fospect than from any other reason. 
Posscasing Almost Divine Gifts 

In Rome, Raphael was in beauti- 
fying the Vatican with some of the most 
magnificent tings ever executed. Pope 
Julius II, and his successor Leo X, 
him as an artist with almost divine gifts, 
while Repbecl’s amiability endeared him to 
the highest people at the Papal court, ae well 
the Groups see detatted tnaex 
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aa to the public. He appeara to have got on 
well with everyone, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Mic! , who was inclined to 
be somewhat disdainful of every other artist. 
Michelangelo once wrote of Raphael: ‘* What- 
ever he knew of art he had learned from me !” 
a statement quite characteristic of the haughty 
temper of the great master-sculptor. 

Another anecdote, however, places Michel- 
angelo in a more favourable light. Raj 
had painted, to the order of a rich merchant, 
a number of prophots and sibyla for a church 
and hed reccived an advance of 500 scudi_ 
One day, when the work waa finished, Raphaci 
pressed “for payment, and the merchant’ 
cashier, who had thought that the 500 scudi 
discharged the debt in full, waa greatly em- 
barramcd. Raphacl was firm, and suggested 
that the oaahicr should get the work valucd 
by some one who understood art. Michel- 


angele was maded to go to the churoh 
‘carhicr, the latter probably think: 





with the 
ing that jealouxy would influence the sculptor. 
‘The Value of One Head 








Michelangelo, after contemplating the work 
in silonce, said, pointing to one of the eibyls, 
“That head alone is worth 100 acudi.” “And 
tho others 1" axked the cashier. “The others 


are not worth lev,” said Michelangelo. 

When this conversation was reported to 
the princely merchant, he ordered that 500 
soudi should be paid for each of the four sibyly’ 
heads, and 100 scudi for the hoad of each 
Prophet and angel in the. picture, end thus 
matructed hix cashior: “* Go and give that to 
Raphacl in payment of his beads, and behave 
vory politely to him, so that he may be sutis- 
fied ; for if he insivte on my also paying for 
the Grapery, we should probably be ruined. 
So much “a “hoad!, What ironic satire 
on wealthy ignorance. 

Raphael experienced some of the usual 
little worries of the artist who is obliged to 

















indulgo the idiouyncrasies of his patrons. 
In one of hin great paintings in the Vatican, 
“"Hellodorus Driven’ from” the ‘Temple at 
Jerusalem,” Raphacl was instructed, quite 


Togardiesa’ of history or time, to introduce 
into it # portrait of a contemporary. 
Paintings Regarded se Treasures 

There was little Mkelihood that Raphael 
would allow 9 thing like this to cause him 
uneasiness. He was allowed almost unre- 
strained liberty in his srt; the paintings which 
he completed one after the other within the 
Vatican itself were not only praised by the 
Pope sand all his court, but were iy 
regarded aa treasures that added to the dignity 
and glory of Rome, and made her incomparable. 
Ray was now # rich men, and was on 
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Michela 


familiar terms with the greatest men in Italy. 
Leonardo da Vinci himself visited Rome to 
see the works of Raphael and Miche! 
Among other famous men with whom Re 
corresponded was Albrecht Direr, the greatest 
of the contemporary German painters. 

An interesting account of Raphael and of 
his kindness of heart has come down to us 
in a gossipy letter written by the Pope’s seore- 
tary to = friend. The writer is giving an 
gocount of a peculiar old man, Fabius of 
Ravenna, who was then well known in Rome 
‘on account of his learning and because, as 
the writer puta it, of his ‘peculiar and very 
uncommon quality of despising money.” 

Living on Herbs and Lettuce 
ius was then reveiving a pension from. 
the Pope, which he divided among his friends, 
while he’ himself lived on herbs and lettuce: 
Ho was then eighty years old, and suffering 
irom a serious illness, but still devoted to 
study. The Pope's secretary writes : 

Ne im cared for as a child by the very rich Raphael 
ge Urbino. who ts no much eatecmed by the Popes 
he ix a young man of the grostest kindnens, and of an 
admirable mind. ‘Thus he is, porhape, the fret of all 
the painters, as well in theory ma iu practice | M0ne 

he ia an architect, of ouch rare talent ‘that Ihe 

tu and exeouica thingw which mon of the groatent 

genius docmod impowilble. - + + At present bo i 

int with = wonderful work, which will be scarcely 

ied Dy wonterity (t do pot allude to the basilicn 

Of the Vatiean, where be dircots the works) {ib le the 

town of Rome, Which he ia restoring in almost ita ancient 

adeur.. «die hae eo carried Pope Leo and 

he Homans along with him, aa to induce every one 

to look on him as @ god sent from heaven to restore 
to tho anolont cits hor ancient majesty. 

Helping Others to Success 

‘The above illustration of Raphael's kindness, 
as well as of greatness among his con- 
temporarios, is not an isol one. He waa 

ways trying to help on his pupils, and when 
© had to refuse orders, as was often the case, 
he would seek to introduce his less eminent 
friends to the favourable consideration of 
those who wanted painti He had many 
learners who sat at his fect, and he om: 
them as assistants, perhaps regarding their 
work too indulgently, for sometimes people 
complained that the ‘inferior work of pupils 
comprised too great = proportion of some of 
the paintings executed by the school of Raphael, 
particularly in the case of frescoes. Raphael 
was best pleased by those pupils who, through 
his encouragement, left his studio, and started 
in business for themselves. 

Having to Raphael’s unrivalled deli- 
oacy, the divine beauty and perfect drawing 
of his figures, and the fertility of his imagina- 
tion in the ‘matter of conception and com- 

ition, it is a remarkable fact that the artist 
i ‘The quickness 
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A GEM OF THE PITTI GALLERY AT FLORENCE 





Yi mtaekiel’s Vision," painte: Brot : Hlery at Florence. 
‘The tepresentation of fae  Ghknce = ee with copyines, 








IN COMMEMORATION OF A CHRISTIAN MARTYR 


+ Bt, Catharine of Alezandsa,"' which Raphaal painted io or about 5: 
ke fnstcteneat of Nex martyrdom. "This banatifas work mie} 
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FINISHED BY THE BRUSH OF ANOTHER ARTIST’ 
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+ 44a Leaner 





fa the Virgin end, Se. Jone: 1 the Holy Chita. 
ee Jane sssirs S.st complees the work 
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with which he produced his msaterpieces was 
astonishing. Such was the genius of the man, 
that his hand was almost as swift as the thought 
that sped through his brain. 

Orders came to Raphael from far and near. 
‘wo of Rephael’s paintings were sent as a 

t by an Italian duke to Francis I, of 

. ‘Ehe king was so enchanted that he 
endeavoured to attract Raphael to his court, 
but the Pope would not part with him, even 
had Raphael been willing to leave Rome, 
which he certainly waa not. 

One of Rephacl’s Madonnae was carried 
to the palace of the elector of Saxony, in 
Dresden. When the picture was unpacked, 
it was found that the best light fell on the 
wall where the throne stood. The elector 
at once ordered his throne to be removed 
elsewhere, and so impatient was he to heve 
the picture hung that he helped hie servante 
t move the throne away. 

Alter RepheeT ear eee Ty, 

iter Raphael inted masterpiece 
« Christ Bearing ‘the 'Gross’* which’ in ‘now 
in Madrid, at the order of a community of 
monka Palermo, the vessel conveying the 
Reinting wes wrecked, and ell on board drowned. 
the 











case containing the picture floated off 

. was recovered, unharmed, at 

Genoa. There was much rejoicing by ‘the 
excited inhabitants of that town when they 
discovered what a precious picture vo miracu- 
ously had’ come into their posession, and 
they intended to keep it. It was not’ until 
the Pope intervened that the anxious monks 
of Palermo were able to recover their valuable 


iy 

Another interesting story tells how one of 
the fine Madonnas painted by Raphael was the 
direct means of saving his life. The artist was 
seated quietly in his studio at Florence, con- 
centrating all his genius on the completion of 
his new work, when an angry mob, believing « 
false rumour that ‘he was an enemy of the 
Florentines, burst into the solitude of his room. 
Worked up into a fieroe frenzy, they were in a 
mood that boded ill to the artist. 

Seized by a Strange Impotence 

Hands went out to pull him from his seat, 
but they were stopped half-way by = strange 
im) ce. 

wer the artist’s shoulder, the mob had caught 

a glimpee of a beautiful face looking out at them 
from the canvas—the face of the mother of 
Jeeus. Their angry cries died down, their 
apoiling hands fell to their sides, silently they 
withdrew and left Raphael, unharmed, slone 
with his work, 

In 1514, Raphsel was sppointed architect 
of Bt. Peter's at Rome, et 2 salary equal to 
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£150 a year. Of course, Raphael did not 
live to ace this great work corapleted ; thirty- 
two years later the aged Michelangelo was 
still « upon it. Ra; was also the 
architect of several other beautiful buildings in 
Rome, and he sometimes worked in sculpture. 

Many of Raphael's pictures in the Vatican 
are painted on the plaster, and some of them 
deteriorated very quickly because of defects 
in that material. Raphael was well aware of 
this danger, and once whilo visiting the beths 
of Titus, he observed how well preserved 
were the coloured decorations left behind by 
the Romaus, so he made a study of the com- 
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COURTLY GENTLEMAN” 


‘A fine description of Ray 
Cay 


21 is given by one whe lenew hima 
ing in address, 





position of the material. Another artist who 
scoompanied him, carried these studies forward 
until he had ascertained the exact i ients 
of the ancient stucco, and had made a similar 
composition. This Raphael used for covering 
some of the walls in the Vatican, before paint- 
ing on them. 

If Raphael had lived to as great an age as 
Mic! lo there is no saying to what ex- 
alted height his genius might have reached. 
In the artist’s biography by Passavant, over 
three hundred of Rephael’s paintings are 
fully described. In addition, there were numer- 
ous other paintings which he designed and 
ne 
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Jeft to his pupils to complete ; and all the while 














hin work ‘aa en erchitect in connexion with 
many beautiful palaces and churches, and 

Et Dolere, Bote, made grou demande cm. bis 
time. Hed opportunity served he would have 
Sohicved wonders in reconstructing the ancient 
ruins of Rome. As it was, his active inter- 
vention, backed up by the Pope, saved many 
ancient’ insoriptions, ‘and hed @ pre- 
codent  w! prevented much destruction 
that might bave taken place aftorwards. 


A_ BEAUTIFUL 


Qne day Raphael was struck with the 
shillaren’ seated at a Cottage door, | Quick 
‘lose at hand, and from his rough ske 


When the Pope began to rebuild St. Peter’s, 
His Holiness did os all other Roman builders 
had done—he had the stones quarried out of 


the ancient ruins of the city. Raphsel had 
Brought to, the Pope's notice the, vandalism 
that ‘prevailed among those who dug marble 
the ruins of imperial Rome, whereby 
sbomumente inscriptions were sewn 
end cut up without compunction. The Pope 
then issued 2 decree, obtigi ‘the people to 
report the finding of every ancient worked 
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PICTURE THAT WILL LIVE FOR EVER 


ig he sitstched the aces cua parsed ” 
fashioned this immortai Madonna: FAGCO# 





Paintings in London 


marble to Raphsel, and prohibiting the cut- 
ting up of any stone bearing an insoription, 
ler heavy penalties. 

Rapbeel threw himself into theee archmo- 
logical ent with enthusiasm, but un- 
fortunately he did not live long enough to 
carry out his . and it was the result of 
going to examine some newly- 
Opened excavations in the ruins of the old 
city that he caught the fever to which he 
succumbed « little later. a 

art *phacl’s_wondert paintings 

to most’ 

Because of the trequeacy = with 
which his masterpieces have 
been reproduced by, vers. 

foced in the gro gal 
treasi in the t mrt gale 
leries of the fo ae ae, Se 
at the Vatican and the Louvre. 
At the National Gallery, in 
London, the visitor may’ see 
not only the work of Perugino, 
Re) 's master, but some 
of ‘the finest of Raphael's own 
Paintings. There is, for ex- 
ample, the ‘‘ Ansidei Madonna,” 





which was purchased for 
£70,000; the “‘Madonns, Child, 
and St. John” and the 
** Vision of a night.” In_the 
South ‘Museum there 


copies, and. soven, origiania ‘by 
pies, seven or 4 
Raphacl) which the great artist 

for the tapestries that 
the ‘citizens of Rome regarded 
as a miracle rather the 
work Of a) man'e aad when 
they were first hung up’ in St. 
Poter’s, in 1519. 





Raphael's Tant ting was 
a picture called the’ TPransSgur 
ation,” an altar-piece whioh ‘has 
been” described by art crition 


ty of a mother and her as the ‘ masterpiece of master- 


Before it was quite 
Raphael became ill, 
and after lingering ‘af t he died in. 
Rome, on the anniversary of his birthday, the 
6th April, 1620. Hie wan buried in the Pan- 
theon, in a tomb which he had prepared 
previously for himself. Raphael never mar- 
ried, although he wae once betrothed to the 


daughter of e cardinal. 
Of Urbinc and His Father, by J. D. 
‘by Bir J. A. Crowe 


[See " Ray 
Paseavant (1872); \* Raphael 
yalcamalle (1883) 5 









Bart by Jaiie Cartwright (1895), and 
Santi," by E. MacCurdy (1827)]- 
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ELIZABETH FRY 


ELIZABETH FRY and Her PRISON WORK 


The Nobility of Character that Led a Happy Rich Girl to Forsake Luxury so that 
She might Mitigate the Hard Lot of the Dwellers in the Prisons 


WHETHER to enjoy the innocent amuse- 

menta which fall to the lot of most young 

of good family, or to abandon them 

lor a life of austerity and self-abnegation, ia not 

@ question which preoccupies most girls in their 

teens, Yet this was the 

problem with which 

Hlizabeth Fry found her- 
self faced. 

She was born at Earl- 
ham, near Norwich, on 
the 2let May, 1780. ‘Her 
father, John Gurney, 
came ‘of a family who 
had followed the tenets 
of George Fox for 
some hundred years, and 
her mother “was | the 
daughter of a London 
merchant, Daniel Bell, 
and granddaughter of 
that Robert Barclay who 
wrote the famous ** Apol- 
ogy tor the True Chris- 
mn. Divinity.” 
Broad-minded Education 

In spite of her parents’ 
religious convictions, 
Elizabeth Gurney was 
educated on extremely 
broad-minded lines, and 
musio and dancing Jes- 
eons were amongst the 
subjects she studied with 
her sisters. 

She lost her mother at 
the eurly age of twelve, 
and after this bereave- 
ment Elizebeth’s one 
great friend and confi- 
dante seems to have 
been her sister Rachel. 
‘Writing in her Journals, 
sho speaks with affection- 
ate remembrance of the 
joy of thet early com- 
panionship ever un- 
clouded by any petty 
quarrels or jealousies. 

It waa William Savery. 2 Quaker from 
America who visited Norwich to address a 
meeting of Friends, who first inspired Elizabeth 
Gumey with a desire to dedicate herself in some 
definite manner to a. life of service for others. 

‘Her wise father insisted that before coming 
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AN APOSTLE OF PRISON REFORM 


Trt devoted to tha cause, of helping 


by the wor! 
‘ic among the great 
‘Great reputation as @ preacher. 


to @ final decision she should pass a season in 
London and taste the pleasures and gaictiea 
which she to abandon. 

Elizabeth heartily enjoyed the experience, 
but neither Covent Garden Opera nor the 
delighta of her first dance 
shook her resolution, and. 
when she returned to 
Earlham it was to aban- 
don personal amusement. 
and occupy her time in 
the teaching of poor 
children. 

Marriage to Joseph Fry 

Tt was in 1800, when 
she waa no more than 
twenty years of age, that 
Elizabeth Gurney be- 
came the wife of Joseph 
Fry, who was a member 
of an extremely strict, 
Quaker family. Aftor 
her marriage ‘she lived. 
with her ‘husband "in 
London at St. Mildred's 
Court, where she con- 
tinued her work by 
ministering to the wants 
ef the sick and needy 
inhabitante of the slums 
of the metropolis. 

In the early years of 
her married life, Eliza- 
beth Fry often ‘felt an 
inward.“ prompting to 
serve God by preaching. 
This, it will be remem- 
bered, is a distinguishi 
characteristic of the 
Queker faith, for the 
Friends beliove that the 
true preacher gots a sign 
from God that it is 
along such a path that 
his service lies. But it 
was only after the family 
moved to Plashet, in 
Essex, on the death of 
Mr. Fry's father, that 

the young wife answered this call and’ began 

her great life-work. 
In, 1000 Elisabeth Fry's father died, and his 
daughter, who was present when 

Sway, was Inepired by = feeling of faith and 

lence 60 deep that she uttered words of 
nthe Groups sve deteties Index 
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rain and thanksgiving for the safe ending to 
wr father's carthly hie. 

"Thix thanksgiving waa repeated at the funeral, 
and shortly afterwards the meeting of which she 
was a member recognized Mrs. Fry as a preacher, 
and from this time sbe spoke frequently at 

igious samcm blies. 
Charitable Work at Plashet House 
home, Plashet House, was the 





















contre the charitable work of the neigh- 
bourhood, for she clothed the naked, fed the 
ded melicine for the sick. 


Society wan formed 
t down to attend the 
Many prominent clergy- 
support the Bixhop: 
and it was at Kome of the religious 
were subacquently held) that 
axa preacher first: beea: 
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Hor first vinit to Newgate prison wae made 
enrly , und Mex. Fry wax a0 horrified by 










new pu oun mad do all in her power 
teas + their deplorable surroundingns. 
She vioher xcheme inte jmmedinte 
operation, and soon became @ familiar figure 
nthe Women's quarters. She introduced 






reformn of grunt importance vt lest 
went Oh being the separation of the 
Her prinaners wher wore awaiting trial from 
convicted fek whe were under sentence of 
execution, She minixtered alike to their spiritual 
and material needs, and received her reward in 
the gratitude of thoxe unhappy women whom 
she rexeued from conditions Oat were far too 
horrible for dosvription 
Berenvement and 
ie period of life Blizabeth ¥; 
a time of great personal suffering 
and her werk amongst the con- 
nittent char- 
+ relntives, and 
herself was seriously itl for a long ‘time. 
‘Then came heavy lowes Of property, and tinally 
she experionced the greatest trial of all, for her 
ttle daughter Klizabeth was taken from her 
at the age of five, after an illness of loss than 
a week. 

But a noble dinposition triumphs over sorrow, 
and Elizabeth Fry emerged from her triak 
strengthened in cliaracter and more than ever 
determined to dedicate her life te Christian 
service. She renewed her visita to Newgate 
priaon, and recoubled her efferts on behslf of 
the ininatea. She won the hearts of even the 
most abandoned of the women prisoners by the 
tender affection she showed to the little children 
who were growing up there in the midst of 
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Her First Prison Visit 


vice. To her proposal that = school should 
be formed tor their instruction the mothers 
eagerly amented. 

certain Mary Cormor, a woman of some 
education who Bad ‘been sent to prison for 
stealing a watch, was selected as a school- 
mintress, and it is recorded of this young woman. 
that she so reformed her character sea result 
of Elizabeth Fry's teaching and help that the 
Government finally granted her a free pardon. 
Gradually the news of Mrs. Fry's philanthropic 
work among the convicts spread, and in 1817 
a ladies’ society called ‘An Association for 
the Improvement of the Female Prisoners in 
Newgate " was formed. Under the auspices 
of this anociation, and with the co-operation 
of the prison authorities ax well as the assent of 
the prisoners themselves, a sct of rules for the 
conduct of the inmates of Nowgate was drawn 
up, and a programme which provided definite 
hours of work and definite times for recreation, 
was brought into being. 

Help from the Prisoners 

Willingly the prisoners ayrecd to abide by 
rules laid down ag well as to help in carrying 
them ont. A matron and monitors, choaen 
from amongst themselves, enabled the enforce- 
ment of the necessary dixcipline, and arrange- 
tx were made for the raining of funds to 
rovide the materials that would onwwre a 
xufficiency of work. 

Newgate wax now robbed of many of its 
former horrors, and indeed became Tess of a 
prixon than a reformatory. It was to « large 
‘extent the result of the great publicity accorded 
to the work of Mr. Fry that in 1818 a House 
of Commons committee was appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of the prisons in 

netropolis. Elizabeth Fry wan examined 
y thix committee in regard to her labours and 
periencex in this particulur work. In the 
coume of the inquiry Elizabeth laid great and 
repeated stress on the desirability of eatablishing 
a separate prison for women, with inspectors 
warders of their own sex, and there is little 
doubt that it is to the work and representations 
of this pioneer woman that England owes, in 
great measure, the prison reforms which wero 
afterwards effected. 

Honoured by the Queen 

Owing to the great publicity given to this 
question of prison reform, it was no longer 
Ponsible for Mrs. Fry to remain in that obscurity 

wax a0 dear to her. In spite of herself 
she became a celebrity, and finally Queen 
Charlotte coumended her attendance at the 
Mansion House, in order that she might be 
formally presented. 

‘Mrs. good works were not restricted 
to the prisons alone, however. During the 
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|_Succouring the Hometess 





The prison i the convict sti 
When the floating prisons were detained o 
‘of hope. She walked alone where the captain went in 
severe winter of 1919-20 the terrible sufferings 
of the homeless wanderers in London filled her 
soul with horror. Particularly was she im- 
eased when, one morning, = poor boy was 
found dead on a doorstep where he had huddled 
for warmth. The scanty garments he wore 
had not been suflicient ‘to keep out the icy 
bitterness of the weather, and he had been 
frozen to death in his sleep. It was not an 
‘unusual happening in London just then. 
‘Good Food and Shelter 

Mrs. Fry immediately resolved to found a 
“‘ nightly shelter for the homeless,” and in thir 
urpose she was helped by a committee of 
Eind-hearted women. Not only was = bed 
provided for the wanderer. but soup and bread 
were given to him, and if the unfortunate was 
out of work endesvours were made to furnish 
employment so that he might start life in » 
respectable way again. 
in Brighton, as well, Mrs. Fry found a need 
for her social activities. ‘The town was ove 
run with beggars. At once she organized a 
tncteaes 5: 
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SPEAKING TO THE PRISONERS ON A CONVICT SHIP 


bound for Australia learned 
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ELIZABETH FRY 





rr $5 Out HS ETEtb erence of Bumavecn ary. 

a. “Hteproduoed by courteous of the Bovicty of Ertendaa 
Gintrict visiting society which strove to en- 
courage industry and prevent, ax far ax possible 
impostare. The xcheme flourished. and Mra, 
Fry received the heartfelt thanks of the citizens 
of the seaside town 

Making Clothes for Convicts 

Meanwhile, the good work amongst the 
prisoners wax continued, and extended, and the 
output of clothes made by,the women prisoners 
of Newgate was #o great that it became posible 
to supply the penal colony at Botany Bay with 
garments for the settlers there. 

Elizabeth Fry did good work on her 
Bbilenthropic and religious tour, in Scotland. 
She virited the local prisons and found their 
condition similar to that which she had en. 
countered carlier at Newgate. Here, too, sho 
preached the gospel of reformation instead of 
revenge, and many » poor prisoner blessed her 
name for the spiritual healing and material aid 
she gave. 

Another matter to occupy Mrs. Fry’s atten- 
tion was the question of capital punishment. 
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‘Tho Quakers, generally, were opposed to punish- 
ment by death oxcopt for murder, but at that 
time women were being hanged daily for 
penning of toreed | ‘of England not 
Passing of notes. 

Philanthropists of every class wero 
in an attempt to restrain the infliction of the 
death penalty, and with them Mrs. Fry enthusi- 
astically joined forces. 

In the year 1821, Sir James Mackintosh in- 
troduced ‘a Bill for “ mitigating the severity 
of punishment in certain cases of f 
and’ crimes comected therewith." Unhappily 
tho measure was defcated, but the numbers of 
the vutex were wo nearly equal that the advo- 
eater of the Bill claimed a moral victory. 

Inhuman Treatment of Prisoners 

At that time there exinted a terrible system 
under which perms convicted of trifling mis- 
domoanoura wore shipped in hatches to Australia. 
The yevernor of the colony to which they were 
sunt diaposod of the unhappy crcaturon as he 
thought fit. They wore treated much worse 
than cattle, and were made to work like beasts 
of burden. 

‘The ships which transported them to Australia 
wore veritable dens of wickedness. Below the 
decks, hardened criminals and first offenders 
wore herded all together ;_ there was no distinc- 
tion whatevor between the two noxes, 

Buch was the hidcous state of affairs when 
Mrs. Fry started her campaign. With all 
hor charactoriatic energy xhe throw herecif 
inte the wtrngek:, At last her efforts were 
rewarded, and the government hed to face 
the wrath and censure of public opinion which 
sho had roused by her exposures. Tt was a 
happy triumph for the cause of true justice. 
Proper accummodation was established on 
the conv ships, and better supervision 
instituted. The sexes and classes were suitably 
separated, and arrangements were made so that 
the ‘unfortunate prisoners should have b 
and employment on arrival at their destinatii 

A Noble Principle 

By her magnificent work Mrs. Fry set up 
an ‘entirely mew system, one in which the 
transgressors against the law were treated 
as human beings with souls to be saved, not 
aa a herd of animals, as bad previously been 
the case, In the preparation of clothes for 
the journey and general transport arrange- 
ments, Elizabeth Fry found yet another field 
for her inexhaustible activities. She provided 
materiala for needlework for the convicts, 50 
that they should not only be able to relieve 
the tedium of the long voyage but be in « posi- 
tion to sell their work on arrival in Australie, 
and so be enabled to live until such time as 
they could find suitable employment. Provision 
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Work on the Convict Ships 


was also made for the instruction of the women 
on board ship, and a school-room was set apart 
for the tuition of the children who were accom- 
panying their mothers overseas. 

Floating Prisons on the Thames 

It became a regular custom with Mrs. Fry to 
Visit these convict ships, which were frequently 
detained for weeks on the Thames, and not the 
least important of the work done by this pioneer 
‘woman was the improvement of the conditions 
on these floating prisons. 

Next Mra. Fry made a tour of the provincial 
prisons, visiting most towns of any size in Eng- 
land, and sometimes extending her journeys 
into ‘Scotland and Ireland. Wherever possible 
she formed societica whoee object waa to devote 
themnelves to the welfare of the women inmates 
of the local % 

In 1828 Fry became bankrupt, and so 
the last seventeen years of his wife’s life were 
spent in straitened circumstances. Though 
nhe could no longer give her money to help 
in minsion-work, she gave herself in its place. 
Despite her delicate health she continued with 
renowed vigour her great ministry in the 
prisons, and no poor and needy person wae 
Ever refused the utmost help and comfort she 


could give. 

Naturally the fame of so outstanding « 
in the world of philanthropy was not con! 
22 the Botieh Taleo, and Hine both Bry constant 
received letters for information. 
advice from all parta of Europe, sho: that 
legislators in all countries were aw. to 
a sense of their responsibilities. 

Spreading Influence Abroad 

A visit to the Channel Islands, where the 
prison conditions were even worse than those 
‘at home, was followed by a journey to France. 
In Paris Elizabeth immediately investigated 
not only the prisons but also the hospitals, 
schools and convents, and before leavi: the 
French capital she obtained audience of the 
king and queen, with whom she discussed. 
for provement of the conditions in the state 
institytions. 

‘On’ a second visit to France Mrs. Fry ex- 
tended her tour and inspected the prisons in the 

vinces, where she held religious services and 
distributed tracts, “She succeeded in achieving 
@ considerable improvement in the mat 
condition of the prisoners. 

After leaving France. Elizabeth went to 
Switzerland, where she visited the prisons in 
With in ne "ihe plrynion) infirm 

3th incrossi Physioal i ities 
of this noble woman grew apace, and a lean 
determined person would have been willing to 
retire from her exertions, leaving others to 
carry on the work she had so ably inaugurated. 
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ON HER ERRAND OF MERCY 
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ELIZABETH FRY 
IN THE CELLS AT NEWGATE 
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‘shows Bilsabeth Fr; cells at Newgate, Calm 
“anhapey, inva here ematingia contin “fo which a hard of catde would 
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ven Gevernor of the prison trembled in the 


Presence st his wild Changes, Whe Would seise any opportunity to ateack Rieke 


But Mrs. Fry's energy never flagged, and she 
‘was continually planning fresh means of im- 
proving the lot of thoes amongst whom sho 
felt her life's work to be coast. In 1840 she 
egain crossed to the Continent, travelling first 
to Brussels, where she was received by the 
king, with whom she discussed her plans. 
People Chained to the Ground 
Next she journeyed to Hanover and found 
in one prison, of some 400 inmates, all the 
prisoners were chained to the ground until such 
time aa they elected to confess the crimes for 
which they had been arrested-——whether they 
guilty or not. Elizabeth discovered that 
in some of the Prussian prisons the Lutherans 
were subjected to ‘persecutions on account 
of their faith, and so ‘was she at this 
ides, that she ‘determined to do all in her power 
to right the matter. She discussed the subject 
with the crown prince, who, after listening 
attentively, advised her to Isy the matter before 
the king. So a petition waa drawn up, trans- 





lated into German, and presented to hia majesty, 
with the happiest of resulta. 

About this time Mie. seems to have been 
conscious that her i strength wae failing 
her, for in her Jouval there & an entry in 
which she says, “I have been poorly enough 
to have the end of life brought closely before me, 
and to stimulate me in faith to do quickly what 
my Lord may require me.” 

Charitable Activities Intensified 

More and more she seemed to feel that ahe 
had not much time left on earth, and that there- 
fore she must hasten about her Master’s busi- 
ness, All records agree that at this epoch her 
charitable activitice were intensified, and, her 
plans for the extension of her many} 
schemes becatme still further in’ 

In 1841 Mrs. Fry made another short 
to the Continent, and this time the trip faeludedt 
Denmark, where the well-known philanthropist 
received marked and particular honour from 
the royal family. It was the queen herself 
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who 61 her accommodation at the hotel, 
and Elizabeth had several long discussions on 
the subject of prison reforms with both the 
king and the queen. 

After leaving Denmark, Mrs. Fry made a 
second visit to Gerroany, and of this visit, in 
@ letter to her grandchildren, she says : 

‘We inod at the Princess Willlam's with several of 
the royal family; the quecn came afterwards and 
appeared much pleasod at my delight on bearing that 
the King bad stopped religious persecution iu the country 
and that several other things had beon improved since 
my lant vin. Yusterday we pald a vory Interesting 
Visit to the queen, then to Prince Frederick of Holland 
And hia princes, sinter te the King of Prusda; with her 
Wwe had Such acrious ounveruntien Upon many important 
matijoote, 

With the exception of a fow days spent in 
Paris, this was Elizabeth Fry's last visit to the 
Continent, and on her return to England she 
bunied herself with the preparation of a treatine 
embodying her ideas and nuggentionn for the 
improvement of the conditions of prisoners, #0. 
that the formation of now societies might be 
stimulated, and their members be enabled to 
benefit by ‘her experionce even when she would 
not be able to give it herself. 

Although no longor able to do so much activ 
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work as had been her custom in the past, 
and prevented delicacy of health from 
travelling abroad, Elizabeth Fry’s influence was 
still felt to a marked degree all over Europe, 
and communications were constantly received 
from Russia, Denmark, Switzerland, and other 
countries discussing the details of her plans. 

From correapor published after the 
death of Mrs. Fry, it is plain that the Quakeress 
hed had an extraordinarily beneficial influence 
in Russia, for it was as # result of her example 
that the empress took @ compassionate interest 
in the government lunatic asylums. 

It is often said that while some people wear 
out. others runt out. It is in the first category 
that we must place Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. Liter- 
ally she wore herself out with good works, and 
in the spring of 1845 it became obvious that the 











end was approaching. She was taken to 
ate, but even then she could not be per- 
suaded to reat. 


On the i2th October, 1845, Elizabeth Fry 
over to render an account of her work 


passed 
to her Maker. 


[See A Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry,’ edited 
by her two daughters (1648), and Flisabeth Fry," by 
EL Myaer (1883).) 
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thet abe wes‘ the greasest curioslty in London, eve and in: 
comer, Gomarset ‘the British Museum, nay Pastiamnent 
Gutcants tamed and subdued by the Chilsuam eloquence 

of this wonderful woman. 
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The COMPOSER who S 
How Johann Sebastian Bach, the Greatest 


SEBASTIAN BACH 


TUDIED in SECRET 
Member of a Great Family of German 


Musicians, Gave Up the Whole of His Life to the Perfection of His Art 


'OWARDS the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, & most remarkable concert took 
place once each year at cither Erfurt, Eisenach, 
or Arnstadt, towns of central Germany. 
Musicians from all over the country gathered 
together to play at this festival. Sometimes 
only thirty or so would arrive, generally they 
numbered round about forty, once there were 
more than fifty performers. Excellent for 
their high order of technical skill, these concerts 
were absolutely unique in that 
ell the musiciana bore the 
same name. They were all 
catled Bach—all members of 
the same prodigious family of 
musicians. At various times, 
more than a hundred Bachs 
are known to bave been 
musicians skilled above the 
ordinary, and their family 
presents ‘the best example of 
hereditary talent known in 
history. 
A Baker's Musicat Taient 
quihe, Bachs first camo to 
rmany from Hungary in 
the latter helt of the fftconth 
century, Their pioncer repro- 
sentative was Veit Bach, « 
baker, whose two sons aban- 
doned the dough-trough for 
musio, and from them sprang 
a race gifted with musical 
talent in varying degrees. 
During Sebastian Bach's lifo- 
time, from twenty-five to thirty 
of his relations held positions 
aa organista in Thuringia, Fran- 
conia, and Saxony. Never- 
theless, the family remained 
more or less obscure and un- Dechace ne 
known, chiefly owing to their 
contented and unassuming temper. The Bachs 
were happy enough in their own country and 
their own sphere, without wishing to seek after 
riches or renown in the great world, Local 
fame and esteem sufficed for their modesty 
they had no desire to tempt uncertain fame 
among foreigners. They were always a par- 
ticularly united and affectionate famil 
Johann Sebastian Bach was born at Eisenach, 
about twenty miles from Hamburg, on the 16th 
May, 1685. His father was organist in this 
tty town, which is overshadowed by the 
‘artburg, the castle where Luther lived for 
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The splendid monument erected to Johann 
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some time, and where he translated the Bible 
into German. The little boy passed his first 
years happily enough in his parents’ house, 
Which was neither poor nor grand, for his 
father enjoyed a modest but safe income. 
When Sebastian was ten years old, his fother 
died. Since his mother had already been 
dead for some years, Sebastian was left alone 
in the world to fend for himeclf. Johann 
Christolph Bach, his elder brother, who was 
organist and music-master at 
HE COMPOSER Ohrdruf, took the boy to 
live at his housc, where he 
received his first” lessons in 
singing and playing on the 
elavichord, 
Hereditary Instinct 

Sebastian soon mastered the 
rudimentary exercises. which. 
his brother put before him, 
learning by a sort of heredi- 
tary instinct for music rather 
than by any conscious volun- 

offort. 

io now desired to have 
finer music to play, and cen- 
tred his ambitions upon play- 
ing out of a manuscript music 
book of his brother's which 
contained pieces by all the 
most eminent masters of the 

iod, such as Fischer, 
Buxtehude, and’ Kerl. Chris: 
tolph Bach sternly forbade 
any such ideas, holding that 
Sebsstian had better loarn to 
walk ere he tried to run. 

Nothing daunted by refusal, 
twelve-year-old Sebastian set 
ebout getting hold of the oon- 
tents of the precious book by 
stealth. When all the house- 
hold was safely in bed at night, he would creep 
softly downstairs, and, going to the oupboard 
where the book lay, would squeeze hia small 
hands through its bars and remove the prize. 
‘Then tiptoeing back to his bedroom, with the 
stolen treasure in his arms, he used to copy 
out the scores by moonlight, for he had no 
candle, At last, after six months’ work, he 
bad made s complete copy. Ales! his brother 
discovered and confiscated it. 

In 1698 or 169—the year is upcertain— 
his brother died. Bach recovered his beloved 
manuscripts, but he was left quite destitute and 
the 
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alone in the world. At the age of fourteen he 
had to provide for himself bis own exer- 
tions, ao, aided by his knowledge of music and 
@ fine treble voice, he went off to Liineburg 
and found employment as o chorister in the 
Michael Gymnasium, = Latin school there. 
Very soo Bach's voice broke, much to hin 
dissppointment, but ho remained at Lineburg 
studying the organ, clavichord, and violin. 
A Present from the Gods 

Exactly how he managed to live has never 
heen discovered, but live he did in some frugal 
way. Hix greatest delight and treat was to 
trudge over to Hamburg on holidays in order 
to hear Reinken, tho celebrat organist. 
Concealing himasclf from shyness, he would 
liston by the hour, enraptured. Once on his 
way back to Lineburg, without a penny in 
hi« pocket, he passod an inn from whose kitchen 
window came such an appetizing amell that it 
mado Subastian painfully aware how hungry 
he was himaclf. As ho stood wistfully sniff 
at this amell of things, = window ope 


and two herrings heads fell at hin fest. “They 
nd 











fell vory hoavily for fish-heads, thought 
xo he picked them up. Inside each he fom 
& Danish ducat. He did not remain hungry 
five minutos longor. Ho stayed on at Linoburg 
until 1703, when he became violinist _in the 
court orchestra of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
which appointment. he owed to the influence of 
his many musician relations in the Saxon statce. 
Organist at the Arostadt Church 

He did uot play hin violin very often at 
Weimar, howover, for before the year was out 
Bach was organint at the new Arnstadt church, 
in which town throc Bachs had already been 
Scbastian found his now duties as 
nt salary of fifty florins 





organinte. 
light a» hie magnifi 





a year (about £8 10s. in pre-war English money). 
He had to play on Sundays, of course, and for 
sorvicos on Mondays and ‘Thursdays, otherwise 


He worked hard, 
and be- 


ime was his own. 





ginning 
wiote in tho daytime without the help of an 
instrament, he played over on the clavichord at 
night. 

‘Though the church at Arnstadt might be 
now, the minds of its pastor and elders ran in 
& very old, well-worn ve. ‘They prided 
themselves on the skill of their young organiat, 
but he upect their ways ty. For Baoh 
followed his own fanoy far too much for 
the folk of Arnstadt. who only cared for music 
to which years of constant repetition had 
accustomed them. They were perplexed by 
the introduction of new tunes, and disputes 
arose between the elders and the organist. who 
meanwhile gave further cause for offence. 
Blographies not inctuded tn 
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He had begged leave of duty for a month 
in order that he might go to the Libeck musical 
festival, and trudged, in the bleak autumn, 
the whole sixty miles to hear the celebrated. 
organist Buxtebude. He enjoyed himself so 
much, however, that nothing could drag him 
away from Litbeck. An empty pocket eventually 
brought him back after three months to face 
the furious elders. He countered their accusa- 
tions by a denunciation of Arnstadt church 
music—choir, organ, traditions, Bach had not 
@ good word to say for any of them. The 
upshot of it all was that Bach went off to 
Mulhouse in 1707 to take up the post of organist 
at Saint Blasius’ church. 
Marriage with His Second Cousin 

Settled there, "he married hia second cousin 
Barbara, Maria Bach, by whom he had 

ight children. He found the organ at St. 

jue’ in a woeful state of decrepitude, so 
his frst task was ite repair. So far all went 
well; without an organ Bach could not attempt 
much by way of revolutionizing the music 
of the church. But directly the organ became 
playable trouble began. wished to do 
something more than follow the routine handed 
down by a long line of his predecessors; he 
desired to create something new for himeelf, 
to clothe with a richer musical form and larger 
ideas the bare bones of the liturgy of the 
reformed German church. 

Ina ‘6 time Bach and Milhouse were 
a violently. After a good deal of 
such bickering be laid « memorial before the 
town council in which he tendered bis resig- 
nation, and attempted to explain some of 
his idéas to them. 

At the Court of Suxe-Weimar 

Bach now returned to the Court of Saxe- 
Weimar, where be bad started his career, as 
Court organist. Once again in the century 
was the Court of Saxe-Weimar to become 
the home of « truly great genius, for Goethe 

t the greater is life there, 
the reign Sf Karl ty dnon of the 
duke who wae Bach’s patron. At Weimar 
Bach found himself more or less free from 
interference. He had now progressed so much 
in hia art that without vanity he really believed 
that he could play any piece of music at sight. 
A friend took him at his word in the matter, 
and asked him to brealfast in order that 
trial of his sight-reading i 
iS 
clavichord when Bach arrived on the 
was & picoe which loo! 
casey. His host having gone into en ad; 
room to hasten on breakfast, Bach 


the score and begen to play it. Simpie as it ap- 
peared, he was soon floundering, and at last etuok 
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IN THE STILLNESS OF THE LATE NIGHT HOURS 
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to composed by the famous masters, Mia 

4 2S young Sebastian would creep down 
‘by tha light of the todem. © After doing this for siz months 
‘Of the miusc of bis beloved srowstars. 
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fast. “No,” he called out to bis friend, “‘ one 
cannot play all things at sight; it is not 
pousible.”” 


In £717 an incident happened which first 
brought Bach before all Germany as a con- 
summate musical executant. Louix Marchand, 
@ mont celebrated but exccanively vain French 
clavichord player, came to Dresden, where he 
charmed everyone from the King of Saxony 
downwards, by reason of his finish and neatness 
of interpretation. Volumier, director of the 
royal orchestra and a friend of Bach. knew 
that Sebastian greatly the Frenchman's 
superior. Accordingly Bach wax summoned to 
Dromdon in order to’ maintain German music 
in & contest with Marchand. 

Bach's Challenge to Marchand 

On the appointed day Marchand played 
first, and gave some admirable variations on 
an air of Coupcrin’s. Bach then took his 
rival's seat at the piano, and proceeded to 
extemporize twelve more! variations on the 
xame theme. He then fed the French 
muextro te net themes for oxtempore treatment 





















im competition with bim the next day. 
Marchand accepted the challenge, the kiny 
fixed an. honrland place, and a” large and 


fashionable wudionce aaxembled.  Punctually, a 
nowt and dapper Bach bowed to the company, 
bt no Frenchnan appeared. The audience 
waited ; und well might they wait, for Marchand 
bad left Dreaden in a hurry that morning. 
Bach had to ontertain them by himself, 

In this wame year, Bach left Weimar to 
conduct the orchestra of Leopold. Prince of 
Anhalt-Cothen. though preciscly why he pre- 
ferred this post to his place at Weimar ix 
not known. Hin attention was now naturally 
ventred upon secular and orchestral music, 
in a sense providentia) to his later 














which w 
full artistic development. Hitherto, church 
music had filed his thoughts, and had not his 





position at Cothen forced his attention towards 
purely instrumental compositions. his subse- 
quent career might have been unduly one-sided. 
Death of His Wife 

At C&then, Bach received kind and generous 
treatment, while Prince Leopold regarded him 
ae 2 friend. In 1719, the prince and Bach 
went on a journey to Carlsbad, where, to Bach's 
great. disappointment, they narrowly missed 
meeting Handel. then the greatest star in the 
musical firmament. On his return a» terrible 
shock awaited Bach; his wife had died 
his absence. For the next year and a half 
we know nothing of his Life, but in 1721, 
anxious to provide for the care of his seven 
small children, he married Anna Magdalena 
Wilkins, the daughter of a Court musician at 
Weissenfel«. 















A Musical Contest 


The second Frau Bach, who was only one- 
and-twenty at the time of her marriage, pos. 
sessed an exquisite soprano voice. Her husband 
at once set about her musical education, which 


in his eyes seemed woefully neglected. He 
taught her the piano and bass viol. composing 
interesting easy studies for her beginner's 


touch. A collection of these pieces in Bach’a 
own autograph exists in the royel library at 
Berlin, inscribed “A little piano book for 
Anna ‘Bach. By his second wife Bach had 
seven sons and six daughters. Of his sons, 
only two, Christolph Frederick and Johann 
Christian, survived their father. 
Praised by the Veteran Reinken 

A year after his second marriage Bach 
journeyed to Hamburg, partly to visit Reinken 
the organist, in whose playing he had 90 
delighted in hie youth, and partly to apply 
for the pout of organist at the St. Jacobskirche. 
Old Reinken, now ninety-nine years old, came 
to hear Bach execute improvisations on the 
hymn tune “By the waters of Babylon.” 
‘The playing xo moved the veteran that he came 
forward. embraced Bach. and exciaimed, ‘I 
thought this art had diod out. Now that I 
wee it still lives, I will dic in peace.” Praise 
from Reinken was praise indeod, for, besides 
being a master on his own instrument, he was 
nlways excessively jealous of his own professional 

tation. 
© post which Bach coveted fell to a ver 

inferior musivian, who. agreed to pay for his 








appointment —a thing Bach could not bly 
ford to do. Thies unscrupulous job! 20 
jeume:ter 


incensed », popular preacher named 
that, in the Jacobskirche itself, he remarked 
in the course of a sermon: “If one of the 
Angels who sang of Christ’s birth at Bethlehem 
had come from heaven and played divinely, 
and wished to become organist at St. Jacob's 
but had no moncy, he might just as well have 
flown away again. 
Musical Director at Leipzig 
In 1723, Bach moved from Gothen to Leipzig, 
where he took up the duties of musical director 
to St. Thomas’ School and to four churches 
besides. St. Thomas’ was a charity school 
which supplied the choirs for these four churches. 
Bach, therefore, had the choirs he controlled 
under his hend all the year round. He had 
plenty to do, but at Leipzig he found scope to 
pat Bie ideas into practice. Moreover, he was 
better off financially. He could never 
hope to grow rich with his prodigious family, 
but he might, however, bope to live very com: 
fortabl; 
In spite of all his multitudinous labours, 
Bach somehow found time to compose a series of 
380 cantatas in five years. Over 200 of these 
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His Private Life 


FREDERICK THE GREAT WELCOMES 


74 Bach was commands 
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accompanied by Sebastian 


are extant; the remainder, although lost, are 
known to have existed owing to e catalogue 
which has survived them. Each cantata usually 
consists of an orchestral introduction, a chorus, 
a series of recitatives and solos, and finally = 
chorale or hymn tune in four parts, the whole 
with elaborate instrumental accompaniments. 








His Great Output of Composition 
However Bach managed to compose such an 
enormous masa of excellent music in his scanty 
Jeisure hours remains a mystery. These can- 
tatas alone represent, for quantity, far more than 
the life work of most composers, while it would 
be a week's hard work for most musicians 
to prepare the necessary manuscript scores for 
a first performance of any one of them. Bach 
composed all this great music for the ordinary 
use of congregations, who regarded = cantata 
aa a necessary part of the service. Leipzig never 
attached any particular merit to ita church 
music when Bach directed its choirs, and tho 
cantatas, once performed, lay unnoticed till 
long after their composer's death. 

‘Bach also wrote hi test and most famous 
worka at Leipzig. e immortal forty-eight 
preludes and fugues, his Passion music, and 
masses, were all the fruit of these strenuous 


inctaged i. 
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by Fradarick the Great to appear bef: 
‘he ing was just about to fave au but with the words," Gentlemen, olf Hach has come | 
The Court clavice player, he went to mest the great compose: 


SEBASTIAN BACH 
TO HIS PALACE 


“OLD BACH” 


jore him at Potadam. When © 
‘ete 





inevitable 
conflict between church authorities and their 


years. From time to time the 
genius of # choir-director broke out; but on 
the whole Bach’s years passed by very peace- 
ably, yet incredibly Iuboriously.” He ‘lived in 
@ pretty house attached to the school, aur- 
rounded by his family—busy, affectionate, 
trying to make his salary go as far ay possible, 
and on the whole very happy, except when the 
elders of the churches aroused his hasty temper. 

He was invariably cheerful, modest, and 
unassuming to a dogree. Any musician. skilled 
or awkward, professional or amateur, could 
command ali Bach’s sympathy and hospitality, 
morely booause he cared for music. Apart 
from music, life held very little for Sebastian 
Bach. The pertection of his art was his only 
end and ambition. 

Commanded to A; 

In 1747, Frederick the 
Bach’s presence at Potedam, where Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, his third son, played the 
clavier at Court concerts. Frederick always 
had music in his room before supper, and one 
evening. just as the orchestra were ly to 
begin (the king himself playing the flute), 
an officer announced that Bach hed arrived. 
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SEBASTIAN BACH 


“Gentlemen, old Bach has come!” cried 
Frederick, and sent for him to appear instantly. 
He appeared, not even having had time to 
change, in his rough grey travelling clothes. 
‘The king received him with marked tt, and 
courtiers who dared to smile at the man’s 
diffidence and apologies remembered their 
smiles ruefully next morning. 

Frederick asked Bach to try his Silbermann 
pianos, of which highly prized instruments 
he had no leas than seven. The Court and the 
musicians followed Bach and his royal admirer 
from room to room, as piano after piano was 
tried. At Bach's request, the king set him 


4 theme, on which he extemporized a fantasia 
THE SITTING-ROOM 


IN THE BA 


The Rouse in which Bach was hocn at Eisenach Js new 
reas COMPOSE: Tove which hangs = painting of his 
and a six-part fugue. Frederick stood behind 
his chair asx he played, delighted beyond 
measure, and repeatedly exclaiming, ‘ Only 
one Bach! Only one’ Bach] Next da: 
poor Bach was taken round to every ch 
organ in Potsdam, and was expected to play on 
each. 
‘At lest, yoars of uninterrupted hard work 
began to’ exact their toll from Bach’s iron 
His eyesight began to weaken 
Ever since those childhood da: 


moonlight, he had continuously overtaxed nis 
eyes; they dimmer and more painful 

ily. BPersuaded by bis friends, he under- 
went two operations; both failed, so that he 
became entirely blind. ‘The virulent medicines 
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physique. 
rapidly. 
in which he had copied his brother’s scores 






be Sean the clavichord used by Bech, 


Stricken with Btindnese } 


with which ignorance tried to restore tired-out 
nature, in six months destroyed his health, so 
that he had not the strength to leave his chair. 
He still continued composing, and during his 
last ilineas dictated the score of his chorale 
“When my last hour ia due at band.” Ten 
days before his death, be rallied and could see 
quite well once more. But this was no more 
than a last flicker of the candle, and on the 
28th July, 1750, he died in his sleep—eleven 
months to the day after Goethe was born. 
Bach lies buried in the churchyard of St. 
Jobn; Leipzig, but nothing marks the spot where 
his grave was dug. The only record of his funeral 
may be found in the register of deaths at the 
cw mune Dee Leipzig town library :—— 





“A man, age 65, M. 
Johann Sebsstian . 
Musical Director | and 


Singing Master of St. 
‘Thomas’ School, was car- 
ried to his grave in the 
hearse, July the Thirtieth. 
1750."" Loipzig’s dull lack 
of appreciation touches a 
sublime pitch of the 
ironie ; doubly so, for it 


is all ly as Bach 
Higten aula wes 
wished. He had lived 


his life, he head done his 

work——nothing further re- 

mained to be said. 
Posterity’s Verdict 

Al his worke in manu- 
script form were divided 
among his sons. Almost, 
a century afterwards, 
when tho world of music 
at last realized what o 
master of (bis art was 
Bach, a grost search was 
Sothers made for the manuscripts. 

Only very few of his finest works were disoovered, 
however, and even to-day there are many which 
must unfortunately be considered as lost for 
ever. 

As a musician. Bach rises above any rivals 
by reason of his depth of intellect and thought. 
is scores are packed with ideas, 12 well as 
with emotion. “His music requires effort and 
training for its appreciation, but once the 
initial difficulties are overcome a world of 
serenity, sublime imagination, and most candid 
reality opens before his hearers. Bach is now 
justly estimated ss being among the two or 
three supreme musicians that Europe has 
produced. 

(See Lives by A, Schweltser (1021); ©. Hi, Bitter 
ets): Sir GH. = Parry (910); B- Spitta, (1879-80) 
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GROUP 10.—SCIENTISTS 


UNEARTHING a BURIED CITY 


SIR HENRY LAYARD 


of ASIA 


The Attorney Who Relinquished His Practice for a More Adventurous Life o 
Travel which Led to His Discovering the Wonders of a Royal City of Antiquity 


S'® HENRY LAYARD, like eo many other 
istingvished men, came of H t 


stock, His father, eon of a dean of Bristol, 
had hin earlier life in Cevion, but ill- 
health had forced him to retire at a com 


tively carly age without thet fortune which, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
those who went to the Indies could contidently 
expect to amass, Nevertheless, no one could 
have called him a poor man, and on his return 
home he married the 
daughter of Nathaniel 
Austen, a banker of 
Ramegate, and settled 
down in fairly comfort- 
able circumstances. 

‘When the final defeat 
of Napoleon at Water- 
Joo’ once more opened 
the Continent to Engliah 
visitors, the Layards 
decided to embark on a 
holiday tour, and while 
they were in Paris, the 
futare Sir He was 
born on the Sth March, 
1817, at an hotel in the 
Rue’ Neuve dea Petite 
Chomps. This event 
out tour short, and 
Mr. Layard returned to 
England with his, wife 
and baby to find s home 
at Bath. Here two more 
children (were born in 

© next few years, 
of whom were sons. 

In 1820, however, Mr. 
Layard’s health so far 
deteriorated that his 
doctors insisted thet he 

a gtirial’ cite bg “Accordingly, the whole 
more te. ingly, wl 
family migrated to Italy, where they made a 
home in the beautiful city of Florence. 

‘Henry Layard, therefore, was brought w 
under southern skies, and was able to 1 
language, His childhood’s” companion’ end 
language. His chil ’s companion a 
dearest friend was & kindly old Frenchman, 
Pachot by name, a veteran of Nepoleon’s 
armies, who had’ become = sort of 
factotum in the La! ‘househola. He and 
hia black poodle, Monohe, took little Henry 
Layard to his first school, which was kept by 


at Eis master toe 
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TME EXPLORER WITH HIS SERVANT 


a os a 
Saleh. Alto 
brave and devoted attendant, Saleh ouow ared a. 


Layard ia hers seen with hia servant, 


“What ha took te be am insult, 
Dut fortunately the weapon misfired. 





an Englishwoman. When Mouche and his 
master walked abroad after dark, the dog car- 
ried s lighted lantern in his mouth, to guide 
Pachot’s feet among the many pitfalls of the 
then abominable Florentine streete. 

* I learnt little at my school except the alpha- 
bet,” wrote Layard in bis autobiography many 
years afterwards. “I was, I believe, very idle, 
belf-willed, and troublesome, and I know that 
I passed the greater part of my time in the 

: Borner” Hin fathor 
wan devoted to painting 
and sculpturo, and when 
Henry was still but a 
child he would take him 
through the magnificent 
galleries and _musoums 
of Florence. Thus early 
in life a genuine fervour 
for the beautiful was 
awakened in the boy's 
mind, and a love of an- 
tiquity, which, later on, 

to such great results, 

‘When H Layard 
was six years old, his 
pargnts returned to, Eng- 

and took # house 
at Romsgate. Two 
years of our climate way 
enough to undo all the 
good that Florence had 
wrought in Mr. Layard's 
health, and it again 
became imperative that 
he should go abroad. 
This time Moulins, « 
town in the Bourbonnais 
dixtrict in the centre 
of France, was recom. 
mended. 

Thither the whole 
femily journeyed, with the exception of 

, ho was’ left behind to follow by 
himself once his parents had settled down. 
He eccomplished this, his first of man; 
adventurous journeys, successfully, and mucl 
to his own satisfaction. Although he was, in 
reality, consigned from London to Mouling 
like @ parcel, the cight-year-old boy considered. 
himself quite 2 man of the world. To bis 
father’s amanement a, bottle of cham 
made one item of his bi expenses during 
two days passed in Paris en rowie. 

‘Layard now proceeded to an ordinary French 
tee 
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SIR HENRY LAYARD 


colloge at Moulins, where he suffered from that 
dislike of the English which the Napoleonic wars 
had bred in France. For a time he put up 
with this bullying, but eventually, owing to his 
own stubborn and fearless nature, feeling rose 
to such a pitch that bis parenta removed him 
from the college. 

Moulins did not do Mr. Layard’s health much 
ood, Ko the family were soon on the move 
again, this time their dostination being Gene: 
But Geneva proved no better than Moulins, 

length the Layaerdy found themnclves 
in Florence. Here they decided to make 
@ permanent home, and established themxclves 
on the first floor of the great Rucellai Palace, 


WINGED LION WITH THE HEAD OF A 














1¢ figure was formed on one side of the portal 
‘the great hall of the North-west Palnce at 


overed it, he found that it was in an excellent state of preservation. 


one the most imposing of the 
magnificent. buildings in Florence. 

Unruly and Mischievous Pupt 
Henry Layard now went to a school kept 
a worthy Italian abdée, at which the sons 
WH Kloronce’s best familice attended. He 
still showed himxelf to be a most unruly, 
refractory, and mischievous pupil, and though 
he refused to kine the ahde'x hand on arriv- 
ing each morning (an act which all the other 
pupils duly performed, but which he considered 
ve de ling ceremony"), he soon became a 
favourite with masters and pupils. For idle 
and stubborn though Henry Layard was in his 
boyhood, he was also charming, generous, merry, 
and most entertaining company. ing Lis 
whooldays, Layard managed to make friends 
with Walter Savage Landor, who then lived in 
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_A Winning Disposition 


Florence. Since Landor was by no means 
genial, and possessed a violent temper, this 
fact shows how winning must have been the 
boy's disposition and manner. 
Sent to School at Richmond 
By 1820 it became clear that Layard was 
learning nothing at school, except to and 
write Italian. So the happy, enjoyable days at 
Florence came to a sudden end, and Mr. Layard 
brought Henry and his next youngest brother 
to England and sent them to a good school at 
Richmond, kept by the Rev. James Brewsher. 
Layard ‘remained at this school until the 
autumn of 1843, when he was removed by his 
uncle, who bad charge of him. In January, 
1834, he was articled to this 
HUMAN BEING uncie, Benjamin Austen, 3 
most prosperous and successful 
lawyer. A lawyer's office 
proved to Layard about the 
mont uncongenial of all possible 














places. He was profoundly 
inincrable, detesting his dry- 
ax-dust routine work, and 

but pedantry 


finding nothin, 
in the law books he Was given 
to study. “My life wos o 
desolate one,” comments the 
autobiographor. At his uncle's 
house Layard frequently met 
Bonjumin  Diaracli, then = 
foppish young man’ who wore 
“Rhoex "adorned with red 
rosettes.” Layard odds that 
he thought him conceited and 
unkind because “he would not 
anawer the questions about 
hia Eastern travels which I 
had the impertinence to put 
to him 
While continuing at. his 
legal drudgery, Layard came 
into contact with Henry Crabb Robinson, the 
famous diarist, who exercised the greatest 
influence upon’ all Layard’s future career 
Crabb Robinson used to give literary breakfast 
parties every Sunday morning, for in those days 
a breakfast party was a recognized and popular 
form of hospitality." 1 soon became a weloome 
a most a necessary guest on these ocoa- 
writes Layard, ‘* as I was useful in help- 
1g him to entertain the company.” At these 
breakfast parties, moreover, he met such eminent, 
men ax the poet Wordsworth, and most of the 
ther literary celebrities of that day. 
Crabb Robinson also allowed his young friend 
library, 


lending from the outer 
ae When Layard 

















the run of his extensive and admirable 
encouraging him to follow his natural bent in 
reading endless numbers of books of travel and 
antiquarian research. By this means Layard 
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Desire to Travel in Asia 


soon taught himeelf a great deal about arche- 
ology, and ateeped bimeelf in the literature of 
Oriental travel. In those days the East had 
not yet been properly explored by Europeans, 
and great gaps existed in our knowledge of 
its many wonders. 

Layard'’s impetuous mind, ever ready for 
adventure, fired him with a’ desire to travel. 
He determined that he would set off for the 
strange and little-known lands of Agia, that he 
would sacrifice all to add to the knowledge of 
the life, manners, and antiquities of the regions 
where, ‘apparentiy, the human race had 
cradle. is reaolve naturally made the xtu 
of Jaw even less congenial ‘to him, and his 
uncle, furious with Crabb Robinwon, aecuscd 
him, ‘not without good reason, of unscttling 
the ‘mind of his nephew. 

Enrolled as an Attorney 

Until 1830, Layard remained at his lated 
attorney's office, although he cnjoved seme 
relicf from it during a Jong visit to France and 
Italy, which a very serious indisposition made 
necessary. In June of that year his bondage 
came to an end, and, after passing his final Inw 
examinations, he was curolled as an attorney 
He now looked round for something morc 
adventurous than 1 lawyer's practice. A young 
man, Edward Mitford by name, beeame ac- 
quainted with him about this time. | Mitford 

leaired to establish himsvlf as a coffee-planter 
in Ceylon, and proposcd to make tho journcy 
thither overlan way of Europe, Central 
‘Asia, and india, Ho asked Layard to accom. 
pany him, and the latter jumped at the oppor- 
tunity, for nothing could have been more to 
his taste. 

At length all the preparations were made, 
and the two adventurers, neither of whom 
was very plentifully equipped financially, loft 
London in July, 1839, by # steamer that was 
bound for Ostend. 

A, Victim of Fever 

Travelling by coach, boat, post-chaise, rough 
cart, even on foot, the travellers reached Con- 
etantinople without mishap in the middlo of 
September, having thus accomplished the first 
and least difficult stage of their long journey. 
‘Unfortunately, Layard fell victim to a severe 
attack of fever, and the journey could not be 
continued until the following month, when he 
was in = comparatively convalescent state. 

In Constantinople they bought three horses, 
and engaged a Greek as general servant and 
guide. Thus equipped they started out on 
their perilous ride through the then almost 
unknown interior of Asia Minor, among savage 
tribesmen who were in a state of constant and 
successful rebellion against the Turkish Porte. 
‘They discovered a number of interesting Greek 
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ONE OF THE PHILISTINE GODS 
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SIR HENRY LAYARD 





and Roman remains, and in Layard’s mind 
began to stir the thought that archwology should 
be his true life's work. 

By November they wore in St. Paul’s native 
city, Tarsus, from whence they passed through 
Syria and Palestine tu Jerusalem, visiting on 
their way that very remarkeble woman, Lady 

From Palestine they ‘struck 
eramacd the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
ately arrived at Bagdad. the city of the 
“Arabian Nights.” where they found a small 
but agrevable British colony. ‘They remained 
here for some ti before ‘setting out on the 

aairvings port 
Learning to Speak Peratan 
of the traveller new was to 
crsia, picree through the wild 
guard Afghanistan on the 
,and 40, hy way of that country, come to 
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“ WATER-WINGS ” OF THE ANCIENT ASSYRIANS 


‘ware then used as a floating support 





passed acroms the 


India, Accordingly they called a Iong halt 
at Bagdad so that) Layard might loarn Persian 
from a moonshee or native teacher. Always 
quisk at picking up languages, he had soo! 
learned enough for all necessary conversational 
PUrpoweE. 

Soon after his arrival in the city of Haroun al- 
Raschid, Layard made an expedition to the 
site of “Babylon. “YX shall never forget the 
effect produced upon me by the long lines and 
vast niannea of mounds which mark the site of 
ancient Babylon,” he writes. “As when I 
first beheld the mounds of Nineveh, a longing 
came over me to learn what was hidden within 
them, and « kind of presentinrent that I should 
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1 SSS ec “ot (Stent Enigmas of the Desert 


one day seck to clear up the mystery.” This 
Prosentiment grew, this desire became over- 
powering, and soon Layard bad determined. 
that he must, by some means, reveal the secrets 
Of thee great, silent enigmas of the desert. 

On his journey hack from Babylon to Bagdad 
he almost lost his life. He was to board a small 
steamer, which was passing down the Tigris. 
While he was still busy among the ruins and 
mounds, he saw the smoke from its funnel in the 
dintance, and realized that no time waa to be lost 
if he was to reach the river bank in time to 
attract the crew's attention. He hastened in 
the direction of the river ; but, to his horror and 
dismay, he found that a broad, deep marvb, 
formed’ by recent rains, separated bim from 
the main stream. He was far from Bagdad, 

suffering from an incipient attack of 

The steamer was his only moans of 
salvation. So, dixearding most of his 
clothes, Layard plunged into the sticky 
warm mud, and started to wade through 
the marsh as bext he could. 

The water frequently rove to hia armpits, 
hix progres« was agonizingly slow, yet 
every minute was vital if he was to catch 
the ‘steamer. On and on he struggled 
through the ooze, the burning sun beating 
down upon hik head. Finally, he grew so 
exhausted that he could move no farthor. 
Axo last expedient, he frantically waved 
hix handkerchief. Fortunately the cap- 
tain of the little ship noticed the tiny 
fluttering piece of linen, stopped, and sent 
wome of his crew to the rescue. Greatly 
to hix astonishment, they brought beck a 
completely prostrated man, plastered from 
head to foot with black mud, who turned 
out to be none other than his friend Layard, 





























whom he had thought safe in Bagdad. 
His Plane Delayed 

Neverthelca, hit plans for excavating 

Babylon or Nincyeh were not put into exe- 





cution at once. Layard war still anxious to 
travel on towards Indie with Mitford. The 
uncertain relations between Great Britain and 
Persia, however, kept them inactive and restless 
nt Bagdad. At last, in Junc. 1840, they joined 
@ caravan of travellers for Ispahan, and sct out 
ance more on their adventures. They had not 
proceeded very far before the governor of 
Kermanshah detained them, and would not 
allow them to proceed without a special permit 
from the shah. Months of dreary delay and 
interminable interviews with corrupt and evasive 
Officials resulted. 

At last Mitford lost all patience with the 
Persians. Their lies and general policy of 
double desling disgusted him beyond ail measure, 
and so he resolved to go back to Herat, and 








Probing Assy: SIR HENRY LAYARD 
to abandon all thought of travelling through 
Peraia. Layard, however, determined to per- 
severe, and tho two travellers accordingly Z enough. 
separated. Henceforward, Layard was a sol In Constantinople Layard made frienda with 
tary wanderer, relying almost entirely upon his Sir Stratford Canning (later Viscount Stratford 
own resources. His plans were tO wowDERFUL ASSYRIAN ROCK-HEWN SCULPTURES 
cajole the Persian authoritica eae : 0 ee 
allowing him to have his own way <: 
and then to push forward through oN 
the southern provinces of Persia until 
he reached Kabul or Kandahar in 
Afghanistan. 

in parting from Mitford was, in 
4 way, nothing short ‘of providential 
Had ‘they remained together Layard 
would, in ali probability, never hay 
developed hia faculty and delight for 
scientific obmervction and exploration. 
Had he gone on with Mitford to Ceylon 
he would never have returned to the 
mounds which held fast the xtory of 
Nineveh, he would never have” un- 
locked the secrets af the ancient 
Avsyrian civilization. But, left to bim- 
self, Layard determined to find out ax 
much ax possible about the peoples 
and civilization of the land in which 
he found himectf. Hix passion for 
archwologioal anti ethnological din- 
covery developed rapidly ; soon, in 
fact, ‘he cured for nothing’ elac. 

Officinidom Overcome 

Layard pushed forwand with char- 
acteristic stubbornness. Somehow he 
wax able to overcome ail the difti- 
culties which Persian ofticialtom put 
in hiy way, and penetrated to regions 
where European feet hac not trod 
wince Alexander the Great's armies 
had come that way. By Septembor, 
1841, however, he was back once more 
in Bagdad. after a number of re- 
markuble adventures. He had been 
plundered by Araba three timex, ant 
at length presented himself to_ the 
astonished English resident at Bag- 
dad, clad in nothing but a sbirt— 











most peaceful journey, though most 
jers would probably have found it ex- 


















































literally all that remained to him of . 


either clathes or outfit. 
Layard now engaged in various 


high, on this bas-relief represent Sennach«rth 
6.” They ace carved on a Tock ine valley to 
She excavated chambers, 10 one of which Layard 












minor expeditions around Bagdad. hat bean lowered bys ropa in order to explore Its mysteries, are probably 
We may judge what they were Like Cambe of d later period then the sculptures. 

from tho following passage taken from one of de Redcliffo), tho somowhat formidable and 
his lettora: “I luckily escaped very well, arbitrary British ambassador to the Porte, 
having only been plundered once. -.. On who employed him in various delicate diplo- 
entering Shushter, one of the first things I matic and semi-official missions. 

saw was the head of an old friend rotting in the Layard remained in or near Constantinople, 
bezaar!"* In 1842 he undertook to carry short of money and disgusted with his life, 
dispatches from Bagdad to Constantinople, until 1845, when he heard that M. Botta, a 
where he arrived on the 9th July, after (for Frenchman, had been carrying out excavations 
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at Khoraabad, at the expense of his government. 
He had met’ with many startling and rich 
discoveries. This wax chough to rekindle all 
Layard’s old ambitions to excavate the silent 
mounds of Assyria. He laid his plans before 
Canning, who generously in with them, 
and provided financial assistance without which 
Layard would have been impotent. Early in 
Getober, equipped and delighted to be active 
once more, Layard set out from the Bosporus 
for Nimrud, i Mosul, which was supposed to 























be the site of an nt Nineveh. On the 27th 
of the month he had reached Mosul, having 
necomplinhedl 2) miles 
pont-ohaine in twelve days, then 
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2,8OU feet im length, 

breadth, and 600 or 70 in 
height.” By the beginning of 
December hin workmen hid 


unearthed reliefx and statues 








which fo: mart of a great 
palwce, In February, 1846, he 
says," Every day brings fresh 
inva. Di. . T have junt 
dimcovered two beawtifal 
lions. These oxtr 








‘animals are seulp 
ry 
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Tong and 16 or 17 fos 
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art— 
now so familiar that its pat- 


At that time 





yrien 


terns and = motifs arc com- 





monly | used to embroider 
women's drevasca—was quite 2-,57), “7%, 
unknown, Layard | expori- and’ Babytonta,” 
enced ‘all the wonder and 


delight of bringing out of the carth the broken 
relics of a great and incredibly ancient civilize- 
tion. For many thousands of years these 
great stone beasts had lain underground. 
They had seen all the pomp, the chariots, the 
colours of Sardanapalus, and had stood buried 
in blind vigil 








Direetly he realized the huge extent and im- 
portance of his discoveries, Layard set to work 
in a business-like fashion to make the most of 
the limited resources of his expedition. Some 
of the magnificent reliefs unearthed by his work- 
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Remarkable Discoveries 


men were obviously far too big to be transported 
to the sca-coast, at all events for the present. 
Therefore, he started making papier-maché 
moulds of them. These moulds, prepared in 
sections, could very easily be ‘carried on a 
camel's back, and from them plaster casts of 
the originals ‘could be constructed at will. 
Seon the news of his discoveries began to 
filter through to Europe by way of the embassy 
at Constantinople. The infrequent mails which 
arrived at Mosul brought Layard many letters 
asking for information, and ‘offering scientific 
assistance. No one, however, thought of pro- 
viding him’ with adequate 
financial aid, x0 that he could 
make a thorough survey and 
exploration of the mysterious 
mounds and their contents. 
On the whole, the work 
proceeded fairly smoothly, but 
Layard had various minor 
difficulties placed in his way. 
First the local representative 
of the Turkish governmont, a 
stupid and avaricionx old man, 
became obsessed by the notion 
that the mounds contained 
They did, but his 
treasure only ran #0. 
far as gold or precious atones. 
Ho grew convinced that this 
“infidel Englishman "from 
beyond the Kea had come to 
dig for buried gold, which 
obviously really belonged to 
him and to his masters in 
Constantinople. Accordingly, 
this ofiicious old man was 
everlastingly prying and prob- 
ing. into” Lavard's " businces 
and progress. Lavard was 
not the most conciliatory of 
men, and friction grew to 
open hostility. In fact, at 
one time, Layard thought he 
would have to suspend all 
operations pending an appeal to Constanti- 
nople. He was naturally enxious to continue 
the work of excavation aa expeditiously as he 
could, and, therefore, was unwilling to have 
recourse to such a measure if it were humanly 
possible to overcome his difficulties in any other 
was 
Added to these troubles the meroiless tropical 
sun rendered it all but impossible for anyone to 
dig. Even the Arabs succumbed to the exces. 
sive heat, while Layard himself, weakened by 
his intermittent attacks of ague, was reduced 
to a miserable condition of health. Gradually, 
however, his upright and sincere personality 
Creeps 
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y, and 
dispensed justice and retribution through the 
district. Since they had neither to bribe nor 
to pay fees, the Arabs found Layard’s justice 
cheaper and ewifter than the official brand, 
and patronized it accordingly. Once his au- 
thority was thus established, friction ceased, 
and the whole native population gladly co” 
operated with him in his excavations. 

In the summer of 1817, Layard determined 
to remove his best finds to Constantinople, 
and thence to England, a task in 
comparieon with which the excava- 
tions had been mere child's play. At 
length he set out in June, the heat 
being so intense that his party had 
to travel by night and reat by day. 
After many difficulties on the road, 
he managed to transport his treasures 
xafcly to Constantinople. ‘There, 
worn out by his hard work, Layard 
fell dangerously ill. Not uritil tho 
end of October was he able to leave 
Constantinople and bring home to 
England the first fruits of his devoted 
labour and courage. 

Reception in England 

Layard spent. most of 1848 in 
England, recruiting his hoalth and 
writing an account of his discoveries, 
which was published aa“ Nineveh 
and ite Remains.” He met with = 
most flattering reception from aociet;, 
and also from the learned, receiving 
among other marks of honour the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law from Oxford University. Never- 
theless, the British Muxeum author- 
ities quite failed to grasp the trae 
signifieance of his work and dis- 
coveries, and he did not obtain from 
thom a t to enable him to return 
forthwith to Mosyi 

‘In December, 1848, he was ap- 
pointed unpaid’ attaché to the em- 
pasay at Constentinople. ‘The next 
year, Palmerston promoted him to a paid post, 
‘and urged him to return to his labours at Nineveh. 
He needed no urging, and at once set off on « 
second expedition accompanied by Dr. Sand- 
with, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, 
brother of the British vice-Consul at Mosul. 

This second expedition proved no less 
fruitful and successful than the first. During 
the interval between Layard’s two visita to 
Nimrud, his friend Henry Ross, for many years 
a resident of Bagdad, remained in charge of the 
excavations and of those bulky treasures of 
sculpture which it had been found impossible to 
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SIR HENRY LAYARD 


The second expedition arrived at 
Nimrud at the end of August, 1849, and work 
waa at once non a larger scale than 
hitherto, for Layard was now ins good financial 
position. 

The work of excavation ied moat 
favourably. Mr. Cooper, the artist of the party, 
was scon busy drawing reliefs, ctc., which were 
unearthed faster than he could deal with then. 
Layard at first was delighted with the progress 
they made. He felt himeclf actually in touch 
with the work of men dead for thousands of 
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WHEN MIS TRAVEL DAYS WERE PAST 


‘expeditions were discontinued, the man whe had 
ier ci Nineveh entered ona political 





Years tree irons” 

years, and, for an ardent antiquarian such as he, 

the feeling brought a neverfailing thrill ol 

plessure. “I look at, nothing which did not 

come under the immediate cognizance of Noah 

or his sons,” he wrote to his erstwhile com. 
nion Mitford, who was now @ prosperous 
ylon planter. 

Despite the success of thia second under. 
taking, Layard was not altogether happy. 
His years of exposure and adventure had seri- 
ously undermined his health. He was frequently 
prostrated by fever, added to which private 
troubles and anxieties preyed upon his mind. 
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SIR _ HENRY LAYARD 


In April, 1861, he set out from Mosul for Con- 
stantinople, determined to return to England 
and to devote his life to = political career in 
the homeland. 

He was vlected Liberal member for Aylesbury 
in 1862, and entered upon a new and varied 
carver. "In 1853, and agsin in 1854, he journeyed 
to Constantinople on ollicial missions, for bis 
intimate and extensive knuwledge of the Near 
East made him an invaluable ally to the govern- 
ment. During thin second tour he witnessed 
much of the campaigning in the Crimea, wateh- 
ing the battle of Alma from the maintop of 
H.M.S. Agamemnon. On hin return home he 
¢xponed the scandalously inefficient state of 
the staff work in our army there, and, largely 
through the disturbing revelations be made, 
vommittee of inquiry inte the state of the army 
was set up, before which he gave eviden: 

Ambassador to Conatantineple 

Layard vontinued to take an active part in 
polition for many yearn, and became Chief 
Commissioner of Works in Gladstone's govern- 
ment of 1868. In 1869 he retired from Parlia- 
ment and was appointed envoy extraordi 
and minister plenipotentiary at Madrid. 
April, 1877, he became ambassador in Constan- 
tinople, thus filling the post his old friend 
and ‘ally Siz Stretlord Canning hed filled so 
long and so impressively. 
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Man Who Dug Up Nineveh” 


tired out by the manifold activities of his full 
life. He died on the 5th July, 1894. 

In spite of the long record’ of distinguished 
public service which filed bis Jater years, 
Layard will always be remembered as an 
archzologist and anexplorer. In moet people’s 
minds he is fixed as “the man who dug up 
Nineveh.” By his work, Layard brought to 

ight a new field of investigation for the scientist 
and the antiquary. Nothing except the veriest 
scrapa was known of Nineveh until tales of 
Layard’s winged bulla reached the eara of 
officialk at the British Museum. Therefore, 
Layard the ambassador is forgotten, but Lay- 
ard the great pioneer of scientific archmology 
is remembered. 

A Lasting Memorial 

‘The scientific study of comparative civilizn- 
tion, which has now become a great and elaborate 
branch of knowledge, really dates from that 
day when Layard first gazed upon the mounds 
which hid the relics of Babylon, and longed to 
know what they contained. Layard’s memory 
iy immortalized by a remarkable and lasting 
memoriai—tho groat Acayrian galleries at the 
British Museum. 

{See Laxard's * 
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and Habylon ” (1453); "Barly Adventures in Tori, 
Susiana, aud Babylonia, including residence 

ari, eto.”" (1887); and" Autobiography and 
Eaters" (3908).1 
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An ACTOR Who MADE 


SIR HERBERT TREE 


His CHARACTERS LIVE 


Tree that Succeeded for Thirty Years in 


Conveying Across the Footlights the Real Atmosphere of the Drama 


The Genius of Sir Herbert Becrbohm 
JX the early eighties of the last century, a 
young actor named Beerbohm Tree was 
playing the part of a curate in = farce called 
The Private Secretary at the Globe Theatre, 
London. The play, which afterwards became 
‘a classic of its kind, was not at first well ro- 
veived, and friends of the young actor used 
to attend the theatre night after night in 
order to make the first 
few rows of the stalls 
Jess empty. 

Gradually this eupport 
became unnecessary. ‘The 
“ free list" grew shorter. 
Stories about the play 
and ‘Tree’s performance 
began tocirculate. Things 
that tho curate said and 
did were quoted. Some 
of the reports were con- 
fusing, for the cur 
actually said and did 
many different things at 
gach performance. The 
ludicrous situations in 
which he found himaclf 
remained, of course, the 
same, but his exciama- 
tions of comic perplexity 
and his animadversions 
upon them varied from 
night to night. 

‘The character of the 
Rev. Robert Spalding in 
this play was the first of 
‘a “creations,” and 
it might be said that he 
created the part anew 
every timo he acted it. 
‘Those who witnessed the 
play on the opening night 
observed that the actor 
seemed to be wandering through the scenes as 














though in # dream. He ignored the linos 
allotted to him, and deli impromptu 
remarks in their place. He invented stage 


‘business " that had not been rehearsed. No- 
body seemed to know, least of all the sotor 
himself, what sort of ‘person the ourate was 
really intended to be 

Just before his entrance at the first per. 
formance Tree stood in the wings, attired in 
his clerical costume. He seemed restless and 
dissatisfied with hix appearance. Suddenly, 
he turned to his wife, who stood beside him’ 
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A FAVOURITE CHARACTER 





“ Quick, quick,” he declared, “‘I must have 
a of blue ribbon in my button-hole.”” 
‘There was not a moment to be lost as Tree's 
cue wes almost due. So great was his dis- 
tress over the apparent impossibility of _ob- 
taining the bit of blue riiban that Rire. ‘Tree 





tere @ piece ont of her white dress, rushed 
with it into the property room, daubed it 
with blue ’ paint. and 
fixed it into ber bus- 


band’s button-hole. 

‘Tree's genius as an 
actor depended to a large 
extent upon such a lant 
moment. inspiration «6 
this. With him every 
performance was a brii- 
liant rchcarsal, He never 
“studied ”” his in 
the conventio wennc, 
but merely learned the 
lines, and ‘trusted to his 
Rereonalit to do the rest. 

roughly undorstand- 
ing the character he had 
to play, he wae always 
trying " new —methodu 
in order to make it 
“live.” 

Horbert Draper Beer- 
Lubm—it was not until 
his first professional ay- 
pearance on the stage, 
in his twenty-third year, 
that he adopted ” the 
name of Herbert Beer 
bohm ‘Tree—was born on 
the 17th December, 1853. 
His father, Julius’ Beer- 
bohm, was a Dutchman 
who had settled in Eng- 
land aa young man and 
built up a thriving business as # corn merchant 
in London. 

Faterna! Quailties Inherited 

The older Beerbohm wax a man of it 
physical strength. He came of a family of 
whom it was said, “ Nothing kills a Boerbohm 
but an axe.” He possnssed certain qualities 
which Tree inherited to his advantage—a 
ready wit, high intelligence, and a courtly, 
polished manner. He did not merry until 

forticth year and his wife died soon after 
‘Tree's birth. He married again and another 
son was born. This half-brother of the actor, 
fee deratted Index 
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Max Boerbohm, became a celebrated cartoonist 
and littérateur. 

‘There were two other sons by the first 
marriage, Juliua and Ernest. After recet 
ing a tolera: good education in England 
and throu. the Three ‘brothers were pat, to 
work in their father’s counting-houne. But 
they did nat take their commercial carcer 
very seriously. Fortunately, the elder Beer- 
bohm was not the sort of man to insist upon 

sons Temnining in an vccupation distaste 
to them, He encouraged enterprise and 
cleverncw of every kind, and was de 
when Herbert i hel himself 
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Tree, therefore, hal ‘n> 
ifieulty at all about th 
adoption of a stage car 

















had first. of all 
ngninkt pare 
Opponition, and then to ce 
tend with years of misfor- 
tune. ‘Pree suceceded at 
once, and fortune favoured 
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. Nevertheless, 
rouse risks, antl 
times nearly ruined 
by impetuous ae- 
of his womewhat 
ature. 
by Success 
ae. im the ore 
kense of the worl, 
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"play that wae etill 

attracting large midi 

for the xole reason that he 

hud grown tired of playing 

hi« part in the play, and 




















hud become feverishly interested in a new 
characte 
Sometimes the new venture completely 





failed, and the former sucecss had to be revived. 
But Tree was satisfied so long as he had made 
his experiment, and his career as an actor- 
manager was one long series of intercsting 
oxperiments. 

‘After his great suceces in The Private Secre- 
tary, Tree’s friends strongly urged him to 
specialize in farcical characters. He ignored 
their advice and began to play villains, in 
which type of character he happened just 
then to be intereated. 

He played Joseph Surface in The School 
for Scandal and lago in Othello, both parts 
‘which scemed to have been “written for 
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Disadvantages as an Actor 


him,” yet he did not impress London audiences 
by ‘these performances. It became increas- 
ingly difficult for managers to decide how to 
cast this brilliant young actor, for he wanted 
to play parts that his peculiar physiognomy 
forbade, and he refused to play those that 
seemed ‘to fit him like a glove. 
His Harsh and Gutiural Voice 

Here it should be observed that throughout 
his career Tree laboured under certain. dis- 
advantages aa an actor. His voice was harsh 
and guttural in tone. He combined robust- 
ness of build with an extreme nervous sensi- 
bility which led bim to make gestures on the 
stage that seemed more 
properly to be those of o 
physical weakling. Further- 
more, his movements were 
highly characteriutio of his 
intense individuality, and he 
had not the art which con- 
ccala art. 

Indeed, such was not his 
purpose.’ It was to expres 
the personality of Tree that 
he sought. He never at- 
tempted to ¢ sink himuvelf 
in a part. One of his ob- 
jects was to persuade the 
public that was an 
intensely interesting — indi- 
vidual, whether he happened 
to be ‘masquerading for the 
moment as a comic curate 
or as Hamlet. 

It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Tree met with 
many disappointments dur- 
ing hie earlier onreer, for it 
did not always suit theatri- 








cal managera that Tree 
should be Tree at their ex- 
pense. 

When the famous melodrama, Jim the 


Penman, waa_about to be produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre, London, Tree, having 


read the play, suddenly “ saw himeelf" in the 


part, of the romantic forger. He_ be; 
to be allowed to play the part, but the 
management thought “otherwise. was 


offered only a small 

ignificant that he thought it beneath his 
ity to accept, and, at first, was inclined to 
refuse 

Yet, under pressure of necessity, he did 

y the part in question, and he played it 
with such outstanding success that it is im- 
possible even to-day to think of Jim the Pen— 
man without recalling Tree as the Baron 
Harzfcld. 
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On the Briok of Disaster 4 
An actor so versatile and capricious as 
‘Tree could only reach his fullest development 
by becoming his own master. He realized 
that himself, heving, in addition to the child- 
like irresponsibility which was one side of 
him, an extraordinarily shrewd sense of the 
means to success. In 1887, after only eleven 
years of experience as an actor, he became 
‘manager of the Comedy Theatre, and, later in 
the year, of the Haymarket Theatre, London. 
From the time ‘that he took his fortunes 
into his own hands, Tree was a happy man, 
worrying little about success or failure, 
concerned only with producing the plays 
that pleased and interested bim. Many 
times he approached the brink’ of dis- 
aster, only to retrieve himself, not by 
considered judgment of what the public 
really wanted, but by staking all upon 
some fresh caprice of his ever-changing 
mind, Whatever elsc the public got, or 
did not get, for its money, it got Treo, 
in some startling new disguise. 
Commissioning # Play 

His choice of a new play often de- 
Pended wpon necidental “citcumstances. 
‘me day, happening to mect a friend 
who was an author, and not as yet a 
successful one, he asked the latter to 
write him a play. The friend returned 
to hie humble lodgings and immediately 
act to work. Four months later he called 
upon Tree and announced that the play 
wan finished. 

‘Tree had apparently forgotten all about 
the commission, but be agreed to listen 
to a reading of the play. When tho 
author reached the end “of the second 
act, Irce yawned and announced that 
he was going out to have a Turkish 
bath. 

This waa a sad blow to the young 
author, who realized that his play nad 
so far failed to impress Tree, but he 
did not give up hope. Shortly after- 
wards, 95 the actor, clad in towels, sat 
in the “hot room at the Turkish baths, 
he became aware of » familiar voice. 
The author, also clad in towels, sat 
opposite to him. Not to be beaten, he had 
follgwed ‘Tree into the place. pees - 

© play, Captain Swift, |. Heddon 
Chambebe ne one of Tree's greatest succomes, 
and together with The Ballad-Monger and 
The Red Lamp helped to consolidate the 
fortunes of the young actor-manager. 

After some vicissitudes, ‘Tree hit upon the 
brilliant idea of producing a stage version 
of George du Mourier’s famous novel of 
Bohemian life in Paris, “Trilby.” The play 
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was written by Paul Potter and spproved 
by du Maurier, and then @ perplexity arose 
that threatened to put an end to the enter- 

ise. No actress could be found suitable 
Tor the part of Trilby, the beautiful young girl 
in the story who runs barefooted among the 
Bohemian “artiste, and who learns to sing 
divinely under the hypnotic influence of the 
strange, sinister Svengali. 

Tree was determined to find an actress 
who would be “ Trilby "’ as the novelist de- 
ascribed her, and together with du Maorier 














BEERBOHM TREE AS FAGIN IN “OLIVER TWIST” 


Ascene from Dickens’ 
Trees 
Prison, 


Twis 
ea ble portrayal of Fagin, the crafty ol 
waiting the houref his extcution. (rnoco ? 


and other friends he searched London high 
end. low. 


EW Burford} 


‘One afternoon he called upon Miss Dorothea 
Baird (afterwards Mrs. H. B. Irving), whose 
photograph he had seen, and he knew at 


once that she was the actress for the part: 


Form 


end feature alike suggested the ministering: 
Tos Troi Angliches at the Place St. Anatole 

but ‘would the revemblance hold good in 
Trilby herself caine downstairs to most 
me, with parted lips and outstretched hands, “ wistful 
and nweet.” ‘This waa ‘Irilby in the flesh. 


Grosps see detailed Index 
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Prilsy made one of Tree’s fortunes, and 
its revival, at intervals, often helped bim to 
recuperate after an unsuccessful plunge. As 
Svengali, the actor achieved a tour de force 
which sect the critics agog. Tree, disguised 
in black, curly whiskers, his tall sinewy frame 
exactly adapted to the sinuous movements of 
the character, hia voice, even, that of Sven- 
gali as the novelist bad described it, at last 


LIVING THE PART OF THE FAMOUS MUSICIAN BEETHOVEN 


Eerdmans. soeyries 
‘Free, the actor, but the great musician hunewit. 
succonded in giving = perfect impersonation 
of an imaginary character, and without sup- 

pressing his own personal idiosynerasics. 

Svengali Never Played Twice Alike 

It in said that ‘Tree able to play Sw 
for so long without tiring of the part be 
he never played it twice in the same manner. 
But tire of it he did in the end, for he with- 
drew tho play after 200 nights and began to 
work on his ambitious echemvs for the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare. By this time the 
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‘Theatre Built for Him | 


new Her Majesty's Theatre was being built 
for him, and he had already thought out and 
matured his plans for a yearly Shakespearean 
Festival. 

‘Another side of Tree’s character now came 
inte prominence. As @ producer of Shake- 
speare’s plays he was to meet with much 
criticism and even ridicule. He was accused 
of overloading the stage with scenery, and of 

indulging a mania for realistic 
effects at the expense of the 
dramatist. Much of this criti- 
cium is just, but it is not 
true to say that Tree sacri- 
ficed Shakuspeare to scenery. 
He preferred to have the 
sconery, but few actors have 
produced Shakespeare with 
auch reverent regard for the 
text or with such imaginative 
insight. He dealt with Shake- 
“peare according to his own 
idcas, without reference to 
tradition, or the ideas of other 
people. “The result was a 
patohwork of good and bad, 
but ® ‘Tree production of 
Shakespeare was always a 
great work of art 

“I have not got technique,” 
he once said. “ “it is a dull 
thing. It enslaves the imagi- 
nation.”” 

Praised by Lord Rosebery 

London audiences of all 
classes and degrees of taste 
were drawn together to wit- 
ness performances of Jultus 
Casar, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Henry TV, Richard 
IT, Hanilet, The Merchant of 
Venice, and The Fempest. Not 
the least of Tree's achieve- 
ments was his ability to 
make Shakespeare pay. His 
production of Julius Cesar 
reached the longest run on. 
pt Boos b record for that play. It won 
2 high praise from Lord Rose- 
who referred to it in the course of a 
“The Roman,” he said, ‘ was proud 
of Rome. He should be prouder still of Lon- 
don. Why, gentlemen, within a stone's throw 
of this hall you can see put upon the stage. 
with all the splendour and all the art that 
taste and expenditure can afford, the sublime 
tragedy of Julius Cosar.” 

‘That was the sort of praise that Tree loved. 
He was indifferent to professional criticism 
er to conventional standards. If he could 
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reveal the wonders of Shakes; to some 
Person who had not hitherto felt them, he 
wes happy—provided, also, that he was allowed 
to figure prominently, for Tree had his fuil 
share of the actor's vanity 

It has been said by a brilliant living play 
wright that the beet parts of Tree's Shak 
spearean productions were ‘those of which 
‘Treo and ‘not, Shakespeare was the author. 

ie certainly introduced 
Incidents thet were not in ,A™ ACTOR w 
the text, but these were 
rarcly irrelevant, and some- 
times their dramatic effect 
Was enormous. 

Thus, in Richard II, he 
introduced a dog into” an 
important scene. ‘The anim: 
was supposed to be Richard's 
favourite pet. At the moment 
in the play when Boling- 
broke’a cause is about to 
triumph, the dog turns from 
Richard’ and licks Boling. 
broke’s hand. The sight of 
this proves too much for 
the defeated monarch. He 
leaves the stage with a heart- 
broken avb. 

Menuing In a Look 

Sometimes, by a single look 
‘Tree would convey the whole 
nieaning of 2 character. In 
another scene of Richard II 
he rode on a horse—alwayvs 
a difficult thing to do on 
the stage. Shokespeare de- 
scribes only the incident of the 
deposed Iking riding through 
the crowded streets on his 
way to Westminster Hall, to 
the accompaniment of jeers 
and hoots from the crowd, 
and Tree decided that this 
scene ought to be shown. 
Seated on a big white horse, 
he looked up once — and 
once only—during his passage 
acress the stage, and in 
that look of abject despair he concentrated 
the very essence of the tragedy. 

It was such “human touches” as these 
that made Tree famous as an actor-manager. 
As an actor he bad not the universality of 
Garrick or the force of Henry Irving, but he 
made Shakespeare comprehensible to many 
people who had thought that great dramatist 
difficult to understand. 

The personality of Tree was unique. No 
one whe came into contact with him could 
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had lived till he became a hundred 
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ever forget the charm of bia manner, the 
quickness of his wit, and the extraordinary 
open-handedness and’ frankness of his rele- 
tions with the people around him. Nobody 
seemed to be in authority at His Majesty's 
Theatre, and there were no distinctions. All 
worked happily together for the sake of Shake: 
speare—and ‘Tree. Seldom, if ever, did Tree 
have cause to complain. 


HOSE PERSONALITY WON ALL HEARTS 











yeare old, Tree would still have retained 
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Be bis 
Proto! Wend yk 
Occasionally, however, the great 
manager couki be subtly sarcasti 
stituted a school of acting—which ix still 
Hourishing existence—and recruited his 
company from among the pupils. One morn- 
during = rehearsal of Julius Cosar, o 
I-part actor delivered a line so unvon- 
incingly that Tree, in despair, did not even 
correct him. He turned to his stage-manager 
and inquired the name of the incompetent 
actor. The stage-manager gravely informed 
the Gro 


actor 
He i 
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SIR HERBERT TREE 


Tree that the actor in question was one of 
bin own pupils. 

‘Tree said nothing, but when the ecene was 
repeated shortly afterwards, he requested the 
young actor to move farther up the stage 
and deliver the offending linc again. The 
inatruction was cagerly obeyed. Tree then 
motioned with his hand that he required a 
still farther move “up stege,” and repeated 
the gesture several times. 











Imprenion of Faintail, the fat, wainglonious, and 
Ey ‘wan = ‘perfect piece of comedy acting. 

This went on until the actor found himself 
on the very edge of the stage at the beck. 
“ But, Sir “Herbert,” he protested, “I shall 
be off the stage.” "“‘ Exactly, exactly,” said 
‘Tree. 

For twenty years Tree enjoyed = great 
reputation at “His Majesty's Theatre. He 
was knighted in 1909, and deservedly succeeded 
Sir Henry Irving ae the leading actor-manager 
of his time. 
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"= witty and humorous 
idacious 


Personal Characteristics 


He was st times so absent-minded that those 
responsible for the conduct of ormances at 
His Majesty’s Theatre found the head of it the 
most difficult to manage. Often he had to be 
dragged away from some interesting converss- 
tion with a visitor, and unceremoniously bundled 
on to the stage to take his cue. 

‘Tree's memory was always bad, yet he never 
ave the impression that, he hed’ forgotten his 
fines. His quick wit, and his imaginative grip 

of the character he happened to be 
playing, enabled him to overcome all 
such lapses. Indeed, as has been_ bril- 
liantly observed by ‘Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
shortness of memory was one of Tree's 
greatest sescta as an actor. The lines 
spoken by the other actorn in the play 
always seemed fresh to him, as though 
they had been apoken for the first time. 
Few actors are able altogethor to con- 
eeal the fact that they know the next 
lines to be spoken. . being always 
uncertain, had no need to pretend that 
he did not know. 

On onc occasion, 

hearsal 
forgot one 


during a dress re- 
of Shaw's’ Pygmalion, he even 

of the most important in- 
cidents in the play. Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, who was playing the part of Eliza 
Dolittle, hed to throw a slipper at Pro- 
fessor Higgine, who had tought her to 
speak Iadylike’ English, but not to sup- 
press her primitive instincts. 

Tree was playing the part of the 
professor. When Mre. Campbell, in due 
course, hurled the slipper at him and 
struck him full in the face, he col- 
lnpsed altogether in offended’ astonish- 
ment, and it was @ long time before he 
could be persuaded that his leading la 
had not deliberately assaulted hime oy 

To Tree every performance Was an. 
adventure of a ‘breathless kind, to be 
carried through by sheer spontancity and 
thoroughly enjoyed. Sometimes the ad- 
venture failed, and even his staunchest 
supporters were occasionally sppalied 
by his lapses. But this element of the 
unexpected sbout his acting, sctually 
heid together a reputation which, judged 
by the ordinary standards of acting, would 
many times have fallen to pieces. 

During the World War he visited America. 
‘On his return in 1917 he had an accident which 
necessitated an operation. He went to stay 
at Birchington-on-Sea in order to recuperate, 
and died suddenly there on the 2nd July. 
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GROUP 12.—-REFORMERS 


WILBERFORCE the FRIEND 


SARE [WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
of the SLAVES 


The Glowing Story of a Philanthropist, Philosopher, and Politician Who Fought 
Assiduously to Bring Frecdom to His Brothers in Bondage 


FT RE Witherforces were a family which grew 

rich with the great commercial expan- 
sion of the carly eighteenth century. They 
wore of the class which, under George IT and 
George IIT, began to challenge the supremacy 
of the titled nobility of the nation ; just as that 
same nobility had itself supplanted the rem- 
nants of the old medireval peerage in the days 
of Henry VII and Henry VIII. Robert Wilber- 
force and Elizabeth his wife occupied a large 
house in High Street, Hull, and here it was that 
William, their only ‘son, 
first saw the light on the 
24th August, 1759. 

‘When William was but 
eight years old his father 
died, and the little boy 
at once became heir to 
& moderate fortune, later 
considerably increased by 
an unole’s death, of 
which his mother re- 
mained trustee until he 
came of age. Although a 
most delicate child, he 
was sent to Hull 
mar schoo! in 1766, where 
he soon acquired the 
rudiments of cducation. 

‘He learned to read ver: 
soon, and, because of 
charming | voice—his in- 
valuable lifelong ally— 
he was made to stand 
upon a table in the 
anidat of his echoolfellows 
to read aloud to them, 
becanse the master con- 
sidered his reading @ pat- 
tern of excellence. 

Soon after his father’s 
death, Wilberforce went to live with an uncle 
and sunt at Wimbledon, who sent him to a 
school at Putney, near by. Here he was taught, 
as be says, “ everything and nothin; 
does not seem to have been particularly happy- 
However, hia mother in Yorkshire heard vague 
reports that his aunt wae “ perverting ” her 
small son to Methodism, a form of religion 
which she herself detested. Sho, therefore, at 
once took her son away from Wimbledon and 
gent him to a boarding-school at Pocklington, 
where he remained for some time. 

In October, 1776, Wilberforce entered St- 
John’s College, Cambridge, and at once fell in 
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WHEN TWELVE YEARS OF AGE 


William Wilberforce, the philanthropist, wh: 





‘at Hull on the agth August, 2759. 


with a set of hard drinking, herd swearing 
young men, whose manner of life greatly shock 
and perturbed him. Escaping from’ this un- 
congenial miliex, he found himself taken up by 
some of the colicge Fellows, who made much 
of him. In those days the universities were 
at a low cbb of scholarship and enthusiasm 
for learning, and the Fellows of St.fohn's appear 
have been only too willing to tondy to thie 
h, accomplished, charming, undergraduate. 
‘Their object seemed to be to make and keep 
me idle,” wrote Wilber- 
ferce many years later. 
Nevertheless, he enjoyed 
his terme at Cambridge, 
amusing himself harm 
Jessly enough, and giving 
many parties in his 
rooms, at which the most 
important dish was al- 
ways a “great Yorkshire 
pic,” sent from home. 
Entry into Public Life 

In 1780, having come 
dewn from Canibridge, 
Wilberforce determined 
to enter public life rather 
than bury himself at Hull 
in the family business. 
He started to rouse the 
constituency of Hull early 
in that year, anddelighted 
the voters by his winning 
charm of manner. He 
travelled to London to 
solicit the support of 300 
Hull freemen who lived 
by the Thames, Sundry 
large suppers were given 
for them at certain inns 
at Wapping, after which 
Wilberforce appealed to the simple Yorkshire 
patriotism of his guosts with that silvery voice 
which was soon to win him the name of “‘ the 
Nightingale of the House of Commons.” 

On the 24th Au; tt, 1780, Wilberforce came 
of age, and great festivities were held at Hull 
in honour. As one of his biographers has 
rather cruelly remarked, ‘‘ the election oppor- 
tunely followed." Wilberforce received 1,126 
votes, exactly the same number as his two 
opponents it , and wae clected 
pal a eng James ‘Boawell heard him addressing 
an election gathering shortly after this. ‘I 
saw,” he reported, “what seemed a mere 
205° Grouns see detatiag Index 
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shrimp . . . but, as I listened, he grew, and 
geow, until tho shrimp became a whale.” 

In’ Parliament, Wilberforce soon became = 
nat. friend of William Pitt. In December, 
178%, Pitt, though only twenty-four year old, 
became prime minister, and. “Wilberforce was 
naturally among hix strongest supporters. On 
tho first possible occasion ho delivered a 
in praise of Pitt, a apecch xo fulaome that, after 
reporting its opening sentences, Hansard duly 
. Mr. Wilberforce pursued hiv panosy! 
for some minutes in terms of great eloquence. 


EMANCIPATION DAY It JAMAICA 


























The declaration of the Emancipation Act of 1833 occasioned great 
‘Bande of happy 
Regrees gathered together and sormed themuslves into procemisas, 


rejolcings among, the slaves in the Hritish colonies: 


Tinging and dancing in sheer joy at their fresdam. 


Wilbertorce had been introduced into London 
society by Pitt, and had joined half a dozen 
clubs, where, avcording to the fashion of the 
time, gambling for very high stakes took place. 
At first, Wilberforce joined in with his fellow 
members, until one night he won £600 from 
men who could ill afford to lose the money. 
Thereupon, he refused to play for stakes any 
longer, and began to take a far more serious 
outlook: upon Life. 
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Hite Continental ‘Toi: 


In October, 1784, he set out on @ tour of the 
Continent in ‘the company of his mother, his 
ter, and a Mr. Isaac Milner, who, beginni: 
ife ac a poor Yorkshire weaver, ultimately rose 
te be Dean of Carlisle. Only a year before, 
Wilberforce had written in his diary, “ Danced 
till five in the morning. Shirked “Duchess of 
Gordon at Almack’s”; now, nowever, under 
Milner’s influence, he turned farther and farther 
from the world. "His conversion proceeded step 
by atep during the tour through France and 
Italy. He arrived home in the late autumn of 
1785 entirely convinced that he would 
begin to put the precepts of Christianity 
into practice. 

Returned to London and polities, Wil- 
herforee fell under the influence of the 
Rev. John Newton, then a prominent 
evangelical divine, who had formerly 
been actively engaged in the slave trade. 
This was the same Newton who for 
many yeers lived with Cowper at Olney, 

nd who, with the poet, was joint author 
the famous * Olney Hymns." Through 
Newton, Wilberforce came into contact 
with Miss Hunnah More, and ultimately 
with Thomas Clarkson, that first of 
emancipators, who, in 1785, had written 
his prize essay against slavery and the 
slave trade. For some time the question. 
of the slave trade circled in bis mind, 
untilat last, cl 1767, while standing 
under « tree in the park of Holwood, 
Pitt's country mansion, Wilberforce re- 
solved to take no rest until the slave 
trade had been abolished. He firat 
announced his resolution to the world at 
x dinner-party given by Bennet Langton, 
the friend of Dr. Johnson. 
Seeking Knowledge 

His mind made up, Wilberforce lost 
no time in learning ail he could about 
the slave trade. He called upon mer- 
chants, captains of slave-ships, in fact 
upon anyone who could supply him with 

formation. One and all they suc- 
cumbed to his charm and tact and 
curiosity. Each woek Granville Sharp, 
James Ramsay, end Thomas Clarkson, 
his allies, called upon him at his house 
in Palace Yerd to discuss progress. 

Just when he was ready to attack the House 
of Commons on the subject, Wilberforce fell 
il, and for several months in 1788 his life was 
despaired of. Since the doctors could do 
nothing to assist him, he took his oure into 
hie own hands, and recovered “ by =» moderate 
use_of opium.’* 

‘On the 12th May, 1789, Wilberforce moved 
twelve resolutions condemning the slave trade, 
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‘he Abolition BIU 


making an elaborate speech of three and a half 
hours. In spite of the support of Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox, the slave owners and merchants got 
leave to be heard at the Bar of the House, and 
the matter fell through. Now, for year after 
year, Wilberforce was to labour at bis task of 
getting an Abolition Bill passed. Annually 
almost, he made the attempt : cach time he was 
frustrated, first by the opposition of the inter- 
ested parties, later by the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and finally by the rise of Napo- 
leon, which altogether eclipsed 
other affairs in Europe. 
During those — incessant 
Jabours, Wilberforce had 
moved to ‘Clapham, then “a 
rural fastness,” where he drew 
around him a coterie of con- 
genial friends, who were soo 
named the “Clapham Sect. 
Zachary Macaulay, father of 
the famous historian, James 
Stephen, Henry Thornton, 
and others well known for 
their philanthropic zeal met, 
discussed, and arranged mat- 
ters, all to the end of abolish. 








WILRERFORC 








ing ‘the slave trade, and of 
reforming society in England. 
Abolition Bill 

Finally, in January, 1#07.an 
Abolition Bill was introduced 
into, and passed by, the 
House of Lords. On the 23rd 
Fobruary, the principal debate 
upon it took place in the 
House of Commons. It was 





at once apporent which way 
the debate would go, and 
Romilly referred to Wilberforce 
as ‘that honoured man who 
would that day lay his head 
‘upon his pillow and remember 
that the slave trade wae no 
The Bill was carriod 
the tremendous majority 
283 to 16. On the 25th 
March, the king gave his an- 
sent, and the Bi une La 
“Well,” said Wilberforce to 
@ friend, “and what shall we abolish next?” 
Such was his spirit after achieving the victory for 
which he laboured during twenty tedious 
years. Though he lived for twenty-six more 
. this was the climax of Wilberforce’s career. 
triumph over the slave trade confirmed him 
in a unique position in the minds of his fel- 
low countrymen, who looked upon him as the 
authentic keeper of the nation’s conscience. 
Henceforth, for good or ill, he had far more 
Fer biosresstias mot taciuded tn 
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moral authority than any contemporary arch- 
bishop. 

He now became a busy philanthropist, ot- 
tending mectings, introducing Bills in Par- 
linment, ing upon cammittees, and attond- 
ing to bis own very large and unostentatious 
chari People tiocked to him from all over 
the country secking relief from wrongs. In 
fact, 90 great was the pressure of businoss upon 
him, that he bought a small house close to his 
home, nicknamed ‘The Nuisance,” whither 


EH DISCUSSING SLAVERY WITH PITT 














«minister, his intention of devoting 
for the abolition of slavery. 


he could fly when necessary to enjoy a little 
privacy. 

He continued, of course, to work for abolition 
throughout the world, but his efforts were 
mainly personal and behind the scenes. He 
corresponded with the president of the United 
States on the subject, fostered abolition in 
Venezuela, Chile, and Buenos Ayres, and exerted 
pressure on Castlereagh to force the Swedes 
to disavow the slave trade and promise never 
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WILLIAM WILBERFORGE 


to take part in it. 


He helped to found hoth the 
onary Society and the British and 
Foreign Bible Scciety. In fact, the catalogue 
of the multifarious activitics upon which he 
engaged for the gel of others ix almost end- 
Jems. On dome occasions, howeyer, he lent 
his support to harsh and ‘oppressive’ meaxuren 
which drow upon him the withering fire of 
Cobbett's inves But it munt be borne 
in mind that had Wilberforce for a moment 
realized that what he did would bring mixcry 
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A BES WHICH HAS LOST ITS STING: 


Driven out of Parliament vy li-health in 1835, Wukeciores revered te, Lengo ap 
se received the glorious: 
tne Abotition Act 


31833, #8 dying man, A few days bafors the 


news that Purfiament had pease 
to many poor Englishmen, he would instantly 
have voted on the other side. Undoubtedly he 
‘wes sinocre; his only desire was to promote 
the happiness and well-being of others, even if 
he may now seem sometimes to have gone about 

his tank strangely. 
‘In Maroh, 1835, Wilberforce retired from 
activ and politios owing to ill-health. He 
bought 9! small estate called Highwood Hill, 
abet le Seon Mill Hill and ten miles from 
‘am now no politician,” he de- 
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Abandoning Folitics 


clared with some secret satisfaction, for party 
warfare hed always jarred upon him. So, 
when in 1832 the greatest «torm of British 
polities for a century centred round the Reform 
Bill, the oracle remained silent et Highwood 
Hill. Gradually his health declined, he grew 
inureasingly feeble. ““I am a bee which bas 
Jost its sting,” he lamented over his vanishing 
activity. 
In. July, 1833, Wilberforce was brought to 
London, a dying man. “* 1am hike a clook that 
in nearly run down,” he said 
to friends who hastened to 
eall upon him. On the 25th 
duly, the House of Commons 
passed o ebolishing all 
slavery in our West Indian 
possessions and voting 
£20,000,000 compensation to 
the owners. 
Receiving the News 
The ne’ 














he anid,“ that I should have 
lived to witness a day in 
which England is 

pre frenty millions ring 
for the abolition of plavery 
At three o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 20th he died. A 
year later, at midnight, the 
Bist July, 1834, 800,000 slaves 
became free. ‘This’ waa more 
than a great event in African 
or British it marked 
an epoch in the history of 
the world. 

Wilberforce, who freed the 
slaves, lies in Westiminster 
Abbey close to Pitt and Fox 
and Canning, peer among 
his equals, for truly he was 
one of the greatest and most 
remarkable men in an age of 
gients. Ho managed, 
living and moving in ork 
polite and political society, to 
Practise the of his own stern evan- 
gelical creed. id great and good works, he 
‘wrought mightily for the freedom of thousands 
he had never seen, and he bought their redemp- 
tion from bondage by a life of courageous and 
unselfiah work. 

[Aca Correspondence of Witlinm Wilberforce," edited 
by R. 1. Wilbertoree and 8. Wilberforce (1840) +" Private 
Papers of William Wilberforce,” edited by A. M. Wit 
Bertorce (1887); * Wilberforee. His Friends and ‘Hits 
Thee.” by J, ©: Colquhoun (1566); and "= Wilberforce : 
« Narrative” by R. Coupland (1923}.) 
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